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PREFACE 


Or course no one could sanely undertake an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject indicated by the title of this book. 
What I have attempted is an outline of the evolution of the 
relations between the soul and the external universe, and 
a summary of the recognized relations that are still eo im- 
maturely evolved as to be little understood. 

With the latest philosophy, I have assumed a germ of 
consciousness in each particle of the star dust, recognizing 
the consciousness when it becomes obvious in the recoil of 
protoplasm from contact, and following the evolution up 
through primitive life into the soul as we know it to-day. 
I have made this sketch with a special view to showing that 
the existence of an unknown universe is a corollary of the 
evolution of knowledge. This has often been expressed in 
a sentence, but not often systematically expounded and illus- 
trated. 

After this hasty sketch of the a priori indications of an 
unknown universe, I have gone at once into the a posteriori 
indications, giving an account of the mysterious relations 
that have been carefully studied only for a tion, between 
the human forces now termed falekinette and the better 
known modes of force; and also of the psychical relations 
termed telepathic, following them up to those which some 
consider spiritis 

That these phenomena are of great interest, and the study 
of them of the very first importance, has been the belief of 
some of the first minds of our time, including minds so 
diverse as those of Mr. Gladstone and Professor James. 


These things upon the borders of our Cosmic Relations 
have been moat notably studied by the Society for Psychical 
Research, and earliest perhaps among the motives for under- 
taking this book, was the desire to present, so far as I could 
in the limits, and in such organic shape as I could, the most 
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important of the accounts of phenomena and comments upon 
them scattered through the forty odd volumes so far pub- 
lished by that Society. My compilation has naturally ac- 
creted with itself considerable material from kindred sources, 
including some from the observations of my friends and 
myself; and I have ventured to accompany it with many 
guesses and comments of my own as to causes and implica- 
tions of the phenomena. Where all is so vague, there can be 
no immodesty in any earnest student hazarding his guesses. 
The only immodesty conspicuous in the connection is that 
frequently shown by those who pooh-pooh the facts without 
knowing anything about. them. 

Many of the facts presented are very nebulous, and the 
guesses are naturally more nebulous still. This has led to 
a great deal of deliberate repetition, of views from various 
angles,—so much that I fear it will tax the patience of the 
readers whose approval I most desire. I trust, however, that 
they will bear with the repetitions better from knowing that, 
although there is probably a full share of those which 
result from imperfection in the author's grasp, there are 
many other which are of set purpose. 

I beg farther indulgence for some inconsistencies. For 
instance, in dealing with the most tremendous subjects that 
tempt our intellects, at one moment one is conscious of their 
immensity, and uses the habitual symbols for the feeling, 
and at the next moment, in a different connection, the word 
that he has just capitalized arises in some matter-of-fact 
connection without any emotional content, and slips off the 
pencil as free from emphasis as any other word. I let them 
stay as they fell, and hope that their inconsistencies will not 
bother the reader as much as they have bothered the proof 
readers. Those good (and sometimes very bad) people have 
also been greatly bothered by the extracts of heteromatic 
writing: for I left them to be printed just as I found them, 
and they are often superior to the rules of rhyme and reason, 
let alone rhetoric and proof reading. Moreover, there are 
folks who don’t like being bound by rule: if there never had 
been such, this book would not have been possible—or perhaps 
any other. 

In addition to the sins for which I have already sought 
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abeolution, I have contradicted myself with a freedom per- 
haps not quite Emersonian, but also, alas! not quite with 
Emersonian excuse; and perhaps the worst thing I have done, 
but a thing which I suspect has been done by more than 
one other author, even by as great a one as I have just 
named, is letting stand two or three sentences written in 
good faith, whose meaning is so elusive that, by the time of 
revision, it has escaped even the author. It may come back, 
though, when sought under different circumstances, even by 
a different person. 

To crown all the paradoxical treatment of a paradoxical 
subject, there is matter on pages 373-4 and 395-6 that perhaps 
ought to be in the preface, but it could not be understood 
without a knowledge of much that precedes it. 


I have not made so much apology without a vivid con- 
sciousness that qui sercuse saccuse. But is there not suf- 
ficient sanction in antique usage, for a preface being “The 
Author’s Apology”? And surely in these days of unrelent- 
ing book production, he has more need of apology than 
ever before. I do not envy the man, or have much 
hope for the work of the man, who can write on these vague 
subjects without painfully mistrusting himself. But there 
is at least one good reason for any aspirant setting out with 
a good heart—though he may receive, and deserve, no atten- 
tion, or even contemptuous attention, he is at least essaying 
needed work: for our age takes too little interest in these 
subjects, even if some ages have taken too much. 


My obligations to many friends are great—to Mr. Dorr, 
Professor Kellogg, and Professor Newbold they are beyond 
expression. That two of them have sometimes talked all 
night with me is but a faint indication. Professor Kellogg 
has read some of the proof, and Professor Newbold the whole 
of it. So has Mr. Bartlett, the biographer of Foster. So 
also have several other friends, some of them at almost as 
great sacrifice of peace of mind as the proof readers. 

I have also to express my thanks to the Society for Psy- 
chical Research for permitting the publication of some of the 
matter in Professor Newbold’s hands which is under their 
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control. It is given in Chapter XXXVI, and also in the 
Baker case on page 859f. 

Some passages have been printed in The Unpopular Re- 
view, As it is usual to acknowledge such facts, partly per- 
haps to warn off readers, so slight a circumstance as my 
being the editor ought not to prevent the acknowledgment 


here. 
H. H. 


Famnorr, BUmmeron, Vr, 
geptember 26, 1914. 
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ON THE COSMIC RELATIONS 


BOOK I 
CORRELATED KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THERE is something more than resemblances of words to 
make this age of wireless telegraphs, horseless carriages, and 
tuneless music, an age of lawless laws and creditless creeds. 
When new things replace old ones, new conceptions must 
follow; and during the transitions, men’s convictions are 
suspended. Accordingly the comparatively recent realization 
that the Cosmos is governed by law, uniform, just, and merci- 
less, has dethroned the god whom prayer influences to dis- 
turb the order of Nature. With such a god, goes most that 
such a god implies; and until we assimilate new conceptions 
of the power behind the universe, we are getting along with 
a short supply of faiths, and in some respects not getting 
along at all well. It may not be hard for instance to trace 
the connection of the lawless laws and creditless creeds with 
the tuneless music, or with any other art which has parted 
with inspiration. The old views of our Cosmic Relations 
being gone, these conditions cry out for new ones. 

It is a commonplace, but a very true one, that we are apt 
to attribute too much of mankind's well-being to recent dis- 
coveries. Telephones and wireless telegraphs are useful as 
transmitters of words only if the words say something worth 
saying; and there has not been said as much worth saying 
since the invention of the telephone as there was during an 
equal period before that invention. The wealth developed 
by man’s recently increased control of nature has put the 
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search for wealth in front of the searching of the spirit: 
neither in production nor in appreciation have literature, 
philosophy, or the arts, the place they had about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and science has been turning more 
and more from the discovery of Nature’s inspiring laws to 
the production of wealth. The relation between man and 
the universe outside him has been growing more mechanical 
and less emotional. True, the city dweller seeks Nature more 
than he did, but it is for his body’s sake rather than his soul’s 
sake, and he feels a responsive soul behind Nature less than 
he did. The fervors, thrills, and longings of the philosopher 
are gone with those of the devotee. With them have dis- 
appeared the inspirations of the poet and the artist. If they 
come back, they must come under new forms: the old ones 
are like worn-out garments. Of what the new ones may be 
we are about to search for some hints. 

Men have always had some sort of realization of the 
ineffable mystery surrounding what they know. From the 
eavage’s propitiation of the unknown Power behind every 
known thing, up to Spencer’s predication of an Unknowable 
beside which all we know shrinks toward nothingness, that 
mystery has been the source of many of our best emotions, 
and often of our dominant ones. For long periods and over 
wide spaces, religion has been both an inspiration and a con- 
trol. Althongh it was behind the cruelties of the Inquisition 
and the asceticiams of the Thebaid, it was no less behind the 
sculpture of Greece, the painting of the Renaissance, the 
poetry of the Divina Commedia and the Paradise Lost, and 
the music of the Twelfth Mass and the Stabat Mater. What 
perhaps is more, it filled the ages in which lived makers of 
other great works, who, while showing no consciousness that 
they were affected by religion, even while contemning it, 
unconsciously owed to it much of their inspiration. This is 
realized by most of the few living men who experienced and 
hated the Puritan education that survived beyond the first 
half of the last century. At college they may have hated to 
go to chapel, especially when compelled to it before daylight 
in winter, and in the shortened holiday of June afternoons; 
they may have despised many of the dogmas taught, and 
even many of the good teachers who were too stupid to see the 
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new revolutions rushing through thought; but despite all the 
hatred and contempt, some of them feel yet the thrill from 
the old hymns sung in the slanting sunlight of the shortened 
holidays, and realize that those thrills were akin to those which 
made that an age of great music and great literature—great- 
ness whose dwindling makes this age comparatively barren. 

Yet the inspirationa of Rossini and Verdi and Abt and 
Lachner and our own Foster, and those of Tennyson and 
Emerson came from precisely the same universe that we have 
before us now—ney, from a much narrower one; but the 
interpretations of it were different, were generally accepted 
and were embodied in a set of enthusiasms common to all men, 
and therefore doubly inspiring to all men, even to the few 
whose emotions affirmed when their intellects ignored or 
denied. 

The Calvinistic theology, with its outcrop of Puritanism, 
had made God a tyrant to whom all joy in his creatures 
was displeasing. This made morality consist in self-suppres- 
sion. The master of my preparatory school, though educated 
as a physician, counseled his boys against drinking water in 
hot weather: so far did the conviction go that all our desires 
inclined toward evil; even in fevers, water was not permitted ; 
and at Yale in my time, not only were the students forced 
to go to chapel in the dark mornings and winter storms, but 
an offer to cushion the benches of the chapel was rejected be- 
cause it was feared the cushions would promote effeminacy. 
At the same time, in defiance of all consistency regarding the 
effeminacy, but most consistently regarding the asceticiam, 
athletics were not encouraged, partly, whether so realized or 
not, because they gave pleasure. 

But the reaction against those monstrous opinions, in 
dethroning the monstrous god the opinions propitiated, de- 
throned the only god there was, and, to the minds of many, 
introduced a purely material universe—one without malevo- 
lence but equally without benevolence—a Coamos, it is true, 
because orderly and governed by law, but with its emotional 
elements ignored, and even its beauty dissected away in the 
search for causes. 

These arid views were of course possible only during the 
passing of an intense emotional reaction. While the relations 
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of the Soul to God became abstractions too tenuous to con- 
sider, the interactions between the Soul and the rest of the 
Cosmos, were more distinctly recognized and investigated, and 
it became generally realized that of those interactions, hap- 
piness is, despite exceptions, the natural result: indeed, the 
Cosmos has come to appear an apparatus for the production 
of happiness, and, on the whole, despite many failures, a very 
successful one. At least in our corner of it, Nature has been 
at work longer than we can intelligently realize, in making 
man “from the dust of the earth ”—in evolving responsive 
matter from irresponsive, and in building up organisms of 
responsive matter for no other apparent reason than that the 
responses may produce happiness. 

All sane action is undertaken for the sake of happiness. 
Other reasons have been given, but they do not bear examina- 
tion. Action may be sane, however, and yet mistaken, or 
may even be deliberately counter to the happiness of the 
actor, in which case, as in self-sacrifice for another’s sake, 
it will be intended for the happiness of someone other than 
the actor—it may be even for the happiness of God, as in 
the Juggernant sacrifices no less than in the Roman incense 
or the musical tributes of the rural New England melodeon 
and choir. Or the action may be counter to the happiness 
of someone else, in which case it will be for the happiness 
of the actor, as in robbery; or of some third person, as in 
Temoving a friend’s enemy; or again even of God, as in 
persecuting those who deny him. 

Or, once more, the action may be against the immediate 
happiness of the actor, but for his at-least-supposed ultimate 
happiness, as in asceticiam for the soul’s sake; or it may be 
against the immediate happiness of another, but for his sup- 
posed ultimate happiness, as in religious persecution. But 
in whatever complexities the purpose of action may be dis- 
guised, it is, if sane, ultimately intended for happiness—of 
somebody somewhere. Counter theories have been main- 
tained, but they have been demonstrated fallacious, both in 
logic and in practice. 

The proposition that, so far as we can see, happiness is 
the only known justification for the existence of either soul 
or universe, has probably been the object of more attack 
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than any other proposition in philosophy. The opposition, 
however, has been mainly against low definitions of the term 
happiness, which the critics have made for themselves. But 
that proposition is supported even by their suggestion that 
God made both soul and universe to amuse himeelf—that 
his eyes might be delighted by human sacrifices, and his 
palate by their flesh; or that his ears might be tickled by 
melodeons, and his nose by incense—such was one idea of 
Divine happineas entertained by some of those who made the 
suggestion. 

If happinesa means the satisfaction of poor taste, or vanity, 
or sensuality, or means even mere amusement, the proposition 
is well founded. But where does happiness bulk larger—in 
poor taste, or good taste; in vanity, or modesty; in exceas, 
or temperance; in selfishness, or in generosity; in laziness 
or activity? If happiness is most effectively sought in good 
work relieved by the recreation essential to its best efficiency, 
and directed to the greatest aggregate happiness—regarding 
the happiness of the individual only as a component of that; 
in love of the beautiful universe and of the arts we generate 
from it; in love of beautiful bodies and beautiful souls, and 
the beautiful moral law; and in grateful, hopeful, filial, 
intimate reverence for the Power and Beneficence obvious 
behind it all—if happiness comes mainly from these 
things, who shall say that its production is not the main 
result, and the best result, of all the legitimate activities we 
know? And yet it is but a by-product of duty. 

With this view—that the cosmic relations are normally 
productive of happiness—has come the realization that the 
substitution, in the control of the universe, of law for 
anthropomorphic volitions, has not done away with morality; 
and that discrediting the testimony on which, in our branch 
of the race, the hopes of immortality had mainly rested, did 
not destroy all bases for the hopes, especially as there began 
to appear new bases, which even conquered the skepticism 
of many investigators to whom the old ones appealed in vain. 

These new mental attitudes have resulted from much dis- 
cussion, but they are still so new that discussion can hardly 
yet have become superfluous, and that any earnest writer may ` 
hope to present some aspects worth noticing. In this hope 
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I venture one more consideration of our Cosmic Relations 
one by no means exhaustive, even of our present knowledge, 
but only of some salient features of it. 


Our“ Cosmic Relations ” is a brief term for the interactions 
between Soul and Universe. For those interactions to be 
succeasful—which means for them to be productive of hap- 
piness, the actions on one side must of course be in conformity 
with the actions on the other. There are actions on both 
sides not controlled by our wills—on one side, many of our 
own thoughts and feelings; and on the other, most of the 
processes of Nature. But we have always found the actions 
we do not control, consistent with each other—in conformity 
with Nature’s laws, as we phrase it; and when the actions 
we do control are also in such conformity, the actions we do 
not control always co-operate with us, and insure our success; 
when our actions are not in conformity, the other actions op- 
pose us, and insure our failure. Conformity is what we call 
morality. 

With some of the reactions we are very familiar, some 
we know vaguely, there may be others at which we merely 
guess, and probably the vast majority we do not even guess 
about. The changes in our bodies on which our mental and 
physical well-being depends, are but very imperfectly known 
to us, and many not known at all. The same is true of con- 
ditions in our environment. We can yet foresee but im- 
perfectly the daily and seasonal changes of temperature and 
moisture on which our health and fortunes go largely depend ; 
and we guess but faintly that there are around us changes 
of magnetic and electrical tension which materially affect our 
vigor and spirits, and yet which we recognize but slowly and 
vaguely, and cannot anticipate, much less control. Such, 
however, as already hinted, is the obvious consiatency of the 
universe, that there is every reason to believe that if we 
deduce correct principles of conduct regarding what we know, 
we will comport ourselves wisely regarding what we do not 
know. The vast majority of wise people have even carried 
this principle so far as to believe that if there is a life beyond 
the one we are leading, the full use of this one is the best 
possible preparation for that one. Some ascetics, however, 
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have advocated the subordination of this one to certain fancies 
which they have entertained regarding that one. 

To guard against such extremes, it is well to know the 
general laws of the happiness-producing Cosmos: for they 
indicate the right uses of less general knowledge. That is 
the reason for traditionally applying the term The Guide of 
Life to the general laws, embraced under the name Philo- 
phy, and is why masters of special arta have always come 
to learn from masters of philosophy, and why widespread 
errors of philosophy have led to disastrous blunders in re- 
ligion, statecraft, economics, criminology, physical science, 
and invention—blunders all the way from attempting to 
govern heterogeneous peoples by homogenechs suffrage, and 
attempting to cure laziness by fostering it, down to astrology 
and perpetual motion. 


As any treatment, however modest, of the widest generali- 
ties, must here and there touch the outlines of all we know, 
to make some sort of consistent whole it must include many 
things with which most readers are already familiar. But 
that is an infirmity of nearly all exposition: often the best 
that one can hope to reach, is putting old facts in new lights, 


Our study, like all others, needs a classification of subject- 
matter and a terminology, and our classification, like all 
others, cannot escape being a little arbitrary, with some 
overlapping at the lines of division. 


As already intimated, we will consider the Cosmos as con- 
sisting of the soul and the universe external to it. Yet some 
wise people deny any such duality—part of them declaring 
that there is nothing outside the mind, and others declaring 
that mind is only a function of matter. Very well, we will 
consider this later; at present, for the first class of persons, 
let us divide the contents of the mind into what it does not 
project as seemingly outside itself, and what it does; and 
for the second class of persons, let us divide the functions 
of matter into those taking place in the nervous system, and 
those taking place outside’ of it. As said before, no classifica- 
tion is faultleas, but any one of these will do to work with, 
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and the three are nearly enough identical to permit the terms 
of any one to apply to the others—at least closely enough 
for our purposes. The terms in each case may well be cov- 
ered by the old-fashioned words subjective and objective, 

This is our first illustration of something that will come 
before us often—and with which the reader is probably 
already only too familiar—the absence in Nature of lines of 
demarcation, and the frequent necessity of assuming them 
for purposes of study. As with body and soul, so with animal 
and vegetable, chemical and physical, and hosts of other 
pairs of categories. Of most of the items under any pair, 
we can say: This comes under one of the pair, and this 
under the other; but there are some which we find it so 
difficult to place that we are tempted to say: This comes under 
both. Even to-day certain of the simplest organisms will 
be found included in both zodlogical and botanical text-books. 

Using our terms Soul and Universe, we place the body 
outside of the soul. But inside the soul we recognize a 
Something which says my body, my sensations, my thoughts, 
my feelings, my soul. This something we know only as 
making such remarks, and claiming such possessions; but we 
at least give it a name—Consciousness. But we call even it, 
my consciousness. What calls it ao? Another consciousness? 
If so, that too must be “mine,” and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus consciousness, like everything else, is ultimately a 
mystery beyond our faculties. Yet we include it with the 
masa of sensations, thoughts, and feelings, under the con- 
ception which, pace the quarrels of the psychologists, we 
call Soul. 

Outside of the soul, too, are other souls, which, in relation 
to it, we are to include not in Soul, but in Universe: for 
as happiness is mainly produced by the interactions between 
one soul and other souls, unless we did include objective soul 
in universe, there would be but a sorry foundation for our 
fundamental proposition that the interactions between soul 
and universe are the cause of happiness. 

To this proposition it may be objected (How hard it is 
to make a proposition to which “it may be objected” never 
applies!) that the soul derives happiness from its own func- 
tions—from studying its own processes, contemplating its 
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memories and imaginations, and constructing its interpreta- 
tions, theories, and schemes. True, but all these seem to have 
their origin in reactions between Soul and Universe. 


We will regard the universe as consisting of, first, the 
portion known to us; second, the portion partly known, or 
on the borderland between the known and the unknown; 
and third, the portion unknown, which is presumably im- 
measurably the largest. This classification, too, is like all 
others, very vague at the dividing lines—eo vague indeed 
that we have to begin by admitting the first portion to be, 
from one point of view, identical with the second; but we 
will find another point of view. 

What shall we understand by the known universe? It is 
really a sequence of phenomena. Until lately it was believed, 
and is still generally believed, that we can perceive, think, and 
feel only through vibrations in the objective universe, includ- 
ing nerve matter, and we may as well proceed provisionally 
on this belief until we reach the reasons that may point to 
supplementing it. Supplementing belief seeme, in this generas- 
tion, to have been one of our most important functions. 

Knowledge is the recognition of uniformities and differ- 
ences in the aforesaid vibrations, and it is really knowledge, 
only as it can prophesy uniformities and differences in new 
vibrations. 

The ability thus to prophesy depends of course upon uni- 
formity and breadth of experience. Certainty varies as these 
vary, and as there is no final experience—as the sun may 
not rise to-morrow morning; as next winter may be hot, 
and next summer cold; as anything and everything may turn 
out differently from what it always has; there is of courae 
no absolute certainty. Or looking at it from another angle: 
if certainty means demonstration not open to any possible 
doubt, absolute certainty is impossible to the human mind: 
for, as has often been said, absolute certainty would need 
infinite evidence, whose accumulation would require infinite 
time. Meanwhile “ absolute and “ infinite are words which 
are merely confessions of ignorance, and therefore “ absolute 
certainty” is not only unattainable, but unthinkable; and 
over all this, some diseased minds have made s great pother. 
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But it is a far cry from such considerations, to the in- 
ference of the pessimists that as human knowledge is not 
certain, it is useless. We have found practical certainty, in 
the vast majority of instances, as reliable as absolute certainty 
could have been; and our uncertain knowledge is not only the 
best knowledge we have, but it is good enough. Our degree 
of certainty that the sun will rise to-morrow morning, and 
that things will go as they have gone, except as their totality 
improves, has been a guide to all human effort, and a basis for 
all human happiness. Though the disasters that have come 
from mistakes have been many and serious, they have not 
been enough to prevent life being generally worth while to 
sane people not given to pessimism—if any sane people are. 
There are those for whom the only certainty possible to men is 
not enough. Their trouble, however, is not with their mental 
food, but with their mental digestion. They need the help 
of the alienist rather than the philosopher. 

One often meets a general statement that the fact of evolu- 
tion of our faculties and of our knowledge of the Cosmos up 
to the present stages, demonstrates that the evolution of both 
will continue, and that therefore there must be not only a uni- 
verse, astronomical and microscopical, outside the one we 
know, but also an unknown universe within the one we partly 
know, and that this is as true of mind as it is of matter. 
But I have never seen an attempt to make this abstract state- 
ment more realizable—more like the fruitful knowledge we 
have of visible and tangible things, by a sketch of evolution 
contrasting our universe with the universe of our primitive 
ancestors, and drawing from the contrast the legitimate in- 
ferences regarding the wider capacities and wider universe 
unknown to us, presumably infinitely vaster than those we 
know, and presumably to be enjoyed by our descendants, and 
possibly by ourselves in some other plane of being. 

The mysteries of that unknown universe of mind and matter 
have always been contemplated with awe, alike by the primi- 
tive savage and the most advanced saint and mystic, and 
this awe has been the parent of most of the religious emotions. 
But the developments in the universe of our daily experience 
during the past century, have been eo much greater than 
ever before—have so increased our control over the powers 
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of Nature, and with it our wealth, that never perhaps, cer- 
tainly never since the luxurious days of Rome, have men’s 
thoughts been go diverted from the mysteries and emotions 
which have marked the great religious ages. Those ages 
have had their extremes, but ours is in the opposite extreme, 
and sadly needs to have a portion of its interests lifted from 
Lombard Street and Wall Street, not to speak of the Savoy 
and the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Without a large consciousness of the universe beyond our 
knowledge, few men, if any, have done great things. The 
consciousness may have been mingled with dark and cruel 
superstitions, but it has been effective in spite of them. Even 
poor Napoleon had it, and if his age had not been enough like 
ours to afford him but a niggard supply, he might not have 
been the pitiable failure he was. 


The task I have set myself is, first, to attempt (in Book I) 
some such sketch of evolution as may impress, more than 
abstract statements can, a living consciousness of the exist- 
ence of the universe beyond our knowledge. For such a 
sketch the facts are yet meager, and have to be pieced together 
by not a little guesswork. Moreover, they largely relate to 
primitive and uninteresting things, and I fear my sketch 
will be dull, especially in the early stages, where its relation 
to its object cannot be very obvious. Moreover, as it must 
deal largely with commonplaces of knowledge, you may be 
impatient unless I am fortunate enough to lead you constantly 
to regard them as links in a chain of demonstration which, 
when completed, may possibly repay your attention. 

As soon as you find yourself bored, which I greatly fear 
you will, it may still be worth while to turn to Chapter V. 
There, after you skip what I fear may be some “ fine writing“ 
that I have been betrayed into, you will find the gist of every- 
thing between here and there; and in Chapter VIII you will 
find the beginning of some things that may not have to de- 
pend on any powers of mine to make you “sit up and take 
notice.” 

Having done what I can to arouse an interest in the 
Unknown, I shall proceed (in Book II) to give some account 
of a mass of phenomena which of late have fitfully emerged 
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from the Unknown, and which although they seem to have 
always been more or less a part of man’s reactions with the 
Universe of both mind and matter, have been so small a part 
that, while they raise questions of the highest importance, they 
have been little explained—that is to say: little correlated 
with the mass of verified and usable knowledge. 

Incidentally, and especially in conclusion (in Book III), 
I shall offer the leading guesses, and some of my own, as to 
the possible correlations and implications of these uncorrelated 
phenomena, and the answers they offer to the questions they 
raise. 

The last two books I trust will not tax the reader’s patience 
es severely as the first one. 

We proceed now to the threatened sketch of evolution with 
reference to its demonstration of a universe beyond our 


knowledge. 


CHAPTER II 
SKETCH OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 


The Body 


Fresr for a rough survey of the apparatus through which 
the Soul maintains its reactions with the Universe. As this 
apparatus is evolved, its presumptive farther evolution involves 
a farther evolution of its functions, which means an increase 
of the reactions between Soul and Universe; and that means 
an increase of happineas. At the outset, the survey of the 
evolution of the apparatus may seem going over too familiar 
ground, but it will contain some implications that are not 
very familiar, and that are ancillary to our main purpose. 
It will also help some more specific work later. Moreover 
generally, probably always, the best way to study things and 
their relations is to begin with their evolution. 

Evolution began anterior to our knowledge, but it is now 
going on in things so much like any one we may wish to 
study, that we can generally get a fair notion of that thing's 
evolution, through the aimilar evolutions going on around us. 
For instance, from hints we get from other suns and systems, 
and from the action of mechanical laws that we know, we 
have made a history of the evolution of our solar system; 
and although no man ever saw that evolution, our history 
of it is probably more reliable than many histories of human 
events that profess to be made from the reports of witnesses. 
Similarly regarding the evolution of plants and animals and 
intelligence: we have primitive protoplasm and many primi- 
tive organisms with us now, and by watching them, and seeds 
and embryos which repeat their own ancestral evolution, we 
have learned much of the past biological evolution of which 
we are the summit. 


As we know (in the sense of “knowing” already ex- 
plained), the evolution of the human body took its start, if 
18 
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we wish to assume a start anywhere, an immeasurable time 
ago, in a cell of protoplasm. 

The most primitive individual creature that we know is 
the ameba. It is little more than a nucleated cell of 
protoplasm, and yet it does queer things. But first let us 
see if we can get behind it to a connection with inorganic 
nature: for inorganic objects do queer things too. 

Profeasor Holmes says (Evolution of Animal Intelligence, 
p. 67): 


“There are various ways of imitating the movements of 
Ameba by drops of oil or other fluids subjected to changes 
of surface tension. If a drop of mercury is placed in dilute 
nitric acid and a piece of potassium bichromate placed near 
it the drop of mercury will bulge out toward the bichromate 
and may surround it. The bichromate as it diffuses against 
the mercury causes a diminution of surface tension at the 
region of contact. The stronger contraction of the rest of 
the surface film forces the mercury to protrude at the weakest 
point, producing an outpushing resembling the pseudopod” 
[false foot] “of the Ammba. It has been contended that varia- 
tions in surface tension account in great measure for 
movements of Amoba and other Rhizopoda much as in inor- 
ganic fluids. There is certainly a striking analogy between 
the phenomena in the two cases, but the studies of Jennings 
have shown that explanation of the phenomena is not quite 
so simple.” 


Elsewhere Professor Holmes tells us that a drop of water 
will swallow a fine splinter of glass, and that a drop of 
chloroform will also, if the splinter is covered with shellac, 
and will eject it after the shellac is dissolved and becomes 
part of the drop. A drop of protoplasm with a nucleus, which 
we call an amceba, will swallow pretty much anything it can 
manage to flow around, and after treating it, so far as con- 
ditions permit, as the drop of chloroform treats the shel- 
lac, will eject what remains, as the chloroform does the 
glasa. 

In view of such facts, one is almost tempted to ask whether 
the desire to draw an arbitrary line between “ physical and 
chemical processes,” on the one hand; and on the other the 
“ super-physical agency... vital principle, or entelechy of 
eome sort,” may not be simply the old theological prejudice,— 
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and whether organic and inorganic are not simply two aspects 
of the same thing. 

To determine where, in the three performances above de- 
scribed, life begins, certainly will give material for debate to 
those fond of the exercise. Perhaps the question can be 
settled by the fact that you and I can be pretty closely proved 
to be descended from drops of protoplasm, and nobody yet 
heard from can be nearly as closely proved to be descended 
from drops of water or even drops of mercury or chloroform 
or oil, though the chloroform is complex matter, and the oil is 
organic matter. 

Professor Holmes (op. cit.) is my principal authority 
for the statements immediately following: 

In the material of amœbes and other low forms, various 
chemical reagents inserted in the water they inhabit, awaken 
reactions which lead to changes in form, sometimes enough 
to produce motion of the organism, and lead it to or away 
from the reagent. It is thus difficult, if not impossible, in 
the simpler creatures, to draw the line between chemical 
reaction and animal motion, and even purposeful motion in 
creatures a little higher still 

So with the effects of gravity—eome of these creatures 
find their way to the bottom of the receptacle, and others 
to the top. Chemical reactions, especially variations in the 
amount of oxygen, combine with gravity in producing these 
motions. 

Light, too, is an agent; and when the spectrum has been 
thrown on the water, there has been a marked clustering of 
some creatures toward the red end. Often clusters form in 
response to the conditions—for instance around a drop of 
some reagent, sometimes to their destruction, though oftener 
to their betterment. If an electric current is sent through a 
mass of amœbæ, it will move itself, or part of itself, toward 
the cathode. All may go, or, if the current is very strong, 
the point near the anode may contract and disintegrate. 

Paramecia, worms and mollusks generally react to eleo 
tricity negatively, and crustaceans positively. 

Masses of amæbæ elongate themselves toward favoring 

-objects—throw out pseudopods—and attach themselves. We 
envy the crab who, if he happens to lose a limb, develops a 
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new one, but the crab may envy the amœba who makes his 
limbs as he needs them—extrudes a pseudopod in the direction 
where his reactions send him, and flows the rest of himself 
up into the pseudopod. Then he will do it again, and e0 
travel. 

Amebe: also get (make themselves?) top-heavy, and roll 
over, and keep it up till they have traveled an appreciable 
distance. Creatures a degree higher have more or leas per- 
manent cilia which they use similarly, and by which they 
regulate their motions. A grade farther on, these cilia become 
a swimming apparatus—in later evolution, the tentacles of 
the octopus; or the creatures may evolve, instead of cilia or 
tentacles, a curtain like that of the jelly-fish. 


The cell of protoplesm has, in a sense, no interior organiza- 
tion: it gets all its nutriment and sensations (if it has any) 
from its surface—from outside. But its descendants tend 
to evolve into sacs or tubes, and the water flowing through 
the opening of the sac or tube supplies some nutriment and 
sensations inside. This differentiation soon becomes marked, 
the nutriment being taken up more and more from the 
inside, and distributed through a system of minor tubes which 
become evolved throughout the material composing the prin- 
cipal one. 

In time, the central tube evolves a bulge which acts as a 
stomach, a gland shows up alongside it, and that pestilent 
organ a liver is introduced into the world, perhaps con- 
temporaneously with original ain. 

In time the lower end of the tube differentiates into various 
sorts of intestines, and appendicitis becomes a fashionable 
possibility. The upper end differentiates into a mouth, and 
when the mouth becomes human, not only do its lips and 
teeth become beautiful, but eating itself becomes a fine art, 
and a well-managed dinner table becomes a great educational 
and political influence. 

The subsidiary apparatus for circulating the blood also 
develops into a pumping engine and system of intakes— 
arteries, and one of outlete—veins, for the waste left after 
the nutritive matter has parted with its force. This waste 
is deposited in reservoirs from which it is discharged period- 
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ically. Were it discharged constantly, as it is made, all re- 
finement of life, and present attractions of human beings for 
each other, would be non-existent. The circulatory and ex- 
cretory system also does its share for the esthetic, in supply- 
ing red lipa and pink cheeks and the flushes of emotion, 
and Cleopatra’s “bluest vein.” 

Meantime is evolved a parallel tube for gaseous food and 
waste. It opens into the mouth, and below ramifies into 
lungs, and, like the other tubes, in time makes its contribution 
to intelligence and beauty: for it contains the apparatus for 
the voices of Patti and Caruso, and an extension of it was 
covered by that same Cleopatra’s nose upon whose dimensions 
Pascal rested the fortunes of the world. 

On the way up to all this, parts of the body surrounding 
the original tube have differentiated, as already partly in- 
timated, into the curtain of the jelly-fish, the radiates of the 
star-fish, the feelers of the octopus, the fins and tail of the 
vertebrate fish, the paddles of the amphibious lizard, the 
wings and legs of the bird, the legs of the quadruped; and 
at length the arms and legs from which are modeled those 
of the Apollos and Venuses. 


To receive the sensations which all these pieces of appa- 
ratus pick up (including the aches announcing that they 
need attention), and to direct their consequent activities, 
there is gradually evolved throughout the body a nervous 
system. It begins at the surface, where it gets its sensations 
from the external universe. 

A very primitive nervous system is an afferent nerve near 
the surface, bringing sensation to a ganglion, and from the 
ganglion an efferent nerve going to some sort of contractile 
tiasue near the surface. The surfaces of some primitive 
animals are covered with such rudimentary systeme—the 
earliest distinguishable ones being little more than ganglia 
alone, which, in addition to producing contractions, in some 
way influence the surface nutrition and, in time, the tem- 
perature. 

But by and by these rudimentary systems get integrated 
into higher systems; two ganglia may be connected by a 
nerve, or each connected with a third ganglion, and by the 
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intervention of the third ganglion the afferent nerve to the 
first ganglion may provoke an answer through the efferent 
nerve from the second: so that a message that a surface spot 
itches, is not offset by a mere message from the ganglion to 
the spot to contract, but by a message through a different 
ganglion to a beak or a claw or a hand, to scratch it. 

Farther, two of such systems of three ganglia each, may 
be connected through each third ganglion with a seventh. 
And in this syatem, of seven, an afferent bringing a report 
from any of the six, may start, by way of the seventh, an 
afferent from any other of the six, or perhaps all of them. 
There may be a scratch ordered from one, a ery from another, 
a reflection on the cussednegs of fleas from another, and 80 on. 

Two such sets of seven ganglia may both, by connection 
with a fifteenth ganglion, be incorporated into a set of fifteen, 
and then there will probably be some philosophizing, perhaps 
not only regarding the cussedness of fleas, but possibly re- 
garding a universe where fleas are possible, or even a god who 
permits them. 

These incorporations are not as systematic as described, 
but take place in all conceivable fashions. Moreover they 
need not be between ganglia connected by lines of nerves, 
but in moet cases they actually are between adjacent cells 
connected in all sorts of ways by prolongations from globular 
or oval centers, Masses of cells so connected by many varying 
affixes, make up still larger ganglia; and in the higher ani- 
mals, the largest of these is the brain. 

Meanwhile the nerves at the surface have multiplied until, 
as any pin-prick will prove, they are as close together as 
some of the early casuists supposed the angels were on the 
needle's point. 

The ends of the afferent nerves all over the surface, includ- 
ing the sense organs, get intelligence from the external world, 
and transmit it to the first point where something is done 
about it—at least to the first point where the nerve carrying 
intelligence in, meets, in a nerve-bunch or ganglion, a nerve 
carrying orders out. This meeting may be in a ganglion on 
the way to the brain, or in the brain iteelf. 

In the first case, the return message goes to the muscles 
near the affected spot, before the nerve from the spot affects 
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the intelligence at all; and the muscle gives some involuntary 
jerk. Or possibly the afferent nerve current will pass on, 
perhaps through sundry ganglia, to the brain itself. In this 
case, before any efferent message goes back, the situation may 
be thought over—it may be concluded, for instance, that 
scratching is more trouble than it’s worth, and no orders are 
issued, except sometimes a very imperative order to keep 
still, if the itching, or the impulse to sneeze, or perhaps the 
impulse to say something questionable, should be dangerously 
strong. 

Mingled with the lacework of afferent nerves to carry sen- 
sations from the surface of the body, but preponderantly 
behind them, is the network of efferent nerves leading to the 
muscles, Then, mainly well below the surface, both the 
afferent nerves and the efferent nerves begin to join each 
other, not only in ganglia, as stated, but also in “cables” 
going to other ganglia, the cables uniting into larger ones 
until these last go to the backbone, and one of them passes 
in on each side between each pair of vertebrm, and there 
unites with the principal cable of all, and passes up into 
the brain. 

A preparation of a human nervous system in the Jardin 
dea Plantes looks like a statue of lace: so here again, as in 
every piece of apparatus or every function we have been con- 
sidering, evolution has been toward beauty, even though hid- 
den beauty. 

This is a rough sketch of the apparatus for the soul’s 
voluntary reaction with the universe, whether the soul be a 
mere capacity to react to touch, or a capacity to receive im- 
pressions and ideas, and issue directions and ideas, with the 


power of a Bismarck or a Shakespere. 


In addition to the apparatus for voluntary reaction, is 
one in some respects more interesting still, and, as will become 
plainer as we proceed, more related to our present task. In 
fact the sketch of the nervous system already given, serves 
our immediate purpose only as contributing to an under- 
standing of the sketch we are about to give. In front of 
the spinal column, and on its respective sides, are two other 
cables which do not go to the brain, and into which enter 
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nerves from all the organs that act independently, or partly 
independently, of the will—the heart, the lungs, the digestive 
organs, even the sweat pores on the skin, which help to regu- 
late the temperature of the body. These cables have several 
ganglia which act like subsidiary brains in regulating the 
actions of the connecting organs. 

The two nervous systems may be—probably often have 
been, respectively called voluntary and involuntary, though 
they connect with each other so that, regarding respiration, 
for instance, they are both voluntary and involuntary; and, 
as in walking, playing music, or in some tricks of legerdemain, 
the voluntary one may be trained into almost involuntary 
action. Our wills control the first system, being limited only 
by our powers and whatever unresponsiveness there may be 
in the environment. With the other system (generally called 
the sympathetic) our wills have little to do, except so far 
as our knowledge and discretion affect the body’s health. 

If the conscious purposeful human soul controls the nerves 
—or most of them, which center in the brain, what controls 
the nerves centering in the sympathetic system, where the 
human will does not enter? There are overwhelming reasons 
for recognizing it as the same power that makes and vitalizes 
the flowers and the sequoia, the unthinking monad and the 
scarcely-more-thinking whale; causes the sun to lift moisture 
and to gild the clouds in which it floats; causes the air to 
float them, and the shifting wind to send them back to earth 
in storms and with lightnings—the same power that causes 
the sun to burn, that rolls us away from him by night, that 
swings the other planets around him, and all the planets of 
other systems around their suns, and all (the word begins to 
loge meaning here) the suns around each other; and still the 
same power that has evolved and sustains the mind of man 
to learn these things—the power for which we may as well, 
perhaps, use the old name God, with all ita reverend associa- 
tions, and despite all ita besmirchings. The name can often 
save a lot of circumlocution, and we need not confine it 
to the anthropomorphic conceptions generally associated 
with it. 

Our limitations being what they are, it is fortunate that 
we do not have to take entire care of ourselves, and that so 
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much care of us is taken by that Power not ourselves.“ 
If we had to take thought to pump our own hearts and 
lungs, digest our food, secrete our bile, and perform the other 
functions essential to keep us in condition, we would forget, 
keep constantly ailing, or be letting something stop; and if 
it were the heart, we should die. In fact, if we had to 
attend to these functions from the beginning, we cannot 
conceive of our growing up at all; we cannot even conceive 
of our existence starting at all, if “God” had not started 
it for us. “He” seta the little apparatus going, and brings 
it to maturity, but allowing us, as it goes on, to do for 
ourselves as much as we can do well, and more. 

Where and how did the apparatus start? Nobody knows. 
Nobody knows where anything started—even a train of cars. 
Did it start at the station, or in the factories, or in the ore 
beds, or in the star dust, or.in the previous system smashed 
into star dust, or in the star dust that made that system, 
or where? In all our classifications, we have to assume a 
starting-point with reference to the inquiry at hand. Whether 
we begin man, as we have done, in primitive protoplasm, 
or in the cell differentiated from the male parent, the will 
and the power that assimilate and integrate and differentiate 
him, are both his own and not his own. If the soul creates 
the body (for which proposition Dr. William H. Thomson, 
in his new book on Brain and Personality, makes the lateat 
argument and one of the best), the soul must be both the 
spark of life in the parent cell, and the power working outside 
of the independent volition of that cell, even when matured. 
There will be significant things to say about this later. 


The Senses 


So much in general for the apparatus through which the 
reactions between soul and universe take place. Now let us 
proceed to the more specific reactions. This will involve a 
more specific consideration of some portions of the apparatus. 
Here too we have to choose our starting-point. Star dust may 
be a little too primitive, though I confess that I, for one, 
cannot conceive of anything physical or spiritual without 
its start at least that early. But let us start with as primitive 
a thing as we are familiar with. 
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A bit of rock reacts to gravity. Is there any sign of soul 
versus universe there? Hardly. 

Non-magnetic ore reacts to magnetic ore. Any sign there? 
Not yet probably. 

A bit of protoplasm, or the sensitive plent, expands to 
heat, or contracts to cold. The puzzle begins: there is life 
indeed, but expansion and contraction with heat and cold 
are no evidence of life: inanimate thinga show that. But 
when an animate thing does it, may it not mark a transition 
toward consciousness? 

The bit of protoplasm, or the sensitive plant, contracta to 
touch, and restores itself; the puzzle thickens; a rubber ball 
will do that, but the ball’s contraction is only in proportion 
to the degree of the preasure, while the protoplasm’s or the 
plant’s contraction may be much greater or less than the 
degree of pressure. 

We have no doubt about that being a vital reaction—some- 
thing that no inorganic thing will do; or if we find it done 
by anything before called inorganic, we will, I suppose, at 
once call that thing organic. 

Such primitive responses, although there were, strictly 
speaking, no nerves, were the first germs of nervous reaction. 
As evolution went on, however, portions of the primitive homo- 
geneous substance were more and more differentiated into 
nerve, and nerve differentiated and integrated into brain. 

Touch, as distinct from the special senses, is hardly differ- 
entiated at all. Very early in the scale of being, any portion 
of the surface contracts when touched. Some portions are 
more sensitive than other portions. Gradually from the sur- 
face with its one sense of touch, were differentiated, from the 
more sensitive portions, organs of special sense: response to 
contact with material objects being gradually refined into 
response to objects so nearly immaterial as odors, as air 
in vibration appealing te a gradually developed sense of 
hearing, and as (we assume) ether in vibration appealing to 
a gradually developed sense of sight. 

Light produces all sorts of changes in inorganic matter, 
and organic matter is less stable than even inorganic. Light 
has been impinging upon organic matter a long time: it is 
inconceivable that no changes should result, and that sus- 
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ceptibility to the touch of rays of light should not appear 
stronger in some spots than in others. (For the reasons, 
read a hundred or two pages of Spencers First Principles.) 
In the course of generations, perhaps as the result of chemical 
changes, such spots have become discolored by some sort of 
pigment, and the dark color inereases the amount of light 
absorbed. Farther differentiationa take place until we find 
features that we deliberate about calling eyes; and a few 
thousand generations farther on, we unhesitatingly call them 
eyes. 

The conception of the evolution of the senses thus becomes 
easy, and the placing of its evidences in sequence in the labor- 
atory, has been but a matter of detail. It has been easy to 
find the points where primitive eyes, or pigment patches, which 
would respond to white light, grow responsive to blue light— 
or to red or orange or yellow or green or indigo or violet; 
and similar points regarding response by other senses. If 
receptacles of different colors are offered to mosqnitoes, they 
avoid the yellow ones, This has led some recent investigators 
in mosquito regions to dress themselves and cover their shel- 
ters with yellow. 

When pigment first appears, it is generally flat behind 
the light-receiving tissues, and so can receive light from 
but one direction; but later it and the receiving cells curve, 
and eo become capable of receiving light from more direc- 
tions, and finally the curvature becomes, as in most seeing 
animals, the lining of a globe. 

The stained skin gradually develops into a crystal-clear 
lens on the outer surface of a ball filled with clear jelly, and 
on the back of its interior, the nerve, which first reported 
only the difference between light and dark, becomes spread 
out into the sensitive plate of a camera, and reports the 
images thrown upon it through the lens, with all the colors 
we know. 

The evolution goes from s fixed rudimentary lens to a 
developed lens—up to fixed eyes of many lenses, as in the 
fly, or perhaps by a different route to the moving eye with 
a single lens. 

Eyes appear early in various parts of the body, —on the 
back, belly, sides, lege, even the tail; and in special prolonga- 
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tions that can be moved in various directions, as if we had 
eyes in our hands. 

In the human embryo, the first trace of the eye is a line 
in the skin, which develops into a fold, and thence by slow 
stages up to the eye as we know it; and in contemporary 
animals we find eyes all the way from mere localized sensi- 
bility: t Bees, up to the optical instrument in the head 
of man. 


Before leaving the eye, it may be worth while to quote, 
with a comment or two, a remarkable account of its varieties, 
by Dr. Edward A. Ayers (Harper's Magasine, September, 
1908): 


“The snake has no use for tears, nor the goose for parallel 
vision. The spider can spin the warp and woof of his destiny 
without gazing at the stars, and the sand-burrowing eel would 
soon starve with sensitive corner. Nature holds to her excep- 
tionless law that the talent unused by the sire shall be with- 
held from the son. But simplicity has its compensations. If 
the spider cannot bend his neckless head nor move his socket- 
fixed eyes, he gets one for each point of the compass, whereby 
he can keep one eye on his struggling menu fly, and as many 
as needed upon the straining halyards and guys of his gum 
thread web. And each eye is set high, like a lantern on a 
hill, so its wide range of vision makes eye-rolling useless. But 
he can only focus four or five inches, and can be easily fooled 
with an imitation fly. Why are his eyes so beautiful—for 
many are like rubies set in gold—if the only creatures that 
can see them well have no sense of beauty .. 

The rock-clinging starfish with his penta rays jeweled with 
eyes; and the wood-louse—called a millepede—with twenty- 
eight eyes, set in rows of sevens, as if his ancestors had ga 
ered maternal impressions of navy-yard cannon-ball decora- 
tions; and the blood specialist leech, with ten little ayes 
surrounding his mouth to guard against tainted food; and 
the dozen-eyed silkworm with eyes single to spinneret output 
and market quotation each; and the caterpillar aticking his 
nose into an octagon crowned yoke of eye-gems, whence no 
aalad leaf may escape his view. 

“ A goose’s eyes are larger than his brain. Man’s eyes are 
the best all Kear a aket i though they can see less than 
the owls in the dark; lesa keenly than the eagle’s afar; change 
focus less quickly than the hawk’s; cannot sweep clear 
cornea without briefly hiding the view; cannot focus as near 
as the fsh; nor glow back like the cat’s in the dark; they 


le 
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cannot see F 
. mnake’s; they cannot eelf-gaze like 
b acuee the toe 

Yet they can do vastly more things than can the eyes of 
any creature who gurpasses them in some one capacity. 


The matured eye is in itself a thing of beauty and moral 
expression, and yet its functions have been evolved from 
reporting mere mechanical contact, up to reporting everything 
from the sun-studded night to the dotted plate under the 
microscope—from the menace of the storm-cloud to the love 
in eyes that answer. 


While senses responding to light and sound have been de- 
veloping, so of course has susceptibility to contact with hard 
bodies been developing into susceptibility to contact with soft 
bodies, Very primitive organisms, without definite sense- 
organs beyond those for mere contact, have been seen to con- 
tract and expand at contact with fluid as well as with air, 
light, sound. 

As the eye has grown from mere reflex action from mechan- 
ical contact, to reporting Nature and art, eo has the ear 
from a mere sense of vibration, up to that of the songs of 
the birds and loved voices and the other forms of what we 
call music. 

Organs of hearing have generally been differentiated from 
the skin, but not always. In some animals far from the 
surface, even inside a chitin shell, are strings which are 
supposed to be organs of hearing, and which are evolved 
from muscles. In such positions these chorodontal organs 
could of course only be affected by vibrations heavy enough 
through water to affect the solid body imbedding the organs, 
but such organs have been found in a later stage associated 
with tympanous membranes which could transmit vibrations 
through the air. 

The Greenland whale hears well through the water, but 
does not appear to be affected by sounds through the air.“ 

Insects often can hear only sounds of a certain pitch and 
quality—generally those made by the opposite sex, as by the 
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female mosquito. So sounds, as well as sights and smells, 
are emissaries of love. 

But for that matter, so can we hear only “sounds of a 
certain pitch,” but about ten octaves in all, and probably only 
of a certain “quality,” i.e., there are probably sounds of a 
pitch we can hear, whose quality prevents our hearing them. 

In insects, the ears, or what appear to be such, are pretty 
much anywhere, but generally in the antenne, feet, and 
abdomen. 

Mark Twain's famous biological statement that clams will 
lie perfectly still if you play slow music to them, is probably 
not strictly accurate: for many organisms not so high have 
visibly responded to sounds. 

The same that is true of the organs responding to touch, 
temperature, light, and vibrating sir, is, mutatis mutandis, 
true of the organs of taste and smell. 

The antennm serve also as organs of smell. They, like 
organs of taste, are naturally near the orifice receiving the 
food. 


But the reports of the senses are not restricted to the 
organs specially differentiated for each. Lombroso (After 
Death—What?, pp. 2, 3) gives the following case from his 
own experience, and there are many others well attested. 


“A certain O. S., daughter of one of the most active and 
intelligent men of all Italy...had lost the power of vision 
with her eyes, as a compensation she saw with the same 
degree of acuteness (7 in the scale of Jaeger) at the point 
of the nose and the left lobe of the ear. In this way abe read 
a letter which had just come to me from the post-office, 

I had n her eyes, and was able to distinguish the 
figures on a dynamometer, Curious, also, was the new mimicry 
with which she reacted to the stimuli brought to bear on what 
we will call improvised and transposed eyes. For instance, 
CCC 


were it only for the merest fraction of a second, she was 
keenly sensitive to 17 2 ond irritated by it. ‘You want to 
blind me!’ she cried, her face making a sudden movement like 
one who is menaced. Thee with an instinctive simulation 
entirely new, as the phenomenon itself was new, she lifted 
her forearm to protect the lobe of the ear and the point of 
the nose, and remained thus for ten or twelve minutes, 
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“Her sense of small was also transposed; for ammonia or 
ssafetida, when thrust under her nose, did not excite the 
elightest reaction, while, on the other hand, a substance pos- 
sessing the merest trace of odor, if held under the chin, made 
a vivid impression on it and excited a quite special simulation 

mimica). Fe i CANE a Aa R 


FE 8 sah ica 
e wut heer handa as to that pest of the chin that had 
ooo 

Later the sense of smell became transferred to the back 
F when any odor displeased her, she 
would thrust her legs to right and to left, at the same time 
writhing her whole body; when an odor r =o she would 
remain motionless, smiling and breathing quickly 

He farther says (op. cit., 5-7): 

“ As early as 1808 Petetin cited the cases of eight cataleptic 
women in whom the external senses had been transferred to 
the epigastric region and into the fingers of the hand and the 
toes of the feet (Electricité Animale, Lyons, 1808). 

“In 1840 Carmagnola, in the Giornale dell’ Accademia di 
Medicina, describes a case quite analogous to ours. It con- 
cerned a girl fourteen years old”...who had “true fits of 
somnambulism during which she saw distinctly with the hand, 
selected ribbons, identified colors, and read even in the dark.” 

“Despine tells us of a certain Estella of Neuchâtel, eleven 
years old, who... was found to have suffered transposition of 
the sense of hearing to various parts of the body,—the hand, 
the elbow, the — and (during her lethargic crisis) the 
epigastrium....... 

“Frank (Prazeos Medica, Univ. Torino, 1821) publishes 
an account of a person named Baerkmann in whom the sense 
of hearing was transposed to the epigastrium, the frontal bone, 


or the occiput.” 

The literature abounds in such cases, but I cited the first 
I happened upon, and there are hosts of illustrations, as we 
shall see later, of cosmic relations independent of any senses 
yet known. 

The implications of these facts we will touch upon later. 

The evolution of the different sense organs received another 
interesting suggestion and perhaps confirmation, from the 
experience, reported in the Revue Philosophique in 1887 (and 
by me got from the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research), of a French sailor who came home from Mada- 
gascar with hysteria, sense-paralysia of the left side, but part 
of his right side eo sensitive as to throw him into attacks 
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of hysteria. These abnormal conditions could be temporarily 
relieved by hypnotism, and, despite some skepticism at the 
time, appear to have been ultimately cured by the magnet. 
The point in his case which is of interest here, however, is 
that under hypnotization, the nerves of ordinary feeling ap- 
peared to act as nerves of special sense. When his ears were 
closed, he would repeat words spoken close to his fingers, 
and with his eyes bandaged, he would sort various colored 
wools. All this might be accounted for by telepathy instead 
of by interchange of nerve function, but how account for his 
picking out all the blue wools in the dark? 

It was once the fashion in dealing with somnambulic 
patients to address the pit of the stomach instead of the 
ears, apparently with reference to the sympathetic nervous 
system. I don’t know whether the fashion prevails yet. 


CHAPTER IN 
SKETCH OF HUMAN EVOLUTION (Continued) 
The Souk 


(a) Sources 


In proceeding to consider soul, I use the term in the 
popular sense, without any reference to the technical sense 
over which the psychologists are constantly quarreling. I 
take the word rather than mind, in order to cover the emo- 
tions and the will, as well as the mere intelligence. Yet it 
will often be natural to use the term mind interchangeably. 

In considering the evolution of soul, we are met at the 
outset by the question: Is there a primary something—a mind- 
potential, from which thought and emotion are evolved, just 
as body is evolved from force and matter? 

At first aight it seems easy to find the raw material of 
soul in consciousness, and to assume a starting-point for what 
we now know es mind, when the matter in an ameba con- 
tracts at a touch: for then there must be some sort of con- 
sciousness; but consciousness is not dynamic: so how can it 
be the raw material of thought, not to speak of emotion and 
will? It is merely aware of them, as it is of sensation. 

Telesio “argued... from the human consciousness to the 
feeling of [in 7] inorganic matter.” Somewhere I have seen 
Weismann credited with the question: Why should we not 
return to the idea of matter endowed with soul?” It is 
probably as old as the other great guesses. The present aspect 
of it, however, could not have antedated the verification of the 
old guess of evolution, and that verification cannot be set 
before Darwin. Bergson says (Creative Evolution, p. 199): 
“ An incidental proceas must have cut ont matter and the 
intellect, at the same time, from a stuff that contained both.” 
For myeelf, long before I knew the opinion as anybody’s else, 

20 
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I could not imagine mind existing in Shakespere without its 
germs existing in the star dust. And long after I first realized 
my incapacity to separate consciousness from the star dust, I 
found (italics mine) in James's Psychology (I. 149): 

“ If evolution is to work smoothly, consciousness in some 
shape must have been present at the very origin of things. 
Accordingly we find that the more clear-sighted evolutionary 
philosophers are beginning to posit it there. Each atom of 
the nebula, they suppose, must have had an aboriginal atom 
of consciousness linked with it; and, just as the material atoms 
have formed bodies and brains by massing themselves together, 
so the mental atoms, by an analogous process of aggregation, 
have fused into those larger consciousnesses which we know 
in ourselves and suppose to exist in our fellow-animals. Some 
auch doctrine of atomistic hylozotsm as this is an indispensable 
part of a thorough-going philosophy of evolution. According 
to it there must be an intinite number of degrees of conscious- 
ness, following the degrees of complication and aggregation 
of the primordial mind-dust. To prove the separate existence 
of these degrees of consciousness by indirect evidence, since 
direct intuition of them is not to be had, becomes therefore 
the first duty of psychological evolutionism.” 

Mind, then, would appear to be as much a general element 
of the universe as Motion is, and not only to enter the body, 
as already said, with each unit of matter, but also in more 
complex forma—through our perceptive organs as raw sen- 
sation, and in predigested shape from the memory of each 
mind and other minds, All this psychic material from any 
source, after it enters the organism is modified into a specific 
stream of thoughts and feelings, which we call the mind or 
soul, just as Motion (or Matter, if that is the more convenient 
phrase) is modified into a specific stream of molecular changes 
which we call the body. But however mind may enter the 
eystem, in passing through it is modified into a more complex 
form, as thread is modified into fabric as it passes through 
the loom; but thought is no more made of brain-matter than 
cloth is made of loom matter. 

But if mind-potential is inextricably associated with matter, 
how can mind exist independently of matter—what becomes 
of the idea of a soul surviving the body in which it was de- 
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veloped? Mind is not limited in place or quantity, as appar- 
ently matter is. With our present knowledge we cannot 
imagine matter greater or leas in amount than earlier or later 
forma of the same matter. But we can imagine one little flash 
of thought pervading the psychic universe. 

If ali mind inhered in the star dust from which our world 
was evolved, no more mind was in the brain of Newton than 
in any other brain of the same weight, yet from New- 
ton’s brain, mind spread over the world and over all suc- 
ceeding time, while from the other brain it spread no far- 
ther than the owner’s interlocutors, and no longer than his 
life. 

The fact seems to be that mind outgrows matter as soon as 
perceptive organs are evolved—that it comes to be not merely 
the presumed primitive mind-potential associated with matter, 
but more in amount and complexity, and in some degree in- 
dependent. Soon the star dust mind-potential becomes a rel- 
atively insignificant portion of the developed soul, and if the 
soul is to survive the body, apparently it can well afford to 
let the congeries of atoms, or whatever you call them, that 
have constituted the body, go their way to dissolution from 
each other, and carry with them their negligible portion of 
the original mind-potential. 

It is a world-old speculation regarding immortality, that 
after-existence cannot be conceived without pre-existence. I 
never saw any sense in the speculation, except as I have indi- 
cated regarding mind-potential in the star dust. But won't 
that, up through the life of protoplasm to that of the imme- 
diate parent germ, do well enough for pre-existence? In light 
of this very simple knowledge, we cannot conceive of the soul 
at all without attributing to it a pre-existence, and I confess 
that I cannot conceive it then, without going back not only to 
the star dust, but to the hypothetical (if we are not hypothet- 
ical enough already) system where the hypothetical smash-up 
furnished the hypothetical star dust; and so back through evo- 
lution and dissolution “time without end.“ 

These ideas of course are somewhat vague and paradoxical. 
But they are definiteness itself compared with some that we 
will be led into. How often may I be indulged in repeating 
the truism that our ideas of the universe beyond the little we 
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know must always be vague and paradoxical? But it is only 
by starting with such ideas and reshaping them as we go along, 
that we come to know more. 

The idea that there is cosmic mind-potential just as there 
is cosmic matter and cosmic force, and that, like them, it 
flows into us, helping to evolve us, is fraught with eome 
very important implications, and may help us to some in- 
teresting conjectures regarding some mysteries which we 
shall meet later. Meanwhile we will consider a few facta 
which go to support the idea, and will later consider in its 
light some of the salient phenomena of the evolution of soul, 
and see if the idea is consistent with them. 

The only alternative to the theory that the mind comes 
from outside, is that it is evolved inside—that, in Cabanis’ 
celebrated phrase, the brain secretes thought, as the liver 
secretes bile. 

This famous analogy, however, is but a very partial one: 
for bile is limited and sensizable (I don’t know whether that 
word is in the dictionaries, but it’s time it were), while 
thought is neither. And at least the most valuable por- 
tion of thought enters the brain as thought,—thought 
already evolved from sensation, and supplied by memory 
or other minds, while bile does not enter the liver as bile. 
True, while thought generally enters the brain as thought, 
it sometimes, perhaps always, undergoes modification there; 
but it is not modified into something other than thought, 
aa in the liver blood is modified into something other than 
blood. Cabanis’ analogy is not even good as an analogy: to 
make it so, the brain would have to secrete thought from blood. 
What it does with the blood is not to secrete or transform 
thought, but merely to build itself up, and send away its 
waste. 

Those who hold the view that man is “ one and indivisible” 
—that the stream of thought is not from outside, but is 
secreted by the brain, only put the question a stage back, 
not asking themselves what runs the brain—not considering 
that the fact that man eats potatoes and exudes heat, belongs 
in this connection. In holding their view, they are believers 
in perpetual motion. 

The entire being, body as well as mind, is but a fleeting 
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mass of physical vibrations and psychical experiences, and 
often has been well likened to a fountain: though it has 
& definite shape, it consists but of particles changing con- 
stantly and with varying degrees of rapidity—those concerned 
in respiration, for instance, probably changing fastest; those 
in arterial and venous circulation, next; and so on, in leasen- 
ing degree, until we get to those constituting bone or tooth- 
enamel, which probably abide in the body from five to ten 
years. At death so much of its energy as is in the form 
of heat, rapidly rushes back into the cosmic reservoir, and 
so much as is in the forms which we generalize as matter, 
begins to return immediately but more slowly, Most mani- 
festations of the psychic stream aleo cease to appear, but by 
no means all. It persista not only in memories and influences, 
but we shall see indications of it difficult to attribute to 
either. 

While force and matter seem to be limited constant in 
amount throughout the universe, and before and after their 
service in an individuality are in service elsewhere, we have 
a good deal of evidence, the best being very recent, that, 
at worst, revolutionizes all our previous experience of the 
reach of mind; and, at best, would indicate that even the 
individual mind, not to speak of mind in general, has no 
permanent limits in time or space. 

One school of philosophers reason that as force and matter, 
through all their variations, are both persistent and constant 
in amount, so mind must be. Perhaps none of them ever 
stated it exactly in this form: the proposition may be too 
evidently ludierous. But hosts of them have stated it in 
hosts of other forms, regardless of the plain fact that mind 
is increasing every day: not only are there new thoughts, 
but what thoughts there are, are being disseminated indefi- 
nitely. 

An orator’s mind pervades an audience, and next morning 
through the papers pervades his city and country, and in a 
few hours more, through the cables, pervades the civilized 
world. So far as the orator said new things, or old things 
in a new way, there is that much more mind in the world. 
It is not, as would be the case with matter or force, a mere 
substitution of a new form: for no mind to speak of has 
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disappeared : virtually all that there was before is still stored 
up in men’s memories and in libraries; and perhaps elsewhere, 
as we shall see later. 

Moreover, when matter takes any one of its transitory and 
limited forms, it arouses new ideas which are not transitory. 
This is of itself no argument against Cabanis’ aasertion 
that the brain secretes thought, but the men who produce 
the mind-things that last, say they don’t come that way. 
Probably Cabanis himself, and each man who independently 
reaches Cabanis’ conclusion, would call his apparently im- 
mortal and equally incorrect phrase, an inspiration—some- 
thing breathed in from outside. This is, however, a denial 
of his own proposition. 


The theory that psychic phenomena are simply a result 
of nervous function, beginning with it, running parallel with 
it, and ending with it, is generally called parallelism, but 
paralleliam does not prove beginning or ending together: for 
the soul could be entirely independent of the body, and yet 
act in exact correspondence with nervous function, the two 
being like instruments in the same orchestra. Nay, the body 
could even condition the soul without the soul being evolved 
from it, as a pipe conditions water running through it; or 
a channel conditions a river. 

Total parallelism is at best an assumption. M. Bergson is 
credited with being the last St. George effectually to dispose 
of it. Even on the assumption that all mind does run parallel 
with brain changes during all the brain's life, as parts of mind 
certainly do during parts of carnate life, it is no more proved 
that they start together and end together, than the same is 
proved of a railroad and river that somewhere keep each other 
company. The question soon ends in paradox, as questions on 
the borderland of knowledge always do: for the germ of the 
mind was in parent and parent’s parent, back at least to pro- 
toplasm, and probably to star dust and beyond. 

Huxley suggested the name epiphenomenalism. But either 
name might apply to the opposite theory, of animism,—that 
the soul ia independent of the body: for if that is true, it 
is still true that during the limited period of the brain’s 
activity, there is some approach, though apparently an irreg- 
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ular approach, to parallelism or epiphenomenalism between 
its actions and those of the aoul. 

But we shall meet later, serious, though not necessarily 
fatal, objections to believing that this approach is constant— 
that all operations of what we call the individual mind are 
even accompanied by transmutation of brain tissue. 

Moreover, we shall meet reasons—very strong recent 
reasons—for believing that soul and body, though very closely 
identified during mortal life, may be so fundamentally in- 
dependent of each other, that when the body stops work and 
enters upon dissolution, the soul may “ leave the body” and 
continue to exist independently, and instead of suffering by 
the disconnection, be merely relieved of certain trammels 
and limitations, notably those of time and space and matter. 


It looks a good deal as if the degree of paralleliam may 
vary inversely as the grade of the psychic process, because 
(a) Low psychic processes like fear and anger use up force 
and tissue at a tremendous rate. On the other hand high 
processes courage, joy, sympathy, even artistic production, 
are stimulating and invigorating. It is true, however, that 
even the advent of a poem is sometimes attended by birth- 
throes. Lowell wrote the “Commemoration Ode” almost at 
s one-night sitting, and he said that it “took the virtue out 
of” him fearfully. But undue deprivation of sleep did that, 
and if he had had a night of fear or sorrow, probably “ the 
virtue” would have gone vastly worse. 

(b) Take another case which long puzzled me, until I 
found a provisional key. At a dinner well constituted socially 
and gastronomically, the brain and the stomach each can 
be doing its very best without at all interfering with the 
other. We are taught that either, to do its best, needs all 
the blood it can get, yet here both do their best at once! 
This makes it look more and more as if the higher sort of 
psychical function (and is it too much to call that normal 
peychital function?) involved very little transmutation of 
brain matter—as if it were somehow largely independent 
of brain function. 

(c) But the main consideration is yet to come. A man 
can dream the most tremendous dreams, provided only they 
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be happy ones, and awake in better trim than if he had not 
dreamed at all—not only without the slightest indication of 
fatigue or hunger, but stimulated and invigorated. This has 
been noticed after some of the mediumistic phenomena that 
would have been expected to be most exhausting. 

Now doesn’t all this suggest strong probabilities that, aa 
said, parallelism or epiphenomenalism and all that sort of 
thing, vary inversely as what we will call, until we know more, 
the dignity of the psychosis—in other words, that there's 
no parallelism at all, but merely propinquity only while the 
streams that started at identity in the protoplasm have not 
yet definitely branched into the physical and psychical, and 
especially that after they branch, the psychical runs parallel 
with the physical only in so far as the psychical does not 
throw off branches of higher thought, and, especially, is not 
concerned with what we must so far regard as somewhat 
transcendental psychosis, as experienced in dreams and vari- 
ous extraordinary dream states—in short, that the dream states 
are largely independent of the body—that even when we lose 
strength in bad dreams and nightmares, it is because of the 
physical conditions which give rise to the psychoses, and not 
because of the psychoses themselves? But there are other 
dreams of a happier and higher order, not traceable to physical 
conditions, and apparently involving no waste, but rather 
bringing recuperation. 


Now here for a page or two back, I have been asserting 
and denying both monism and dualism. The possibility 
the inevitability—of eo doing, seems to prove both true rather 
than both false. I have the very moderate grace to admit 
all this to appear very much like nonsense. As just said, we 
never get very far from everyday experience without reaching 
the land of paradox: what is generally called philosophy is 
mostly made up of it; and at best consists of fumbling. This 
present piece of fumbling, however, seems to suggest a recon- 
ciliation in the greater including the less. 


Now let us fumble a little more at the relations of soul 
and body. 
Get all the mechanics and chemistry that are behind a 
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thought, and you haven’t got the thought. A violinist’s 
brain, the nerves leading to his arms and fingers, the muscles 
moving them, his violin and its bow, the vibrations in the 
air, the vibrations in the ear, the transfer of them to the 
hearer’s brain, the changes in the brain: I’ve probably named 
everything mechanical that takes place, and yet I haven’t 
even named the music. 

A big pile of rock, over it a lot of fog banks, behind both 
the setting sun; vibrations eastward from the whole affair; 
a poet’s eyes receiving them and reporting them to his brain, 
and changes in his brain resulting: that’s all of the mechan- 
ical: the poem is no part of them. The chasm between the 
instrument and the music, or the sunset and the poem, is 
absolutely impassable—a chasm whose bottom never can be 
reached for crossing. 

Even if, as seems growing more and more reasonable to 
fancy, the sunset is merely a vehicle for the expressions of 
the cosmic mind, as a blush or a smile are expressions of the 
individual mind, the sunset is not the poem; or the violin, 
the tune; any more than the blood in the maiden’s cheek, 
or the smile of her mouth, are the joy in the lover's heart. 


But here we are again on the edge of a ewamp of paradox, 
as we were when we followed the track of monism and dualism 
to the limits of our circnmecribed knowledge. But for vari- 
ety, let us start from the same center on still a third track. 

A lot of little linea and dots representing a poem, ether 
waves from them into an eye, transfers and changes in a 
brain. The same poem has reached ita goal through an en- 
tirely different set of mechanical vehicles—another illustration 
of the absolute eeparatenesa of thoughts and things. 

As does the poet, ao the composer of the music puts down 
a lot of little prosy dots and lines, the violinist gets im- 
pressions from them into his mechanical eye and brain that 
you wouldn't finger for something pretty, and passes them 
along through his mechanical nerves and muscles to prosy 
catgut and horsehair; and behold! the heavenly music, and 
into many minds joy and inspiration! And yet some philos- 
ophers would have us believe that the tune and the poem 
are go nearly of the nature of the signs on paper, and the 
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horsehair, and the catgut, and the brain, that when all these 
are gone, the tune and poem are gone. We know better, 
not as a speculation but as a fact. Mind, then, I for one 
cannot help regarding as distinct from Matter and Force—a 
third fundamental element in the constitution of man. 

This apparently disproportionate attention to the nature 
of mind—especially its source in mind-potential, may be 
justified in our later study of some mysterious psychical 
phenomena. Meanwhile let us see if the hypothesis that 
mind comes from outside is supported by a brief survey 
of its evolution. 


(b) The Perceptions and the Intellect 


Of course in sketching a few indications of the evolution 
of the senses, I incidentally touched some of the germs 
in the evolution of mind. 

The first reaction of organic life to anything in the en- 
vironment, would appear to be the firat reaction between soul 
and universe. 

A primitive cell’s experiences consist in expanding to heat 
and contracting to cold or touch, and, most of the time, in 
freedom from perceptible touch or change of temperature. 
It has probably some consciousness of at least the active 
conditions—the changes, and possibly “late in life” some 
necognition of them as having been experienced before. With- 
out some sort of recognition of difference of condition, there 
could not be the reflex action to touch, which we generally 
regard as the most primitive response of organism to environ- 
ment, or, as I have chosen to phrase it, of soul to universe. 
Whether the response be what we would call conscious or 
not, there is some recognition of changed conditions, or 
there could be no response to them. There is Force, in the 
contraction; there is Matter transmuted, as in every physical 
change. These have come from outside to become part of the 
organism. We have seen that probably there also came with 
them something else that brought about the reaction, and the 
gradations are gradual and coherent from it to Newton’s re- 
actions to the fall of the apple, or Darwin’s to biological 
phenomena, or Spencer’s to the phenomens of mind and 
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society, or Rembrandt’s to lights and shadows, or Beethoven’s 
to the bird’s song and the thunder. 

Professor Whitman in Animal Behavior said: The pri- 
mary roots of instincts reach back to the constitutional prop- 
erties of protoplasm.” 

Professor Holmes says (op. cit., 180f.) : 


Along whatever line organization reaches a certain degree 
of development intelligence appears on the scene. . In- 
telligence is not an entirely new power unrelated to the 
other activities of organic life, but a process growing out 
af” [The present writer would say accompanying] other 
organic functions and having the same end as these other 
functions; it is, as Spencer has so well emphasized, but a 
higher phase of those proceases of adjustment and regulation 
which make up the life of the animal.” 


The simplest knowledge is of a single fact, yet the first 
consciousness, whether it appears in protoplaam or higher 
in the scale of life, it seems necessary to think, is not abso- 
lutely simple, but must contain in itself some sense of differ- 
ence from an immediately preceding state, and as soon as 
this sense of difference appears, an idea is evolved. When, 
for instance, a change of temperature passes, it is succeeded 
by a condition similar to that which preceded it, and when 
the experience takes place in a consciousness sufficiently 
evolved to associate the two conditions, a second grade of 
knowledge arises—consciousness of likeness. 

The experience, say of heat, takes place in an organism 
high enough to recognize the antecedent and subsequent con- 
ditions as similar, A general idea is evolved. Countless 
generations later it gets a name—cold; or vice versa, if the 
experience is of a fall of temperature, the earlier and later 
experiences correspond to what we give the name of heat; 
but the first conception of either cold or heat must be so 
foggy that it would probably not be noticed at all among 
the vastly clearer ideas of the vastly higher organism that 
gives it a name. 

The sun’s heat is accompanied by light, and when a 
creature is evolved with some notion of heat, that is inevitably 
soon followed by an association with light; and a new idea is 
born. This too must be such a vague conception that it would 
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not be thought of in our own more mature experience, unless 
special attention were directed to it; but there it is in the 
primitive creature—a general idea, faint and rudimentary as 
you please, but a general idea, as distinct from a specific 
experience. Imagination and the laboratory can both follow 
these little sensations and ideas. 

Suppose a primitive nervous system, with two centers con- 
nected, one experiencing the difference which we call rise of 
temperature, the other experiencing the difference which we 
call increase of light—some such sense of it as we feel with 
our eyes shut: these sensea of difference are associated by 
the nerve-fiber connecting the two centers which feel them. 
This makes possible some psychical change consequent upon 
the simultaneous experience of light and heat,—there arises in 
that being something that would not have arisen but for 
association of heat and light—something different from the 
single association of heat with heat or cold with cold, or 
either with the other—something perhaps unnoticed the first 
time it appears, but something that in the course of genera- 
tions is going to lead the creature’s evolved descendant, when 
it wants heat, to seek light, and when it wants coolness, to 
seek shade. This something, as has been said, is not a mere 
sensation—it is a coupling of sensations, and that coupling 
is the germ of a thought—of a concept that heat and light 
are associated. From that it is but a step to another con- 
cept—that heat and light are not always associated; and 
many, but actual, steps to the concept that the change of 
condition meaning heat, generally takes place when there 
is a reddish or yellowish round light thing up above; and— 
a step farther, that the change meaning heat does not take 
place when the round light thing up above is whitish. But 
all this involves the evolution and connection of several nerve 
centers; and of several more to notice that the two balls 
seldom appear in the sky at the same time. 

Thousands, perhaps millions, of generations later, those 
primitive concepts have grown into a generalization, and in 
time words have been found for it, which mean: fire burns. 
It takes thousands of generations more for fire to imply the 
combination of atoms of carbon with atoms of oxygen—and 
indeed it means that to comparatively few people, even yet. 
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The first word, whatever it was, which meant fire (whatever 
that then meant) came into existence only by virtue of vastly 
more nervous centers being evolved, and connected with the 
first two which had already made possible some change con- 
sequent upon the simultaneous experience of light and heat. 

Meanwhile, much earlier, and of preliminary necessity, 
arises a discrimination between good-to-eat and not-good- 
to-eat, and in time is made a distinction between likely-to-eat- 
me and not-likely-to-eat-me. The recognition of good-to-eat 
as distinct from not-good-to-eat, probably waits for the 
evolution of some sense of soft and hard, or even is pre- 
ceded by it in the rejection of, say, a grain of sand as 
contrasted with a thing soft enough to assimilate, But crea- 
tures are seen to feed long before any distinction is made. 
To the earlier forms, all is grist that comes to the mill: they 
let the water flow into the opening that is the precursor of 
the smiling mouth, and let it bring what it will“ they eats 
'em skins and all”; assimilable matter is assimilated, and the 
rest passes on. 

But despite the complexity of high types, let us keep well 
in mind that the elements of all thought are sensation, and 
consciousness of likeness and difference. The combination 
of these three elements, remembered in relation to various 
phenomena, make up the mental life of a Newton or a 
Spencer. 

Thought, then, is simply the arrangement of items of 
knowledge into classes, according to the test of likeness or 
difference. The most primitive thoughts that we have dealt 
with put the sensation of heat to-day into the class with 
the like sensation of yesterday, and the sensation of cold into 
a different class. So with the sensations of light and dark, 
and those of resistance, associated with floating bodies and 
the shore, and comparative non-resistance associated with the 
water. 


Let us farther illustrate the process of mind-building, from 
thoughts of a higher order. 

A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
This is but a perception of unlikenese—all other lines between 
two points are found to be unlike straight. The shortest 
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one, wherever we find it, we clasa with others Jike it, and 
call it straight. 

A straight line is one whose direction never varies All 
lines whose directions vary we find are different from straight. 
We classify accordingly. Lines which are not straight we 
classify as zigzag or curved. We now recognize three kinds 
by the differences of each from the others, and the likenesses 
of those in each group to each other. 

Now for something more subtle: a line has direction, but 
no dimensions. This is a recognition of differences, As 
soon as we imagine breadth or thickness of a line, we recog- 
nize that we can divide such breadth or thickness, and still 
preserve the line—that consequently breadth and thickness 
are different from the line; and we can cut these different 
things in two endlessly, and still retain something which is 
different from the line: we cannot reach the line until we 
imagine the something which differs from it all split away. 

Let us take a little course of thought less abstract than 
our recent mathematical one. First recognize that the whole 
material of mental action consists of thoughts and things. 
Each of these two seta, the mind groups because of their 
likeness, and separates the two sets because of their unlike- 
ness. Then follow down “things” (as the simpler group) 
by new recognitions of likeness and difference into animal, 
vegetable, and mineral; then follow down animals, still by 
recognitions of likeness and difference, into mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, and articulates; then mammals, still by 
recognitions of likeness and difference, into any of the well- 
known classifications, and yon will recognize how the whole 
vast department of thought called Natural History, has grown 
up by recognition of likeness and difference, from (if you will 
fix a provisional point) the early recognition by eater and 
eaten of a difference between them. 

Similarly, simply by clagsificationa of likenesses and 
differences, you can roughly trace the growth of any other 
department of knowledge, or thought, or even emotion, from 
mathematica or chemistry up to poetry or the most ethereal 
charms of sex. 

Take a fair approximation to al? the material of language, 
say Roget’s Thesaurus. You will find but classified lists of 
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words according to their likenesses, which face opposing lists 
of differing words which are also classified according to their 
likenesses. Now all these words represent thoughts and shadea 
of thought that have been evolved by the discovery or evolu- 
tion of newer and finer shades of likeness or difference. 

And in fact, without going to all this trouble, you might, 
perhaps, seize the gist of the whole matter by reflecting a 
little on the fact that a definition, if a good one, is very apt 
to state what a thing or a thought is, and then what it is not. 

Now by similarly rejecting one thing as unlike, and accept- 
ing another as like, the world has gradually built up all its 
thinking. Some very good illlustrations are in Fiske’s Cosmic 
Philosophy. 


Great efforts have been made, even by men among the 
first to declare that “there are no hard-and-fast linea in 
Nature, to split off mental evolution by a hard-and-fast 
line between man and beast. 

Thinkers have long found it comfortable to call a con- 
sciousness of sensation a percept, and the mental association 
of two or more percepts, a concept. Some affect to find the 
hard and fast line in concepts, declaring that there is no con- 
cept that is not embodied in a word, and that as beasts have 
no words, they can have no concepts. Some try to draw the 
line at instincts, 

All the time I care to spend over these discussions is to 
state their existence, and to state that many beasts have 
concepts and have words too, and to depend for readers upon 
people that recognize that they have. The concepts of the 
creatures below man are rudimentary, and so is their lan- 
gnage. But if they do not possess both concepts and language, 
such as they are, and with them arts and sciences and even 
philosophies, such as they are, evolution covers less ground 
and covers it in a more halting way, and is, on the whole, 
a cheaper conception, than it appears to me. There are 
minds fond of trying to discover where things start. Ap- 
parently wider minds go beyond any conception that they 
started at all, and hold that any point for beginning their 
treatment ia, like all classifications, merely a question of con- 
venience, and often a very difficult and profound one. 
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(e) The Emotions and the Will 


The evolution of the emotions is inextricably contempo- 
raneous with that of the perceptions and the intelligence, 
and necessarily haa been somewhat anticipated in what haa 
already been said. 

For purposes of discussion, the best point to assume for 
their start is probably, as with the thoughts, the first reaction. 
As all mind is built up of simple recognitions of likeneas 
and difference, so all emotion is built up of likes and dislikes. 
The complexities of both are merely the complexities of their 
objects. 

Probably amœbæ hate being poked or chilled, as wiser 
people do, only in greater degree. A time comes when the 
sensation of contact with a smooth surface turns into the 
very different sense of contact with a needle’s point—where 
mere sense of contact expands into sense of pain; and a time 
comes where sense of contact also expands into sense of 
pleasure. 

With the earliest sensations of touch or density or temper- 
ature or light, must come feelings of like or dislike: for, 
as easily tested in the laboratory, very early creatures show 
their preferences between heat and cold, and light and dark- 
ness, and even between different-colored lights. Light and 
heat and good-to-eat have a common quality which is felt 
many generations before it gets the name agreeable, and the 
converse is true of dark and cold and inedible. In time, 
to the good-to-eat class is added the quality aapid and other 
details constituting good-to-eat; and if the creature during 
this “thinking” had language, he would be capable of a 
remark quite up to the intellectual small-change of ball-rooms, 
in: I float into pleasant bright warm places and find there soft 
things good to eat. 

These emotions of like and dislike, this sense of agreeable 
and disagreeable, are the germs of confidence and fear, love 
and hate, worship and exorcism, praying and cursing—of the 
emotions of Job, Cleopatra, Paracelsus, and Hildebrand. 

Just where, in the ascending scale of being, inclination, 
disinclination, purpose, come in, cannot be determined. The 
lowest creatures give evidence of hardly anything more than 
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such reactions as take place in inorganic matter. The worm 
and the mosquito, however, seem to have something like a 
definite idea where they are going, and what they are going 
for. Professor Holmes makes a very just remark to the 
effect that though a contact reaction by an amœba's pseudopod 
differs very materially from one by the heels of a mule, the 
two have an element in common. That element is self-de- 
termination, proverbially prominent in the mule, but only a 
foreshadowing in the ameba. But even there, it is interesting 
in many ways. It is the germ of an independent soul. As 
we have said, the body’s production and nutrition are largely 
independent of any symptom of its volition—are largely de- 
pendent on “God,” meaning by that venerable term at least 
all the power we know which is not subject to animal volition 
—even to the extent Kipling goes in McAndrews’s Hymn.” 
But the contraction and restoration of the protoplasm, while 
we call it involuntary, nevertheless has an element out of 
proportion to any outside force, and with a germ of inde- 
pendence which later evolves into self-control or voluntary 
action. It is individual—betokens an individuality, and lies 
away back of Descartes’ “ Cogito, ergo sum.” 

With like and dislike, comes in preference; and with prefer- 
ence, will, purpose, and behavior. Distinct purpose seems to 
come in later than the amœbòw and protozoa generally. The 
restless wandering about of the earliest forms capable of real 
activity serves to throw them in the way of whatever food 
is within reach, but it is apparently unconscious. 

Professor Holmes says, however (op. cit., pp. 64-65): 


Instinct, memory, fear, and a certain degree of intelligence 
are among the psychic endowments with which Binet credits 
the protozoa, A good sample of his interpretation of protozoan 
behavior is the following: ‘The Bodo caudatus is a voracious 
Flagellate possessed of extraordinary audacity; it combines in 
troops to attack animalculm one hundred times as large as 
itself, as the Colpods, for instance, which are veritable giants 
when placed alongside of the Bodo. Like a horse attacked by 
a pack of wolves, the Colpod is soon rendered powerless; 
twenty, thirty, forty Bodoa throw themselves upon him, eviscer- 
ate and devour him completely (Stein). 

“© AT] these facta are of primary importance and interest, 
but it is plain that their interpretation presents difficulties. 
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It may be asked whether the Bodos combine designedly in 
groups of ten or twenty, understanding that they are more 
powerful when united than when divided. But it is more 
probable that voluntary combinations for purposes of attack 
do not take place among these organisms; that would be to 
grant them a high mental capacity. We my. more readily 
admit that the meeting of a number of Bodos happens by 
chance; when one of them begins an attack upon a Colpod, 

the other animalculm lurking in the vicinity dash into the 
nee ee to profit by a favorable opportunity.’ 

“ More recent investigations have shown that the behavior 
of protozoa gives no evidence of the high paychic development 
assumed by Binet. There has been a strong tendency on the 
ona of certain investigators to explain the behavior of these 
ow forms as due in large measure to comparatively simple 
physica] and chemical factors. Others contend that the phe- 
nomena are much more complex and at present defy analysis 
into physical and chemical processes, while a few go further 
and maintain that we must 3 some euper-physical agency, 
a no principle, or entelechy of some sort, to explain 


Let us now look at some of the indications of the dawn 
of other qualities, and I will venture on some suggestions 
more serious than at first they may seem, of the lines of 
evolution they point to. 

As we search the examples which Professor Holmes has 
collected, we seem to get within sight of the first prodigal, 
the first conservative, the first radical, the first coquette, and 
the first of many other types. 

The first prodigal perhaps we find in Nereis, who loves 
narrow places, and to whom sunlight is death. Yet give 
him some nice little glass tubes in sunlight, and he will 
crawl into them and stay there and die for it. Earwigs are 
very similarly constituted: they don’t thrive in light, and do 
like crevicee—so much that they will leave an open space 
in shadow, and crawl under a glass plate, though it exposes 
them to full light. 

And where does fear begin? In creatures who similarly 
early avoid everything new? Are these the first conservatives? 
Or are they the first of the skeptics? Probably both: it’s not 
inconceivable that long ago some ameba split into parts, 
one of which was the ancestor of lions and the other of 
lambs. That is: it would not be inconceivable if the cross 
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pairing on the way down did not make so many remote beings, 
ancestors of each present being. 

Where does the monkey’s (and our) imitativeness begin? 
Soon after creatures show any reaction to light, eome are 
apt to follow, so far as they can, objects or shadows which 
croes their range of vision. 

Euglena viridis has a red eye spot, but not at the end that 
goes first. It seeks soft light and follows it, but avoids strong 
light. Many protozoa show the same reaction, and others its 
reverse. Perhaps coquettishness starts in some of those which 
(or who?) love the light but swim toward it backwards. 
Higher organisme—larval lobsters for instance, do the same 
thing. Fiddler crabs take it perhaps more coquettishly still— 
sideways. 

Among the amœbe we find a suggestion of the first drama. 
Holmes says (op. cit., p. 69): 

“ Ameba, like higher animals, may follow its food. Jennings 
describes an Amwba attempting to engulf a spherical eyst of 
Euglena. As the Ame@ba came in contact with it the cyst 
. away; the Ameba followed; the cyst continued to be 

shed ahead, now one way and now another, and the Amaba 
3 its course accordingly. After the cyst had been 
rolled against an obstacle and the Amoeba was about to suc- 
ceed in capturing it, a large infusorian appeared on the scene 
and swept it away.” 


When we come to the question of the origin of Ethics, 
we find the biologists constantly speaking of the “be- 
havior ” of primitive organisms. The word implies standards 
of conduct, and where there’s a standard of conduct, there’a 
ethics, though the standard may be no higher than “ what ia 
usual”; and in that sense, the physicists and chemists and 
geologists apply the word “behavior” to inanimate matter. 
But is not the usual thing” also a standard—too much of 
a standard, in high society? 

The right search for happiness, and avoidance of unhappi- 
neas, are the fundamental causes of development; and the 
wrong searchea, of destruction. Ethics begin in self-preserva- 
tion: that’s a duty: and many steps up in insects, we see 
the start of altruism, in helping the preservation of others 
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helping each other out of scrapes, and co-operation in 
various enterprises. 

Nobody can draw a line between the self-conserving re- 
flexes of the most primitive creatures, and the poet’s fine 
frenzy or the policies of popes and emperors. The genealogy 
of Napoleon has not been traced back to the myriad drops 
of protoplasm which marked one stage of his evolution, and 
still less has it to the transition from inorganic matter to 
organic matter which probably was a stage in the evolution 
of the protoplasm. But beginning with the drops of mercury 
and chloroform that we considered in Chapter II, a set of 
specimens from them to Napoleon could be arranged with 
much more gradual differences than those in Marsh’s line, 
in the Yale Museum, of horses, from the little five-toe up 
to Dezter, or in his famous “infant class” from monkey 
to man. Of course with our present knowledge, there would 
not be a strict hereditary line along the series, but the series 
could be made to look as if there were; and as knowledge 
advances, an actual line can be more and more approxi- 
mated. 


It may be interesting to dwell a moment on the evolution 
most involving emotions and ethies—that of sex. It be- 
gan, as it persists, in division of the personality. The cell 
of amceba gradually divides itself into two; and the latest 
great romancer makes his hero, the morning after his union 
with his beloved, ask himself: “Am I two?” Through all 
evolution, the mere physical reproduction has consisted of 
the parent organism giving up part of itself; and when the 
emotional stage becomes pronounced, the male and the female 
begin to give up, not only their tissue, but their rest and 
comfort, for each other and for the child. The evolution 
of monogamy seems, in a rough way, to accompany the 
evolution of beauty, intelligence, and character: among the 
leaders in these respects, in the lower creatures, as well as 
in mankind, monogamy is most frequently found; the most 
noticeable instances being the birds generally, in their pairing 
season, and the swans for life; and the lions till the cubs 
are reared, and in some instances, it is believed, longer. 

With the ants and the bees, the overgrown intelligence 
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seems to have shut love out of the general experience, and 
evolved polyandry with a vengeance. 

With mankind, the prevalence of monogamy is the most 
distinct test of progress, not only as a characteristic of na- 
tions, but even of social sets. At the two extremes of life, 
among those debased by low nutrition and impoverished sen- 
sation, and among those at the other extreme, debased by 
excess of nutrition and sensation, monogamy languishes, 
Where bodies are healthiest, sensations and habits nearest 
normal, intelligence broadest, morals highest, and sensibilities 
keenest and most catholic, love in its whole blessed range, 
from parents to each other and to offspring, is deepest and 
moet enduring; there monogamy has been the chief cause of 
the peculiar evolution, and is itself most thoroughly evolved ; 
and the family, as the foundation for the development of the 
individual and the state, is nearest intact. This development 
simply means the enlargement of the Cosmic Relations. 

Thus we have marked a few of the steps from the lowest 
manifestations to the highest, of the soul which reacta with 
the universe. Now let us turn our taper light upon a few 


fragmentary aspects nearest related to our purpose, of the 
universe. 


CHAPTER IV 
EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE 


As comprehensive a word as universe ia sure to be used 
in many senses. When I write here of the evolution of the 
universe, I do not mean the coamogony—the process that 
we generally assume to have begun when our bunch of 
the star dust began gravitating toward centers, and which 
has prepared the apparatus through which the Cause now 
manifests the objective half of the phenomena eppreciable 
to-day. I mean the evolution of the soul’s knowledge of 
these phenomena. Here again classification is arbitrary. The 
senses, intellect, and emotions all three respond to, and work 
upon, vibrations ‘flowing in from an outside something. In 
this relation, it is really not the outside something, but the 
vibrations flowing from it, that the soul works upon; and 
in this sense, the sensations are the Universe; and it is this 
mass of sensations (and the memory of them), that, for the 
purposes of this treatise, I mean by the universe. 

As a plain matter of fact, what have we in mind as 
universe, when we speak of the interactions between the soul 
and the universe? Obviously that portion of the totality of 
things with which the soul interacte. Each soul then has 
its own universe, which is plainly that soul’s portion of a 
greater universe; but souls of the same general development 
have much in common, and, roughly speaking, the knowledge 
of phenomena, and deductions from them, which are held 
in common by civilized people, is what is generally meant 
by the term “ The Universe.” 

But probably the soul reacts with more of the universe 
than it is aware of. This, however, need not affect our 
reasonings: they will, except by acknowledged inference, re- 
late only to what we know, though it is obvious that if they 
do that with fair success, they will probably be correct 
regarding the uncertain fringe on the outer edge of what 
we know. 

60 
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I don’t propose to go into the evolution or the working 
laws of the objective universe. For those, read Spencer. 
The universal phenomena that have been discovered since 
he wrote—the wider range of wave motion and radiation, 
follow the universal ” laws that he indicated, and no genius 
has shown us any new ones since. 

And I shall speculate very little regarding the universe 
in the sense of the totality of things, What I have read 
of such speculations has been mainly nonsense made up of 
words which are mere confessions of ignorance, and much 
of this nonsense has come from misdirected efforts of abler 
minds than mine. I only want to call attention to some 
of the Cosmic Relations between universe as we know it, 
whatever ita laws, and soul as we know it. 

Plainly, as already hinted, the objective universe is not 
the same to any two people—or any two organisms. Each 
organism has its own. The ameba has its, and Humboldt 
has his, and we have every reason to believe that outside 
of the one that anybody has, or those that everybody has, 
is still left more universe than our imaginations can in any 
way compass. Its spaces range beyond our telescopes, and 
even the qualities of the little space we thoughtlesaly claim 
to know, range far beyond our microscopes and our specu- 
lations. 

The dimensions and other characteristics of each creature’s 
universe, are of course determined primarily by the sense 
organs, and secondarily by the nervous structures which 
register, accumulate, and compare the impressions received 
by the organs. At one end of our living world is a universe 
of only a few elements, or rather the difference between 
degreea of one element,—of resistance and non-resistance, 
or of penetrability and impenetrability—of water that the 
creature can float through, or of earth or log that it cannot: 
or possibly the difference is one of heat and cold—water that 
is warm, or water that is cold; or of light and dark—places 
that have a glow, or places that have not. At the other end 
are the universes of Newton, Humboldt, Helmholtz, Michel- 


angelo, and Shakspere. 
Each individual’s universe is evolved with his mind, but 
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don’t let that make us, with some philosophers, believe“ 
that the mind and the universe are the same. More than one 
philosopher is deemed to have won a claim to undying fame 
by demonstrating that there is a universe external to the mind. 
Anybody can find a simpler demonstration than theirs, by 
going toward an open door in the dark, with his arms etretched 
out parallel to guard against it, and so moving that his arms 
will pass on the respective sidea of the door, and leave him to 
strike it with his face. s 

Yet, despite such demonstrations, this external universe 
seems to be losing its old contracted character of “ matter,” 
and becoming simply another mind; but there is not much 
question now, even among those given to that questioning of 
obvious facts which they call philosophy, that it has an 
existence ontside of our minds. 

We know it only by its phenomena, and they are constantly 
in both our minds and the something external. A phenomenon 
results only from an interaction between an object and a 
perceiving subject. We will find reason as we go on, for get- 
ting as clear an idea of this as we can. I will attempt a 
simple demonstration. 

A boy goes into the pantry after a pie. There something 
gives him a sight-sensation of a round flat object, and an 
odor-sensation of an agreeable something proceeding from 
the object. If he pursues his investigation farther, he gets 
sensations of touch, of sound, as he cuts or breaks the pie, 
and then happily of taste. All he knows of the pie is these 
sensations. They constitute the complex phenomenon—pie. 
They are, so far as concerns him (or us), the pie, and without 
them, there would be, at least for him and us, no pie. Some 
philosophers go so far as to say that there would be no pie 
at all—that the pie exists only when, and as, somebody ex- 
periences these sensations. If they are right, the conclusion 
is a saddening one for the boy: for if he went away leaving 
half of the pie, there could be no half for him to come back 
to. The truth is that while he is away, there do not remain 
in the pantry any of the sensations which we call pie, but 
something remains which, when he comes back, can again 
arouse the sensations we agreed to call pie; and the happy 
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fact that that something remains, proves that there is a 
universe outside of the mind. 

On the other hand, if a log of wood be shoved into the 
room, but no boy, there are still in the room none of the 
sensations which we agree to call pie. To arouse those sen- 
sations, the bit of the objective universe still there must be 
visited by a bit of the subjective universe. The boy comes 
in with that bit of the subjective universe eagerly acting in 
his brain and on his salivary glands, and again are created 
the sensations we call pie. 

The bearing of this disquisition on pie (a subject for which 
I have an Emersonian fondness) upon the wider questions of 
our Cosmic Relations, will be more obvious as your patience 
holds out. 

I shall never forget my feeling when the extreme idealistic 
theory was first presented to me. As a boy I had just re- 
turned from my first trip to the Adirondacks. Probably 
not three hundred people a year went into those mountains 
then, and probably not three hundred lived in them. The 
impressions left in my mind were nearly all of glorious 
solitudes where I had been alone watching the runways of 
the deer. The memory of those solitudes, and the hope of 
being again amid them, were very precious to me. When 
I first was indoctrinated with the theory that the external 
universe has no existence except as seen by an intelligent 
mind, I said to myself: As, then, no one sees those lakes 
and mountains now, they no longer exist—they are not there. 
The feeling was horrible. Even under the happy inspirations 
the lakes and mountains had brought, there always had been 
a heavy oppressive undertone of loneliness, which the rec- 
ollection of them revived; and it had not been free from 
some of the sense of terror of the supernatural fostered in 
those superstitious days. But this suggestion that those 
beautiful yet awful solitudes had disappeared when we dis- 
appeared, had in it something more eerie and terrible than 
could come to a boy from the cry of loon or owl or panther, 
or even from the silence and the loneliness that, in occa- 
sional moments of perverse imaginings, became more dreadful 
still, 

Against the unholy magic suggested by the doctrine, the 
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boy’s reason made little headway, and the philosophic diffi- 
culty did not take its place among clearly settled things 
until, to the old man musing on the boy’s perplexities, came 
the suggestion of the pie, which, very wrongly, seems not 
to have occupied as large a space in the boy’s horizon as 
the Adirondacks did. 


CHAPTER V 
THE KNOWN UNIVERSE AND THE UNKNOWN UNIVERSE 


Tue Adirondacks existed after I left them, and before I 
saw them: so the whole universe visible to us must have ex- 
isted essentially the same as now, though different in some 
details, before there was an eye to see it; and it has been slowly, 
slowly revealing itself to us as eyes have been evolved, and 
seems to have been evolving eyes for that expreas purpose. 

Let us imagine ourselves living in darkness relieved at 
times by just enough suggestion of light to make the darkness 
more visible, with no more sense of sound than an occasional 
vibration somewhere in our interior economy; about the 
same satisfaction from food and drink as has the patient 
who is nourished by anointing his surface with an odorless 
oil, and with no sensations beyond these, except a faint con- 
aciousness of contact with objects, and support from earth 
or water. Such experiences constituted the universe of most 
of our ancestors, and still constitute that of most of our 
contemporaries. 

Next assume a distinct sense of shadow between the rndi- 
mentary eye and the source of light. What an immense 
resource this is—in seeking food and avoiding danger, not 
to speak of variety of life and of pleasure, as compared with 
the creature who has only the sense of touch! How im- 
mensely larger and more interesting is the universe of the 
later creature! To get some realization of this, recall even 
your own feeling at some time over the mere simple ex- 
perience of light after darkness, and yet you have so many 
more complex feelings, that this one appears by contrast 
insignificant, 


Very early comes in a sense of different kinds of light— 
of color. Think of the contrast between engravings and oil- 
paintings. Imagine the landscape of the moon-lit night 
shifting to that of noon. But even in the senses of sight 
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alone, not to speak of other senses, this is but the beginning. 
With each sense evolved, a new universe is known. 


And now, for contrast (for which, through all my tedious 
exposition I have had a motive that will appear later), let us 
jump to the universe of to-day as I see it at this moment. 

As I look North, between the beautiful pillara of a Doric 
summer-house, two immense pines, light green with dark 
shadows, are in the panel at the lett, soughing in the summer 
breeze. A mass of lower foliage is this aide of them, con- 
spicuously a great round laburnum, above and beyond which 
a narrow sharp arbor-vite shoots up, in lighter green 
the darker pines, Above all, blue sky with white clouds. I 
would like to have it all painted. At the right are two 
more panels, of lawn and distant wood, with my distant neigh- 
bor’s beautiful buildings with their peaked turrets, brownstone 
against the green, and then in another panel, where I could 
toss my pencil, rises a pretty little spruce, on whose spire a 
pretty little bird has been chattering at me a pretty little song 
nearly all the time I have been writing, and the pines have 
soughed their accompaniment. Then at the left of all I have 
described, as I now look West, comes the massive square corner 
pillar of the summer-house, and next it a fluted Doric column. 
They shut out the left edge of the left pine; and on their other 
side opens a picture of absolutely different character, whose 
limit is, instead of a hundred feet, some sixty miles. The 
lower quarter of the panel is foreground—my hill sloping 
rapidly in light green to where the men with horees, bay 
against the green, are turning the pretty cow-pond among 
the trees into a swimming-hole for my young people—and 
their mother and me; then, above in the perspective, a field 
of buckwheat still green, then one of yellow stubble from 
the oats just cut. In the perspective, these fields appear al- 
most wooded with small locusts along some roads, and a few 
great maples and pines; then my woods—so beautiful, the 
rolling light green deciduous trees making the jagged pines 
shooting up here and there in front and above, look almost 
black. Beyond, over the woods, stretches the pearly surface of 
Lake Champlain, with long faint blue lines of current. At 
the right, just above the trees, a low dark green island, 
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with a white lighthouse and keeper's home, reaches across 
about a quarter of the picture. A little higher in the per 
spective, touching the left edge, ia a smaller island. Beyond, 
far off, comes the other side of the lake in what the fore- 
shortening makes a virtually straight line across the picture; 
and above it rise in faint misty blue, fold upon fold, miles 
upon miles until we come to rounded and peaked summits, 
the Adirondacks. Above them, white clouds with bluish gray 
shadows, the upper edges broken with the dark blue of a 
clear sky. One more panel between the pillars, to the left, 
is a beautiful variant of the one I have just described. 

Where I turn South, there rise from the plain two of 
those picturesque mountains of tilted strata that slope on one 
side and are precipitous on the other; and as I turn farther 
to the East I come to the Green Mountaine—first, the 
beautiful reposeful gently-three-peaked Lincoln; next, the 
unsurpassed gracefulness of the Couching Lion, not the 
biggest mountain I know, but the one with the most uplift; 
then after a few lower summits to (though fast becoming 
shut-out by growing trees) Mansfield, with an outline that 
seems really ingeniously bulky, sometimes looks bigger than 
the Jungfrau, and yet in winter, in that strange green twilight 
that now and then comes over the snow, makes one think 
of fairies. 

Now contrast these lovely things open to my eyes and ears, 
with our ancestor's universe of darkness and silence. Then 
suppose that he had varied the monotony of his existence by 
splitting himeelf into a family, and contrast his experience 
of it with mine if my little daughter should happen to get 
off her pony and be chased down here by my six-foot boys. 

To emphasize once more the emotional contrast (for all 
of the contrasts, a reason will appear presently): this beauti- 
ful universe, of which I have tried to give you some faint 
notion, is mine—mine—mine, even the miles and miles of 
mountains are as much mine to all significant intents, as if 
I owned them in fee simple. Compare this joy with the 
protozoön's right, title, and interest in his puddle. And then 
with all he can do, compare my privilege of making roads to 
all this loveliness, which was not accessible before, and leav- 
ing my gate open to all who care to come. 
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Then think of the joy of doing, however badly, what amid 
all this, I am trying to do with my pencil (among my joys 
I prize that of not writing with a pen), which has nothing 
in the primitive universe even to contrast with it. 

Then reflect that the scene before me is but a small part of 
the universe open to-day—Niagara and the Grand Canyon 
and the Yosemite and the wonderful Pacific coast, and the 
Canadian Rockies, and the Alps, the Mediterranean, the 
Himalayas—the whole wonderful world, and the ocean and 
the night. Then the great architecture and sculpture and 
pictures; beautiful men and women; the drama—spoken and 
danced and sung; and Liazt's Preludes and the Pilgerchor 
and Beethoven’s last quartets. Then, on the more intellectual 
side, the great books, long talks with great people, and with 
others who, like not a few of the great ones, are better 
than great. 

Reflect that beyond the joy of contemplating our universe, 
men have had the higher joy of creating no little of it—all 
the art and thought and love. Nature supplied the material 
and gave the hints, but the production was our own. 

So I might go on for many pages more, describing the 
universe of the modern man, and contrasting it with the 
universe of the primitive animal; but perhaps I have taxed 
your patience even more than my purpose requires. 


And now for my purpose in trying to awaken some feeling 
of the contrast. It is to impress that, as our universe has been 
a gradual revelation, up step by step from the protozodn’s, ours 
is presumably only a part of one as much beyond ours, as ours 
is beyond the protozoön's. The amphioxus must have vague 
feelings of something beyond what it can sense; and far 
more certainly do we. As the early creatures must have in 
their sight, faint presages of what we call color, or in their 
hearing faint presages of what we call timbre, we certainly 
have presages far wider. Are we not constantly feeling fore- 
tastes of—we know not what, except that it seems high and 
good? 

There was certainly something prophetic, though not nec- 
easarily prophetic of my personal experience, in the exaltation 
brought me before sunrise this morning in the pearl-gray 
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aky holding one throbbing planet over dark Mount Mansfield 
—there was something beyond my eyes, as surely as there 
was beyond those of the tadpole in my pond. 

After I saw this, I found “ something beyond“ in another 
sense, but still in the same sense. I could not sleep, and 
go I wrote what happened. The dawn, which is seldom 
reported in words or pictures, is, other things even, more 
interesting than the sunset—certainly more cheering, as com- 
ing light is more cheering than coming darkness. But there 
is a difference in the other direction too, as the night is poetry, 
and the daylight prose. 

As I watch, above the mountains the gray turns to yellow; 
the yellow to pink, the blue higher up growing more intense, 
and the mountains growing blue with it; and then the blue 
far up in the sky gradually comes down and absorba the 
lighter colors. 

Across the wide valley below the deep blue mountains, the 
black trees rise here and there above the mists. The mists 
spread over the swamps and the lines of streams. 

The cattle in the pastures begin lowing, and the dog barks, 
as he herds them for their milking. 

Now the mists have grown so that, beyond the low foothills, 
they make, over the Winooski River, a gray line against the 
great blue mountains. This side of the foothills, in the 
fields, the light greens and yellows of different crops begin 
to show—all offset by gray in the pastures, and by the 
nearer mista with the black trees jutting from them. 

The sky over the mountains is very light now, but shades 
fast into the dark blue of the zenith. The planet has climbed 
far up into that, and is still bright there. 

The scene began to take on its everyday look before the 
sun came. I did not wait for him, but went to bed. 

But how richly I had been compensated for a restless 
night, and even for the mischief it is going to raise in an 
exacting day! And I must illustrate one of the truths for 
the sake of which I am writing this book, by saying that 
much as the slight infirmity which causes me restless nights 
and early wakings, has eaten into working power—much even 
as it may eat into the fag-end of old age, I have, in ways 
similar to last night's, and in many widely different ways, 
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been richly paid. He is a wise man who knows unerringly 
what to call a misfortune, 


But to return to our demonstration. In the first place, 
the difference between the tadpole's sight and mine having 
come by a slow evolution, is there any reason whatever to 
believe that the evolution is finished at just the colors my 
sight responds to now? ‘There are plenty of existing eyes 
otherwise normal that do not respond to all the colora to 
which most eyes already do: even to-day some people see 
only brown where others see red or green, and a daylight 
landacape appears to them only much as an extra-bright 
moonlight one. Still such defective eyes do respond better 
than, probably within historic times, eyes in general did. 

This point has had a very interesting but, as we shall see, 
somewhat questionable treatment by Dr. Bucke (Cosmic Con- 
sciousness: Philadelphia, 1901 and 1905). He first quotes on 
p. 28, Max Müller (Science of Thought, I, 229): 


he is well pened that the e of color is of late date; 
that Xenophanes knew of three colors of the rainbow only— 
purple, red, and yellow; that even Aristotle spoke of the tri- 
colored rainbow; and that Democritus knew of no more than 
four colors—black, white, red, and yellow.” 


Then Dr. Bucke goes on to say: 


Geiger (Contributions to the History of the Development of 
the Human Race. Translated by David Asher, London, 1880, 
p. 48) pointe out that it can be proved by examination of lan- 
guage that as late in the life of the race as the time of the primi- 
tive Aryans, perhaps not more than fifteen or twenty thousand 
years ago, man was only conscious of, only perceived, one color. 
That is to say, he did not distinguish any difference in tint be- 
tween the blue sky, the green trees and grass, the brown or gray 
earth, and the golden and purple clouds of aunrise and sunset. 
So Pictet (Les Origines Indo-Furopéennes, Paris, 1877, II) finds 
no names of colors in primitive Indo-European speech. And 
Max Müller (op. cit., II, 616) finds no Sanskrit root whose mean- 
ing has any reference to color.“ 


Then Dr. Bucke continues, without specific references: 


“ At a later period, but still before the time of the oldest lit- 
erary compositions now extant, the color sense was so far de- 
veloped beyond this primitive condition that red and black were 
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i h 
to accident; the ten thousand lines of the Rig Veda are largely 
occupied with descriptions of the sky; and all its features—sun, 


jects, could hardly 

Se of the blue Dy, Tn the 1 the sky and heaven are 
mentioned more than four hundred and thirty times, and still 
no mention is made of the color of the former. In no part of the 
world is the blue of the sky more intense than in Greece and 
Asia Minor, where the Homeric poems were composed. Is it 
possible to conceive that a poet (or the poets) who saw this as 
we see it now could write the forty-eight long books of the 
Tliad and Odyssey and never once either mention or refer to it? 
But were it possible to believe that all the poets of the Rig Veda, 
Zend Avesta, Iliad, Odyssey, and Bible could have omitted the 
mention of the blue color of the sky by mere accident, etymology 
would step in and assure us that four thousand years ago, or, 
perhaps, three, blue was unknown, for at that time the subse- 
quent names for blue were all merged in the names for black. 

“ The English word blue and the German blau descend from 
a word that meant black. The Chinese hi-u-an, which now 
means sky-blue, formerly meant black. The word nil, which now 
in Persian and Arabic means blue, is derived from the name 
Nile, that is, the black river, of which same word the Latin 
Niger is a form.” 


Homer certainly had a word for blue, though he may not 
have applied it to the sky. 

This last statement—that I ever got transformed into g— 
makes me prick up my ears, but perhaps it would not if I 
knew more; and we need not let it fatally affect the whole 
paragraph, or the statements (op. cit., 30, 31): 


As the sensations red and black came into existence by the 
division of an original unital color sensation, so in process 
tims these divided. First red divided into 1 then that 
red into red-white. Black divided into black-green, then black 
again into black-blue, and during the last twenty-five hundred 
years these six (or rather these four—red, yellow, green, blue) 
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have split up into the enormous number of shades of color which 
are now recognized and named....... 

“The power of exciting vision of the red rays is several 
paein Aeagro peine Aii 
& regular and rapid decrease of en as we pass down the 
spectrum from red to violet. It in plain that ir there bas been 
such a thing as a growing perfection in the sense of vision in 
virtue of which, from being insensible to color the eye became 
gradually sensible of it, red would necessarily be the first color 
perceived, then yellow, then green, and so on to violet; and this 
8 what both ancient literature and etymology tell us 


But in the face of all this pretty demonstration and these 
great authorities, stand the facts that the Egyptians used 
color very well four or five thousand years before Christ, and 
that the people in the Dordogne caves used it as much, prob- 
ably, as twenty thousand years before. Moreover, recent 
savages in a state presumably far behind that of the peoples 
whose writings are quoted by Dr. Bucke and his authorities, 
use many colors, and often with skill that puts civilized man 
to his trumps. Among them, however, we should be slow to 
put our wampum-making Indians: for they used the colored 
beads which we gave them. But we found them with their 
senses far enough evolved to appreciate those beads, as good 
William Penn knew to his profit. 

Yet although Dr. Bucke may claim too much, what he 
gives us is interesting and suggestive and in the general line 
of evolution; and as we go on, we shall meet growing reason 
to look for truth on both sides in most conflicta between 
theories, and even between theories and facts. 

It is an interesting question whether the eye as we 
know it, is to be farther differentiated to report more colors, 
or whether we must depend for farther knowledge of the 
invisible ends of the spectrum, upon instruments of our 
own devising. Somehow phenomena for which we have to 
depend on instruments, do not seem as really parts of our 
very own universe, as phenomena reported directly by our 
senses. It seems more in accord with the beneficence 80 
prominent throughout previous evolution, that our senses 
shall be expanded. Let on the other hand, while that would 
be more joy, it would not exercise our new and ineffably 
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valuable power of inventing instruments and hypotheses, and 
finding lawa for ourselves, 

As with the eye, so with the ear. Is it going to atop 
at ten octaves, when even some insecta appear to hear higher 
tones than we can, and the whale lower? 

So with the other senses. All are of course, like sight and 
hearing, the products of an evolution in response to the en- 
vironment. Almost equally of course, then, they are yet but 
amall parts of a possible—even probable development. 


In dreams, when separated from the activities of the body, 
consciousness approaches such experience of new faculties— 
the surmounting of time and space and gravitation; and we 
cannot declare it impossible that consciousness separated alto- 
gether from the body should have such experiences, even to 
degree compared with which the difference between a 
creature with one sense and a creature with six senses, is 


Men now living have seen striking evidence that such 
development is going on. Some very competent observers 
think they are now watching the most tremendous of all 
evolutions yet known in the faculties themselves, of which 
more later. i 

As with the faculties, so, as already intimated, with the 
universe. As nearly all the universe we know is outside the 
protozoön's, are not the indications virtually conclusive that, 
outside of the one we know, there is more, bearing to ours 
a ratio greater than ours bears to the protozoin’s? What 
reason have we to believe that all the universe revealable 
to a possible sense of sight, is revealed to ours? We have 
excellent reason to believe that it is not. By photography and 
the Roentgen apparatus, we can now find at the ends of the 
spectrum, rays from which our eyes as yet get no direct 
sensation whatever. Instruments show us longer and shorter, 
and slower and quicker vibrations than those of which our 
senses take direct cognizance. And even between the two 
extremes that we do cognize, there seem to be gaps that we do 
not. This amounts to an almost mathematical reinforcement 
of the demonstration already given—that the sensizable uni- 
verse, with its bounteous gifts to the intellect and the emo- 
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tions, with the numberleas avenues for exploration that it 
offers the adventurous soul, and with the numberleas new 
gifts it undoubtedly holds at the ends of those avenues, is, 
after all, but a mere foretaste of a universe waiting for the 
enjoyment of eyes evolved beyond ours, and containing intel- 
lectual and emotional exaltations that our blind gropings 
even now touch without understanding. 

Truths similar to those illustrated regarding the visible 
universe, must hold even more strongly regarding the audible 
universe, because music is far the youngest of the arts: it 
has no masterpiece two hundred years old, while all the other 
arts have masterpieces over two thousand. 

And yet are degrees between fragments eo small in com- 
parison with the probable wholes, worth considering? The 
phraseology, however, assumes that the wholes are open to 
human conception—a weakness haunting the phraseology of 
philosophic speculation. 

The evidence, then, seems conclusive from the evolution 
of the recognized faculties, not to speak of the vague new 
ones now the objects of so much research, that in proportion 
to our senses, we know virtually as little of the universe around 
us, a8, in proportion to his senses, does the jelly-fish floating 
in the dancing sunlit water among the yachts and the bathers, 
and touching the loveliest of them with the same sensation 
as if she were a floating log. 

And yet the myriad particulars, objective and subjective, 
which make our universe eo different from the jelly-fish’s, 
would probably, when compared with the whole universe (so 
far as our minds can grasp the idea of a “ whole” universe) 
show a ratio amaller than does the jelly-fish’s universe when 
compared with ours. 

In a word, evolution has demonstrated the existence of a 
Heaven, and instead of being up above us (which meant 
something before Copernicus and Newton) it is all around 
us and in us, only waiting for faculty to recognize it. Nay, 
we have been living in it all the time. If to the Heaven I 
tried to describe from my summer-house and my east window, 
could be added reunion with those I have lost, and gratifica- 
tion of divine curiosities just fast enough to prevent dulling 
them, I, for one, don’t want any better Heaven. 
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Or from another point of view, did human imagination 
ever devise an entrance into Heaven, to be compared with 
the experience of a person born blind, suddenly restored to 
aight in presence of a beautiful landscape, or better still, of 
a beautiful and beloved person? Yet experiences of the 
name nature, but immeasurably greater, cannot be held im- 
possible to a creature without a sense, or with only one, 
or two, or five, or any number. Whatever the number, we 
cannot conceive the impossibility of another sense being added 
to the organism, or another field of response existing in the 
objective universe. 

But while the universe of the higher organism is a heaven 
compared with the universe of the lower organism, it is not 
generally appreciated as such: for in only exceptional cases 
has it had the benefit of the immediate contrast between blind- 
ness and sight, or deafnesa and hearing. 

However, each appearance has been only an appearance—a 
quality: the thing in itself” is unknown to us, and appar 
ently must remain unknown to us, except 80 far as its 
phenomena are revealed. Put yourself on Lake Champlain or 
one of the few lakes to compare with it, or in the Yosemite, 
or by the Grand Canyon, or at Zermatt, realize that the 
immeasurable source of strong, beautiful, beneficent (is it toe 
much to say benevolent?) Power, is revealing itself to you in 
the vibrations entering your eyes; regard the scene as simply 
a lovely aspect of an infinite source of loveliness partially re- 
vealing itself to you, and probably to reveal to our descendants 
immeasurably more of itself in ways that beggar our imagina- 
tion; or go and listen to great music, and realize it as a 
revelation, through the composer, of the same Power; 
saturate your soul with such revelations, and then, that 
you may appreciate them all the better, contrast them with 
the gross and fantastic and often hideous pictures with 
which, under the name of revelations, barbarous priests 
have imposed the awful power of mystery on barbarous 
peoples. 

But the powers of mystery are lovely as well as awful. 
The mists and mountains and dark shadows opposite me as 
I write, are both. I do not read their meaning, as I read 
the meaning of a*-+ Lab b, but they lift and expand 
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and deepen the soul as do no meanings that I can read; and 
while they raise the most terrible questions, they answer 
them with: “Peace! Wait! Work! Earn the reat that you 
feel is in Us! All will be well!” 


CHAPTER VI 
SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION 


Wrrs suggestion of the Beneficence which has been breed- 
ing from our deaf and blind ancestors a progeny that enjoys 
the universe open to us, comes the question: What need 
of the ancestors’ being deaf and blind? Perhaps an answer 
whose consistency with the fact would not be its sole merit 
would be: “ None of your business.” 

But really it is no detraction from the Beneficence (or 
any other name that you may see fit to spell with a capital) 
doing the evolution, that the evolution did not begin higher 
up. We cannot conceive its doing so, any more than we can 
really conceive a creation. Just at what point would our 
wisdom have the evolution begin, and what reason have we to 
believe that it could begin in any other way than it did, or 
that the inflow of the Cosmic Soul into us can be attained 
in any other way than through just that evolution? The 
Power does not seem to have been able to make the universe 
perfect, and yet we assume the power to be unlimited—what- 
ever that may mean, in spite of all the evidence indicating 
that it is not. Here comes in the inconsistency that we allege 
between an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful God, and the 
existence of suffering. What do we know about “all,” except 
all of some limited thing? The very phrase is part of that 
nonsense-jabbering that we always fall into when we use words 
greater than our actual conceptions. We merely assume such 
a God, despite the facts that we cannot conceive one, and we 
never saw any evidence of the existence of one. 

We simply see the greatest power we know, but a power 
we know to be imperfect, evolving the greatest universe we 
know, but a universe we know to be imperfect. We have 
much reason to believe that we are to see more; but to juggle 
with words that imply having seen all, or having seen what 
we have not, is to babble idiocy. 

67 
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All this suggested to Mill a deputy god of inferior powers 
a queer suggestion for a man of his ability to entertain: 
for the need of a deputy arises only from the principal’s 
limitations: so why not admit them at once, without lugging 
in the deputy, or bothering ourselves to reconcile them with 
the gratuitous pseud-ideas of an almighty and all-benevolent 
cause and regulator of the universe? For our purposes, the 
Cause is just powerful enough and just benevolent enough 
to produce, so far, the universe as we know it, no more and 
no leas; and if we are not satisfied with that amount of 
power and benevolence, after we have watched life long 
enough to realize the good evolved from its evils, and to 
catch glimpses of the possibilities of vastly greater future 
good, we are pretty hard to please. 

The real indications are of the obvious fact that our powers 
of apprehension are not unlimited. We are even so atupid 
that we are in the habit of saying that the universe is full 
of imperfections and suffering and death, when it is no such 
thing: it does contain imperfections, suffering, and death, 
but anybody who says it is “full of” them, simply has 
diseased perceptions. The sad facta play a very minor part. 
As I write this in my summer-house, the sheep are bleating 
as they feed in the sunlight down the hill, sleek and happy. 
All summer I’ve enjoyed watching them enjoy themselves. 
During that time half a dozen have been killed by dogs. 
There are scores of them left. Shall I say that their universe 
is “full of” dogs and death? More of them have been 
killed for my table. Am I proved capable of nothing but 
ruthless murder? 


Despite the misery in the universe, the joy is there, and 
immensely preponderant; and we constantly see the misery 
working out good. 

This is a fact apt to be denied by the inexperienced and 
unrefiecting, and realized only as life grows longer and 
richer. Yet assertions of it abound in the utterances of 
those whose thought is wisest and deepest. For proofs of 
it, however, one is generally thrown back on his own ex- 
perience: because such proofs are most frequent and con- 
vincing in the things locked in each one’s own breast. They 
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are seldom known to the biographers, and still more seldom 
given by the autobiographers—and when the fundamental 
facts are known, their relations are seldom realized. Pious 
soula—and many souls have been made pious by such ex- 
perience—often delight in pouring out their convictions of 
the beneficence of God in bringing good from evil, but 
where their convictions rest on their actual experiences of 
real life, and not on mere religious ecstasy, they are natu- 
rally slow to expose the experiences to the world, espe- 
cially as the secrets of others are so often interwoven with 
them. 

Many must have wondered if it was not a duty to do 
violence to their own feelings, and give the world the benefit 
of such experience; but if, as an extreme instance, the prema- 
ture death of someone useful and admirable and loved, has 
been demonstrated in the course of many yeara to have 
made possible for the survivors, shifts in the kaleidoscope of 
life so good that the lost one would gladly have died to 
effect them, to proclaim the particulars might not only expose 
to the cold world the tenderest feelings of many survivors, 
but might appear an underestimate of the life that is lost, 
and a lack of affection for the memory. And yet there is 
probably nobody of much experience and reflection, who does 
not know of just such instances. 

Moreover, in many such cases, the preponderance of good 
rests on the assumption that the life is continued beyond: I 
do not mean the easy general assumption that the Iost one 
has entered into a state of bliss beside which the agonies of 
illness and death, and the sufferings of survivors, are as 
nothing; but I mean a set of very obvious consequences which 
would be rational in the extreme if there ia a future existence 
very much like this one to round them out, while without the 
possibility of such consequences in an after life, the present 
life often seems like chaos. 

And yet even that chaos can often be resolved by bravely 
and candidly offsetting life’s joys against its sorrows, finding 
it as good as it generally is, and assuming the peace of 
oblivion at the end. 

That, however, is not the whole matter: for the educating 
influence of suffering in life here, as we know it, is highly 
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valued by the best souls, and its recognition is so general as to 
be almost a commonplace. 


Yet when one realizes that the universe is governed by 
law, it is hard to realize a law comprehensive enough to 
reach down into the details of each life, and make its reverses 
what the character needa—to pick out among all the apparent 
jumble of microbes and snakes and tigers and bad machines 
and explosions, just the one and at just the time, that each 
human being needs it to do him or his survivors good. 

Equally hard is it to imagine a law which much oftener 
sends the apparent “accidents” of happiness in the same 
way. And yet some of the wisest of earth very strongly and 
deliberately suspect—not a few of them hold as a belief 
founded on frequent verification, that the Law and the Power 
great enough to swing the stars, is also delicate enough to do 
just those little things. It has often been found worth while 
to search life and conscience closely for the evidences. 


Among the things hard to realize a generation ago—and 
much harder the generations ago when the litanies were com- 
posed, would have been the attitude now growing more general 
toward one more hard subject. We know now that among 
the greatest humbugs ever imposed upon humanity by human- 
ity, or inhumanity, has been the horror of death. As the views 
inculcated by the priest for hia revenue’s sake are gradually 
disappearing, we are gradually realizing that death is a much- 
maligned institution, and that, except in its apparent incon- 
gruities with the useful and hopeful, it has, everything 
considered, much to commend it. As evolution is making 
life more normal, death becomes more normal—nearer a 
mere long-awaited and welcome release from weariness and 
ennui. Weariness and ennui are inevitable under limited 
conditions: the wider the conditions, however, the longer it 
takes to get tired of them; but the time must come. The 
question therefore is really: Why are our conditions limited? 
and our answer is: Whatever impressions like the worm’s 
impressions of scenery and music, we may get outside of 
time, space, matter, motion, and force, while we are subject 
to them, no mortal mind can really conceive of unlimited 
conditions. It seems to follow, absurd as it may at first 
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appear, that no mortal mind can conceive of conditions under 
which death must not in time be a blessing. That now it 
eo often comes prematurely as to seem, and probably to 
be, a curse, is a corollary of imperfect evolution. But if, in 
our erring judgments, we must regard it as worse or better 
than it is, what have we to gain by regarding it as worse? 
There is a rapidly reviving impression that we don’t know 
much about it anyhow, and that the little we do know is 
the worst there is to know. 

Part of the bad is the apparent fact that the universe 
beyond our senses must remain unenjoyed by us if death 
ends all. This tends to make the faith in such a universe 
more tantalizing than inspiring; but as we proceed, we may 
find some reasons why it should not be tantalizing. 


We have now been through such a summary as conditions 
permit of the reactions between soul and universe covered by 
our present knowledge—by our recognized faculties on ona 
aide, and such phenomena as we have been able to correlate, 
on the other. 

But it is a plain corollary of evolution that there should 
st times appear germs of faculty but faintly and rarely 
apprehended, giving riss to phenomena new, strange, doubt- 
ful. In this vague field lie many, perhaps most, of our future 
possibilities, and it would be a very chary review of our 
cosmic relations that should leave it out, or that even should 
refrain from any inferencea regarding the unknown that 
our faint glimpses of it may legitimately suggest. It is 
even true that as the old forms of belief regarding the cause 
and fate of the universe and the soul, are nearly all gone, 
the old fervors and the old despaira are nearly all gone too; 
and with them seem gone nearly all great productive powers 
of the spirit; and the world, with its great new mechanical 
inventions, is abeorbed as never before since Rome fell, in the 
luxuries of material things. 

The making of inferences regarding the unsensed universe, 
notwithstanding their inevitable uncertainty and unverifia- 
bility, has been, the vast majority think, of great benefit 
to mankind: for the universe we do not know is presumably 
far more important—possibly even to us in ways dimly sensed 
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—than the universe we do know, and the vague borderland 
between the known and the unknown is the field of much 
of poetry and the other arts. 

Every good strong emotion—and possibly every bad strong 
emotion (which must be a misapplication or an excess of a 
good one) brings the soul to the borders of the unknown— 
to the frame of mind where one is very apt to cry out: 
“God!” and sometimes as apt to cry it out in oath as in 
prayer. De Quincey speaks of literature as giving “ exercise 
and expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy with 
the infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx is a 
step upwards, a step ascending as upon a Jacob's ladder 
from earth to mysterious altitudes above the earth.” This 
is at least equally the effect of great music, painting, sculp- 
ture, even architecture—of beauty in all its forms, most 
perhaps of the great aspects of Nature, including humanity. 

Certain it is that without an abiding consciousness that 
the known mass of phenomena is not all, and that behind 
them is a cause transcending our imaginations, life loses some 
of its best emotions, the imagination grows arid, and the 
moral impulses shrink. While what we know, and the in- 
creasing of it, can more than occupy all our working powers, 
they work all the better for an occasional dream of greater 
and less troubled things. 

When imaginations of the unknown world have most filled 
the consciousness, mankind has done ita greatest creative 
work. For three thousand years, under both classical mythol- 
ogy and Christianity, the great outpourings of genius sprang 
from a consciousness saturated with relationships assumed, 
whether truly or falsely, to personal gods and immortal life. 
That consciousness built the Greek temples and the Gothic 
cathedrals; it carved the Apollo Belvedere and painted the 
Sistine Madonna; it wrote the Iliad and the Inferno and 
the Paradise Lost; it composed the masses of Haydn and 
Beethoven and the Stabat Mater; and it has done more to 
shape the conduct of mankind than all the science, all the 
codes, and all the armies: for though it has not shaped 
the sciences, it has inspired the codes, and impelled most of 
the armies. 

These relations to the unknown have often been lost sight 
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of and ignored, but yet 80 generally and persistently have 
they been felt that until lately they constituted most of the 
atmosphere in which even the skeptic led his moral and 
emotional life; their fervoras and their terrors made virtually 
all of man’s existence vibrant: whatever may have been his 
speculations, ambitions, lusta, there was no escaping the con- 
sciousness of the mysteries of the universe and the obligations 
of the moral law, with all their power to terrify or inspire. 
The robber baron built a church, the Sicilian brigand prayed 
for the success of his expeditions, and even yet the “ criminal 
rich,“ as well as the rich not criminal, give freely for re- 
ligious uses. These emotions have probably been the greatest 
of world-influences since men began to take the universe 
seriously. When, in the rhythmic course of Nature, great 
waves of them have rolled up, they have generally come 
nearly at the same time with great epochs of literature and 
art. The struggles of the early church were followed by 
the literary inspirations of St. Augustine. Raphael and 
Luther were born the same year, and Michelangelo only 
eight years before. The harrowing of the English Church 
by Henry VIII was the precursor of Shakespere and his 
companions; the Huguenot persecutions brought the age 
of the great French dramatista and pulpit orators; the wars 
of the Cavaliers and Puritans bred Milton, and presaged 
the literature of Queen Anne; the great school of American 
writers was born of the struggle of the free spirit against 
Puritanism; the Victorian age in Literature was the age of 
conflict between Moses on the one hand, and Lyell, Darwin, 
and Spencer on the other. 

Be it noted in passing that, very often, these outbursts of 
literary and artistic genius did not take place in the times 
of greatest agitation, but a generation later. This, as I have 
suggested before (Outlook for Nov. 24, 1906), may go a long 
way to account for genius: it seems to be born—not made by 
its own experiences, but by fervors experienced by its pro- 
genitors. 

During all these birth-throes of the spirit, whatever differ - 
ences of opinion there were regarding the nature of God 
and of immortality, both were believed in, and enough things 
believed regarding both, to keep most of the world's active 
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minds busy; and to accompany the good results of such beliefs 
with a terrible amount of bad ones, including some of the 
worst tragedies in history. Conflicting assertions regarding 
the supra-phenomenal unsheathed the sword of Islam, and 
gave western Europe the most terrible wars and persecutions 
in history; for hundreds of years euch assertions turned 
friend against friend, brother against brother, parent against 
child. Asa typical instance so recently as John Fiske’s youth 
in the late fifties, in a small Connecticut city, his denial of 
orthodox Christianity ostracized him from social intercourse. 


But the reaction from all these extremes has been only less 
deplorable than the extremes themselves. After so many 
bad experiences from speculations regarding the unknown, 
it was not a strange reaction to deny euch speculations any 
legitimacy at all. 

As knowledge widens, men depend more upon knowledge, 
and tend to believe that absorption in the Beyond, where we 
have no knowledge, is the deepest folly, because it ia founding 
our greatest interesta in our ignorance. The systems of 
belief reared regarding the Beyond have taxed so many of 
the best powera of the race, and have so generally come to 
nothing, that at last many of their most ardent admirers, 
while insisting that their building has the highest value, have 
come to admit that the value is not in what is built, but 
in the act of building just as it was generally held, a couple 
of generations ago, that the highest value of education is 
not in what is learned, but in the act of learning. To say 
that there is not a grain of truth in these positions would 
be fatuous—as fatuous perhaps as the claim that the pre- 
ponderance of truth is in them. 

The best known expression of this attitude is of course 
Lessing's preference of “search for truth” to truth itself. 
No sane man really accepts this, yet it has been made famous 
by the nnquestionable poetry of its expression, and notorious 
by the passion of mankind for the intellectual titillation given 
by epigrams with a spice of truth and a sharper spice of 
contradiction of what is known to be true. The acceptance 
of euch an epigram makes the vulgar feel wiser than the 
acceptance of a. plain truth that everybody can see. Yet the 
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innate stupidity of the epigram in question is entirely in 
keeping with the dénouement of the masterwork in which 
it occurs. Despite all the poets have done for us, and no men 
have done more, many of them have a terrible amount to 
answer for. 

But it is almost superfiuons to reiterate that, wasted and 
worse-than-wasted poetry and philosophy have been but a 
small part of the negative effects of absorption in the Beyond. 
Dogmatic statements regarding it have clashed; and quarrels 
when neither side can be proved wrong are interminable, and 
their passions illimitable. 

In reaction against all this, a little after the middle of the 
last century, arose a school led by perhaps the most powerful 
mechanical intellect yet known—one the immensity of whose 
processes touched poetry. This school declared: This uni- 
verse, 80 far as we know it, can all be expressed in mechanical 
terms, and we have found the terms—or at least enough of 
them to show that in time the rest may be found; we are 
plainly on the track of principles that cover all we know, 
or can know with our tools for knowing. Those tools will 
never carry us beyond phenomena. Most of the wasted 
strength of historic ages has been in speculating beyond phe- 
nomena, and most of their miseries have come from conflict 
of opinions on alleged questions beyond phenomena. Now 
as trath there is not attainable, agreement is impossible. 
Let us stop all this waste and worry, and busy ourselves 
with the correlation of phenomena by the mighty new engine 
of truth we have just discovered after guessing at it for three 
thousand years—in Evolution.” 

This reaction differed from those led by Copernicus and 
Lather. That of Copernicus related primarily to the question 
of the earth’s place and man’s place, at the center of the 
universe. That led by Luther related mainly to the abuses 
in the church. Neither revolution materially disturbed philo- 
sophic opinions regarding man’s origin, daily duties, or des- 
tiny, or the universe beyond phenomena, and neither offered 
an engine like evolution for the revision of opinions. 

Since Luthers day the course of thought had vastly 
widened, and yet it had been so dammed back in the churches, 
in the schools, and even in social relations, that when the 
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dams were finally thrown down by Lyell, Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, and their friends, the flood of associations on which 
the old faiths depended, swept the faiths along with them, 
and the absurdities, abuses, persecutions, and horrors which, 
in the Christian and Moelem worlds, had attended speculation 
regarding God and Immortality, were so intensely reacted 
from, that for half a century some of the strongest minds 
have regarded such speculation as subversive of Philosophy, 


Morals, and general well-being. 


Nevertheless, the intellectual habits which had bred those 
speculations were go deep-seated that most of our contempo- 
rary philosophers have inherited more of them than they 
realize, and affect to ignore Spencer even while they habitually 
use his terms, and test all things by principles which, though 
faintly appearing as guesses from the beginning of philosophy, 
were first demonstrated as facts in mind, morals and society by 
him: indeed eo much of his work has got into the very air that 
everybody, according to capacity, breathes in his principles, 
often without realizing whence they came. 

This ignorant, not to say ungrateful, attitude of many 
contemporaries regarding Spencer, is partly due to the brain 
evolved on the old philosophy being in many ways imperme- 
able to the new. But it is also due, and perhaps in a greater 
degree, to Spencer having poured out the child with the 
bath; while insisting on the consciousness of the Beyond, and 
not denying, though not asserting, the Hereafter, he rigidly 
refrains from any speculation regarding the details of either; 
and what little light he flashea toward both, is brief and cold 
and dry. Though his daily walk and conversation were very 
much informed by the esthetic side of Nature, his philosophy 
was very little; and as it offers none of the beautiful assump- 
tions in which men have so long delighted, and deals very 
little in poetry, except as its immensities are poetic, people 
who cannot supply its poetical implications for themselves, 
are apt to reject it as bare and arid. But now comes along 
M. Bergeon and covers the colossal structure with flowers—a 
task for which the giant who reared it was not fitted. When 
I said this to M. Bergson, he supplemented it with one of his 
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inimitable touches“ I try to show how flowers inevitably 
grow out of it.” 

It is the proverbial fate of genius to have to make its own | 
constituency ; and while, in our day, that fate is not as heavy | 
as it was in the days of Socrates and Christ, the work against 
habit and heredity is still hard and slow. It must be rhythmic ` 
too, as Spencer was the first clearly to demonstrate. All these 
things make it easy to understand how, in spite of the revolu- 
tion wrought in philosophy by him, in spite of the contempo- 
rary spread of his doctrines over Europe, America, India, and 
Japan, there has been a reaction since his death—a reaction 
even among men who have for their main stock in trade, how- 
ever unconsciously accumulated and assorted, the principles 
that Spencer first clearly established, and even the terminology 
that he mainly created. 

While the principal cause of this superficial and ignorant 
unconsciousness of Spencer’s influence has undoubtedly been 
his refusal to pander to the appetite for transcendental spec- 
ulation, he yet provided the word Unknowable with a capital 
U, which lifted it from a negation into an assertion, and 
gave us a new word for something beyond the little contents 
of our consciousness, to believe in and lift our emotions 
toward. 

But why doesn’t the word Unknown answer the same pur- 
pose? As a negation, Unknowable is nothing but a truism: 
it cannot mean more than unknowable in the present state 
of our knowledge, and that is a matter of course: for when 
any item of the unknown becomes known, the state of our 
knowledge is changed. And to assert that no matter how 
many items become known, there will still remain an unknown 
residuum, and therefore that there must ever be an Un- 
knowable, is to make dne of those assertions involving the 
peeud-idea of infinity,“ in which the pre-Spencerian phil- 
osophy did its reasonings in circles, and which it is one of 
the firat principles of scientific philosophy to avoid. If, 
again, the word means that the number of things not now 
known is greater than can be learned while our race lasts, 
it rises from a truism or a pseud-idea, into a guess, but 
only a guess, even if one with which most men would agree. 
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But to assert that beyond our experience and knowledge 
there is presumably an immensity of truth and beauty and 
happiness, beside which our knowledge is as nothing, is only 
to assert what we have almost as much reason to believe 
from our experience, as we have to believe the experience 
itself. And we have nearly the same reason to believe also 
that we, or at least our descendants, will have an increasing 
share in that transcendent beatitude. Regarding our own 
chances, some guesses will be ventured in later pages. I 
say guesses: for when, as was the fashion with our ancestors, 
such speculations assume the certainty that we now seldom 
attribute to anything but hypothesis checked by verification; 
they have their dangers. 


To the universe which transcends phenomena, the name 
transcendent naturally has been applied. Of course more 
nonsense has been talked about it than any other subject; 
and in spite of the best intentions, I probably have talked 
my share, and shall probably talk some more. 

The term connotes two ideas (a) the unknown residuum of 
cause, etc., behind phenomena; (b) the portion of the universe 
whence we have as yet received no phenomena. Despite 
Transcendentalism being a jaw-breaking term, it cut a great 
figure on Boston Sundays a couple of generations ago; but for 
everyday use in our time, The Unknown might serve better. 

The Spiritual World is of course another term for the 
same thing, at least for its psychic side, if you wish to 
draw a distinction which to me grows more and more shadowy 
every day. When savages have had anything come to them 
from their Unknown, even if it were but a bullet from a 
musket, they have called it the work of spirits, and a large 
portion of civilized mankind does not materially differ from 
them to-day. That world, being Unknown, however, does 
not quite justify Spencer in calling it Unknowable, though 
we may be justified in spelling both with capitals. And 
our limited intellecta are apt to get on high horses and 
say that, in any event, it must be Unknowable in its totality, 
just as if the word totality in the connection were an idea, 
instead of a pseud-idea. 

As to the universe which transcends our knowledge, the e 
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world's records abound in confident expectations of finding 
“keys” and “passwords” that shall at a flash make all 
the unknown, known; and no end of “systems” of “ know- 
ledge” of it have been built, which were, of course, nothing 
but card-houses with words on the cards. The only stable 
knowledge has been built of classified phenomena; and the 
only progress into the transcendent universe has been step 
by step. Thus only has some of the universe which was at 
first all transcendent to our ancestors, become known to us, 
and thus only, 80 far as we can see, will some of the universe 
which is tranecendent to us, become known to our de 
scendanta. 


But speculation concerning the transcendent universe, when 
honestly regarded as speculation, is justified by several con- 
siderations : 

I. We never know when a speculation on the transcendent 
universe is going to bring a valuable slice of it into our 
Universe—into the Known (capitals have their uses). The 
speculation of to-day points the way to the demonstration 
of to-morrow—sometimes. 

II. Characteristics pervade phenomena which may be held 
to justify, though they may not strictly verify, some classes 
of conclusions regarding their cause. For instance, the general 
prevalence of beauty and happiness obvious to a healthy mind, 
prove the cause beneficent, and therefore give much reason to 
believe that it is benevolent. Such beliefs, however, must be 
held and enforced only in proportion to their verifiability. 

III. Some speculations beyond phenomena have verifiable 
advantages—they unquestionably enlarge and intensify our 
interests; and beyond possible waste of time, which they 
share with all speculation and even all experiment, their only 
disadvantages arise when they impose rules of conduct whose 
advantages are unverifiable. 

IV. What is more, we must speculate, at least on the re- 
lations of the uncorrelated phenomena that are constantly 
coming from the transcendental universe toward the universe 
of knowledge—that constitute the borderland of knowledge. 


But while science has been in the very act of demonstrating 
the legitimacy of guarded speculation, many have said that 
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science was killing the imagination. Others, however, insist 
that science has been the healthiest stimulus of the imagina- 
tion, not only in hypothesis, but even in poetry: certainly it 
gave a new and very deep note to the poetry of Tennyson. But 
equally certainly, it has diverted the imagination into new 
channels, and these have not yet become so familiar—eo much 
a part of the general consciousness which responds to poetry, 
as to inspire it habitually and powerfully, Poetry does not 
come from, or appeal to, deep learning or high ingenuity, 
but to the common emotions of mankind. True there is 
poetry in the spectroscope showing us the composition of 
the farthest visible star, there is poetry in the fact that what 
we call that star may be only light that has reached us from 
the star since it was burnt out and dead; but such facts, 
although science is pouring them upon the poet in profusion, 
are as yet so unfamiliar that he responds not so much by 
feeling their emotional implications and turning them into 
poetry, as by efforts to comprehend them. 

Poetry does not go hand in hand with knowledge, but skips 
all along the way, sometimes following in the paths which 
knowledge has opened and smoothed, sometimes going ahead, 
and throwing its vague lights into mysteries yet to be 
explored. 


BOOK II 
UNCORRELATED KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER VII 


INTRODUCTION 


Wart do we mean when we say we know a thing? That 
we recollect enough of its qualities to be sure that when we 
find an object possessing those we recollect, and no others 
inconsistent with them, it will be the thing we know, or 
one like it—one in the class of things with which our recol- 
lections correlate it. Far off at the edge of the woods I 
see a moving object. I cannot make out another quality. I 
simply correlate it with the class moving objects. Otherwise 
I don’t know what it is. It emerges from the shadow, and 
I see that I can correlate it with the smaller class of dark 
moving objects. A little nearer, and I am able to correlate 
it with the still smaller class of brown moving objects, but 
I don’t know how high the grass around it is, and don’t know 
whether to correlate it with cattle or deer or dogs. It begins 
to run toward me, and its motion correlates it with dogs. 
Its coming toward the house tends to correlate it with my 
dogs. That, taken in connection with its color, narrows the 
correlation down to collies: the color excludes it from the 
class Scottish terriers to which my third dog belongs. But 
among collies, I can’t tell before it draws nearer whether 
it is Laddie or his son Shep; but as he runs up to me, his 
very long hair and comparative lack of white, and large 
head, and affection for me, correlate him with my recollections 
of Laddie, and I “know” him. Now here are successively 
the qualities visibility, motion, color, brown color, the addi- 
tional mass of visible qualities that go to make up dog, 
the invisible one of tendency to come to my home, which 
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marks it as my dog, the specific colors which mark it as my 
collie dog, and the long hair and preponderance of brown 
and big head, which mark it as Laddie. 

Dear old fellow! He was literally old, and within a month 
of my writing that passage, he fell miserably and incurably 
ill, and we had to chloroform him, which is more than we 
would do for each other under similar circumstances. Let 
the passage stand as a monument, however perishable, to 
as loving and constant a friend as I ever had. 

Now when I say I “knew” this dear dog, it is because 
the whole mass of qualities enumerated were correlated with 
my recollections of a corresponding mass of qualities which’ 
constituted Laddie. Had they not been, I should have had 
to say, if asked: “I don’t know the dog.” All the knowledge 
up to that point would have been uncorrelated with the 
knowledge essential to my knowing him. 


Now when certain people are present, there are crackinga 
and tappings going on around the room, There is nothing 
visible or discoverable to account for them; so we can’t safely 
correlate them with mechanically caused noises. They are 
too frequent to be correlated with the shrinkage of wood- 
work. Jones, who has heard similar noises before, correlates 
them with certain qualities he has experienced before, and 
says he “knows” them—that they are noises caused by 
spirits. I on the other hand having never heard anything of 
the kind, and having nothing to correlate the noises with, don’t 
“know” what they are: to me it is uncorrelated knowledge. 
And as, so far, Jones and the rest of us know precious 
little, if anything, about “spirits,” I suspect that in some 
important respects it is really uncorrelated knowledge with 
him. Similarly I see tables move in presence of certain 
people who touch them very lightly or not at all: so I cannot 
correlate the moving power with muscular force. Nor can 
I correlate it with electricity: for electricity doesn’t act 
on wood; or with anything else I know. So for me, the 
little knowledge I have of it is correlated with so little of 
what I know about modes of force, that I can’t say that I 
“know” it. We say we know things, when what we know. 
about them is correlated with what elee we know, and the 
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wider and closer the correlation, the better we know the 
things. 

Now as Jones thinks he knows all about spirits, and that 
what he knows about this force correlates itself with what 
he knows about spirits, and that therefore the force comes 
from spirits, there is no use in my telling him that it comes 
from the medium because the medium is as tired aa if he had 
done the work with his muscles. 

Because the noise takes place only when the medium is 
present, I can only correlate it with human forces, though 
with none I had known before. Jones prefers spirits. 


Well, we have a good deal of such uncorrelated or half- 
correlated or miscorrelated knowledge—it makes the border- 
land between knowledge and conjecture, and consists largely 
of both. 

As to knowledge and possible knowledge, we are each in 
the midst of two concentric spheres—not perfect ones, but 
with irregular surfaces. Of course the spheres of no two 
men are alike. Each lives in one consisting of what he knows, 
or thinks he knows—of his sensed and correlated knowledge. 
This shades into an including sphere made up of scraps 
of uncorrelated knowledge but partly sensed, of intuitions 
and impressions—some of them little more than emotions 
many of them, however, undoubtedly the germs of knowledge 
yet to mature. Then, we have every reason to believe, beyond 
this sphere must be a measureless infinity outside of not only 
our sensed and partly-sensed knowledge, but of our intuitions 
and emotions. 

Most of the rest of our book will relate to the including 
sphere, and will consist largely of suggestions for correlating 
its vague knowledge with that of the sphere of things we know. 

The borders of the sphere of knowledge and the sphere 
surrounding knowledge, overlap in both experience and feel- 
ing, or intuition, or whatever you see fit to call it. When 
some of our ancestors attained a general sense of light, they 
must have had some vague impressions which have developed 
into our sense of color; so when they got as far as a clear 
general impression of sound, they must have had vague im- 
pressions of what are to us pitch and timbre and even har- 
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mony and discord. Now we, in experiences that exercise 
our present faculties to the full before great aspects of 
Nature, or great pictures, statuary, or music, are filled with 
exaltations of “we know not what” beyond our distinct 
sensations. Similarly in the laboratory, the workshop, the 
study, the forum, even the market-place, something just be- 
yond always invites us, and in overtaking it, we become 
vaguely and tantalizingly conscious of yet more beyond. 


This “beyond” presents itself partly in open questions 
solvable by our present clearly-evolved faculties, and partly 
through faculties but little evolved and little understood. 
The groups of course merge into each other, as we have 80 
often had occasion to notice that subdivisions do. In the 
first group are the phenomena whose genuineness nobody 
doubts, but that are not yet correlated, like the Aurora 
Borealis; or phenomena not yet actually witnessed, but clearly 
ascertained, like the Pole before Peary, or Neptune when 
Adams and Leverrier had told where it was, but no man had 
seen it. At these questions explorers and scientific men in 
general are working, with faculties like those of other men, 
though often superior in degree, 

In addition to this physical group of uncorrelated know- 
ledge, there is a similarly uncorrelated psychical group of 
phenomena considerably known and accepted, which includes 
visions—sleeping and waking—somnambulism, and both the 
foregoing under hypnotism and suggestion. 

But beyond that group of phenomena well known but 
poorly correlated, is a mass of phenomena newly and rarely 
observed which are as yet so strange that they are generally 
attributed to illusion or deceit. These phenomena are in 
the borderland of faculty, as well as in the borderland of 
knowledge. They depend upon human powers whose exist- 
ence is but lately suspected, and still generally doubted, and 
which, if they exist, are the very latest and rarest fruits 
of evolution. 


The fact that people vary enormously in their powers, is 
obvious to all but the immense majority having inferior 
powers. That great ability of any kind is rare, is probably 
a corollary of evolution (though I have not yet happened 
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on any demonstration of such a connection): 80 it is to be 
expected that new powers should be manifested by but few 
people. That such is the case regarding certain powers to 
be descrived later, has been used as an argument against 
their genuineness. There may be other arguments against 
it that are good, but this one, as far as it goes, is certainly 
for it. 

Intellectnally and emotionally men differ among themselves 
more widely than any other genus of animals. I don’t mean 
merely the difference between ordinary men and Beethovens 
and Shaksperes, who have faculties in high degree which 
almost everybody has in perceptible degree, but I mean that 
some men seem to possess faculties which most men seem 
not to possess at all. One of these most marked differences 
is in the premonitions of the unsensed universe. Even on 
the emotional side, some men have virtually no such pre- 
monitions, while they illumine the faces of others so that 
you can often pick out such men on the street. Such premo- 
nitions are of course vague, and tend to become fantastic— 
“such stuff as dreams are made of, and in the efforts to 
give them precision, many systems have been built; and 
too often those not built in the laboratories, have fallen to 
pieces with great destruction to the reasonable faiths that 
were built in with unreasonable ones, and to the accompany- 
ing systems of morality. In truth, so far, the laboratory, 
the observatory, and their kindred have been the only places 
of permanently successful effort to increase our knowledge 
of the Beyond. 

But in the laboratory and the study, feeling the Beyond 
is greatly “sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Yet not only is the recognition of its existence a commonplace 
of healthy mental function, but emotional relations with it 
often seem essential to a worthy and symmetrical personality. 
It may well be questioned whether, even in the most common- 
place and humble people who command our respect, this feel- 
ing is not always very definite. Certainly the vast majority 
of them, even many of them who scoff at the ordinary mani- 
festations of religion, are religions in their way, having a 
fidelity to such ideals as they have, that rises to the mystical. 

There are indeed few human beings who are not some- 
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where, somehow, sometime, exalted by this mystical com- 
munion. It may be in a Gothic cathedral or a Methodist 
meeting-house, or in the chapel where the brigand prays for 
success in his expedition; it may be before the Matterhorn 
or the Sistine Madonna; before McAndrews’s engine or “a 
weed’a plain heart.” The person experiencing it may be a 
Saint Francis or an Uncle Tom; the occasions may be few 
in a life-time, or they may include almost every conscious 
moment; they may drive out of life almost every duty and 
responsibility, or they may overcrowd it with them, and in- 
tensify and sanctify them all, the humblest as truly as the 
greatest. But where, when, how, to whom, the feeling comes, 
it comes some time to nearly all; and whatever its name, it 
is a recognition of something beyond what we know, and 
greater than we know. 

And yet, while he who has not intensely felt his oneness 
with all conscious being, has not felt the Best, the attempt 
to live entirely in this feeling has on the whole been counter 
to the best uses of life—narrowing, enervating, and even 
bestializing. While mysticism includes the roses of Saint 
Elizabeth, it also includes the filth of Stylites, and the un- 
natural ecstasies of the celestial marriage. 

But by no means all the persons who have had this mystic 
sense have been vagabonds and parasites. Some of them have 
left work of inestimable value, though of the value of much 
of it there have been enormous differences of opinion. 

James in his Varieties of Religious Experience, quotes with 
approval from Dr. Bucke’s book which I have already cited. 
It contains some interesting theories, and quite interesting 
accounts of a couple of dozen people, from the prophet 
Moses to Walt Whitman, who have attained the Cosmic Con- 
sciousness, which Dr. Bucke places as the third plane in 
terrestrial experience, the first being mere consciousness of the 
environment, which beasts share with us; the second, the ordi- 
nary human subjective consciousness, the name of which in 
our translation from German philosophy is very unfortunate— 
“f self consciousness being well established as signifying awk- 
ward feelings in society. 

Dr. Bucke seems to think that Cosmic Consciousness—the 
feeling of oneness with Nature—our forces, its forces; our 
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thoughts, its thoughts; our life, its life, universal and eter- 
nal; our consciousneas, all consciousness—is the endowment of 
but a few favored beings, and that they generally get it at the 
culminating time of life, between thirty-five and forty-five, by 
some such knock-down experience as St. Paul’s, and gener- 
ally accompanied with an apparent blaze of glory, subjective 
at least. I suspect that more people are blest with it than he 
supposes. He says himself that it ia not necessarily accom- 
panied with any extraordinary general capacities. I (pnybody 
writing of these things, ought to contribute what he can to 
the sum of experience)—I cannot remember when I did not 
have the rudiments of it before great scenery and great music, 
and it culminated in me ten years before the usual period he 
assigns. It came with the blaze of light, but the light was 
from the natural sunset which, however, seemed that evening 
not confined to the far-off clouds, but to pervade the whole 
atmosphere and all other things, including me, and to be per- 
vaded by energy and mind and sympathy. Dr. Bucke says, 
rightly, I think, that the influence lasts in its fullness but 
minutes, seldom hours, but is never lost, and is sometimes 
renewed and reinforced. But I wouldn’t advise anybody 
wishing to retain it vividly, to plunge into the competition of 
American business; and even into studies of practical affairs 
—economics, politics, and the like: I suspect one has to keep 
his eyes pretty wide open to be fairly conscious of any 
Cosmic Relations that may inhere in such interests, 


It is not during the comparatively brief period covered by 
human records, that most of the impressions that have been 
in advance of knowledge during all evolution, have been 
overtaken by the understanding. With the exception of 
some indication that the color has developed some- 
what since Homer, our recognized senses and physical powers 
generally seem about the same in number and quality that 
they were at the earliest period we know of. Yet the pro- 
grees of mankind as we generally know it, has been some- 
what in the development of them. Everybody who sees much 
of ordinary laborers, knows that the best class of mankind 
has gone past the vast majority even in the ordinary senses of 
sight and hearing. 
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But in the nineteenth century, especially late in it, began 
to appear indications that, in a few exceptional individuals, 
evolution had brought the human organism to & point where 
it exercises modes of force before little known, if at all; 
manifests a complexity of personality and relations to other 
personalities, before unsuspected ; and receives knowledge not 
only through new channels, but of a new kind. Yet 2 
new faculties seem to delong in an old range 
knowing good people from bad “ by instinct,” or knowing hee 
there's an unseen cat in the room, and now extending up to 
seeing things without using eyes, hearing things without using 
ears, and getting, in other ways we don’t know, impressions of 
the unsensed universe, including what appear to be innumerable 
personalities. These impressions may come from the recollec- 
tions (often unexpreased and even unconscious, so far as we 
know) of other people, or from discarnate intelligences, or in 
some other way that we cannot conjecture much more than 
a worm with only color pigments can conjecture the visions 
of Turner. 

In the presence of the latest of these phenomena, a man is 
like such a worm exposing his pigment-spot to the reflected 
lights which make our visible universe; or like an insect with 
a rudimentary sense of hearing, fluttering in a hall where an 
orchestra ia playing. They must have some stirrings which 
hold sbout the same place in their interests and sensations, 
that our wonderings do before these matters of which our 
senses give us such faint inklings, and among which our 
curiosities do such clumsy fumblings. 


In proceeding to the study of the borderland of knowledge, 
and to some conjectures of what may lie beyond the border- 
land, I shall attempt nothing but the stady of phenomena, and 
a few cautious inferences from them. I lack the inclination 
and, I suspect, the capacity, to take a lot of words like 
“ infinite,” “eternal,” absolute,“ which are simply denials 
of knowledge, or omniacience,” “ omnipresence,” omni 
tence,” which are assertions of something the human mind 
cannot grasp, and by keeping such words a long time in the 
air, as jugglers do their balls, construct a system of Philoso- 
phy. Previous to Spencer, and to some extent since, thinkers 
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have done so much of this that, despite suggestions like Kant’s 
of the cosmogony, most of their work simply doubled on iteelf 
in circles, its predicates being merely its subjects in different 
phraseology; and its conclusions, like its premises, pseud- 
ideas with no possibilities of forecast in them. 

And yet for three thousand years the imagination has been 
the main instrument of philosophy, and curiosity beyond 
phenomena its main motive—both to such an extent that 
minds devoted to the subject have, both by habit and sur- 
vival, been so shaped for such vaporings, that it is still rare 
to find a mind inclined to philosophy which does not habitu- 
ally seek those mists. And it is equally rare to find a mind 
go open to the implications of evolution as to be guided 
by them in all its speculations, and thus saved from clueless 
wandering in the fog. 

The more I read of philosophy and histories of philosophy, 
the harder I find it to understand why men now trouble 
themselves with the guesses that were made on the material 
thinkers had before the recent knowledge of the physiology of 
the senses, and the persistence of force, and its relations to 
nerve function. Until those diseoveries, men certainly knew 
nothing worth considering regarding the fundamental question 
of the relations of mind and matter: so there could be no 
enduring basis for psychological speculation, nor the elements 
of a substantial organic body of doctrine to bear the name 
Philosophy. There was nothing but a chaotic fluttering masa 
of contradictions, without a single established principle on 
which to base a rule of conduct, much less any coherent 
body of ethics founded on what is, for us, universal law. 
Fragmentary rules of conduct had been derived from ex- 
perience, and embodied by men of genius in immortal phrases; 
and those rules had been in various degrees wrought into 
sporadic and usually fleeting systems; but the foundation for 
any universal and universally acknowledged systems of pey- 
chology, philosophy, or ethics, was unknown. 

I shall therefore not follow fashions still too current, by 
encumbering what I have to say with many citations of 
guesses that were made before our recent knowledge. Among 
the good reasons why I don’t cite them, is that I know, and 
care to know, very little about them. Even many guesses 
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that were made eo recently as just before the accumulation 
and verification of facts by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, are often too antiquated for our present purpose. 

I shall try, therefore, to make my examination of the 
subjects which tempt to the old-fashioned philosophy as 
free from it as I can. But that is no easy task: for everything 
we know—each science into which we have classified it, shades 
off somewhere into the unknown, and much that we have to 
deal with has hardly emerged from it. The new questions 
are tangled up with questions older than our records, but 
which have had little scientific consideration until some thirty 
years ago, and have not had as much since as their importance 
may be found to justify. They have, however, to some ex- 
tent, been named and classified, which is the beginning of 
science, and are, some of them at least, being slowly cor- 
related with our present knowledge. 

Certainties have a tendency to grow commonplace. Even 
mountains and oceans satisfy for but a time: so the flights of 
great and venturesome souls tend to the shifting skies of un- 
verified beliefs. These are sometimes misleading, but often 
inspiring, and it is one of the highest of intellectual delights 
to watch them through history, gradually becoming brighter 
and more definite; and helping make them 80 is perhaps the 
highest of intellectual functions. 


BOOK II— PART I 
TELEKINESIS 


CHAPTER VIII 
MOLAR TELEEINESIS 


Waite the past half-century seems to have shown us more 
of our Cosmic Relations, and to have widened them more, 
than all preceding time since man was far enough evolved 
to write his history, most attention has been attracted by 
the revolutionary discoveries affecting transportation of mat- 
ter, and the communication of ordinary intelligence by 
molecular forces of which we had long had some sort of con- 
ception. Of late, however, much attention has been devoted 
to new faculties and new means of communication. 

Included with the phenomena out of which knowledge is 
built, is the evolution of the senses which take cognizance 
of those phenomena; and during the last half-century much 
attention has been drawn to indications of an evolution of 
senses, or sensibilities, that take cognizance of phenomena 
before unknown, and that may perhaps surpass in importance 
(if comparisons can reasonably be made) any of the avenues 
of knowledge previously known. 

But in passing to the consideration of these matters, let 
it be distinctly understood that we are to consider only phe- 
nomena, and not mere speculations on assumptions regard- 
ing the transcendent world, which have made the bulk of 
‘what has been called philosophy. I shall deal freely in pro- 
visional assumptions, but only regarding phenomena, and 
I shall not use such words as infinite and eternal and un- 
conditioned, in any other sense than as indicating directions, 
regarding whose goals I shall not even knowingly make as- 
sumptions. To cut it short: beyond this point, this book, so 

9¹ 
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far as it is not record of fact, is mainly candid guesswork 
regarding fact. 

Yet in being so, it admits no affiliation with the famous 
masses of guesswork which announce themselves as established 
truth. 

On the borderland of our knowledge, we shall meet many 
strange and startling statements, among which there is un- 
doubtedly a substantial mass of fact, but just what that mass 
is, we shall find hard to determine, and after we have done 
our best to separate it, we shall find it equally hard to cor- 
relate it with our established knowledge. To the statements, 
the winnowing, and the correlation, we will now apply our- 
selves. And let us do so with the hope that we may find some 
new inspirations to lift us, if not back to our outworn creeds, 
at least to all in them which promoted our higher interests, 
and perhaps to more enlightened creeds promoting interests 
higher still. 

Early writings and traditions abound in accounts of magical 
control of nature, mysterious visions, and spiritual communi- 
cations and possessions, which may have been partly the 
results of some rudimentary senses or susceptibilities akin 
to those which, about the middle of the last century, were 
manifested in America, and since have appeared sporadically 
through Europe. 

At first persons occupying the two extremes of mental habit 
—theologians and scientista, alike generally scouted these 
alleged phenomena as fraudulent, and refused even to investi- 
gate them. But the genuineness of some of them may now 
be considered established in the scientific world, and that of 
several others held fairly open to consideration. 

The phenomena are both physical and psychical, though 
with some mysterious connection between them: for most 
persons, though not all, manifesting one group, have mani- 
fested the other. 

The physical group is in the powers (I) to move material 
objects by some extra-muscular force, and often without con- 
tact; (II) to pass matter through matter without disintegrat- 
ing either mass; (III) to cause motion in the air without any 
obvious agency. The aforesaid changes effected by the mys- 
terious force or forces are molar. It is claimed that there are 
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powers to produce also the following which are molecular: 
(IV) when near to certain objects notably running water and 
gold, and probably some others yet to be ascertained—to 
establish involuntarily between the operator and the object, 
some sort of current not yet named, but apparently akin to 
magnetism, which not only makes the operator aware of the 
nearness of the object, but causes in him nervous and mus- 
cular reactions; (V) to produce sounds from tangible objects 
and from the air, by some agency as yet unknown; (VI) sim- 
ilarly to produce lights; (VII) also changes of the aira tem- 
perature; (VIII) also evanescent unmaterial semblances of 
material objects. 

To the first of these powers is now generally applied the 
name telekinesis. The tele, however, is not to be regarded in 
the frequent sense of distant from, but merely as not in contact 
with. And as the objects concerned in all of the eight cate- 
gories are not in contact with the operator’s body, we may 
tentatively consider all the modes of force as telekinetic, though 
as more is known about them, such of them as survive scrutiny 
may receive separate names. 

The first of these alleged modes of force I have seen in 
action, and know to be genuine. There is plenty of honest 
testimony to the rest; the only questions arise over the possi- 
bilities of illusion. The testimony to the fourth (“ dowsing ”) 
and fifth (sound) is strong enough to have convinced me. 
That to the sixth (light) I consider in some cases very good, 
but in most not yet convincing. For the rest, the testimony 
does not seem to me convincing, perhaps because the allega- 
tions are so improbable, but the testimony is too strong to be 
ignored. 

The telekinetic forces ez vi termini act outside the body. 
The following forces are alleged to have acted through the 
will upon the body itself. I venture to suggest the name 
sutokinetic. They are said (I) to lift the body independently 
of any known agency; (II) to resist the effects of heat; (III) 
to produce stigmata and blisters. The testimony to the third 
seems convincing, also that to one class of incidents of the 
second; to the first, as to some sorts of telekinesis, it is not as 
strong as the great improbability requires, and yet too strong 
to be ignored. : 
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There is another new force of which we see evidences in 
the activities of the alleged spiritual mediums. [ call it 
psychokinesis. It will be described in due course. 

The uncorrelated psychical phenomena we will consider in 
Part III of this Book II. 


I am fortunate in being able to begin an account of teleki- 
nesis from my own experience—one which, in boyhood, in- 
augurated an interest in these subjecta that has endured 
through a long life. 

In the winter of 1856-7 or the spring of 1857, on a Sundsy 
afternoon, I was one of a dozen or so of the pupils of General 
Russella school in New Haven who were loafing in one of 
the recitation rooms, when one of them said to P——: 

“ Ghost, show us the spirits!“ 

The boy addressed was a delicate-looking chap of medium 
height, some sixteen or seventeen years old, whoee gentle and 
truthful nature had made him a favorite with us all—to a 
greater degree perhaps than any other boy in the school. 
The subject once opened, there was a quite general talk 
about raps being heard about his bed, and similar stories. 
It was news to me. I had previously supposed that his nick- 
name of Ghost“ was the result of his comparatively shadowy 
appearance, but I was to learn better. 

He objected to giving the exhibition because, he said, it 
tired him so; but at last he was persuaded. 

There were some music-stands in the room, probably two 
or three, over which we did our fluting and fiddling.—Cer- 
tainly they contained no hidden batteries and connections. 
Each consisted of a wooden slab some two inches thick, and 
some fifteen by eighteen in width and lemgth, resting on 
the floor; then from this a stick some two by three, rising to 
the height required by the average player; and on top of the 
stick, an inclined piece about the size of the base, but much 
thinner, serving as a desk for the music. The whole thing was 
made, probably, of white pine, and unpainted. 

P—— stood before one of these stands, placing his fingers 
and thumbs lightly on the desk, which sloped with the top 
away from him. Soon, he said:“ If there are any spirits pres- 
ent, will they please tip the stand?” No response. After 
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several repetitions of the question, the stand tipped gently to- 
ward him. Now, as the desk aloped away from him, its tipping 
toward him by his muscular force was absolutely impossible. 

After a time the stand would tip in response to all sorts of 
questions, and spell words in response to letters as the 
alphabet was repeated. Later knowledge leads me to believe 
that these tippings were in response to P——’s unconscious 
volition. 

Soon P——’s arms began to jerk convulsively, so that his 
hands ceased their permanent contact with the stand, and 
began to tap it with increasing frequency and strength. Soon 
the stand ceased to fall back into its natural position of stand- 
ing on the floor, but even in the intervals between the tap- 
pings, while his hands did not touch it, remained tipping 
toward him, not rising and falling as his hands rose and 
fell, but tipped permanently. The force produced this sus- 
pension without contact—literally was telekinesis, 

The jerkings increased in frequency and violence to 
a rapid tattoo of his fingers on the stand, the distances 
away from it between the beats increasing to nearly or quite 
a foot, and the stand steadily tipping more and more toward 
him until, probably, the top had passed the center of gravity, 
and yet it did not fall toward him or back toward its natural 
poaition, but was virtually held in what all previous knowledge 
would have declared an impossible position, 

Then he said: “Try to pull it down,” and the strongest 
boy among us on one side of the base, and I, who was perhaps 
the heaviest, on the other, tried to turn the base back to 
the floor. We could not. We spread ourselves on the floor, 
throwing our hands and the weight of our bodies over the 
raised bottom of the stand, but we could only eway it a little, 
while his hands continued playing their tattoo—both hands 
irregularly, not systematically relieving each other so as to 
exercise a continuous pressure, but leaving the stand, at in- 
tervals of perhaps a quarter of a second each, alternately with 
and without contact with him. The contest between the mus- 
enlar force of the strong boys at the base, and P———’s mysteri- 
ous force at the desk, continued for a minute or two, until the 
base of the structure was broken off or the nails drawn out, and 
P—— sank into a chair exhausted. The frail fellow had 
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put forth more force of some kind than the muscular force 
of two boys, each of much more than hia weight and many 
times his muscular strength. We were out of breath and 
tired too. I don’t remember whether P—— held the upper 
part suspended in the air, or whether a mysterious circuit 
with the earth was broken when we broke off the base. 

Fatigue like P——’s is generally mentioned as following 
experiences like his, and the other manifestations of tele- 
kinesis, There are a few instances, however, where appar- 
ently no fatigue is experienced. 

I remember realizing at the time that his force could not 
be electrical, as it acted through wood. 

There was no cabinet, no subdued light, no machinery but 
a commonplace piece of furniture familiar to all of us, no 
money paid for the show, nothing but an honest and kindly 
boy sacrificing himeelf for the entertainment of his mates. 

The broken stand remained there as evidence that we had 
not been hypnotized, and I seem to remember some incon- 
venience from being unable to use it before it was mended. 

Now if I have not told those things exactly as they 
occurred, I never told any other concatenation of as many 
things exactly as they occurred. The fact of his putting 
forth more of his mysterious force than we did of our mus- 
cular force, is as indubitable as any fact in my experience, 
The manifestation was so simple and coherent that not only 
was room for error conspicuously lacking at the time, but 
room for failure or distortion of memory has been conspicu- 
ously lacking since. 

A decade ago, Podmore would probably have urged against 
this testimony that it has no confirmation; that the parties 
were all boys; that the only witness was convicted during his 
youth of writing verses, and has since written fiction; that 
the testimony is nearly sixty years after the event, and that 
it was given when the witness was presumably in his dotege. 
Regarding the last objection I am not entitled to an opinion, 
and the others are all facts. The other witnesses of P——’s 
phenomena I have entirely lost aight of, and indeed forgotten 
who they were, except the boy who helped me break the 
stand. He was a Spanish-American, and went back to his own 


people. 
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For anybody, however, who, in spite of all that, is rash 
enough to accept the testimony, telekinesia is proved. 

If I doubt that occurrence, I must doubt every other ex- 
perience I ever had. My certainty regarding those phenomena 
cannot be increased. But if it could be, it of course would be 
by the vast accumulation since then, of evidence of similar 
phenomena. 


There have been many ludicrous efforts to account for auch 7* 
things by mechanical means, and regarding my experience 
with P——, I have been asked in many polite ways if I am 
a fool. But all this was long ago: of late the evidence for 
telekinesis is so strong as to have put an end to skepticism 
in a large part of the educated world. 

Manifestations of telekinesis have been known to come from 
many persons, and whatever the supplementary tricks of 
Eusapia Palladino—the “medium” most noted at present 
there seems no extravagance in assuming that this mode of 
force is sometimes manifested by her, and is the foundation 
of anything genuine in her performances, 


Here is an account furnished by one of my sisters of an 
occurrence somewhat similar to mine, witnessed by her: 


“The ae table tipping’ of which I have told you 
occurred many V 
friends. Sbe had — older, invalid sister, a charming, m 
netic woman, whose room was the center of all the lite a — 
gaiety of the family. One day a number of us girls were 
seated, as was our wont, around her bed—an old-fashioned 
‘ four-poster’ (for it was an old-fashioned home), when the 
conversation drifted to ‘spiritual rappings,’ ghosts, etc. One 
of our number (Miss A.), who had recently displayed remark- 
able powers in moving and tipping furniture, was challenged 

to make a small but very heavy oval marble-topped table, 
trobebly three or three-and-a-half feet in its long diameter, 
move over to the bed and N it. She accepted the chal- 
lenge, while we all watched with laughing incredulity. She 
prh Mpm the tige of thn Hogan of both lade’ on. the 
table, and in a short time it began to move, she following. 
When it reached the foot of the bed it began at once slowly 
to wriggle up the side—I can describe its motion in no better 
way—until it lay on its side at the feet of the startled 
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“On inquiring of Miss A. what her sensations were while 
the table was moving, we were told that she felt as if a 
stream of cold water were running from her finger tips up 
her arms, and she now felt quite exhausted. 

“Not one of us could have lifted the table onto the bed, 
using all the strength we possessed. She was soon after for- 
bidden to make auch experiments on account of the exhaustion 
which followed.” 


The other witnesses of Miss A/s phenomena are all 
dead. But since that day so much well-authenticated evidence 
of similar phenomena has accumulated, that one witness is 
worth more now than a dozen were then. 

I have been somewhat surprised at the number of private 
persons free from all suspicion of deceit, and not working 
for money, who have manifested such phenomena. While I 
have been busy at this book, the conversation around the sup- 
per-table at the Authors’ Club has more than once turned on 
experiences which have not yet been correlated with estab- 
lished knowledge, and probably half the men present have 
related some. 


The next case will be taken from the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, but before giving it, it will 
be well to give some idea of that society and its publications, 
citations from which will constitute a large part of the 
remainder of this work. 

Of course, like all other phenomena, these we are con- 
sidering have their recurrent waves (Professor Newbold says 
at intervals of about six centuries) of frequency and scarcity, 
as required by the law of vibration, or “rhythm of motion” 
as Spencer calls it; and probably the only new thing about 
them is that the latest wave happened, as already stated, 
to start up in the middle of the last century, and roll into 
the ken of modern science. Under the present faith in facts, 
there has been accumulated a vast array of those connected 
with these subjects. But apparently unlike most other matters 
of wide curiosity, until comparatively lately few syatematic 
attempts were made to “explain” them—to correlate them 
with established knowledge. 

About 1880, a group of friends connected with the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Dublin, met for the investigation 
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of obscure phenomena. It will not be surprising if the 
future regards the gathering of these friends as epoch-making. 
In 1882 they founded the Society for Psychical Research. 
The name Paychical was too narrow: for physical phenomena 
have also been examined and reported upon. Up to that time, 
eo far as I know, neither class of phenomena uncorrelated 
with existing science had received the attention of any organ- 
ized body of workers. In October, 1882, the society iasued 
the first Part of its “ Proceedings,” to be hereafter alluded 
to in these pages so frequently as to require the abbreviation 
Pr. S. P. R.,“ and later merely Pr. The first volume was 
completed in December, 1883. The twenty-sixth volume waa 
completed in 1913.“ The Society has also issued a Journal“ 
exclusively for its members, of which the fifteenth volume was 
completed in 1912. 

The general intellectual culture concentrated in the Society 
has seldom been equalled in any learned organization. The 
reports almost without exception are models of reasoning and 
diction. For their cultural effect alone most of them are 
well worth reading. The idea of vulgar and ignorant credulity 
in connection with the authors is ludicrous. Nor is it possible 
to feel regarding the reports as a mass, the misgivings ger- 
mane to the conclusions of purely literary persons regarding 
practical affairs: for though Frederic Myers, for instance, held 
a high position in literature; Henry Sidgwick held one equally 

# The B. P. R. was singularly fortunate in Its founders. They were 
all remarkable persons. Among them, in addition to Professor (now 
Sir William) Barrett of the Un yenir of Dublin, who called them to- 


gether, were Professor Henry Bid of the University of Cambridge, 
sod Messrs. F. W. H. Myers and Edmund Gurney, ex-fellows of Cam- 


Boon after the start, the Cambridge group was increased by Mrs, 
Sidgwick and Professor and Mrs. Verrall, all of whom, tally the 
ladies, contributed important matter to the Proceedings. Mrs. Verrall's 
as quite voluminous, and their scientific value is illuminated by rare 

terary charm 

Closely associated with those already named soon became America’s 

t paychologist, Professor William James, and Dr. Richard 
odgson. who in many N surpassed any of those named earlier, 
yet he did not, like some of them, leave an important book as a monu- 
ment. or, like others, attain fame in sciences outside of “Psychical Re- 
search.” But in devotion to the cause, in acuteness of the intelligence 
which he brought to it, ee in the detection of fraud; and in 
grasp of the Indications of gene 8 scattered among its bewil- 
g phenomena, he was perhaps first of all. James said that he 


* 
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high in the sciences of mind and society; Sir William 
Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir William Barrett have 
all received knighthood for their eminence in the physical 
sciences, and the position in psychology of Professors James, 
Royce, and Morton Prince I almost feel like asking the 
reader's pardon for naming in an American book. That such 
a society should have spent its time over trifling or unverified 
stories would be ridiculous to presume. 

The twenty-six volumes of the society’s Proceedings, and 
its Journal, contain also pretty much everything of great con- 
sequence on the subject that has been reported elsewhere. 
There is also a similar single volume of reports of a very 
eminent American society that existed from 1885 to 1889, 
and several volumes of reports of a later American society. 
So much of these later American reports is duplicated or sum- 
marized in the English reports, that I have not made a thor- 
ough study of them. In addition to these various reports, the 
literature of the subject in English is already considerable, 
though until the last fifth of the last century, with the excep- 
tion of a few books on Meamerism (or Hypnotism) and Som- 
nambulism, and the usual quack mystical works, it was mainly 
restricted to the general treatises on Psychology. The con- 
tinental reports and literature are worth attention, though 
until lately most continental investigators reported through 
the S. P. R. 


mey t in America as Secretary of the American Branch of the 


Other officers and members have been Lord Rayleigh ; Professors 
Bowditch, Cope, Crookes, Fullerton, L. P. Jacks, Langley, Lodge, 
Gilbert Murray, Newbold, Newcomb, Pumpelly, Royce; Drs. W. T. 
Harris, L. Emmett Holt, and Morton Prince; and Messrs. Thomas Da- 
ae E. Gladstone, J. G. Piddington, Frank Podmore, and A. 

; ace. 

of — eae 3 Diag, Potaa 8 5 
son, and James have gone from perhaps into 0 
meres which absorbed so much of thelr interest. 

fessora Lodge, Crookes, and Barrett. who were all of the earl 
77... pos Gace Mae Olen, AATE 
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— t with the usual sclentific skepticism, rs a — 
tist, and has written a volume on Survival of Man, 
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That large portion of the scientific world which has refused 
to study the phenomena, of course scouta the questions alto- 
gether, 

Professor Sidgwick, in his inaugural address as first Pres- 
ident of the Society, said (Pr. I, 8): 


“Tt is a scandal that the dispute as to the reality of these 
phenomena should still be going on, that so many competent 
witnesses should have declared their belief in them, that 30 
many others should be profoundly interested in having the 
question determined, and yet that the educated world, as 3 
body, should still be simply in the attitude of incredulity.” 

Probably no equal authority would find it worth while to 
express himself to that effect now. 7 

hout the early volumes of the Pr. S. P. R. a great K 
deal of attention was given to questions of intentional fraud, 
and an enormous deal of it was unearthed. But gradually 
enough unquestionable phenomena and reliable “ mediums” 
were found to leave the society little time or temptation to 
bother with others. 

The day for extreme skepticism regarding the actuality 
of most of the phenomena is now past. To doubt it is now, 
as in the oft-quoted phrase of Schopenhauer regarding 
telopsis, not skepticism, but ignorance. I shall not waste 
much space in attempts to authenticate them. Men have been 
very properly and profitably hung on the unsupported evidence 
of children, the only additional requirement being confirmative 
circumstances. Such circumstances, the existence of parallel 
verified cases, the character of the witness, and consistency 
of the general conditions, I shall try to regard in giving 
unsupported evidence. Yet the principle illustrated is the 
essential thing, and if it is so well supported as to deserve 
illustrating at all, it might sometimes be better illustrated 
for the general reader by even an impressive fictitious narra- 
tive, than by a squalid or malodorous fact. 

It is often impossible within the limits to give a fair ex- 
position of evidence on both sides. Persons caring for that 
must go to originals. I will give only what appear to me 
the points worth considering, with as fair an exhibition of 
the tendency of evidence as the space and my capacities 
permit. 
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We now proceed to some other cases of telekinesis taken 
from the Proceedings. I shall occasionally obtrude a query 
or suggestion or explanation in square brackets with my 
initials (thus: H. H.]. 

The first account is virtually identical with my experience 
with P—— and the music-stand. It is by Mr. George Allman 
Armstrong, of 8, Leesonplace, Dublin, and Ardnacarrig, 
Bandon... June 1, 1887. (Pr. VII, 158-9): 


“This manifestation... required a great amount of concen- 
trated will power, and when successful the reaults were startling, 
and the apparent physical force developed really wonderful... 
The table slowly geigi from side to side like a pendulum, 
stopped completely, and then, as if imbued with life, and quite 

enly, rose 9 off the floor to a height of a foot or 
fourteen inches at least, and nearly always came down with 
immense force, which... on several occasions proved destructiva 
to itself, as the broken limbs of the table we used... could 
testify. This table, I may add, was a round, rather heavy, 
walnut one, with a central column, standing on three claw legs, 
and it would have been impossible for us unaided to have de- 
veloped the force (by muscular energy) required to produce this 
manifestation....On several occasions I have succeeded in 
raising the table without contact, the latter rising to our 
fingers held over it at a height of several inches, like the 
keeper to a strong electro-magnet; in these instances the 
table swayed slowly in mid-air for many seconds before 
coming down with a crash... . Frequently. the table would 
rise on one leg, in which position I willed it to remain, 
the united efforts of the rest to press it down to sts normal 
osition „being utterly fruitless, and often resulting in a 
racture. ' 


In Pr. S. P. R. and elsewhere are given scores, probably 
hundreds, of authenticated accounta of phenomena similar 
to those just described, and due to both non-professional and 
professional mediums. There are two specially good ones 
in Pr. IV, 29, and IX, 259. 

The presumption for the genuineness of such phenomena 
is of course greater where the mediums sre persons least 
likely to deceive, such as children, and my young friend 
P——. There are many such cases. The two following 
accounts are furnished by Professor Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of Rio Janeiro (Pr. VII, 175f.): 
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At tea the dining - room table, round which were seated Mr. 
Davis, Mrs. Davis, their five little daughters, Mrs. Z., and I, 
swayed backward and forward, or rose at one end in sudden 
emphatic movements.” 


A very homogeneous party! It will often be seen later that 
these phenomena are generally better as the sitters are more 
homogeneous. Professor Alexander’s account continues; 


“I requested C., who was seated two places from me, her 
little sister D. being between us, to place her hand on the 
back of my chair, which she did, touching it with apparent 
lightness. The chair began at once to sway from side to side, 
and continued to do so after I had taken my feet from the 
ground. There was an application of great power.... All 
this while ©. sat immovable; and it was very manifest that 
she made not the slightest effort, The next evening Mr. X., 
who is very muscular, took C.'s seat, while I retained my own; 
and he then tried” [By muscular force. H. H.] “to produce 
the same effect under exactly the same conditions, with the 
result that his chair slid back, while mine remained immov- 
able. My weight, which I suppose has not changed to any 
ae degree since then, I find to be 13st.” [182 lbs. 

H. H.] “The high chair in which Amy, a child then thirteen 
months old, was seated was moved backwards and forwarda 
about 10 or 12 inches, between the table and the wall, this 
being done so abruptly that the chair was sometimes forced 

under the table and threatened to fall backwards. The 
child, instead of being alarmed, chuckled and laughed, though 
we older people were sometimes rather anxious lest she should 
be burt... . On the right hand of the child was seated Mra. Z., 
on the left A. The chair, while moving, . . was not twisted 
round as would be the case if it were drawn forward on one 
aide only by the foot of either of the neighbors. ...I have tried 
moving the same chair myself, when seated beside Amy, and 
find that, although I have rather more than the average strength 
in my lower limbs, the push can be given only with considerable 
difficulty, and has the effect of turning the chair half round.” 


In the following case (Pr. VII, 160f.) this force apparently 
acted in the absence of a medium; but the last three pan 
gràphs seem to indicate a medium after all. 

The word medium is a handy one if it is not taken to mean 
too much. Here of course it means only the medium—prob- 
ably the generator—of an unknown force. Later it will mean 
other things. 


“Our informant is a gentleman occupying a responsible 
position; his name may be given to inquirers. 
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“On Friday, September 23d, I took my four pupils to a 
circus,...leaying my two servants. at home.... All but myself 
returned at about 5:30, and found the two "servants on the 
doorstep, telling the boya not to go in by the area door... and 
explaining that all the bells were ringing violently, no one 
touching them, and they had been di doing so almost ever since we 
left. I ‘eft home, I think, at about 7 7 At about 9:80 
the cook came over. .. to say that we must come back, as 
were such dreadful knockinge going on in the house. . . It 
sounded like a mallet on a wooden floor, speaking loosely. The 
laundryman came in soon after it began and was, I believe, 
quite scared. ... A teacher in the board school was so scared by 
the knocking that he would not stay in the house, but went 
on the doorstep....When I came back I found the same 
state of things; the servants almost in hysterics, and the 
bells ringing. The bella hang all in one row, just inside the 
area door and opposite the kitchen door, nine of them... . As 
to the possibility of cats or rats doing it: this ia a new house. 
We have never seen or heard the slightest trace of a rat, nor 
have we ever to our knowledge had a strange cat in; nor, indeed, 
could one, as far as I know, get into the floor anywhere.... 

bell hanger entirely agreed with me that it would be an im- 
possibility for any animal, or even animals, to ring them all 
as they were rung.. . . I ought to say that the wires of the bella 
distinctly pulled—it was not only the bells or clappers moving; 
indeed, in one or two cases they could be heard grating under 
the floor. The bell-handles were not moved....... 

“ Next day Mrs. K. took the boys to service, and when they 
came back... the cook told her (and I believe she is perfectly 
trustworthy, as far as truthfulnesa goes) that soon after they 
left the bells had begun to ring; two of them, at least, and so 
violently that at last she got the steps and got two of the bells 
off.. . After that they heard the wires pulled in the floor, &c. 

“Then they went upstairs to do the bedrooms, Mary (the 
housemaid) clinging to her, as she did all the time, being 
too scared to go about by herself. When they had got half- 
way up the ‘knocking’ began, just as on the previous occa- 
sion, and as I had heard it, in sets of two and three quickly 
repeated raps, or, rather, blows. They ran downstairs directly, 
in a fright. At last they summoned courage enough to go 
up, and going into the bedroom where two of the boys sleep 
they found the hairbrush 8 to one of them on the 
floor by the fireplace, smashed in half. 

“T cannot help now — the occurrences with the 
housemaid....I am, as I have said, perfectly certain that she 
had nothing to do voluntarily with the bell ringing; indeed. 
it would be literally impossible for her to ring the bells as they 
— rung, even apart from any necessity to conceal the method 
of doing 30. 
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“Tf any further proof of her freedom from complicity were 
nesded, her state on the Saturday night would be enough 
... She was delirious all night.. till 4 in the morning 
clearly asleep, though most of the time her eyes were wide open, 
I suppose in the ordinary ‘somnambulist’ state. She talked 
incessantly all night, very much about the bells, &c., and in such 
a way as to show she was completely alarmed and terrified at 
it... The occurrences have taken place almost always, if not 
always, when she has been in a state of nervous excitement;... 

been upset in her nerves for some days previously.” 


The phenomena so far cited have had nothing to do with 
professional mediums or persons who could have had any 
possible motive to deceive. There are on record hundreds 
of cases from similar agents, but to quote more would tend 
toward monotony: so let us proceed to allegations of even 
more remarkable manifestations, from persons so unusually 
endowed as to make them notorious, and not only objects of 
legitimate curiosity, but important in the relation their per- 
sonal qualities bear to the qualities of the phenomena. There- 
fore I will give some account of the principal ones as we 
meet them. 

Perhaps the most numerous and remarkable exhibitions of 
queer things during the present cycle of them in America 
and Europe, were given by Daniel Dunglas Home. 

He was born in Scotland in 1833, brought to America 
when nine years old, lived for some time in Norwich, Conn, 
and is alleged to have exhibited in many places in America 
and Europe pretty much everything of the marvelous that 
has been exhibited by anybody. In addition to such phe- 
nomena as those already described, he is credited, or charged, 
with telepathy, telopsis (clairvoyance), prophecy, seeing and 
conversing with spirits, spirit possession, healing, and a habit 
of getting himself married and adopted by rich women. He 
also had a remarkable power of ingratiating himself with 
important people, even being a favorite at the courts of France 
and Russia. 

Many of the claims made for and by him seem 80 er- 
travagant, and one side of his life, as hinted toward the end 
of the last paragraph, is so open to suspicion, that persons 
who directly know nothing of superusual phenomena, are 
tempted to dismiss all connected with him as humbug. 


* 
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Before I read his autobiography (Incidents in My Life) 
I thought of him as a modern Cagliostro, but even Cagliostro, 
like pretty much everybody else, has lately been whitewashed ; 
and after carefully reading Homes book, which quotes from 
competent sitters many accounts ranging from skepticiam to 
enthusiasm, I am inclined to think that he was about as 
honest as a half-educated, anemic, neurotic, woman-hunted 
sentimentalist is able to be, and this opinion is concurred in 
by nearly all the most able investigators, although Robert 
Browning, for instance, who certainly was not one of them, 
based Sludge the Medium ” on Home. As my own observa- 
tion forces me to accept some of these wonders, I do not 
find it easy to determine where to draw the line at the 
others. Some accounts of Home's are so full of gush as 
to seem on their face worthless; but they are supported by 
others from calm lawyers and men of science, which testify 
to things just as marvelous as those recounted by the gushers. 


Here is a description of Home’s personality from Stainton 
Moses (Pr. IX, 295) of whom an account will be given a few 
pages further on. 


“ Mr. D. D. Home is a 3 man. His head is 
a good one. He shaves his face wit the exception of a 
moustache, and his hair is bushy and curly. He gives me 
the impression of an honest, good person, whose intellect is 
not of a high order,...He resolutely refuses to believe in 
anything that he has not seen for himself. For instance, 
he tefuses to believe in the passage of matter through matter, 
and when pressed concludes the argument by saying, ‘I have 
never seen it.’...He accepts the theory of the return in 
rare instances of the departed, but believes with me that 
most of the manifestations proceed from a low order of spirits 
who hover near the earth sphere. He does not believe in Mrs. 
Guppy’s passage through matter, nor in her honesty. He 
thinks that regular manifestations are not possible. Conse- 
quently, he disbelieves public mediums generally. . . He said 
be was thankful to know that his mantle had fallen on me, 
and urged me to prosecute the inquiry and defend the faith. 
Altogether he made quite an Elijah and Elisha business of 
my reception. He plays and sings very nicely, and recites 
He wore several handsome diamonds, gifts from 1 
and distinguished persons. He is a thoroughly good, hon 
„ and very vain man, with but little intellect, and no ability 
to argue or defend his faith.“ 
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There is a very interesting account of Home’s personal 
character in Jour. S. P. R., VI, 107. 


Sir William Crookes saya (Researches in the Phenomena 
of Spiritualism, p. 99): 


„Mr. Home has frequently been searched before and after 
the séances, and he always offers to allow it. During the most 
remarkable occurrences I have occasionally held both his hands, 
and placed my feet on his feet. On no single occasion have 
I proposed a modification of arrangements for the purpose of 
rendering trickery less pae which he has not at once 
assented to, and frequently he has himself drawn attention to 
tests which might be tried. 

“I speak chiety of Mr. Home, as he is so much more power- 
ful than most of the other mediums I have experimented with. 
But with all I have taken such precautions as to place trickery 
out of the list of possible explanations,” 


The best evidential accounts of Home’s phenomena, though 
there have been many others, are those by Sir William Crookes, 
On page 85 he gives the following instances of telekinetic 
molar effects produced by Home. But before I quote them, 
let me say that Sir William does not attribute them to 
“spirits.” His “researches” were into what others called 
“ spiritualism,” not what he did. He says: 


P. 85: “Tables, chairs, sofas, etc., have been moved when the 
medium has not been touching them. . I have had several 
repetitions of the experiment considered by the Committee 
of the Dialectical Society to be conclusive, viz., the movement 
of a heavy table in full light, the chaira turned with their 
backs on the tanii; about a Sock off, and each person kneeling 
on his chair, with hands resting over the backs of the chair, 
but not touching the table. On one occasion this took place 

I was moving about so as to see how every one was 


P. 88: “On five separate occasions, a heavy dining-table 
rose between a few inches and one and a half feet off the floor, 
under special circumstances, which rendered trickery impos- 
sible. On another occasion, a heavy table rose from the floor 
in full light, while I was holding the medium’s hands and 
feet. On another occasion, the table roee from the floor, not 
only when no person was touching it, but under conditions 
which I had prearranged so as to assure unquestionable proof 
af the fact.” 

P. 90: “A medium, walking into my dining-room, cannot, 
while seated in one part of the room with a number of persons 
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keenly watching him, by trickery make an accordion play in 
my own hand when I hold it key downwards, or cause the same 
accordion to float about the room playing all the time.” [ The 
character of the playing will be described later. H.H.] “He 
cannot introduce machinery which will wave window-curtains 
or pull up Venetian blinds eight feet off, tie a knot in a hand- 
kerchief and place it in a far corner of "the room, sound notes 
on a distant piano, cause a card-plate to float about the room, 
raise a water-bottle and tumbler from the table, make a coral 

ace rise on end, cause a fan to move about and fan the 
company, or set in motion a pendulum when enclosed in a 
glass case firmly cemented to the wall.” 


Here are the particulars about the necklace, etc. (Pr. 
VI, 113.) Miss Bird writes:— 


“I remember the circumstances stated in this séance. I 
had noticed that the necklace worn by Mrs, William Crookes 
looked green. I asked her why her beads were green. She 
assured me they were her corals, and to convince me the neck- 
lace was passed into my hands. Instead of passing the neck- 
lace back I simply put it opposite me in the middle of the 
table. Almost as soon as I had placed the necklace it rose 
in a spiral shape. I called out eagerly to my brother, Dr. 
Bird, to look at the extraordinary conduct of the threaded 
corals, and whilst I was endeavoring to get his attention the 
erect necklace quietly subsided in a coil on the table. I have 
often recalled the incident, and although a akeptic by instinct, 
this one strange experience has made it impossible for me to 
doubt the assertions of others whose judgment is clear and 
whose uprightnese is above suspicion. 

“« Awor L. Bmp.” 


To this Dr. Bird adds: — 


“T recollect my sister calling out to me: Look, look, at 
the necklace,’ but at that moment my attention was directed 
elsewhere, and I did not actually see the phenomenon in 
question. “George Bmp.” 

(C.) [I preface this paragraph with Sir William Crookes’s 
initial, and shall frequently preface other paragraphs similarly, 
to indicate where the principal narrator takes up an interrupted 
theme. H. H.] “At the moment this occurred I was writing 
my notes and only caught sight of the necklace as it was eet- 
tling down from ita first movement. It made one or two slight 
movements afterwards, and, as I state, it seemed to me as if 
it had been moved from below. I mentioned this at the time 
and was then told by Miss Bird and others that the necklace 
had behaved as is now described by her. Not having seen it 
myself, I did not alter the statement in my no k.” 
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Sir William published in the Quarterly Journal for Science 
for July 1, 1871, an account of some experiments carefully and 
frequently repeated in his laboratory, which demonstrated that 
Home could greatly increase or decrease the weight of a body 
by touching it. He later describes an experiment in which 
Home conveyed preasure not by touching the object moved, 
but merely by touching water that was in contact with the 
object, and later still without any contact whatever with any- 
thing related to the object moved, unless with the air and 
the ether. A description of the apparatus ia given, but is not 
easy for the non-technical reader to understand. It can be 
found by the few who would study it, in the Journal for 
Science or in Mr. (as he was then) Crookes’s book, the 
Researches, already cited. 


His dealings with his opponents, especially on pp. 46-8, 
are almost as interesting—perhapa to the average reader 
more interesting, than his accounts of his experiments. 

He offered no explanation of the phenomena, simply at- 
tributed them to a mode of force previously unknown, which 
he suggested should be termed Psychic, and called upon his 
scientific brethren and all persons interested to assist in its 
investigation. 

The accounts, though they were subsequently confirmed 
by Mr. Huggins, the astronomer royal, and Mr. E. W. Cox, 
an eminent sergeant at law, were received with much de- 
rision. The author was called a spiritualist; explanations 
more improbable than the facts were offered by various per- 
sons, scientific and non-scientific; the author’s farther papers 
on the subject were rejected by the Royal Society; sundry 
proceedings were taken by members of the Society for which 
the Society later passed a formal resolution of regret; and 
the whole affair was one of the most discreditable in the 
annals of science, except where science has been identified with 
theology. 

Sir William gave very full details of all the experiments 
and their reception. He said (Researches, p. 40): 

“In the case of Mr. Home, the development of this force 
varies enormously, not only from week to week, but from hour 


to hour; on some occasions the force is unappreciable by my 
tests for an hour or more, and then suddenly reappears in 
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great strength. It is capable of acting at a distance from 
Mr. Home (not infrequently as far as two or three feet), but 
is always strongest close to him.” 

(Op. cit., 10): “It has but peldan happened that a result 
obtained on one occasion could be subsequently co and 
tested with apparatus especially contrived for the purpose. 

(Op. cit., 16-17): “A committee of scientific men met Mr. 
Home some months ago at St. Petersburg. They had one 
meeting only, which was attended with negative results; and 
on the strength of this they published a report highly unfavor- 
able to Mr. Home. The explanation of this failure, which 
ts all they have accused him of, appears to me quite simple. 

tever the nature of Mr. Home’ s power, it is very va 
and at times entirely absent. It is obvious that the Russian 
experiment was tried when the force was at a minimum. 
same thing has frequently happened within my own experi- 
ence. A party of scientific men met Mr. Home at my house, 
and the results were as negative as those at St. Petersburg. 
Instead, however, of throwing up the inquiry, we patiently 
repeated the trial a second and a third time, when we met 
with results which were positive. 

“To witness exhibitions of this force 15 is not necessary 
to have access to known psychics. The force itself is prob- 

ably possessed by all human beings, although the individuala 
endowed with an extraordinary amount of it are doubtless 
few. Within the last twelve months I have met in private 
families five or six persons possessing a sufficiently vigorous 
development to make me feel confident that similar results 
might be produced through their means to those here recorded, 
provided the experimentalist worked with more delicate ap- 
paretan, $ capable of indicating a fraction of a grain instead 
of recording pounds and ounces only. 

“ Being firmly convinced that there could be no manifesta- 
tion of one form of force without the corresponding expendi- 
ture of some other form of force, I for a long time searched 
in vain for evidence of any force or power being used up in 
the production of these results. 

„Now, however, . . after witnessing the painful state of 
nervous and bodily prostration in which some of these ex- 
periments have left Mr. Home—after seeing him lying in 
an almost fainting condition on the floor, aia and speechless— 
I could scarcely doubt that the evolution of psychic force is 
accompanied by a corresponding drain on vital force.” [The 
reader will remember the similar cases already given. H.H.] 
I have ventured to give this new force the name of Psychic 
Force, because of its manifest relationship to certain psycho- 
logical conditions.” 


He farther quoted several eminent men of science as 
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having reached by experiment conclusions similar to his own, 
of whom one, M. Thury, Professor at the Academy of Geneva, 
had, as early as 1855, proposed for the newly manifested force 
the name ectenic, because it acted in externo—at a distance, 
without contact. 

Since then, however, the name telekinetic seems to have 
been settled upon by common use, though it is far from a 
fortunate name: for several forcea already correlated are 
telekinetic. 


At the dispersal of the library of my late friend Dr. Richard 
Hodgaon, Secretary of the American Branch of the Society 
for Paychical Research, there came into my possession a little 
book now out of print, called“ The Salem Seer. Reminis- 
cences of Charles H. Foster, by George C. Bartlett.” The 
subject of this book was very well known from about 1865 
to 1880. He traveled freely in America, England, and 
Australia, received all comers, and had a business agent— 
the author of the little book referred to. 

Thirty years ago I should have hesitated to quote from 
this book, because few of its accounts have the standard of 
authenticity then considered essential. Of most of the events 
Mr. Bartlett, the author, who was generally present, is the 
only known witness, the other witnesses generally being news- 
paper reporters whose names are not given; but of course 
the presumption is that they saw what they reported, so that 
the testimony approaches very close to the standard two 
mutually confirmatory witnesses, and some of it is highly 
intelligent. Few of the witnesses were professed spiritualists, 
and nearly all of them began by doubting. Mr. Bartlett also 
quotes not a few who continued to doubt, and gives other 
evidence of his own sincerity. His book was probably not 
composed in awe of literary eriticism, but is ingenuous to a 
degree that encourages confidence—not the most “ scientific” 
of evidence; but the skepticism regarding the phenomena 
to-day is rather regarding their alleged spiritistic source 
than their genuineness. 

In regard to Mr. Bartlett’s testimony, moreover, it is to 
be said that he is still living—at Tolland, Connecticut, where 
he enjoys the confidence and respect of his neighbors, and 
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where, though he has about reached his threescore years and ten, 
he is much given to playing tennis. We have exchanged several 
letters, and he called upon me during a recent visit to New 
York. I do not often meet a man who inspires me with as 
much confidence in his sincerity. It does not detract from 
the weight of his evidence that, notwithstanding the marvels 
it contains, he doea not accept the spiritistic solution. 

But even assuming the accounts given and quoted by him 
to be unreliable, they describe occurrences so much like many 
later ones which have been abundantly verified, that they are 
almost as safe to reason or guess from. 

It is further to be said that the evidence now necessary 
to make one of these stories worth attention, is small beside 
what was necessary before the S. P. R. had accumulated such 
overwhelming evidence of similar occurrences. Now the bur- 
den of proof is rather on those who deny than on those who 
assert. I find that those who deny are almost invariably 
those who never saw the phenomena at all. So true is this, 
that now when I find anybody vociferously denying the pos- 
sibility of such things, and ask him if he ever saw any 
manifestation of them from accredited agents, I expect s 
negative answer, and am seldom disappointed. I have met 
people who say: Oh, Foster is entirely discredited,” and 
so far, not one of them had ever seen a manifestation of the 
strange powers from him or anybody else. 

Mr. Bartlett says that Foster spent a long time with 
Bulwer, and was the original of “ Margrane” in A Strange 
Story. 

Bartlett says (op. cit., 24, 38, 49): 
“ Mediums who can easily become entranced, or be controlled 
y this mysterious influence, can as easily be con- 
trolled by their associates in this life. . . If their associations are 
in the higher and better walks of life, their lives will average 
well. On the contrary, if they are associated with the immoral, 
they are easily led down A epr Aret It has been my observation 
that when a man or woman has been controlled by these peculiar 
influences, they are inclined to be weak, dissipated, and im- 
moral, They are almost invariably kin d-hearted, generous, and 


Those of sufficient importance to be investigated by the 
S. P. R. have been very decent people—perhaps partly from 
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being in such good company, and some of the heteromatic 
writers of the very highest character and attainments. Bart- 
lett goes on: 


It has been said, Money flowed into his coffers like water, 
and as freely flowed out, leaving nothing behind.“ I wish to 
state most emphatically that not a dollar did Mr. Foster squan- 
der in gambling. ... While he had many faults, gambling was 
not one of them. He did not even know the Ace of Spades from 
the Queen of Hearts” [which is much more than can be said of 
the researchers into Thought Transference—or of the present 
writer on these profundities. H.H.]. 


Bartlett continues: 


“Foster stood apart from all men. ... While he was like others 
he was also peculiarly unlike all others. He was extravagantly 
dual. He was not only Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, but he repre- 
sented half-a-dozen different Jekylls and Hydes....He was an 
unbalanced genius, and at times, I should say, insane. He had 
a heart so large indeed that it took in the world: tears for the 
afflicted; money for the poor; the chords of his heart were 
touched by every sigh. At other times, his heart shrunk up 
until it disappeared. He would... with the patuan of a child 

- abuse his best friends. He wore out many of his friends. 
He was not vicious, but absolutely uncontrollable. He would 
go his own way, which way was often the wrong way. Like a 
child he seemed to have no forethought. Hs seemed ‘to live for 
to-day, caring nothing for to-morrow....He seemed impervious 
to the opinions of others, and apparently yielded to every desire ; 
but after all he did not abuse himself much, as he continued in 
perfect health until the final breaking up.” 


The sort of stock he came of is interestingly indicated by 
Bartlett (op. cit., 44-5): 


“The next day we left for Salem. Mr. Foster's father was 
a particularly kind and pleasing man, without guile, and in 
his younger days followed the sea. We were sitting together 
one morning... [when] he remarked that he had pasaed a 
bed night... * inquired what was the matter? He replied 
that Aunt Bessie had annoyed him and mother (his wife) 
all night. I replied that I had heard Charles speak frequently 
of Aunt Bessie, but I had supposed she bad died some years 
ago. ‘Obh, yes, he said, ‘but she keeps coming back at night; 
goes in and out of our room, pulls open the bureau drawers, 
and fusses over her old things.’ He continued, ‘We have 
asked her repeatedly to keep away, and not disturb us while 
we were sleeping, but every little while she comes back and 
makes a night of it.“ Very innocently he said to me, Do you 
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not see spirit!“ ‘Why no,’ I said, ‘certainly not.’ He re 
plied that he did, and that he supposed every ona did. That 
hie family had ever since he could remember, and that he did 
not suppose his family differed in that respect from other 
families, I certainly think he was perfectly sincere, and that 
he saw visions. His wife, Mrs. Foster, mother of Charles, 
told me she had talked with spirits all her life, and that her 
mother and father also conversed with them. She said when 
Charles was a baby . os 


Ee made 5 1 intercourse between the two worlds seem as 
real as between Europe and America.” 


This is telekinesis with a vengeance. I incline to assume 
that Mrs. Foster supplied the force. That assumption may 
not appear so strange later, as it does now. 

I had a séance with Foster in the early seventies, which 
will be described later under Telepathy. At that séance there 
were no phenomena of the mysterious force that had been ex- 
hibited before me by P——, but there were other phenomena 
even more remarkable, and I was impressed that Foster was 
honest, and had powers beyond the recognized normal. 

Of virtually all the strange kinds of phenomena that we 
shall meet, there are many well authenticated instances on 
record. In selecting typical ones, I shall sometimes venture 
to select Foster’s, so far as they cover the ground, despite 
his being a “paid medium“ (as, for that matter, is Mrs. 
Piper), and despite his manifestations having transpired too 
early to be passed upon by the S. P. R., or any other authori- 
tative body. At the same time, I don’t ask anybody to believe 
everything in them: even regarding some of the very passages 
I quote, my own judgment is certainly very much in reserve. 

I shall take more illustrations from Foster than I otherwise 
would, for the additional reason that the testimony regard- 
ing other leading “ mediums” is easily accessible elsewhere, 
while that regarding Foster is not; also because I know from 
personal observation, if I know anything, that he showed to 
me some of the powers as yet called supernormal; I wish 
anybody disposed to scout my quoting a book perhaps pur- 
posely neglected by more competent writers, might read it. 
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This is quoted by Bartlett (op. cit., p. 112) from Ash- 
burner’s Notes and Studies in the Philosophy of Animal 
Magnetism and Spiritualism, in which are many references 
to Foster. The phenomena took place without Foster being 
in contact with the objects. 

“The table was lifted into the air, and remained there for 
some seconds, Then, it gently descended into the place it had 
r WEA Se Manse ‘Sint abe. sop, wee Warak 

downwards, and rested on the carpet....Some busts, as large 


as life, resting upon book-cupboards seven feet ahs were taken 
from their places. One was suddenly put upon Mrs. W. Cs lap; 
others, on my obtaining a light, were found on the table.” 

The very simple molar phenomena already described are 
among the first of a series which merge, as do all things 
in nature, by insensible degrees into something very different 
—in this case into psychical phenomena. The course of this 
merging which I shall try to follow in the treatment (though 
the topics are so mixed with each other that so doing 
is not always possible) is molar-physical; molecular-physical 
—including materialization and levitation; molar-psychical, 
including alleged communications by moving heavy ob- 
jects; molecular-psychical, including alleged communications 
throngh raps, lights, and sounds. 

This will eventually bring us into the psychic universe, 
where we will unroll a fresh chart. 

First a few more cases of molar telekinesis ; 

From Bartlett (op. cit., 112): 

“ About 12 o’clock one summer night we met Oregon Wilson 
and one or two friends on Broadway. Mr., Wilson, as usual, 
was in a lively frame of mind, and insisted upon our going 
to his studio to look at some new curios.... This, however, 
was only a pretext, as his real object was to induce Mr. 
Foster to give some physical manifestations. . . He had often 
tried to persuade Mr. Foster to give him and his friends 
a dark séance; but Mr. Foster had always refused. We had 
been in the studio a few momenta only when Mr. Wilson 
turned off the gas without giving any warning, and we were 
in ur darkness. What occurred that night will not be for- 
gotten by any of us, for it seemed for a few moments as 
though the world had come to an end; that the building had 
been blown up by dynamite, or that an earthquake was upon 
us! It seemed as though everything in the studio would be 
broken and ruined. Even I was frightened, for it seemed as 
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though there was danger of being hurt. We simultaneously 
said, Wilson, light the gas, and when the gas was lighted, 
we found only a few things disarranged; and it is a mystery 
to this day how to account for the hurlubrelu. Poor Foster 
was faint. He could hardly stand, was pale as and 
there was a cold perspiration on his forehead.” [Compare 
this with P——’s and Miss A.’s exhaustion after their mani- 
festation. We shall meet many similar experiences. H. H.] 
...“ I know positively that no amount of money would induce 
Mr. Foster to sit in the dark for the purpose of producing 
physical manifestations, He did not wish to stand the pressure, 
and „While we might say his reason was not afraid, his heart 
was. 


This matter of the light may be of much importance. I 
do not recall another case where darkness has caused the 
medium suffering, but on the other hand, all through the 
literature of the subject there seems some incompatibility 
between light and the phenomena. The incompatibility is 
obvious where fraud is attempted, but many experiences be- 
sides Foster’s look as if there were some reason better than 
fraud. Light is by no means always inimical: it was not 
in my experience or my sister’s, or in many, perhaps most, 
of those connected with the supposedly honest “ mediums.” 


Sir William Crookes says (op. cit., p. 85): 


“Tt is a well-ascertained fact that when the force is weak, 
a bright light exerts an interfering action on some of the 
phenomena. The power possessed by Mr. Home is suffleiently 
strong to withstand this antagonistic influence; consequently, 
he always objects to darkness at his séances. Indeed, except 
on two occasions, when, for some particular experiments of 
my own, light was excluded, everything which I have witnessed 
with him has taken place in the light. I have had many 
opportunities of testing the action of light of different sources 
and colors, such as sunlight, diffueed daylight, moonlight, 
gas, lamp, and candle light, electric light from a yacuum 
tube, homogeneous yellow light, ete. The interfering rays 
appear to be those at the extreme end of the spectrum.”...... 


Bartlett gives another astounding account of telekinesis 
(op. cit., 44): 

“The day before Mr. Foster left for his summer home in 
Salem, Mass., he purchased two empty champagne baskets for 


the purpose of packing therein his extra luggage. We were 
both awakened that night...there was a terrible commotion. 
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The champagne baskets commenced running around the room. 
They flew up in the air, crashing against each other,...and 
in shorter time than it takes to relate it, all the chairs were 
piled upon our bed. No harm was done, however.” 


The bell-ringing on page 104 and Foster’s champagne 
baskets and the racket in Wilson’s studio remind one of the 
alleged performances of the poltergeists (riotous ghosts) of 
which the literature of the subject is full. An interesting 
collection, with criticisms, is given by Mr. Podmore in Pr. 
XII, 45ff.* 

Poltergeists have been regarded with much skepticism, but 
as the phenomena attributed to them are more and more 
noticed to happen only when certain individuals (mediums?) 
are present, the doings are likely to find a place under 
recognized telekinetic phenomena. It may even be granted 
that my friend P—— was a “ polterer” when he (or we?) 
broke the music-stand, and Foster certainly was when he had 
the rackets just recounted. In fact, telekinetic manifesta- 
tions shade off from simple table-tippings to those alleged 
wild riots of flying objects of all sorts. There is, however, a 
pretty definite class of these latter occurring generally in the 


And here let me Introduce Mr. Podmore, He was itong the most 
active of the 8. P. R., and from the first till his death in 1911 the skep- 
tical critic. His principal works are Modern Spiritualiem (1902) and 
The Newser Spirituntiom (1911), largely a —— ofthe former. But, 
despite their titles, the author was no spiritual! 

Like Myers’ great book, to be descri tater these digest the Pr. 8, 
P. R., but not n sany 80 completely, s and they go farther Into the earl 

henomena kind to those th recounted. He a dee publ 
udses in Payohical Research, Apparitions and Thought ‘erence, 
and Naturalisation oj 1 Supernatural, and contributed ve: volumi- 
nously to the Pr. 8. In the consistories where attempts have been 
made to give the — of spiritualism to our phenomena, be steadil 
bore the part of devil's advocate, and he performed it with rare labori- 
ousneas, conscientiousnesa, and skill, Being human, be did not entirely 
rise superior to blas. Up to his death, however, his skepticism was 
TEs giving ag way, bi his last noteworthy expression, near the end of 
ism, being: If we reject, for the present, at any 


Tate, the 5 . of communication from the dead there 
remains o the 15 which has been provisionally named tele- 
kinesis and telepsychosis in the same boat, as the 


pathy” H He pe EDEA, while in m; my opinion the indications that tele- 
kinesis has anything to do with spirita, except as all consciousness and 
all force may be one, are not worth considering, while the indications 
that some telepsychoses have to do with postcarnate intelligence, are 
well worth ering. 
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presence of the uneducated, starting with the pranks of 
children or servants, and upsetting the judgment and exciting 
the imagination of superstitious and excitable people who 
tell wondrous stories, and whose excitement reacts upon and 
stimulates the original perpetrators. 

The next medium from whom I shall draw some illustra- 
tions possessed, of all yet known, the greatest combination of 
high gifts with high privileges of education, social opportunity, 
and social endorsement. I refer to William Stainton Moses. 
I go into considerable detail regarding him, as he will appear 
in our investigations more frequently and, on the whole, with 
perhaps more importance, than either Foster or Home. And 
yet by an irony of fate, the testimony to his manifestations is 
perhaps less satisfactory than in the case of the others. He led 
a very retired life and had few sitters, though they were of high 
character. The accounts of his experiences are mainly in his 
own note-books, and are so marvelous, but at the same time 
so apparently honest, and so well vouched for, that one is 
sometimes tempted to think: Perhaps he dreamt it. And yet 
his part in the Pr. S. P. R., whether for or against spiritism, 
is too important to ignore. The following particulars are 
condensed from an account by F. W. H. Myers“: 

* Myers nia partaga, up to his death in 1901, the most active con- 
tributor to the Pr. 8. P. R., and his alleged t has been very active 
since. He left a work which many re as monumental, called 
Human Personality and Ita Survival of y Death. This work di- 
p the fourteen volumes of 8 which had then accumu- 


. Its Interpretations are frankly spiritistic, and it is constructive 
rather than critical: in fact, the author is often charged with having, In 


able evidence pretty 2 when it accords with established evidence, 
but keeping the reader fi 
{odgo it for himself, Myers was no mean acholar and poet, and — 


gh 
‘writings from the 8. P. R. evidence. It so arranges all the matter ss 
to bufld up a aan argument for the survival of the personality. 
Podmore's works constitute a running — upon the Pr. 8. P. 
R., with extracts from the beginning through Vol. 
oa 25 blished before his death. Myers’ book 
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Moses was born in England in 1839, of an old Lincolnshire 
family (not, as the name suggests, a Jewish one). His 
father had been headmaster of a grammar school. The boy 
was given to sleep-walking and writing essays—good ones for 
a boy—in his sleep. Though fairly robust, he broke down 
in health at Oxford, and left without graduating. During 
some time of wandering he spent six months in a monastery 
on Mount Athos. He regained his health, returned to Oxford, 
took his degree, was ordained, and at twenty-four became a 
curate on the Isle of Man. From 63 to 70 he was a good 
and self-sacrificing clergyman, beloved by his people, when 
an attack of whooping cough interfered with his preaching, 
which he relinquished permanently. He took a masterahip 
in University College School and held it for nearly twenty 

till his health broke down finally about 1889. He 
died in 1892. 


Myers says (Pr. IX, 250 et seg.) : 


“The physical phenomena about to be described began in 
1872, and continued with gradually lessening frequency until 
1881. The automatic script began in 1873, and finally died out, 
so far as we know, in 1883. During these later years Mr. 
Moses was active in contributing to, and afterwards in edit- 
ing, the weekly newspaper Light; and he took a leading part 
in several spiritistic organizations. Of one of these the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Allianco—he was president at the time of hia 
death. In 1882 he aided in the foundation of the Society for 
Peychical Research; but he left that body in 1886, on account 
of ita attitude towards Spiritualism, which he regarded as 
unduly critical. It is worth remarking that although, as the 
fact of his withdrawal shows, many members of the Society 
held an intellectual position widely differing from that of 
Mr. Moses, and although his own published records were of 
a kind not easily credible, no suspicion as to his personal 
probity and veracity was ever, so far as I know, either expressed 
or entertained. 

„Mr. Moses never married, and went very little into general 
society. His personal appearance offered no indication of his 
peculiar gift. He was of middle stature, strongly made, with 
somewhat heavy features, and thick dark hair and beard.... 
3 of countenance was honest, manly, and reso- 
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“ Dr. Johnson, of Bedford, writes to me: 
“68, High-street, Bedford. 
March 24th, 1893. 
“Dear Sir—As the intimate friend and medical adviser 
of the late Stainton Moses I have had ample opportunities of 


wi 
cal, of exceptional ability, and uttorly free from any halluci - 
neon or anything to indicate other than a well-ordered 
“J have attended him in several very severe illnesses, but 
never, in sickness or at other times, has his brain shown the 
slightest cloudiness or suffered from any delusion. 
“Wu. G. Jonson.” 


“ University College School, Gower-street, London, W. O. 
% May 16th, 1898. 
Dear Sir. — . . . He always impressed me with the idea that 
he was thoroughly earnest and conscientious, and I believe that 
perfect reliance can be placed on all his statements.—Yours 
faithfully, F. W. Levanper.” 


Myers says elsewhere (Pr. IX, 253): 


“T have heard him described as lacking in the grace of humil- 
ity, and in that spirituality of tastes and character which 
should seem appropriate to one living much in the commerce 
of the Unseen. But I have never a anyone who had even 


life was inwoven a chain of iera which, as I have before 

said, in what way soever they be explained, — ah that life ons 

of the most extraordinary which our century has seen 
“For almost all the sittings which he n and for 


ilar record by Mr. Percival, whose memory also confirms 
the other accounts. Parts of Mr. Moses’ own record, indeed, 
ate avowedly derived from the other sitters, since he depended 
upon them for information as to what went on when he was 
in trance. But he has always, I think, made this distinction 
clear in his notes. 

“ The evidence for all the incidents is practically the same: 
the whole group of witnesses are as fully pledged, say to the 
falling of pearls from the air as to the automatic script or the 
trance - phenomena. I at least can see no via media which can 
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be plausibly taken. The permanent fraud of the whole gro 
or the substantial accuracy of all the records, are the 
hypotheses which seem to me capable of covering the facts. 
“Some dozen other persons, who cannot plausibly be held 
to be all in the fraud, witnessed the phenomena. It is true 
that some of these witnesses are now dead or inaccessible. 
But Serjeant Cox left a printed statement; Dr. Thomson, of 
Clifton, proved his belief by continued collaboration; Mr. 
Percival, Mrs. Garratt, Miss Collins, and Mrs. Honeywood 
are still living, and cannot with any plausibility be treated 
as accomplices. Mr. Percival’s —— in 3 is that 
of an outside and occasional membe group, who is 
honorably known in academic and 6 5 life, and who would 
have had everything to lose and nothing to gain by complicity 
in such a fraud. 

Erte [Moses] was very reticent about exhibiting his powers, 
zi consequently almost the only records are his own and 
those of his physician, Dr. Stanhope Speer, Mrs. Speer, an 
their son, Mr. Charlton T. Speer, Associate of the Royal Acad- 
or of Music—all persons of undoubted capacity and pro- 

1 

Dr. Speer s cast of mind was thoroughly materialistic, and 
it ia remarkable that his interest in Mr. Moses phenomens 
was from first to last of a purely scientific, as contrasted with 
num emotional or religious nature.” 


In another place, however, Myers says of Moses (Pr. VIII, 
599) : 


“ He lacked—and he readily and repeatedly admitted to me 
that he lacked—all vestige of scientific, or even of legal, instinct. 
The very words ‘first-hand evidence,’ ‘contemporary record,’ 
‘corroborative testimony,’ were to him as a weariness to the 
flesh. His attitude was that of the preacher who is already 
so thoroughly persuaded in his own mind that he treats any 
alleged fact which falls in with his views as the uncriticised 
text for fresh exhortation. ... Having watched his conduct at 
critical moments, I see much ground for impugning his judg- 
ment, but no ground whatever for doubting that he has narrated 
with absolute good faith the story of his experience.” 

(Pr.IX,258): The phenomena here to be described, strange 
.«. 88 they often seem, cannot be called meaningless. The 
operators are at pains throughout to describe what they re- 
garded as the end, and what merely as the means to that end. 
Their constantly avowed object was the promulgation through 
Mr. Moses of certain religious and philosophical views; and 
the physical manifestations are throughout described as de- 
signed merely as a proof of power, and a basis for the 
authority claimed for the serious teachings.” 


eee eee — 
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In some of the molecular phenomena, especially those of 
light, as will be seen later, the claims made for and by 
Moses, surpass those made for or by Foster and Home. But 
the molar telekinetic phenomena were not as prominent with 
Moses as with the others, or as his molecular phenomena; 
in fact he records his dislike “to violent physical manifesta- 
tions.” More on this subject will appear later. 

Detailed accounts of all classes are given by Myers in 
Pr. IX and XI. I will give but a line to the molar in the 
following scraps from Moes note-books (quoted in Pr. XI, 
84 and 266): 


“ As soon as the gas was put out, a book from a closed 
i henge at the —.— farthest from me, and immediately 
behind Dr. Speer, was brought ont and struck him on the 
shoulder, and fell near Mrs. 8. This is the first attempt to 
bring an object from behind a sitter opposite to me. Usually 
the power seems to be behind me....The objects come over 
my head when brought into the room, and movements of 
articles occur behind and near me. [Sounds occur] 
and near me usually, though at times...far away. 

“ My records of séances during the latter half “of the month 
of August show over fifty instances in which objects from 
different parts of the house were placed upon the table round 
which we were sitting. They were invariably small, and were 
generally thrown on the table.” 


The records of Stainton Moses in Pr. IX, 269-72 contain 
accounts of his haying, without any muscular action, brought 
from unknown sources into his séance rooms, and there scat- 
tered, bits of coral, seed pearls, powdered musk, and some 
aerial perfumes. This was done in dim light and sometimes 
with the “cabinet” of the fake mediums. But the character 
of Moses and of his witnesses makes it difficult to believe the 
phenomena fraudulent, and that they were not illusory is 
proved, I understand, by some of the articles being kept by 
persons present. 

Moses quotes Judge Edmunds in his book on Spiritualism, 
as bearing witness to odors being brought into spiritual“ 
eéances, without any visible mechanical agency. 

Breezes are very frequently alleged to accompany other tele- 
kinetic phenomena. 


() 


CHAPTER IX 
MOLAR TELEEKINESIS (Continued) 
Dowsing 

Unner Molar Telekinesis I venture tentatively to include 
another strange mode of force that haa long been known, but 
manifested, so far as I know, by none of the “ mediums” of 
other modes so far treated, and indeed by so few people as to 
be little credited. It appears to have some telekinetic qualities. 

To the modern mind, it may seem to find one pole in the 
system of an occasional human being, and the other in one 
of sundry inorganic substances, including especially running 
water. The passing of the current between the two poles 
is not always dependent on any intermediate conductor, any 
more than when ordinary magnetism passes between two 
separated pieces of iron, or telekinesis between a medium 
(using the word merely as medium of a force, not of any 
alleged spiritual communication) and an untouched object. 
But these alleged manifestations are said to be sometimes 
facilitated by a rod of wood or metal between the poles; 
and indeed to be with some “ mediums” sometimes possible 
with that intermediary, and impossible without it. 


Note here the fact that the recognized telekinetic force 


seems sometimes to have its nonhuman pole in wood, as in 

P——s case, and wooden-table-tipping . generally; or in 

mineral, as in Miss A.’s marble-topped table and others. We 
ter apparently one in metal. 

Where rods of wood have served as conductors, the force 
has defi deflected them sometimes strongly enough to crack or 
break them. To the person participating, the flow of the 
current has generally, but not always, been accompanied 
by fatigue, as in other exercises of the telekinetic power, and 
frequently by nausea and other physical discomforts, ape 
ently more than in the other manifestations of the 

Most readers have anticipated that the longing © pars- 
graphs are an attempt to put into “scientific” shape the 
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performances of the dowsers“ who for centuries have been 
alleged to discover springs and metals underground. 

My guess at the kinship of the phenomena with those of 
telekinesis is, however, as will be explained later, at variance 
with the guesses of some of the theorists, but not with the 
impressions of nearly, if not quite all, of the actors and most 
of the observers; and I suspect that the discoveries reported 
in the Pr. S. P. R. have materially affected the later guesses 
of the theorists. 

Now the above allegations, like nearly all allegations of 
things unknown to general experience, have very properly 
been flouted by the vast majority of laymen who have not wit- 
nessed the occurrences, and accounted for by some scientists 
who have, on various hypotheses less probable than that the 
phenomena really indicate something new. But that fashion 
of accounting for things has been losing popularity since 
Edison, Bell, and Marconi. Dowsing, however, happens to 
have been certified to by, among others, so eminent a physicist 
as Professor (now Sir William) Barrett, after a very thorough 
investigation, which he reported in Pr. XIII and XV, and 
by other eminent men of science, among them Dr. Rossiter 
Raymond, Secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and several Fellows of the Royal and Geographical 
Societies of England. 


Professor Barrett says (Pr. XIII, 2f.) : 


“ At firet sight few subjects appear to be so unworthy of 
serious notice and so utterly beneath scientifc investigation. 
. Nevertheless, it is impossible to read the voluminous evi- 
dence, .. without coming to the conclusion... that the evidence 
for the success of ‘dowsing’ as a practical art is very strong— 
and there seems to be an unexplained residuum when all possible 
deductions have been made. 
In 1814, Dr. O. Hutton, F. R. S., after examining the 
accessible evidence .. and witnessing Lady Milbanke’s 
success with the rod, published a statement of his own be- 
lief in the practical value of the divining rod, though un- 
able to explain its behavior. And recently, in 1883, Dr. R. 
Raymond read a paper before the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers in which, after considerable investigation, the 
conclusion is arrived at: ‘ That there is a residuum of scientific 
value, after making all necessary deductions for exaggeration, 
self-deception, and fraud... 
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“In like manner, it is impossible to study this subject 
historically without being impressed by the a Bere of those 
who have accepted as indisputable the practical value of the 
rod, during the four centuries it has been in use. . . Among 

were some of the moet learned writers and the most 
painstaking investigatora of their day, together with an array 
of practical miners and well-sinkers, men who ought to hava 
known what they were talking about....... 

„At the present day, as in the past, those who have had 
the opportunity of examining most closely the practical use 
of the ‘doweer’s art’ are not to be found among the acoffers. 
The opinion expressed to me by many well-informed and 
critical observers who live in that region of the southwest of 
England where the ‘rod’ has been longest in use, . . is by no 
Means contemptuous or even unfavorable.... With some, 
the late John Mullins, the number of failures seems to have been 
very few; with others,...far more frequent. This is what might 
be expected if dame $ be a peculiar instinct or faculty in certain 
persons which is not common to all. Moreover, as an easy way 
of earning a livin ng without the trouble of any education, the 
class of professional dowsers is sure to be recruited by a number 
of rogues and charlatans. ... It will also be noticed that a dows- 
ing faculty,’ if such there be, i is not confined to icular 
age, sex, or class of society. Thus in case No. 1,” [as num- 
bered in Prof. Barretta article. H.H.] “the dowser was a 
clergyman; in No. 2, a judge; in No. 3, a local manufacturer; 
in Nos. 4, 13, 14, 18, and 19, a lady; in Nos. 6 and 9, a gar 
dener; in No. 6, a deputy-lieutenant; in No. 8, a respected 
member of the Society of Friends; in No. 12, a miller; in 
No. 10, a little girl; a 85 11 and 16, a boy; in No. 20, a 
French count, eto. the lengthy list of those who have 
employed him Geile to find water, and have been led by 
actual experience to have faith in the dowsing rod, will be 
found nearly a score of distinguished noblemen, more than a 
dozen owners of breweries and distilleries, or of paper and 
cloth mills and print works; town commissioners, and clergy- 
men; and landlords and their agents by the dozen.” 


Professor Barrett’s second paper says (Pr. XV, 136): 


“Upwards of 200 cases of water-finding by dowsers in 
recent years have been investigated; in each case the inde- 
pendent evidence of disinterested persons... was sought. Gen- 
erally speaking, such evidence was obtained, the witnesses 
allowing their names and addresses to be given.. N 

a remarkably successful series of cases by an ‘American d owser, 
which Dr. Hodgson kindly investigated, 105 cases of British 
professional dowsers were given in my former paper; of these 
95 were successful and 10 were failures * 
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Pr. II also contains confirmatory papers on the same sub- 
ject by Professor W. J. Sollas and Messrs. Edward R. Pease 
and E. Vaughan Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins collected in eighteen 
months twenty-two well authenticated cases of successful 
dowsing. 


“Tn an article published in Light for August 4th, 1588, 
849, it is stated that Professor Lochman, of the University s 
Christiania, who is described as a distinguished phyaiologist, 
recently read a paper on the divining rod before a scientific 
society in Christiania, in which he stated that his skepticism 
on this subject had lately been overcome by the , discovery 
that he himself could use the rod successfully). 


From a letter to Professor Barrett by Mr. H. W. Whitaker, 
a well-known geologist, whom Professor Barrett calls “an 
utter disbeliever in the dowsing-rod, or in any practical good 
resulting from its use” (Pr. XIII, 75): 


“John Mullins,...if allowed to follow the indication of 
his rod, Rete I understood, to receive no payment for sink- 
ing a well if a good supply of water were not obtained. When 
one remembers the heavy outlay involved in making a well, 
often through solid rock to a depth of 70 to 100 feet, or more, 
this agreement is a forcible illustration of the faith Mullins 
had in his divining rod. 


I will now give some typical cases. The Hon. M. E. G. 
Finch Hatton, M.P., writes thus of an experience with Mullins 
(Pr. II, 101): 


“98 Ennismore Gardens, S. W., February 29th, 1884. 

“First he cut a forked twig from a living tree, and 
held it between his hands, the a point downwards and 
the two ends protruding between the fingera of each hand. He 
then stooped forward and walked over the ground to be tried 
Suddenly he would stop and the central point would revolve 
in a half-circle until it pointed the reverse way. This he 
stated to be owing to the presence of a subterranean spring, 
and further that by the strength of the movement he could 
gage the approximate depth. 

“My brother, Hon. Harold Finch Hatton, and I each took 
hold of one of the ends, protruding as stated above, and held 
them fast while the phenomenon took place, to make sure that 
it was not caused by a movement, voluntary or otherwise, of 
the man’s own hand or fingers. The tendency to twist itself, 
on the twig’s part, was so great that, on our holding firmly 
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on to the ends, the twig split and finally broke off. The same 
thing occurred when standing on a bridge over a running 


Stream. 

“Stagnant water, he states, has no effect on the twig..... 

“On our way to the kitchen garden Mullins discovered a 
spring on the open lawn, , existence was unknown to 
me, it had been closed in so long, but was subsequently 
attested by an old laborer on the place who remembered it 
as a well, and had seen it bricked in many years before. On 
reaching ‘the kitchen garden I knew that a lead pipe, leading 
water to a tap outside the wall, crossed the gravel path at 
a certain spot. S It. the Grin aida ta. aren: I was 
astonished at firet, till I remembered what Mullins had said 
about stagnant water, and that the tap was not running. I 
sent to have it turned on, reconducted Mullins over the 
ground, when the twig immediately indicated the spot. 

_ “When Mullins had passed on, I carefully marked the exact 

spot indicated by the twig. When he had left the garden, I 

said, Now, Mullins, may we blindfold you and let you try?’ 

He said, ‘Oh yes, if you don’t lead me into a pond or any- 

thing of that sort.“ We promised. Several skeptical persons 

— present who took care the blindfolding was thoroughly 
ne. 

“I then reconducted him, blindfold, to the marked spot by 
a different route, leaving the tap running, with the result 
that the stick indicated with mathematic exactness the same 
spot. At first he slightly overran it a foot or so, and then 
felt round, as it were, and seemed to be led back into the 
exact center of influence by the twig. All present considered 
the trial entirely conclusive of two things: First, of the man’s 
perfect good faith. Secondly, that the effect produced on the 
twig emanated from an agency outside of himself, and ap- 
peared due to the presence of running water. 

“My brother, Mr. Harold Finch Hatton, is present as I 
write, and confirms what I say. . . one of the Misses Words- 
worth tried the twig, and was surprised to find that an influence 
RRR OI AOE abe A, was imparted to 

r. XIII, 89): “ place Lincolnshire Chronicle of June 8th, 
1895, contains a long report of a visit of Mr. H. W. Mullins, 
the son of John Mule, t to Oatley Abbey. The newspaper 
report, which I have abridged, is as follows :— 

It was told to Mullins that his father asserted the seltzer 
spring flowed under a hedge on the other side of the field, in 
which we were then standing, and he was asked to indicate 
the place. . He had gone about 100 yards when the twig 
began to play, and digging his heel in the ground, he thus 
marked the spot. Mr. Allen, who was present when Mullins, Sr., 
also located the spring, sent a man for a spade, and a stake 
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was dug up, which eight years ago was driven in by Mr. Allen 
to mark the place. Mullins, Jr., had touched the spot exactly. 


From Mr. E. Vaughan Jenkins (Pr. II, 106): 


“October 7th, 1889. 

“ About thirty years ago I purchased a plot of land on a 
hill slope two acres in extent whereon to erect a residence 
of considerable value....... 

“The knowing ones. . . did not consider there was the least 
possible chance of water being obtained on the plot of land any- 
where, In this dilemma, the foreman of the masons, a native 
of Devon or Cornwall—I forget which—exclaimed, ‘ Why don’t 
you try the divining rod?’...He said his little boy, eleven years 
old, posseased the power in a remarkable degree....The lad, an 
honest, innocent, and nice-looking little fellow,...placing the 
ends of the rod between the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
bending it slightly and holding it before him at a short distance 
from the ground, started on his expedition, I and others follow- 
ing him and watching every movement closely. After going up 
and down, crossing and re-crossing the ground several times, 
but never on the same lines, the lad stopped, and, to our 
great surprise, we saw the rod exhibit signs of motion, the 
fingers and thumbs being perfectly motionless. The motion 
or trembling of the rod increasing, it slowly began to revolve, 
then at an accelerated pace, fairly twisting itself to such an 
extent that the lad, although he tried his best to retain it, 
was obliged to let it go, and it fled to some distance. . The next 

. the well-sinkers... hed the gratification of striking on a 
strong spring of pure and beautiful water coming in so fast as 
to cause them to make a hurried exit... The father stated that 
when he was a boy he possessed the same power, but entirely 
lost it at sixteen years of age....I was then, and I am now, 
fully convinced. . of the full integrity of the whole transac- 
tion, no fee or reward being asked for or expected, and I there- 
fore cannot avoid entertaining the opinion that there must 
be ‘something in it,’ that something being dependent upon 
dome peculiar e or other condition of the human 
agent employed. 


Mr. John Wood thus wrote to Mr. Vaughan Jenkins 
(Pr. XIII, 34): 


“ Whitfield Estate Office, February 4th, 1890. 

M ne b's! The next thing was for each of the company to try 
with the rod, but not one of us had the faculty,’ excepting my 
little daughter May. Subsequently the rod indicated water 
in several places, both in the bands of May and Mullins— 
May finding it first sometimes and at other times Mullins. 

. May is now thirteen years of age. She has proved successful 
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in numerous cases; four wella have been sunk where ehe said 
there was water, and each one was & success. 


Here is the testimony of Dr. Hutton alluded to on page 124 
regarding his experience with the divining-rod as used by 
Lady Milbanke (Pr. XIII, 42): 


Wes? Lady Milbanke showed the experiment several times 
in different places. . In the places where I had good reason 
to know that no water was to be found the rod was 
quiescent, but in other places, where I knew there was water 
below the surface, the rods turned slowly and regularly... till 
the twigs twisted themselves off below the fingers, which were 
considerably indented by so forcibly holding the rod between 


LAE e Steed Sabet Lady M with all eyes 
intensely fixed on her hands and the rods to watch if any 
8 e might be made by the fi „ but in vain; 
nothing of the kind was perceived, and all e com! pany could 
observo no cause or reason why the rods should move in the 
manner they were seen to d 


The capacity of Bleton, the celebrated French dowser of 
the eighteenth century, was discovered when he was a child, 
by his having la fièvre” when seated by a certain rock 
under which later a spring was found, and there are many 
similar cases (Pr. XIII, 272 et seg.) 


* XV, 265): “The Chevalier de M. describes in detail 
one of several tests „ 
house, arri after dark; through the village, 
which Bleton not visited ore, Bleton suddenly stopped 
and said water was there; he followed it in the darkness and 
arrived at a spot where he declared the spring existed; 7 
was right; it was, in fact, the source of the fountain of the 
castle. Other tests are also given: altogether a remarkable 
and weighty testimony.” 


a Thouvenal (Pr. XV, 263) says of Bleton: 


7 and deceive him, if his 
senses were concerned, I a fale 8 ei as if to indi- 
cate a spring; sometimes owed a spring acroes 
corer felis T moved the pees some feet away withot hi 
knowledge. Nevertheless, he was never led astray and always 
rectified errors. In fine, I tried all sorts of ways to 
deceive him, and I can testify that in more than siz hundred 
trials I did not succeed in doing so one single time.” 


Here are a few of the many cases of dowsing for metals. 
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W. J. Brown, of Middlehill House, Box, Wilts, a member of 
the councils of several public bodies, says (Pr. XIII, 94) : 


the stone over and put the sovereign in his pocket.” 
o E 


B. Napier, agent for Sir Gabriel Goldney, thus 
` Professor Barrett (Pr. XIII, 148): 


“ Chippenham, Wilts, May 11th, 1896. 
“ At Gloucester some years ago a sovereign was lost under 


on the floor, and on a carpenter being sent for the sovereign 
was found to be immediately beneath the spot....... 


Mr. W. G. Hellier, of Wick St. Lawrence, near Weston- 
super-Mare, Bailiff of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 
states (Pr. XIII, 51): 


“Whilst the dowser was tracing this spring, walking back- 
wards and forwards across the line of its course, I hid my 
pocket compass in the long grass in hia track, and, when he 
came to it, the rod turned over, and he said, ‘ There is summat 
here.’ F 
afterwards, when I showed it to him hidden. 


Now for various opinions on the causes of these phenomens. 

Thus Mr. Sollas, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin, says 
(Pr. II, 73): 

“I am confident, from what I observed, that the sole im- 


mediate cause for the turning of the rod is to be found in 
the muscular contraction of the hand of the operator.” 


Professor Barrett declared in his first paper (Pr. XIII, 
253): 


“Doubtless a subconscious suggestion, of some kind, evoked 
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in the dowser’s mind, excites the reflex action to which the 
actual movement of the rod is due, 

288 The recent discovery of a new type of obscure 
radiation from certain bodies, such as uranium salts, and 
also from numerous common bodies with which we are sur- 
rounded, renders it conceivable that a radiation, to which 
opaque bodies are permeable, may be emitted by water and 
metals, which unconsciously impresses some personas. * 


Could not such a “ radiation” affect the rod as well as 
the person? 
Dr. Lauder Brunton says (Pr. XIII, 8): 


“When we hear that a man is able to discover water at a 
considerable distance below the ground on which he stands, we 
are at first apt to scout the idea as ridiculous, while if we 
wore told that a caravan was crossing a desert, and that all at 
once the thirsty camels started off quickly, and at a distance 
of a mile or more water was found, we look upon the occur 
rence as natural. In the same way we regard as very remark- 
eble the story of a man tracing criminals with a divining 
rod, but it becomes quite ordinary if we put a bloodhound in 
the man’s place.” i 


Probably it was also Dr. Branton who said (Ibid., 276): 


“I believe that tbe almost incredible acuteness of sight, 
scent, and hearing, which are found universally in certain 
classes of the lower animals, and are not uncommon in savage 
races, are occasionally poaseesed by certain individuals amongst 
Civilized races. For instance: the presence of water-vapor 
in the air over certain spots makes itself evident to everyone 
us a visible fog in early morning. Now I am acquainted with 
a rheumatic patient who, on passing over such a spot during 
the day, when no vapor is visible, feels pains in her joints. 
OF pron; such a condition of hyperesthesia is very rare in- 

This doean’t account for the movement of the rod. Then 
the writer takes a different tack: 

wares The moving of the rod in a diviner’s fingers depends 
simply upon the bodily condition of the diviner himself, just 
as the rigidity of a pointer’s tail when scenting game depends 
entirely upon the excitement of the dog.” 

The dog’s tail is directly in contact with his nervous system 
—contains a part of it, in fact. The rod is not. Moreover, 
the tail stands still, whereas the rod moves violently. 


a 
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And here speaks that acute observer, great naturalist, and 
saintly soul, Dr. Wallace, who wrote to Professor Barrett 
as follows (Pr. XV, 217): 


r it does 
not at all affect the power of the dowser in finding water, — 
but the fact should be proved. To me, the evidence you adduce 
shows that it is not muscular action, and if this can be proved 
it, of course, places the dowser in the ranks of a physical 
medium, which I have always held him to be. If the two 


‘facta you state are facts: (1) That the motion of the rod 


cannot be r peoe (by any novice) without 
visible muscular action of an energetio kind; and (2) that in 
an outsider’s hands, belding the rod for the ret time, it will 
often move if the dowser holds his wrists, and with no con- 
scious, and little visible, muscular action on the experimenter’s 
part,—then it follows that the motion is not produced by 
muscular action at all, but is a physical phenomenon analogous 
to hundreds of othera occurring in the presence of ‘ mediums.’ 

“I think you should have said: ‘The obvious explanation, 
af course, is that the rod is moved by the hands of the operator, 
acting consciously or unconsciously, There are, however, 
many difficulties in the way of thie view, and many facts 
which seem directly opposed to it.“ After which your various 
statements would follow naturally. Now, they seem to me 
to be in the nature of a non sequitur! ...... 

“Of course, I am a confirmed lunatic in these matters, 80 
excuse the ravings of a lunatic, but sincere, friend. 

“ Augen R. Warraos.” 


Professor Barrett says (Pr. XV, 311): 


“The probability that an explanation is to be found in 
some extension of our knowledge of human personality, some- 
thing sew to science, and something akin to what hes been 

termed clairvoyance, gains considerable weight from a critical 
study of cognate phenomena.” 


But how about the rod? 


The first step regarding the correlation of these phenomena 
with familiar ones is to determine whether the rod is really 
moved independently of the conscious or unconscious volition 
of the dowser. On this subject early testimony is conflicting, 
but that recently accumulated seems to be overwhelming in 
favor of the independence of the force. 

True to the conditions of their craft, and very properly 
so, most of the scientific men who have been very familiar 
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with the processes by which things become not what they 
seem, or rather seem what they are not, have voted the 
doweer's force to be involuntary muscular contraction, re- 
sponse to clairvoyant vision, and several other things, some 
of which are harder to accept than a new and as yet un- 
correlated mode of force. 

Profeasor Barrett says (Pr. XIII, 24) that the movement 
of the rod is “an automatic action that occurs under certain 
conditions in certain individuals.” Perhape his meaning 
would have been expressed more precisely if he had said in 
connection with “certain individuals”: for he goes on to 
produce s mass of evidence that the action is independent 
of the will and of muscular control—is the influence upon 
the rod of a current between the organism and the object 
sought. 

Here are two bits of evidence that, so far as they go, seem 
to dispose of the case. 

Testimony of Sir E. Welby Gregory (Pr. II, 99): 

“The lines of water indicated by Mullins had been marked 
by pegs 60 yards or 70 yards apart, and just visible above the 
pase, These lines Towers and his twig emphatically con- 

ed, and I ed to test him. I had the projecting 
extremities of prongs of the twig held tight by pincers, so 
that there could be no voluntary action on Towers’ part when 
crossing the marked lines. Despite of this, the point of the 
twig twisted itself upwards, till the bark was wrinkled and 
almost split, while the strain and pressure upon the muscles 
of the man’s hands were most apparent.” 


The following from Mr. F. Bastable, 14, Foskelt Road, 
Fulham, appeared in the Carpenter and Builder of Septem- 
ber 30th, 1892: 


Phas 7 8 “We procured two pairs of smith’s 
if the twigs did actually twist, and held them in 
a 4 grip, with one pair securing the tips and the other the 
fork, but the contortions still went on between the points held.” 


The following seems a pretty strong piece of evidence, 
especially considering its source. 

From Mr. H. W. Whitaker, the well-known geologist, an 
utter disbeliever in the dowsing-rod, or in any practical good 
resulting from its use (Pr. III, 69): 
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“The diviner, named Lawrence, an old white-haired, benevo- 
lent-faced man ,..took...a@ strong forked hazel twig, holding 
an end of each fork in each hand, and keeping hia elbows 
tightly down to his side. I can only describe the antics of 
that twig as a pitched battle between itself and him! It 
twisted, it knocked about, it contracted and contorted the 
muscles of his hands and arms, it wriggled, and fought, and 
kicked, until it snapped in two—and then—what made it pain- 
ful to watch until you got used to it, the old man reeled, and 
alutched hold of anyone nearest to him for a few moments. It 
evidently exhausts him very much, though afterwards I asked 
him what effect it had on him, and he said it only made his 
heart beat most violently for a short time....He was asked 
if he could mesmerize and he said, no. He held the wire over 
pane D.’s watch, and it wriggled just as it had done over 

water. 


If it is worth while to administer a farther quietus to a 
subject already disposed of, Professor Barrett does it, with his 
increased light in his second paper (Pr. XV, 277): 


“ Other correspondents have also urged that muscular action, 
whether conscious or unconscious, is an insufficient explanation 
of the phenomene actually observed. In the Journal of the 8. 
P. R. for December, 1897, Mr. E. T. Bennett cites some of the 
evidence I gave in the previous Report in support of this 
view. Mr. Bennett urges, with much cogency, that as Fara- 
day’s explanation of table-turning being due to involuntary 
muscular action is now recognized as inadequate to cover all 
the phenomena of this kind, so in like manari this explana- 
tion fails to cover all the cases of the twisting of the divining 
rod, and hence some other cause, external to the dowser, is 
probably at work.” 


This is followed by statements of various witnesses bearing 
on the point, with fuller particulars and references than I 
have space for. In fact the evidence is eo overwhelming that 
the only explanation of Professor Sollas and others having 
stated a different opinion is that they did so before the evi- 
dence accumulated. 

In view of what has preceded, does not the dowser’s force 
look much like merely one more form of magnetiam? It 
is like the known forms, in being: 

I. A current between two poles. 

II. Evolved from a preceding mode of force—that ab- 
sorbed by the human system from its usual sources of supply. 
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This is shown by the almost universal experience of fatigue 
and similar results after the experience. The best statement 
out of a vast number is that of Mr. Stears (Pr. XIII, 164) : 


My powers vary with health. If tired I lose the power; 
ide the animal system with a fresh supply of food, and 
per ack the power comes. 
III. In producing sensations like those from the electro- 
magnetic current. The following accounts are but few out 
of many. 


Mullins stated to Mr. Plowman (Pr. XIII, 95): 


“Whenever he is dowsing and geta over a stream of water 
he feels a tingling sensation in his arms like a slight electric 
shock, and the strength of this sensation enables him to guess 
the approximate volume or depth of a spring.” 


Mr. Stone (Pr. XIII, 124) adda: 


“The sensation I experience when over an underground 
spring is very like what is felt when grasping the handles of 
an electric machine, often seen at railway stations.” 


Mr. Tompkins (Pr. XIII, 161): 


“I feel a tingling sensation... when I get on to a running 
stratum of water. ... The moment I cross a stratum of water 
I feel a sort of bracing sensation, which passes up my lege, 
back, and shoulders, and down the arms to the twig; when I 
get off the water course I feel the loss of this power, till L 
cross the water again.” 


IV. In being transmissible from one perks to another, 
by holding the wrists. 

V. In reversibility of the poles: sometimes the twig turna 

up, sometimes down. Sometimes it oscillates or twists. 
VI. Apparently in that the need of good conduction ap- 
pears to vary inversely as the strength of the current. I 
say: “apparently” because the phenomena suggesting this 
are confusing. The electric spark jumps unconnected inter- 
vals varying from a half inch between a child’s finger and 
a metal bracket, to those between the poles of a Ruhmkorff 
coil, and those between a cloud and the earth. Some dowsers 
are able to work without any twig or steel spring, going en- 
tirely by sensations similar to those felt by others only when 
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holding a twig or spring. This looks very much as if the 
twig or spring helped close the circuit for a weak current, and 
were superfluous for those who can generate a strong current. 


The dowsing magnetism seems to differ from the earlier 
known magnetiams in the following particulars: 

I. Having its only known origin in the human system. 

II. Instead of being restricted, like the well-known forms, 
to metal and nerve tissue as conductors: it seems to act on 
water and possibly all known inorganic substances, and also 
on some, perhaps all, of the tissues of the human body, and 
presumably animal tissue in general, though all this may be 
practically through the nerve tissue. 

III. In apparently being directed by will, so far as will 
may be an element in setting the current in motion, and in 
determining the pole external to the human system. The 
dowsers are generally not affected when they are not de- 
liberately “at work,” and perhaps are able to fix one pole 
of the current in any one of several substances they choose, 
perhaps in any substance whatever; certainly in water 
and metals, and are alleged to have traced a criminal in 
France. 

IV. In being apparently less reliable in the matter of 
isolation. At least the evidence is perplexing—even con- 
tradictory. For particulars see Pr. XIII, 27, 31, 43, 58, 78, 
186. 

V. In being, in a new and more intimate way, an extension 
of the control of mind over matter; and in giving one more 
hint that perhaps the two are but different manifestations 
of the same thing. 


A connection with electricity is suggested by a statement 
from Mr. A. B. Durfee, of Grand Rapids, Michigan (Pr. 
XIII, 217) that Mr. Cyrus Fuller, a noted dowser of that 
neighborhood a generation ago, told Mr. Durfee that whenever 
he found a tree in a forest “ stricken by lightning, he was sure 
to find a stream [underground] “leading very near to it.” 


The exercise of the power is virtually always accompanied 
by physiological experiences, not only, as already stated, 
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fatigue and the sensations produced by grasping the handles of 
an electrical machine, but also, in some cases, nausea, palpita- 
tion, and “ fearful perspiration.” 


Oddly, but suggestively, the electric (?) thrill frequently 
goes to the solar plexus, in the near neighborhood of which 
it produces nausea. This is stated in several instances. The 
solar plexus seems to have some connection with telopeis 
as will be substantiated later. Some telopsists even seem 
to have a perception akin to sight through that region, and 
(as already stated), some dowsers have clairvoyant experi- 
ences in connection with the zodmagnetic (7) manifestations. 

Mr. J. F. Young, of Llanelly, a member of the S. P. R., 
and a successful amateur dowser, thus wrote to Professor 
Barrett (Pr. XV, 360): 


Pere 2 foung. that atte.“ settitig ’ myself to use the rod, 
ie. es into an abstracted mental condition, lost to all 
around, when, or just before, the rod turned, I could. —as it 
were clairvoyantly,—see the underground springs and actually 
appeared able to trace them out as I walked along, My friend, 
Mr. Rol n, who, as you are aware, also uses the rod with 
success as an amateur water-finder, tella me he also had a 

imilar experience, and we have since read that a ‘diviner’ 
a a a es aoe ae 


On this Professor Barrett expatiates (Pr. XV, 366): 


“Now it is worthy of note that this inquiry has led us to 
the conclusion that some dowsers exhibit symptoms of induced 
eatalepsy and experience singular sensations in the epigastrium 
when the object sought for is transcendent 1 í perceived’ by 
them. I have already pointed out in Part XII that the visceral 
sensations of the dowser are probably emotional 3 
arising from a psychical state, and it is likely enough that a 
similar explanation accounts for the cataleptic subject believ- 
ing he sees with his stomach, the sensation being there. But 
this explanation merely accounta for the secondary effects 
observed; the induction of the paychical state still remains a 
mystery.” 

All very well, but what accounts for the rod acting utterly 
independently of the operator, as already abundantly indi- 
cated? 

After all this wading through the slough, I incline to do 
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deliberately what Professor Barrett was led toward doing 
by force of circumstances, and frankly accept (“ provisionally ” 
of course) both interpretations—a new molecular force, and 
telepsychosia too, and a dozen others, if you please. I am 
by no means sure they are not fundamentally one, whatever 
the differences in their manifestations. 

Mr. Barrett’s conclusions so far as they are ‘unfavorable 
to a quasi-magnetic force, were probably reached before the 
days of the trolley-car and the telephone; and certainly before 
the days of the wireless telegraph. Probably in these days 
of new modes of force, he would find a much more rational 
explanation of the dowser’s spasm and the rod's action 
in a hypothetical mode of force which is, like electricity and 
magnetism, highly telekinetic, independent of any conductor 
(as is indeed the electric spark, in the laboratory or in the 
clouds) and for which I have, as already intimated, ventured 
to provisionally suggest the name zodmagnetism. 

And here I am again reminded of the difficulty of drawing 
distinctions in Nature. Perhaps all these mysterious powers 
are but different aspects of the same thing; and as I grope 
on I seem to get more definite and unified notions of what 
that thing is. I will give them later. 

The more I have read about these various modes of force, 
the more surprised I am at the scant evidence of efforts 
made to correlate them in the laboratory. I have not even 
seen any indication of a test whether table-tippera have the 
dowsing power or vice versa. Lines of investigation opened 
in this way might be very fruitful. 

The accounts of Foster, Home, Moses, and not a few 
others seem to indicate a probability that the organism pos- 
sessing any one of the as-yet-mysterious powers we have been 
describing is apt, though by no means sure, to possess some 
of the others. Of course to the ignorant all this spells fraud, 
and to even the credulous, so many accomplishments in one 
man, none of which are possessed by average men, are a tax 
on faith, But it should be carefully realized that the nearer 
these alleged powers may be found to be various manifestations 
of a single power, the more the tax on faith will decrease. 
As electricity, whether manifested as light, heat, or kinetic 
force, has its own range of vibrations, so these half-dozen 
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new powers may be found to be associated in some other 
single range of vibrations in the outer world, which interplay 
with a corresponding capacity for nervous vibration that is 
as yet developed in a few, and but few, human beings. 


After I had written the foregoing passages, Professor Bar- 
rett’s admirable little book on Psychical Research appeared, 
and I found to my astonishment that in it he had returned 
to, or perhaps merely more clearly expressed, his belief that 
involuntary muscular action moves the rod. Moreover, I 
found the same conviction expressed in Mrs. Sidgwick’s presi- 
dential address in Pr. XXII. Bui what moves the muscles? 
Well! “ Hier steh ich, ich kann nicht anders.” If it were 
only a question of physics, of course I would not dare to hold 
my opinion in face of Professor Barretts. But it is a question 
of physiology and psychology, and not only of them, but of the 
interpretation of evidence and of “ common sense ”—whatever 
that may mean. I’m not quite sure that I know, but I think 
it relates to a pretty wide field wherein an ordinarily successful 
man of affairs may legitimately be accorded as much weight 
as a specialist in some particular department of knowledge. 

Profeasor Barrett jumpe to the dowsing-rod from the 
pendule erplorateur. This is a weight at the end of a cord 
or chain held in the hand, and is generally believed to be 
swung by unconscious and imperceptible muscular contractions 
in the directions unconsciously willed by the person holding 
it. This swinging in intelligent directions—such as toward 
letters of the alphabet on a ring surrounding the pendulum— 
is attributed to muscular action, because it will not take 
place when the pendulum is suspended from any rigid inani- 
mate support. Then it cannot be willed into definite direc- 
tions even by persons in whose hands it will swing in definite 
directions. 

But in these hands it cannot be willed into definite direc- 
tions either. From this it is argued that the muscular action 
is involuntary. But I have not yet seen the demonstration 
that the agency is muscular at all, though I find no insuper- 
able difficulty in the hypothesis. 

But it is certainly a long jump from the possible muscular 
contractions of the pendulum-holder which are eo minute 
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that he and the spectators only infer them, to the marked 
gyrations of the dowser’s hands and arms. The queer thing 
is that the dowsera themselves, professional and amateur, 
unanimously declare (so far as I recall) that their gyrations 
are not involuntary efforts to move the rod, but voluntary 
efforta to keep it quiet, while Professor Barrett, and some 
other scientific onlookers, declare that the actors themselves 
don’t know their own minds and bodies, and that what they 
deny regarding them is true; and what they assert, false. 

| I don’t know, though, that Professor Barrett's hypothesis 
necessarily traverses the one virtually held by the dowsers, 
and seeming probable to me. He says the rod is moved by 
involuntary muscular contraction. I guess that it is moved 
by z0ömagnetism. The truth may be (though the men 
holding the rod deny it) that it is moved by involuntary 
muscular contraction, and that the involuntary muscular 
contraction is caused by zodmagnetiam. 

Whatever may be the originality of my opinion regarding 
the force that moves the rod, I can at least contribute, vicari- 
ously, to the history of the subject one item which seems to 
have escaped attention. My young daughter says that Moses 
at the rock of Horeb was evidently the original dowser. 


Since this chapter was written, Journal S. P. R. CCXCIV 
has appeared with a letter from Germany announcing, in con- 
sequence of some remarkable successes with the dowsing rod, 
the formation of a very eminent society to investigate it. 

Breaks in the municipal water-pipes in Munich, and one in 
a dyke at Tambach near Gotha, are alleged to have been located 
by it. 

So far, the Germans “ do not believe thet the fundamental 
principle of a solution to the problem lies in a supernormal 
peychical gift of the dowser, but in the physical influence of 
the soil acting on him.” 

The same number of the Journal contains a paper by Sir 
William Barrett, in which he says that he has received a letter 
from Professor Hyslop which 


“illustrates the need of further investigation on the question 
of the involuntary and unconscious muscular action which, I 
have assumed in my papers, gives rise to the sudden twisting of 
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the dowsing rod. It is true, —as will be seen from my Report in 
Proceedings, Vol. XV, pp. 276, et seg., and in subsequent papers 
in the Journel,—that the hypothesis of unconscious muscular 
action needa to be stretched to almost incredible limita in some 

amongst dowsers themselves it is universally dis- 
credited. d. But what other hypothesis can take its place!” 


It had already been my lot to suggest one in the foregoing 

As I am not a physicist, I don’t know how many laws 

supposed to be established, it may run counter to. Even if it 
is correct, it is sure to run counter to some. 


CHAPTER X 
MOLECULAR TELEKINESIS 


Sounds 


As already noted, the molar manifestations of telekinesis 
are generally accompanied by molecular ones, especially of 
“raps” more or less akin to crackings in seasoned furniture. 
The source of these raps seems plainly molecular. There ia 
no apparent mechanical cause of them, and the objects, gen- 
erally made of wood, from which they seem to proceed, give 
no indication, like cracks from change of temperature, of 
any change of structure caused by the source of the sound. 
Moreover, we shall seo later that similar phenomena take 
place in the air itself. 

We are reminded constantly of the absence of definite lines 
of division in Nature, Allied with motions of the air started 
by causes not aerial, which, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, are essential to the transmission of sound, are alleged 
motions in the air, of whose origin we as yet know nothing. 
They accompany many sounds that seem to originate through 
obvious manifestations of the telekinetic force, and so, it is 
to be presumed, are à modification of it. 

I observed no raps when P—— raised the music-stand, 
though some of the other boys had heard rape around his 
bed. I slept in a remote room. 

The descriptions generally liken the raps, as said, to the 
cracking of unseasoned wood, but there are varieties of sounds, 
including one of a ticking in a letter. An account of this last 
is given by Myers from the narrative of Mrs. Anna Davies 
of Islington (Pr. VIII, 218) : 


“One evening I paid a visit to Mrs. Brown, and she gave 
me an Indian letter....I placed it on the chimney-piece in 
our sitting-room, and sat down alone. I expected my brother 
home in an hour or two, The letter, of course, in no way 
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interested me. In a minute or two I heard a ticking on 
the chimney-piece, and it struck me that an old-fashioned 


the room. The ticking, which was loud and sharp, seemed 
to proceed from the letter itself. Greatly surprised, I removed 
the letter and put it on a sideboard, and then in one or two 
other places; but the ticking continued, procesding undoubt- 
from where the letter was each time. After an hour or 
du uf iin 1 could bair tha Shine teu Sista wad went Ja 
sat in the hall to await my brother. When he came in I 
— took him into the sitting-room and asked him if he 
heard anything. He said at once, ‘I hear a watch or c 
ticking,’ S ve said 


et 
E 


5 


CCCCTCCCCC0CC ie aes co 
or companion to inform her of his death.” 


In Home’s case and many others, the presence of the 
“spirits” was generally announced by “raps” at the begin- 
ning of the séance; or, in common language, both those sets 
of manifestations—tappings and rape, like steam from a 
safety valve, showed that the telekinetic force was ready for 
action. 

Sir William Crookes (Researches, 86-7) thus describes 
the varieties of raps. His account is supported by hosts of 
witnesses to one or more: 


“The popular name of ‘raps’ conveys & Very erroneous 
impression of this class of phenomena. At different times, 
during my experiments, I have heard delicate ticks, as with 

point of a pin; a cascade of sharp sounds, as from an 
induction-coil in full work ; detonations in the air; sharp 
metallic taps; a cracking like that heard when a frictional 
machine is at work; sounds like scratching; the twittering as 
of a bird, ete. 

“Theee sounds are noticed with almost every medium, each 
having a special peculiarity; they are more varied with Mr. 
Home, but for power and certainty I have met with no one 
who at all approached Miss Kate Fox. . In the case of Miss 
Fox it seems only necessary for her to place her hand on 

substance for loud thuds to be heard in it, like a triple 
4 — sometimes loud enough to be heard several rooms 
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floor of a theater. Moreover, actual contact is not always 
necessary; I have had these sounds proceeding from the floor, 
walls, etc, when the medium's hands and feet were held— 
when. she was standing on a chair—when she was suspended i in 


ing—w 
cage—and when she had fallen fainting on a sofa. I have 


shoulder and under own hands. I have heard them 
on s sheet of paper, held ng ogee oy ee ov oh 


America, to explain 3 — I have tested . in every 
way that I could devise, until there has been no escape from 
the conviction that they were true objective occurrences not 
produced by trickery or mechanical means.” 


When Sir William Crookes gives his testimony regarding 
physical phenomena, there is not much more to be said. 
But this foregoing statement regarding Miss Kate Fox needs 
reconciliation with the fact that Mrs. Maggie Fox Kane made 
“exposures” of the frauds which she claimed all three sisters 
had been guilty of. The reconciliation may partly consist 
in the fact that a great deal of money was made by public 
exhibitions of these exposures. But while they were going 
on, Mrs. Kate Fox Jencken wrote a letter printed in Light, 
expressing great distress over her sister’s conduct, and saying 
of her and an associate who had long been a professional 
“exposer” of “spiritualism”: “They are hard at work to 
expose the whole thing if they can, but they certainly cannot.” 

She also says that she had seen her sister but once since 
her return from England, and yet the issue of Light for 
November 3, 1888, two weeks earlier than the date of Mrs. 
Jencken’s letter, said: 


We learn from America that Mrs. Jencken and Mrs. Kane, 
two of the Fox Sisters, have started on an exposure tour.” 


More particulars are given in the Jour. (not Pr.) S. P. B. 
for January, 1889, pp. 15f., and the S. P. R. seems to have 
considered the case settled by Mra. Jencken’s letter, as no 
more has been said about it. 
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From Professor Barrett (Pr. IV, 34): 


“Presently loud raps were given at this table beneath the 
hands of the sitters, 80 loud, in fact, they quite startled me. 
In character the sounds in 3 resembled the snapping 
noises occasionally made by furniture when the joints open 
under the heat of a room. But the sharpest and loudest 
ie Cape eg pg ae ie eg ea ep 
er atriking a table with the edge of an ivory paper 


peel following occurred in the presence of Moses. The 
initials are Dr. Speer’s (Pr. IX, 319, Note): 


“Sunday, July 20th... . Knocks of the sharpest kind came 
on the table and then on the floor. It was as if large glass 
marbles had been thrown on the table, had bounded o 
the floor, and then rolled away. Till a light was struck it 
was ee a ae ible not to believe that such had been the 


Sir William Crookes prepared an apparatus with a parch- 
ment diaphragm connected by a lever with a tracing register- 
ing apparatus. On the diaphragm he placed a few bits of 
black lead. He got the medium (a non-professional lady 
whose name he does not give) to place her hands over the 
diaphragm, without contact. What followed he thus de- 
scribes (Researches, p. 39): 


“ Presently percussive noises were heard on the parchment 
resembling the dropping of grains of sand on ita surface. At 
each percussion a fragment of graphite which I had placed 
on the membrane was seen to be projected upwards about 1-50th 
of an inch, and the end O of the lever moved slightly up and 

Sometimes the sounds were as rapid as those from an 
induction-coil, whilst at others they were more than a second 
apart. Five or six tracings were taken, and in all cases a 
movement of the end O of the lever was seen to have occurred 
with each vibration of the membrane.” 


This is from Bartlett (op. cit., 36): 


“Thomas R. Hazard writes: 
„One day as I was passing down Fifth Avenue I.: 
reid Foster and a stranger standing quietly by an iron rail- 
. Shortly after the stranger left, and Foster joined me 
(andj. „told me that the gentleman who had just left him 
an occasional visitant of his circles, who had a short 
Stine haloes oitied List on the arame bud sid to kite? “ Mr, 
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Foster, I wish you could make raps somewhere else than 
in your own room,” to which Foster replied that he could 
have them come anywhere! The ien said, “I will give 


Of course the skeptic will account for this on the obvious 
hypothesis that Foster lied. I knew him, and I don’t think 
he did. 

In Mr. Armstrong’s case he said of the rape on a table 
(Pr. VII, 158): 

“They resembled the sound of the sparks Ko. off by the 
prime conductor of a large Holtz electrical machine, . and 
the table always heda supercharged with the ‘force producing 
fluid,’ if I may be e to use the term, on every portion of 
the table's surface, the chairs we sat on, and even on various 
articles of furniture at considerable distance from us.“ 


From Stainton Moses (Pr. IX, 280): 


“ They have been heard. . . in strange rooms. .. in the country 
. and even in the open air, under very curious circumstances. 
.. At Southend...a pier more than a mile in length, my 
friend and I... were sitting at the extreme end... when raps 
came. . on the rail in front of us.. . . They followed us all along 
the pier, and were audible at a great distance, as indeed any 
sound is if made on a long wooden rail. This was at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. At 8 p. m. we went on to the pier 
again....The clear metallic rap was plainly audible... fifty 
yards from me [and] ...to both of us when we were seventy 
yards apart, and were A made in the space between us.” 


The sounds so far described, notwithstanding their variety, 
have the common quality of proceeding from definite sources 
appreciable by the senses. We now go on to a category of 
sounds from no sensable sources. 

Professor Alexander gives the following in connection with 
the Davis children (Pr. VII, 180): 


“A peculiar whistling sound was heard by some—on one 
occasion coming from behind the curtains drawn before the 
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verandah door, and on another, lhe Non ogg i og 
leading down to the gate, where she had been seeing some 
Tiends ow sor 


Little girls, and big ones too, do sometimes make 
peculiar whistling sound.” But what comes from other me- 
diums may suggest that this one was not of the usual kind. 


Prof. A. continues: 


aan sound which has since developed to such an extent 
heard by us on March 23d, 1873. At that time it 
coamablad ile clodiine ch @ ieh In dake; We called it 
the Lyre sound, for want of a better name. . A certain imita- 
tion of it could be made by alightly touching the wires of a piano 
at the upper notes. . I s ucceeded also in making some re- 
semblance to it by 2 my i over the wires of a musical 
clock which hangs on the wall of the room adjoining. ... I sup- 
posed that the piano or clock must be used in some way to make 
a sound which seemed to be in mid-air. This theory was soon 
spect, for the sound came in rooms whare Shere was no musica 
instrument; even in own bedroom, where sometimes the 
sound has been 80 ind a as to is he distinctly audible through the 
wall in an adjoining room. . . The sound would traverse the 
room and seem to die away in the distance, and suddenly burst 
forth into great power over the table, which appeared In some 
inexplicable way to be used as a soun board. The wood 
of the table vibrated under our hands as it would have 
done had a violoncello been tw while resting upon it. It 
was no question of fancy or delusion. The sounds were at 
times deafening, and alternated between those made by the 
very small strings of a harp and such as would be caused 
het the violent thrumming of a violoncello resting on the top 
of a drum.. . . We never sat without them, and they formed 
almost the staple phenomenon of the séance. With them, as 
with other phenomena, great variety was caused by good or 
conditions.” 

We are constantly reminded of the absence of definite lines 
of division in Nature: even if the sounds above described, 
and to be deacribed hereafter, were carried by the air, their 
source seems to have been some molecular action in the 
atoms, as appears to be that of the “raps” already described. 


Stainton Moses suggests (Pr. XI, 49, 50) that some sounds 
are independent of the ear: 


“ May 30th... The peculiarity of the séance was that when 
I conld could hear the sound no one else could, and vice versa. 
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I heard by olairaudienca and not by natural hearing, being 

very deaf with my cold. . . I described it long before it was 
— by the others, and heard it frequently when they did not. 
At the same time I was unconscious of sounds apparently made 
on the table under my nose.” 


The sound referred to in the foregoing is the first among 
those indicated in the following from Pr. IX: 


(TX,268): “...The most perfect musical sounds are made 
when I cannot hear them; and, as a general rule, to which the 
exceptions are 60 rare as only to serve to establish the prin- 
ciple, the best and most succesaful manifestations occur when 
the medium is deeply entranced.” 

(TX,279-80) : . . . Of late they [the sounds] have changed, and 
are usually audible to me befora strike ear of any other 

raon. How far this may be attributable to clairaudience, a 
facul lately developed in me, I cannot say positively.” 

(LX,842-3) : At one séance as many as seven different sounds 
were going on at the same time in different parts of the room. 
It would have been quite impossible for any one person to 
have made them. „Manu Spree.” 


Moses’ note-book says of certain sounds (Pr. IX, 281): 


E iiics They represented two instruments, the one of three, 
the other of seven strings, and they were used in playing thus: 
Certain notea were sounded upon the three strings, and these 
were followed by a run made as if by running a finger-nail 
rapidly over the strings of the other instrument. The result 
was like what musical cognoscenti call ‘a free prelude’; what 
I should describe as a series of notes, highly pitched, clear, and 
liquid in their melody, followed by a rapid run on an instrument 
of lower pitch. I speak of instruments, but... there was in the 

room—an ordinary dining-room—no musical instrument of any 
kind whatever.” 


Dr. Speer says (Pr. IX, 281): 


“The sound...during the space of fifteen months, almost 
invariably presented itself at each sitting. . A sound like that 
of a stringed instrument, played, or rather plucked, i in mid-air, 
while there was no stringed instrument in the room. Every 
attempt was subsequently made to ascertain through what sub- 
stance the sound could be evolved....The sounds were formed 
independently of any material substance. . In process of time, 
the manifestation became most extraordinary. It was almost 
impossible (to an outsider it would have been absolutely im- 
possible) not to believe that a large stringed instrument, e.g., a 
violoncello, a guitar, a double bass, or a harp, was struck by 
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powerful human fingers. . . On these occasions the sitters could 
pee feel a strong vibration transmitted from the pointa 
the fingers in contact with the table up to the shoulder 
eg TE 
“I confess myeelf entirely unable to give any idea of the 
way in which these remarkable sounds are produced. ...... 


We have already, by almost insensible degrees, found our- 
selves in what I provisionally assume to be molecular action 
of the telekinetic force, though the force has so far generally 
been associated with the molar action. We will now leave 
that, and concern ourselves with some farther phenomena 
that are purely molecular, until we meet the molar again 
in discussing telekinetic phenomena associated with intelli- 
gence, into which, by the way, we have already drifted some 
distance, so inextricable from each other are the phenomena. 

Lights 

The molecular manifestations also include lights which sug- 
gest not only the electric spark and the alleged magnetic aura, 
but also often have characteristics peculiar to themselves. Un- 
fortunately their case, like all manifestations of telekinesis, 
is needlessly prejudiced by their being generally called “ spirit 
lights.” The name of course tends to awaken in some cre- 
dulity, and in others skepticism, both of which tend to obstruct 
proper investigation. But probably every light from an un- 
known source that has appeared since mankind had a word 
meaning spirit“ has been attributed to spirit. Whatever 
such a word may mean etymologically, in actual use it is no 
more or less than an z to express a mode of force as yet un- 
correlated with the modes already familiar. So it was with 
the lights of electricity, whether seen in the clouds or in the 
“ artificial ” spark. 

Lientenant-Colonel Taylor, a frequent contributor to the 
Pr. S. P. R., thus describes a “spirit light“ (Pr. XIX, 54): 

Bless This light seemed to me not to illuminate things 
as much as a common light of equal brilliancy would do, but 
perhaps a very feeble light, 1 an looked at after the eye has 

some time in total darkness, may give an exaggerated 


impression of brightness, I felt no heat when the light was 
in my hand, nor did I feel the touch of anything.” 
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The following manifestation by Foster (Bartlett, op. cit., 
p. 78) suggests the lights and electric crackling from 3 
Ruhmkorff coil. 


“The lights were turned out without consulting Mr. Foster. 
Had he beap consulted, he would probably not have given his 
consent, being as timid and apparently as afraid of darkness 
as a child. Two leaves of ER dining-table were taken out, 
intending to shove the table together, to make it somewhat 
smaller. But the table would not shove. Who has not ex- 
perienced this difficulty with their dining-table! In this 
Instance, however, I consider it fortunate that the leaves were 
left out. Many surprising physical manifestations occurred, 
so startling in their nature that I can hardly believe that they 
occurred myself! In these accounts of Foster, I have” (here- 
tofore? H. LH] “ intentionally avoided mentioning the physical 
manifestations, and have thought it better 15 confine myself 
entirely to mental phenomena. The raps, I think, might be 
regarded as both mental and physical. Numerous questions 
were asked and answered by Mr. Foster; when suddenly, looking 
through the aperture wee the vacant leaves left in the table, 
I perceived numerous small lights, like little balls of fire, in 
size from n The entire 
P of the table was filled with 
electric sparks, and this to me was a wonderful phenomenon. 

[At each rap. H.-H.] “one of these sparks, or balls of 
fire, darted against the side of the table or on the floor, pro- 
ducing the rapping, and disappeared. When” [There were 
three raps. H. H.] “we could see three little balla of fire 
separate themselves from the others, run one after another, 
strike, and disappear.... If the rap was low, a little ball of 
fire; just in proportion to the loudness of the rap was the 
size of the ball used. A loud rap evidently required a large 
ball of fire to explode. Having discovered this first, I called 
o This lasted for nearly 
one hour. 


You will remember Foster’s champagne baskets flying 
around the room (Bartlett, op. cit., 24). In that account it is 
stated that what appeared to be electric sparks appeared in 
many places in the room.” 


Here is an account by Moses (Pr. IX, 273-4) : 


eT A number of cones of soft light similar to moon- 
light appeared in succession, until a dozen or more bean 

presented the appearance of a nucleus of soft, 
yellow light, surrounded by a soft haze. They sailed up from 
a corner of the room and gradually died out. The most con- 
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spicuous was shaped like a mitre and was 8 or 9 inches in 
height.... We determined to extemporise a cabinet for the 
purpose of developing them.” 


Why “a cabinet”? One does not seem to have been gen- 
erally essential to the production of lights by Moses, and 
does seem to have been generally essential to the production 
of anything by mediums more open to suspicion. 


“This was simply done by throwing open the door between 
two rooms, and hanging in the doorway a curtain with a 
square aperture in the middle of it. On one side of the cur- 
tain a table was put for the sitters; on the other side I was 

in an easy-chair, and was soon in a state of deep trance, 
beg I never woke until the séance was concluded. What 
took place is described in the records of friends who 
— present. Large globes of light. .. sailed out of the 
aperture and went into room where the sitters were placed. 
They are described as of the same soft, pale hue, like moon- 
light. “They were sufficiently bright to illumine the lintel 
and door-posts, and to cast a strong reflection into the room. 
Within the gauzy envelope was a bright point of concentrated 
light, and the size varied considerably. The cone shape pre- 
dominated, but some were like a dumbbell, and others like a 
mass of luminous vapor revolving round and 1870 over a 
central nucleus of soft, yellow light. They seem to have been 
carried in a materialized hand, a finger of which was shown 
at request by placing it in front of the nucleus of light. Round 
was soft drapery, the outline of which was usually 
perfectly distinct.” 
Dr. Thomson of Clifton added the following (Pr. IX, 274) : 


“The appearance of the light reminded me strongly of what 
I have seen when an electric discharge is passed through an 
exhausted tube, with the exception, of course, of the latter 
being momentary, whereas in the present case the light con- 
tinued more or less for nearly an hour 

Later Moses says (Pr. IX, 331): 

“I had been very anxious to try the duration of the light, 
because an imitation of euch lights is made by phosphorized 
oil; but lights so made are of very brief duration. I believe 
that a favorable trial would show that Mentors” [another 

“spirit” whom we aball know better lster. H. H.] “ght 
would last seven or eight minutes.” 


Sir William Crookes says (Researches, 91) : 


BE Sora pe rather faint, generally require the room to 
be darkened. I need scarcely remind my readers again that, 
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under these circumstances, I have taken proper precautions to 
avoid being imposed upon by phosphorized oil, or other means. 
Moreover, many of these lights are such as I have tried to 
imitate artificially, but cannot. 

“Under the strictest test conditions, I have seen a solid 
self-luminous body, the size and nearly the shape of a s 
egg, float noiselessly about the room, at one time higħer than 
anyone present could reach standing on tiptoe, and then gently 
descend to the floor. It was visible for more than ten minutes, 
and before it faded away it struck the table three times with 
a sound like that of a hard, solid body. During this time the 
reg was lying back, apparently insensible, in an easy- 

air. 

“T have seen luminous points of light darting about and 
settling on the heads of different persons. . . I have seen sparks 
of light rising from the table to the ceiling, vi „again falling 
upon the table, striking it with an audible sound 


Compare Foster’s audible lights, a couple of pages back. 
There are many similar cases. 

Professor Alexander says (Pr. VII, 183): 

“A beautiful, transparent, bluish light...was one even- 
ing seen by all, except Mr. Davis himself, playing on his left 
shoulder. At my desire it moved to the right shoulder, but 
seemed to have some difficulty in staying there....The room 
at the time was 3 3 but not enough to hinder 
us from plainly distinguishing the features of the persons 
present.” 

om Speer says (Pr. IX, 275-6) : 

.. . . He told me to rub my hands so as to generate more 
power, and very soon another 2 light... appeared. 
“The way of renewing the light when it grew dim was by 
making passes over it with the hand. .. They... seemed to be 
more easily and fully developed when I rubbed my hands to- 
gether or on my coat.” 

This seems to correlate the lights definitely enough with 
the other modes of force manifested by the medium. I as- 
sume that the force came from Moses through Speer, though 
that may be superfluous: all people are supposed to have 
some power to gather and transmit electricity, and Moses's 
initiative may have been enough for the as yet mysterious 
force. These lights, however, were unlike any electric lights 
we know, except those in vacuum tubes. 

Lights, like sounds, have been in evidence so much more 
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frequently in connection with ostensible intelligence, that I 
leave farther consideration of them to that branch of the 
subject, though we have already found the two inevitably 
somewhat tangled together. 


Temperatures 


Shall we class as molar or molecular, the motion of air? 
It is inseparably connected with phenomena of both heat and 
cold, and therefore is both. As the reader will frequently meet 
cases hereafter, I will not take the trouble to group them. 

As a specimen, however, take the following from Sir 
William Crookes’s Researches, 86: 


“ These movements, and indeed I may say the same of every 

kind of phenomenon,” [telekinetic nit telepaychio! H. H H.] 
“are generally preceded by a peculiar cold air, sometimes 
amounting to a Pjecided wind. I have had aia of paper 
blown about by it, and a thermometer lowered several degrees. 
On some occasions.,.I have not detected any actual move- 
ment of the air, but the cold has been so intense that I could 
only compare it to that felt when the hand has been within a 
few inches of frozen mercury.” 


Similar allegations are made in connection with the mani- 
festations of most, if not all, of the mediums. 


Passing Matter Through Matter 


Here are the alleged cases from Sir William Crookes (Re- 
searches, pp. 96-7) : 


ee I then went to the dining-room door, and telling the 

two boys to go into the library and proceed with their lessons, 

I pte the door behind them, locked it, and (according to my 
usnal custom at séances) put the key in my et. 

“We sat down, Misa Fox being on my right hand and the 
other lady on my left,...in total darkness, I holding Miss 
Fox’s two hands in one of mine the whole time. . . We all 
heard the a of a bell, not stationary, but moving about 
in all parts of the room,...now touching me on the head, 
and now tapping against the floor. After ringing about the 
room in this manner for fully five minutes, it fell upon the 
table close to my hands....... 

“I remarked that it could not be my little hand-bell 
which was ringing, for I left that in the iibrary. (Sho 
before Miss Fox came I had occasion to refer to a book, whi 
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was lying on a corner of a book-shelf, The bell was on the 
book, and I put it on one side to get the book. That little 
incident had impressed on my mind the fact of the bell baing 
in the library.) The gas was burning brightly in the ha 
outside the dining-room door, so that this could not be opened 
without letting light into the room, even had there been an 
accomplice in the house with a duplicate key, which phate 
certainly was not. . 

“T struck a light. There, sure enough, was my own bell 
lying on the table before me. I went straight into the library. 
A glance showed that the bell was not where it ought to have 
been. I said to my eldest boy, ‘Do you know where my little 
bell isi’ ‘Yes, papa,’ he replied, ‘there it is, panes to 
where I had left it. He looked up as he said this, then 
continued, No—it’s not there, but it was there a little time 

How do you meant—has anyone come in and taken 
it!’ ‘No,’ said he, no one has been in; but I am sure it was 
there, because when you | sent us in here out of the dining-room 
J. (the youngest boy) began prey it so that I could not 
go on with my lessons, and I told him to stop.’ J. corroborated 
this, and said that, after ringing it, ah put the bell down where 
he had found it.” 


Sir William gives another where Home was the agent, in 
Pr. VI. 


This is from Stainton Moses (Pr. IX, 306, note): 


“ April 8d. The medium was greatly convulsed, and sud- 
denly a large stone was rolled violently across the table and 
fell on Mr. Percival’s knee. The stone had been brought from 
the hall through a locked door, every hand at the table being 
held during the process. Mr. Percival had been anxious to 
have a proof of ‘matter passing through matter,’ and this 
indeed was a solid one, as the stone was very large and 
heavy —M. 8.” (Dr. II 1] Speer.) 

Podmore gives another instance (Modern Spiritualism, II, 
69): 

“Communicated to the Dialectical Society by Mr. Fusedale: 

5 d my wife woul d see the things they the 


i “spirits.” H. H.. . took x io particular a brooch of my wife's) 
appear to pass rough soli d substances, such as the wall or the 


If matter can pass through matter, the fundamental estab- 
lished axiom regarding it—that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time, is mistaken, and our notions 
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regarding matter must be revised—we must face the question 
if the molecules of one body can pass through the inter- 
molecular spaces of another without either body losing its 
shape. The X-rays suggest some sort of an answer. The 
same is true with a vengeance, if there is a substantial founda- 
tion for the reports of materialization, and perhaps our later 
consideration of them may give us a clue towards an explana- 
tion of the new aspecta of the subject. 


Materialization 

Home, Foster, Stainton Moses, and perhaps one or two 
other agents in good standing, are alleged to have caused 
momentary phenomena (no lasting ones are yet alleged to 
have been produced) poaseasing one or more of the attributes 
heretofore associated with matter—such as visibility, audi- 
bility, odor, taste, temperature, texture, and resistance to 
pressure; and there are several well-known agents of ques- 
tionable standing who claim to have done the same, among 
whom Eusapia Palladino is most prominent. 

Probably the majority of investigators now accept what we 
will provisionally call the other forms of telekinesis as fact, 
and are trying to correlate them with our previous knowledge. 
Materialization, on the other hand, they are still trying to 
account for by trickery and illusion. And yet what little 
character Home had, seems to have been eo sincere! And 
Stainton Moses, had he been a fraud (which nothing told 
about him seems to encourage), would hardly have been con- 
tented to defraud so small a circle; and as to poor Eusapia 
Palladino, she is her own worst enemy, and that New York 
report for many reasons cannot quite overbalance the earlier 

rta. 


One of the men who joined in it told me that he did 
so with a mental reservation, and I am credibly informed 
that another confeased the same. The first one told me that 
he passed his hands between the floor and the legs of a 
table raised by Eusapia, and found the space absolutely free; 
also that the table could not have been lifted from above 
by any known agency, unless telekinesis may be accounted 
a known agency. From the evidence, I believe that whatever 
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Eusapia's frauds, some of her manifestations of telekinesis 
were genuine. This raises some presumption that some of 
her materializations may have been too. I don’t see, however, 
that it makes much difference whether they were or not; the 
evidence of her fraud does not fatally detract from the credi- 
bility of the witnesses in the other cases. 

I am not at all prepared to deprecate the efforts to hunt 
up tricks; at the same time, after the impossibilities that have 
become the whole world’s actualities during the last forty 
years, there does seem about as much justification for work- 
ing provisionally on the hypothesis that a respectably 
vouched-for marvel is true, as upon the old one that it is 
false. 

It may eventually seem that the claims of materialization 
may gain a little strength from the possibility that it may be 
a corollary of telekinesis. The case for materialization, how- 
ever, is different from that for the simpler forms of tele- 
kinesis. That is enough to convince anybody but the class 
of skeptics who take nothing on testimony unless they have 
experienced the like themselves, and are much more energetic 
in denying the experience of others than in enlarging their 
own. There are scores, probably hundreds, of mediums who 
have given well attested cases of molar and molecular tele- 
kinesis, but there are hardly half a dozen whose cases of 
materialization are worthy of any consideration. To begin 
a few well supported instances with a very mild example: 

From Bartlett (op. cit., p. 64): 

“A tleman, ed by two ladies dressed in 
W aco Nr. Taten . The séance had only can 
tinued a short time when the elder lady, said, ‘Sarah Jane, 
behave yourself, and stop hunching me.’ ‘ Why, mother, I 
am not hunching you, I am hunched myself. 8 have 
testified that while attending the séances 3 
touched by a hand, on the forehead, on the der, or oe 
Was it imagination or a fact?” 


If this phenomenon was genuine, Foster produced the dis- 
tinguishing effect of matter—resistance—of which more later. 
But this is the only case from Foster I recall, and Bartlett 
overlooked it when he told me that all the materialization he 
had seen (obviously from others) was fraudulent. 
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As we shall see later, materialized hands are quite gener- 
ally alleged to accompany the lights in the Moses phenomena. 

In the notes already quoted from Sir William Crookes, 
some indications of “ materialization” have incidentally ap- 
peared. Here are some more (Pr. VI, 106, et seq.) : 


“Mr. A. R. Wallace then asked for ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
A few bars of this air were immediately sounded. He looked 
under the table and said he saw a hand distinctly moving the 
instrument” [An accordion. H. H.] “up and down, and play- 
ing on the keys. Mr. Home had one hand on the table and 
was holding the top end of the accordion, whilst Mr. A. R. 
Wallace saw this hand at the bottom end where the keys were. 

“We then heard a rustling noise on a heliotrope which was 
growing in a flower-pot standing on the table between Mr. 
Home and Mrs. Wm. Orookes. On looking round, Mrs. Wm. 
Crookes saw what appeared to be a luminous cloud on the 
plant. (Mr. Home said it was a hand.) We then heard the 
crackling as of a sprig being broken off, and then a message 
nue Four Ellen.“ 

“Immediately the white luminous cloud was seen to travel 
from the 8 to Mra. Wm. C.’s hand, and a small sprig 
of the plant was put into it. She had her hand then patted 
by a delicate 2 hand. Sbe could not see the hand itself, 
but only a halo of luminous vapor over ber hand.“ 

“ A hand was seen by some, and a luminous cloud by others,“ 
[Did anybody see Polonius’s whale? Clouds look very different 

to different people, especially to believers and disbelievers. 
1. H.] “pulling the flowers about which were in a stand on 
the table. A flower was then seen to be carried deliberately 
and given to Mrs. Wm. Croo 


The following is from Sir William Crookes’ Researches, 
pp. 92-3: 


“The hands and fingers do not always appear to me to be 
solid and life-like. Sometimes, indeed, they present more the 
appearance of a nebulous cloud partly condensed into the 
form of a hand. This is not equally visible to all present. 
For instance, a flower or other small object is seen to move; 
one person present will see a luminous cloud hovering over 
it, another will detect a nebulous-looking hand, whilst others 
will see nothing at all but the moving flower. I have more 
than once seen, first an object move, then a luminous cloud 
appear to form about it, and, lastly, the cloud condense into 
shape and become a perfectly- formed hand, At this stage, the 
hand i is visible to all present. It is not always a mere form, 
but sometimes sppears perfectly life-like and graceful, the 
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fingers moving and the flesh apparently as human as that 
of any in the room. At the wrist, or arm, it becomes hary, 
and fades off into a luminous clond. 

“To the er the hand sometimes appears icy cold and 
dead; at er times, warm and life-like, grasping my own 


“I have retained one of these hands in my own, firmly 
resolved not to let it eacape. There was no struggle or effort 
made to get loose, but it gradually seemed to resolve itself 
into vapor, and faded in that manner from my grasp.” 


Dr. Speer says ‘regarding Moses (Pr. IX, Brey í 


— "dieduet blows on the table. ene I will show you my 

hand.’ A large, very bright light then came up, and insido 

of it appeared the materialized hand of the spirit. . . The 

EE EE PRE i eR ae ee oe 
um. 


From Moses. (Pr. IX, 311-12): 


“Sunday Evening, ae 18th, 1873... Scent was brought, 
not as before, but by a cool wind laden wi the odor. It was 
like otto [Sic for attar. H. H.] of roses, very powerful. As 
it passed round the circle Dr. and Mrs. Speer and I saw a figure 
carrying it apparently. I also saw a figure in the middle of the 
table when the lyre sound was heard there.” 


It seems to me that all these odors we are about amell more 
of imagination than of anything else. We shall meet them 
again. 

a 309-10): “ Wednesday, May 7th, 1878.... We all saaw a 

descend from the top of the curtain and play the accordion. 

= rie a large hand, and its reflection on the window-blind 

was strong. After this a head showed in similar way. When 

Mra. Crookes was told to go into the room and occupy the 

chair...a form was materialized as far as the middle. It floated 

near the folding doors, and advanced towards Mrs. Crookes, who 
, and it vanis 

“ Mre. Crookes, to whom I (F. W. H. Myers) have shown this 
account, makes the following comments (Pr. IX, 310-11): 

A Mr. Home then left me and stood between the two 
rooms. The accordion was immediately taken from his hand 


— 
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r to condense into 

a distinct human form, clothed in a filmy drapery, stand- 
he near Mr. Home between the two rooms. The accordion 
began to play (I do nant remember whether on this occasion 
there was any recognized melody), and the figure gradually 
advanced towards me till it almost touched me, playing con- 
tinuoualy. It was semi-transparent, and I could see the sitters 
through it all the time. Mr. Home remained near the sliding 
doors. As the figure approached I felt an intense cold, getting 
stronger as it got nane We shall meet much of this change 
of a oa later. ] “and as it was giving me the 
accordion I could not — screaming. The immediately 
seemed to sink into the floor to the waist, leaving only the 
head and shoulders visible, still playing the accordion, which 
was then about a foot off the floor. Mr. Home and my husband 
came to me at once, and I have no clear recollection of what 
then except that the accordion did not cease playing 


ately. 

“Mr. Serjeant Cox was rather angry at my want of nerve, 
and exclaimed: ‘ Mrs. Crookes, you have spoilt the finest mani- 
festation we have ever had.’ I have always regretted that my 
want of presence of mind brought the phenomena to so abrupt 

tion.” 


a termina 

“ Thursday, December Isth. Douglas House. Dr. and Mra 
8. and I (M.)—The séance was short. I questioned Imperator” 
[A “spirit” of whom we shall learn more hereafter. H.H.] “as 
to a vision I had had on the previous night. He said that he 
had appeared to me. He was somewhat different in appearance 
to what had been described. I asked whether I should see 
him again. He knocked out: ‘Watch.’ The clouds of light, 
which had gathered as usual round me, lifted and went to 
my right hand. They condensed n into a pillar, and 
finally into a form, majestic, stately, and noble in mien. The 
body was draped as with a toga, though that might simply 

have been the spirit drapery. The right arm was extended 
and pointed towards me. 5 face was * face of my vision, 
though not so distinct. I asked that I might be touched, and 
the figure slowly stepped towards me, but did not touch me. 
Finally it faded away very gradually until it waa dissipated in 
luminous mist. Dr. and Mrs, B. saw misty light, but nothing 
more. I asked who it was, and Myself was rapped, but in 
Imperators knocks.” 


Vastly more impressive than the child’s “ It's me,” but not 
a whit more intelligent. 

Imperator knew a language not evolved till a couple of 
thousand years after his death. So they are learning in the 
other world! 
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In the many cases of which a few are here given, Home 
and Stainton Moses are, so far as I know, the only persons 
(except Foster in the foregoing very mild case) who are said 
to have produced materializations without the conjunction 
of cabinets, curtains, partial darkness, and other accessories 
favorable to illusion. Eusapia Palladino’s manifestations have 
all been open to these objections, as well as to the one from 
her frequent trickery. On the assumption, however, that 
any materializations have been genuine, there is room for 
some plausible guessing as to their relations to known modea 
of force. 


As has been geen, hands, limbe, faces, and entire human 
figures seem to appear. Sometimes objects are moved by 
apparently material hands. These hands are grasped by the 
company. Sometimes they feel natural, sometimes cold and 
clammy. All these phenomena are classed as “ materializa- 
tions.” Now what do we so far know of “ materialization ” 
—of “matter”? It has been followed down through atoms, 
molecules, ions, until the latest view is that each portion 
of it is an aggregate of units of force. All the phenomena 
of matter that we know of, save resistance, we have long 
known as manifestations of force in vibration—heat waves, 
light waves, sound waves, and the rest; and now resistance 
seems to have been reduced, with the rest, to a mode of 
force. Our conceptions are gradually changing from those 
of two universes of, respectively, matter” and “ mind,” to 
a single universe of vibrations, all of it, of course, objective 
to consciousness, as of old. Of the greater harmony of the 
later conception with our latest knowledge, there seems little 
question, but it is as revolutionary as was the conception of 
evolution from inferior ancestors; and, while it is not as 
repugnant to our habitual feelings as, at first, was the Dar- 
winian conception, it will take some time to make the unified 
universe of vibrations a permanent and consistent factor in 
our thinking. But that it will in time become not only 
that, but a welcome and fruitful one, seems highly possible. 

Till lately we have supposed we knew two worlds—one 
of mind, and one—which includes our own bodies—external 
to mind. Each of these worlds has always been at bottom 
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a mystery, and the relation between them a mystery. Hach 
produces phenomena in the other, and yet to imagine mind 
and matter turning into each other, is very difficult, and 
until lately has been impossible. But now it really does 
seem as if the division between them might be but superficial 
and often merely one of those provisional lines with which 
our minds are constantly dividing, in the effort to conquer, 
the essential unity of Nature. 

In the chase that analysis and hypothesis have made after 
the amallest particle of matter, they now seem to have chased 
all the particles away, and found nothing really there but 
psychical influences that awaken in us the psychical effects 
which we call resistance, roughness, smoothness, form, color, 
etc., etc., just as in our visions, sleeping or waking, we ex- 

those same sensations, without the intervention of 
any particle of “matter.” If there is, then, after all, but 
one source of sensation—mind acting on mind, “ materializa- 
tion ” is not impossible, and there is no longer any necessity 
for reading libraries to find out that we don’t know how 
mind can act on body, or body on mind. 

Now as, in our experience, mechanical energy, muscular 
energy, nervous energy, heat, light, electrical power, and the 
reat, are constantly transmuted into each other, is it not easily 
conceivable that any one of them may be tranamutable into 
resistance to pressure? Nay, a step farther, is it improbable 
that the telekinetic force may belong with the rest in a 
mutually interchangeable group, which can produce on our 
waking perceptions as well as in our dreams, all the effects 
which, in certain combinations, we recognize as “ matter”? 
On this hypothesis, the force manifested by or through the 
materializers can (not inconsistently) be assumed to manifest 
itself as “ matter,” including such aggregates of force as we 
are familiar with in the forms which usually perform certain 
functions—es hands which move things. 

Another guesa. The supply of force connected with any 
one materializer is, of course, limited. Even the alleged 
messages through the mediums assert that, and the accom- 
panying phenomena illustrate it. When, on hypothesis, the 
telekinetic mode is transmuted into the modes which, in certain 
combinations and proportions, impress us as matter,“ that 
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impression can last no longer than the amount of force 
available for the effect, holds out. Hence the force which 
manifests itself as a hand grasped by the sitter, gradually 
becomes exhausted—that is, gradually changes, as all modes 
of force do, into other modes—and the hand “ fades away. 

Still another guess. The aggregate of modes of force 
waves of light, heat, resistance, etc., which produce the im- 
pression of, say, a hand or a complete human form, with 
its drapery if you please—of all those modes, only enough 
may be present, at any moment, to produce a portion of the 
phenomena usually impressing us as matter, The heat-mode 
may be absent, and the “hand” feels cold. The sight-mode 
alone may be present, the resistance-mode lacking, and the 
sitter's hand passes through the only partially“ materialized ” 
hand, or the partially materialized human figure; or the spec- 
tator, trying to grasp the human figure that he sees, passes 
through it. 

Somewhere about the middle sixties, I saw a play or two 
at Wallack’s, in which the visible elements, without the audible 
and incompressible ones, were successfully introduced by 
optical machinery. Moving figures apparently as “real” as 
the actual actors, were placed on the stage, and the actual 
actors walked right through them. 

The apparent hands or more complete figures which oppose 
no resistance, nevertheless are said to move objects. Even 
if they do, it is consistent with the hypothesis that, at auch 
momenta, the resistance-mode of force is temporarily added 
to the sight-mode. 

We even appear to have the resistance-mode separated from 
all the others—e.g., from visibility, etc. (Cf. Fosters case 
ante.) I doubt if anybody can believe the account of the 
attempt at independent writing by the pencil and the lath 
on pages 176-7, and similar cases, without assuming an 
invisible and an inaudible but resisting agent, or even per- 
sonality, handling the two objecta. This conception is some- 
thing more than mere unthinking anthropomorphism. 

Now a question, in regard to which perhaps the reader 
will prefer to do his own guessing. If the alleged partial 
and temporary manifestations of human figures do really 
come through the thinking and feeling entities called Home, 
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Moses, and many others, whence come the complete and life- 
long manifestations of human beings that we know and are? 
Was Carlyle stretching language very far in calling us all 
spirits? Ghosts, I believe, was his word. Do not our 
latest knowledge and best thinking result in the idea—old 
in many forme—that we are but expressions of a measureless 
force which is ourselves and also behind ourselves? Would 
any person given to the old phraseology be very fantastic in 
calling us thoughts of the divine mind? 


Please notice that hitherto this exposition, so far as I have 
been able to keep the threads distinct in spite of the in- 
evitable tangle with “ spiritualism,” has referred simply to 
a mode, or modes, of force, manifested, or alleged to be 
manifested, like electricity and magnetism, in mechanical 
action, and in the production of lights and sounds; and, 
unlike any modes of force previously known, in the pro- 
duction, without the use of matter, of objects sometimes re- 
sisting pressure and sometimes showing other attributes of 
matter. The word “spirit” and its derivatives have been 
used a few times, generally in passages quoted, as, at the pres- 
ent stage of human intelligence, it is inevitable it should be 
in the discussion of any phenomena not yet correlated with 
familiar ones. So far, however, we have really simply en- 
countered nothing more than new modes of force. As far 
as concerns the merely kinetic side, the production of motion 
in masses or molecules, it seems already as well correlated 
with the other modes of force we know, as, say, the electro- 
magnetic mode was a century ago: for: 

(I) We know its source, which is the human organism: 
for it is manifested only in the presence of specially endowed 
human beings, and never, so far as we know, in their absence, 
though Sir William Crookes thinks that probably all human 
beings have it, some, Nowéver, in inappreciable amounts, and 
I have already suggested the possibility of its existence in 
other animals. Much testimony indicates the possibility of 
one person—posaibly only a specially endowed one, collecting 
the power from others. So with electricity. 

(II) We know that it is a mode of chemical energy stored 
up in food and air, and is extracted from them by human 
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are. 


(III) We know approximately, that it is quantitatively 
transmuted from those possessing it: for their other modes 
of force are depleted in apparent, though not yet closely- 
teated, proportion to the manifestations of this one. 

So far as we have got, then, there is nothing more super- 

qye or “spiritual” about the mode of force known as 
telekinetic, than about any other; and we can expect to keep 
on correlating it with the other modes, as we have correlated 
each of them with their fellows, and also to get practical 
advantages from it as we have from them. 

Magnetism is unquestionably telekinetic, and it might not 
be a strain of language to call electricity so, and even heat 
and light. So the mere capacity to act without contact does 
not necessarily entitle the new force more than any of the 
others, to the name. 

As magnetic aurm seem at last to be established, and as the 
new mode of force has also been associated with aurm and other 
lights without heat, its association with magnetism seems 
very close; and as it is, 80 far as we know, manifested only 
by human beings, anthropo-magnetism might be a good nama 
for it; but as there is a strong probability that it may also 
exist, as electricity does, in some, if not all, of the lower 
animals, a more general name would perhaps be safer, and 
I have already used zodmagnetiam. I had written this word 
several times before I knew that Dr. Liébeault had used it 
in a widely different connection, now virtually obsolete. I 
prefer to stick to it until mine too becomes obsolete, especially 
as, whatever may be the defects of such a name, it is a atep 
toward embracing this new mode of force in the “ natural,” 
and correlating it with the modes we know better. 

But have we not merely got back to our old discarded 
acquaintance Animal Magnetism, seeking to be restored to 
credit under a new Greek first-name? No: this is an entirely 
different character, and the different name may perhaps be 
found to have uses that more than counterbalance the objec- 
tions to its old associations. 

The suspicion that the so-called telekinetic force may be 
magnetic, not only suggests ita correlation with the modes 
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of force generally recognized under that name, but with 
some other modes which are yet but faintly recognized, or 
regarded as illusions or frauds. 

These other modes would be partly explained if it should 
be found that heat in contact with a living human body 
possessing marked telekinetic power, can be converted into 
telekinetic power and stored in the system. But to com- 
plete the explanation, Home’s non-combustion of the hand- 
kerchief, recited some pages farther on, would also have to 
be accounted for: so a more probable hypothesis would be that 
zodmagnetism is repellent of heat, and can be conveyed to 
vegetable fiber generally, as we have abundant evidence that 
it can to wood. 

These questions will probably soon be settled in the labora- 
tory. I am surprised that they do not appear to have already 
received more attention from such men as Sir William 
Crookes and Sir William Barrett. They may have had it, 
however, without the investigators being yet ready to report, 
although the former has lately said, in effect, that for many 
years he has been kept so busy with the old modes of force 
that he has had little time for the new ones. 


Possible Uses of Telekinesis 


If an electric eel were to make himself disagreeable to a 
tadpole, the tadpole would probably not gain from the ex- 
perience a very definite idea of the mode of force which 
moves the Morse recording instrument, the telephone, the 
trolley-car, the electric autos on Jand and water and in air, 
and the “ wireless.” The boys of whom I was one, who saw 
the playing with the same force in the Yale laboratory in the 
early sixties, had practically little more idea of its later uses 
than the tadpole would have; and indeed Galvani, Volta, and 
Ampére could not have had much more realization than we 
boys had, of the possibilities lurking in the novel phenomena 
which attracted their attention. 

The new modes of force we have been considering may 
have possibilities even more revolutionary than those of gal- 
vanism and electricity. It seems not unreasonable to presume 
that so far as the occurrences grouped, perhaps unwarrantably, 
under the name of telekinesis, surpass in interest the picking 
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up of paper by glass or amber rubbed with silk, or even the 
modest laboratory performances which were all that was 
known of electricity fifty years ago, that far at least will 
z06magnetism eventually expand our reactions with the uni- 
verse beyond the expansion given to them by electricity. 

We may, even at the risk of “the dignity of letters,” 
amuse ourselves with a few of the possibilities: young couples 
could place the furniture in their new flats independently of 
the servant problem; the mountains might not be made to 
come to Mahomet, instead of Mahomet's being obliged to go 
to them, but many smaller things could be brought, even 
perhaps through obstacles that are now as impermeable by 
matter as we once supposed them to be by light and electricity; 
non-swimmers could (as we shall learn (?) in the next chap- 
ter) levitate themselves above water, though perhaps it would 
be too bold a flight to imagine those going down to the sea in 
ships lifting themselves and their ships over the shoals or off 
from the rocks, though persons threatened by runaway horses, 
automobiles, or trolleys, or railroad trains could simply levi- 
tate themselves over the dangerous objects, if indeed there 
should be need of encountering such objects: for levitation 
might make most human transits, if they were no longer than 
the limita imposed by food supply and digestive power, aerial 
instead of terrestrial, though it is not yet time to sell out 
aeroplane stock at a loss; we might not, for lack of matches, 
have to go smokeless with tobacco in our pockets, or fireless 
with fuel on hand, though the indications of the new force 
being mutable into heat are as yet scant: the evidence re- 
garding its power, or some kindred power, to resist heat is, 
however, more positive, as we shall soon see. If that power 
becomes developed at the outeet of conflagrations, a man 
could render himeelf to some extent immune against injury 
by fire, often long enough to escape danger, and perhaps 
could even be his own fire extinguisher. As to light, in an 
unanticipated and often dangerous darkness, the human sys- 
tem could supply its own. 

These suggestions are of course as much jokes as prophecies, 
but what would have seemed forty years ago, suggestions 
of the electric light, the trolley-car, the telephone, and wireless 
telegraphy? 


: CHAPTER XI 
MOLAR TELEPSYCHIO TELEKINESIS 


THOR I have tried to restrict myself to physical matters, 
we have already found them inevitably tangled up with 
„psychic ones. In fact I doubt if we know of one independ- 
ently of the other—if their separation is anything more than 
one of the provisional mental processes which we have so 
often found classification to be. And yet until the recent 
strong indications that the incompresgibility of matter is, 
like its visibility and other sense impressions, but vibration, 
the gulf between mind and matter was largely regarded as 
impassable; but now it is very doubtful if the mind can 
really make a coherent conception of any such impassable 
gulf. Nevertheless from some points of view it seems im- 
passable, and I have already spoken of it as such, and flatly 
guessed the other way. 

Here on the vague borderland of knowledge we get as 
badly mixed up ss if we were philosophers; but then we 
acknowledge it. And though the borderland moves outward, 
those who enter it at any stage, always must get mixed up. 
Some of them have made all the discoveries, nevertheless. 

An impassable gulf between the physical and the psychical 
had long been regarded as necessary to the poasibility of an 
immortal soul in a mortal body. It was held that without 
that impassable gulf, the body must drag down the soul with 
the body’s death. It does not seem to have entered into any- 
body’s mind that the vibrations constituting body might 
in time even take on the qualities of soul, unless indeed there 
was gome such guess symbolized in the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. On re-reading the foregoing sentence 
after some months, I find it, like many sentences more 
nearly famous, rather deficient in clear meaning. Yet in 
these gropings we must constantly encounter vague impres- 
sions, and it may be well to let some of them stand in the 
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hope that here and there may be one which in time will turn 
out a clue to something. 

The telekinetic force we have been considering has a pecu- 
liarity that, eo far as I know, was never until about the 
middle of the last century, generally associated with the mani- 
festation of any recognized mode of force. We have been 
accustomed to intelligent reactions from human beings, some- 
times through inanimate things obviously regulated by them; 
but through telekinesis we are getting intelligent reactions 
from inanimate things without the intelligence behind them 
being clearly understood. 

At first, the common inference was of course that the things 
were moved by “ spirits,” but many of the best investigators 
incline to the opinion that the intelligence regulating the 
movements was the intelligence initiating them—that the 
medium, perhaps involuntarily, makes the intelligent re- 
actions. 

That may be true, but anybody who knows anything about 
it (which but few people have taken the trouble to) knows 
at least that if the only intelligence concerned is that of the 
medium, the intelligence does not always act through the 
muscles, or even the will. 

Perhaps it is well to say before beginning on these things, 
that I have no settled opinion regarding the source of this 
ostensible intelligence. So far, my opinion has inclined much 
more strongly to a “ rationalistie“ than toward a “ spiritistic ” 
interpretation. I don’t think much of that pair of words, 
however: for I don’t see why “spiritualism” is inevitably 
not rational, though it has not yet been proved so, to my 
satisfaction at least. Yet fairness compels me to admit 
that I begin with a bias. For reasons that I cannot tell in 
evidential detail, though I will later give an idea of their 
general nature, I believe, as far as I believe anything im- 
perfectly verified, that the soul survives the body; and there- 
fore I must of course consider telekinetic phenomena indicat- 
ing intelligence, under the bias of that belief. I can say, 
however, that so far, I do not regard them as demonstrating 
the belief, or even strongly supporting it. 

Amid the tangled phenomena of telekinetics, we have al- 
ready met some hints of intelligent manifestations. We will 
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now proceed directly to them. We shall have occasion to go 
over much of the ground we have been over before, though 
with new crops on it. 


Intelligent Table-tipping,” etc. 


First as to some molar phenomena: P——’s music-stand, it 
will be remembered, tilted in answer to questions, and I 
attributed it to P——’s unconsciously releasing the telekinetic 
force to answer his own questions. 

Let us now return to the Davis children. From Professor 
Alexander's account of those interesting young persons, part 
of which was given on pages 103 and 147, I purposely with- 
held some passages, in order that I might present them here 
to illustrate the manifestation of ostensible answering con- 
sciousness, He says that the table’s 


“sudden emphatic movements...often meant, according to the 
usual yes or ‘no’ signals [Usually one rap for No and three 
for Les. H. H. approval or disapproval of assertions made in the 
conversation.” 


It would have been interesting to note whether the table 
represented the views of the mediums. Elsewhere he says 
(Pr. VII, 176): 


“On one gery a light three-footed table was inverted; 
and my hands, with those of Mr. Davis, Mra. Davis, and the 
two girls, were lightly placed on each of the feet. Care waa 
taken to seo that no one did more than just touch the feet 
of the table; and, under these conditions, it sprang rapidly from 
the floor into the lap of one of the sitters, and thence to the 
floor again, repeating this manœuvre for each of us in turn. 
In the Thursday evening séances it was common for the table 
to place itself in the necessary position on our sitting down 
to it, either immediately before or after our hands had been 
placed on its surface,” 


Here the table followed the natural inclinations of the 
sitters. 

Again the same apparent effect (Ibid., p. 177): 

A favorite dog... was seated on a chair. . . I jokingly chal- 
Tenged the invisible influence so to move the chair that the 
dog might be obliged to jump down. Nothing happened for a 
minute or so, when the dog left the chair—apparently of its 
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own accord. Two or three seconds elapsed after it had sprung 
to the ground; and then the chair tilted before us all. In the 
same way a child’s swing, hanging in a nook of the room, was 
at my desire subjected to a slight but very visible oscillation.” 


This, too, was all in Professor Alexander's mind. 


From Moses’s Researches in Spiritualism. Quoted in Pr. 
IX, 260-2: 

“Motion without contact, directed by evident r ae co 
aer the Saws N 
a friend, and the conversation f the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualiam. A sitting was proposed, 2 nothing, or almost no 
occurred. We were quite alone in the room, which was 
lighted. We drew back from the table, intending to give up 
the attempt. My friend asked why nothing occurred. The 
table, untouched by us, rose and gently touched my throat and 
chest three times. I was suffering from severe bronchial 
symptoms, and was altogether below par. After this no rap 
or movement could be elicited, and we were fain to accept the 
explanation of our want of succeas.” 


Moses was not up to the work, and himself knew that the 
source of his incapacity was in his bronchial tubes. The table 
presumably echoed him. 

In Chapter VIII it is stated that small objects from differ- 
ent parts of the house were “generally thrown on the table” 
when Moses and some friends eat. The original farther 
states that 


“such of them, however, as would easily break, were placed 
au Mb and our attention was drawn to them by a request 
or 

This apparently means that the séance was, as very usual, 
in a partly darkened room, that the objects thrown on the 
table themselves made noise enough to attract attention, 
but that when the more breakable objects were brought, the 
raps made the signal calling for the alphabet, and on ita 
being given spelt out: “Light.” Thus far there is nothing 
not easily accounted for by the agency (presumably invol- 
untary) of the mediums. The Davis children, granted the 
force under their control, could have unconsciously made 
the table express their approval or disapproval. As one un- 
consciously nods or shakes one’s head, so a very simple de- 
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aire, with hardly an intellectual element, could have brought 
their light table into the lapa of the sitters or in a position 
for the circle. Similarly there need not have been more 
than a very simple reflex of their desire to have Professor 
Alexander’s wishes carried out in the table tilting after the 
dog left it, or the swaying of the swing which he asked for. 

So too with sundry tables reported as keeping time to 
music, or with almost any response made by the table 
to a question or desire naturally entertained by the medium. 
But as we pursue our way, it seems gradually to go outside 
of these possible reflexes from the medium. 

In the account of Sir William Crookes’ bell on page 153 
the original says that before the bell was heard, the table 
spelt out: “ We are going to bring something to show our 
power.” Apparently there was no consciousness in the 
medium of what was coming. 

The same is true of Stainton Moses's big stone. The 
original account states that its appearance was preceded by 
a table message: We have brought stone. Wait.” 

On the face of it, these communications have much less 


than the preceding ones, the appearance of being reflexes 
from the medium. 


Tables have ascribed their motions to all sorts of angels 
and devils apparently expressing the conceptions in the mind 
of the medium of the force. 

Dr. Salveton’s table (as reported in the Annala of Psychical 
Science, January-March, 1910) said that it was moved by 
“a devil named Dormon,” who agreed to show himself. 
When asked why he did not come, the table said: Candles.“ 
They were put out. Still he did not appear, and the table 
when asked the reason, said: “ Gas,” referring to a light in 
the hall which came in through the transom. This was put 
out. Regarding the rest of the experience, Salveton says: 

“We were all a S in the extreme, but the nervous ata 
of Barthélemy G., O., and particularly that of Gabriel De 
seemed to me to be abnormal. . I.. put a further preliminary 

uestion to the table.. . . Is there any danger in Dormon coming 
es. What danger! Insanity. For all! No. For one only? 
Tes. Which one! DP. . . . Gabriel D., who had been thus named, 
was ina highly-strong condition, and cried out: ‘I don’t care, 
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happen.’ 

“I learned later that Eugene B. had formerly had a lunatio 
in his family, who was a great table-turner, and who asserted 
that these unusual movements were the work of the devil Dor- 
mon, and that he had often seen this devil, who had the 
appearance of a tall, beardless young man of corpee-like pallor 
and draped in a shroud.” 


This of course points to the involuntary exercise on the 
table of human force, either muscular or psycho-kinetic. 


“I asked the table to tell Dormon” [the “devil”] “it was 
ill-mannered of him not to be willing to show hi without 
doing injury to one of us, that well-bred people did not act 

us; that, in these circumstances, he had only to remain where 
pape was, ete. Without allowing me to finish my diatribe, the 
table said to me, ‘M—!’ as in the story of Cambronne at 
Waterloo, and, suddenly, with a noise comparable to that of 
a hard blow of a mallet on a big drum of extraordinary sono- 
rousness, the window was opened wide, the curtains not being 
moved at all; the heavy copper candlestick and the box of 
matches placed on the top of ths trunk were thrown to the 
ground, and the wick of the candle was half-exrtinguished by 
touching the floor. . . The table... began to turn, sometimes in 
one direction and sometimes in another, at such a rate that we 
could not follow it and the top slipped from under our fingers. 
Then it began to dance a kind of waltz, and by degrees got 
nearer to the trunk, in front of which, on the floor, there was 
atill the overturned box with the matches scattered about. When 
it reached the trunk the table raised its feet, one after the 
other, and let them fall with a rubbing motion, twice in each 
direction. After a moment I noticed that each time the feet of 
the table fell the head of a match exploded. I called out to my 
comrades to press with all their might upon the table so as to 
stop its movement; despite the combined weight of seven of us 
leaning on the table, not merely with the tipe of our fingers, 
but with our open palms, we were not able to stop it. Then, 
calling out to all of them to let go, and not to touch it, I took 
hold of the center support of the table, turned it over in the air, 
and put it down with the flat top downwards on the floor and 
placed both my feet on it so that it was unable to move. . .. Only 
the heads of the matches trodden on by the table had been rubbed 
and bruised, without a single exception. . . None of the matches 
a touched by the feet of the table anywhere but on the 


This is about the only account of “pure devilishness” 
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that I have met with One of the sitters was in a highly 
strung condition, and had just been threatened with in- 
sanity. 

In support of the hypothesis that the table echoes the 
medium, Dr. Salveton says: 


“I have never observed any instance in which a sensible 
answer was obtained W I was absolutely unknown to all 
the experimenters without exception. I have, on the con- 
trary, only observed instancea of replies known, supposed, or 
foreseen in advance, before being formulated by the table, by 
one of the experimenters, most frequently by the director of 
the experiment, sometimes also by another who appeared to 


1. That the sooner the table — — to tremble after the 
chain of bands had been formed around the top, the more 
successful was the experiment, and the more easily and ac- 
curately the replies were given. In other words, the stronger 
and clearer the force, whether it was the sitters’ force moving 
the table as an echo to themselves, or was independent of 


them. 

449. That the replies through the table were always very 
correct when they were 3 known to one or other of 
those joining hands in the circle. 

“3. That the replies were always confused or absurd when 
the table was asked things unknown to all present. 

„We formed the habit of leaving to the table itself the choice 
of the experimenter who was to put the question, a choice 
which it signified by leaning towards 

“Every time that the choice fell upon me I noticed that 
the reply that the table would make to each question came 
into my mind before the table gave the 3 and that 
every time that I did not clearly foresee the reply, the table 
either did not answer or did not do so in an intelligible 
manner. 

„On several occasions we aaked the table the ages of some 
Persons present (unknown to the questioner), the number of 
coing an experimenter had in his purse, the number of matches 
remaining in a partly emptied box,. . . and. for the moat part, 
[Italics mine. H. H.] the table replied “correctly.” 


I suspect that the part where the table did not reply 
correctly was where (as probably in the case of the matches 
and the coins) nobody knew the fact—that the case was, in 
one point, like that of the magician with my matchbox given 
on page 280. 
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I have yet to meet my first case of a superasual report of 
a fact not known to any human intelligence. Yet Salveton 
tells of the table, in answer to an inquiry for an unknown 
murderer, spelling out the name, occupation, and address. 
The name, occupation, and address were found in the Paris 
directory, but more than ten years having elapsed since the 
crime, it was too late for any proceedings. But in this case, 
a number of persons knew the name, occupation, and address, 
and if they really were connected with the murderer, that 
fact was known to at least the murderer himself. 

Yet despite all this, Dr. Salveton says: 


“A table has spelt out facts not known to any person pres- 
ent, but known to others. Its replies, however, were reported 
‘always very correct when they were previously known to 
one or other of those joining hands in the circle’ and ‘ always 
confused or absurd when the table was aaked things unknown 
to all present.’ 

“T hold it to be established. though not fully demonstrated, 
that the motive force of the table is quite unconnected with 
any diabolical or n intervention, and that this 
force is connected with the acientifically studied phenomena 
of hypnotism and catalepsy; by the formation of a circle of 
hands by the experimenters, for a longer or shorter period, 
this force seems to be discharged from their persons, just as 
electricity is discharged from several cells coupled up to form 
a battery, and by the application of this force the table can 
be made to execute movements dictated by the will of all or 
one unknown to themselves, or vaguely perceived by one of 
them only, by a sort of collective, but very feeble, hypnotiam.” 


The first cases I gave showed that no “ cella coupled” are 
necessary. 


Here is a more composite case from Bartlett (op. cit., 
p- 117). It anticipates what will be told later of Fosters 
reading from folded slips, and getting visions of the per- 
sonalities to whom the names belonged. 

From a Washington paper, name and date not given. Mr. 
Bartlett, though plainly sincere, had not a historian’s care 
in his documentation. He tells me that every newspaper 
account in his book which was cut out by him, is properly 
attributed and dated, but that he used some clippings which 
were sent him by others without the desirable memoranda, 
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and, especially in the confusion of travel, marking those often 
escaped him. 


“When the folded slip was placed on the table, three raps 
indicated that the spirit corresponding to the name was present, 
Tes, said Mr. Foster, it is little ——, She is your 
cousin, who loved you very dearly, and is very glad you came 
here. She points to that rocking-chair in the corner, behind 
me, and says she will go and sit in it. If she can, she will 
make it rock.’ 

„At this point we of course looked at the chair, but so 
many other ‘signs and wonders’ crowded upon us that in a 
moment we had forgotten all about it, when suddenly the lad 
looked up in amazement, and pointed to the distant rocking- 
chair, which surely enough was rocking away vigorously. When 
the fact was noticed and acknowledged, raps came in all parts 
of the room, and the sofa jumped out of „placo once more, as 
if in confirmation of our acknowledgment.” 


Apparently the following is a strong case for the medium 
being the source of the intelligence, and not some other mind 
behind the manifestations. In Pr. IV, 34, Professor Barrett 
gives an account of a séance with a lady (amateur) in Dublin, 
which, although interesting for the usual physical manifesta- 
tions, I quote mainly for the sake of its conclusion. The 
phenomena began with the usual raps, 


“like the ticking of a hard point on the oilcloth which covered 
the floor of the room....In obedience to my request, the table 
raised the two legs nearest to me completely off the ground, 
some 8 or 10 inches, and thus suspended itself for a few moments, 
Again a similar act was performed on the other side. Next 
came a very un oecurrence. Whilst absolutely free 
from the contact of every person the table wriggled itself 
backward and forward, advancing towards the arm-chair in 
which I sat, and ultimately completely imprisoning me in 
my seat. . . It was followed by Mr. L. and Mies I., but they 
were at no time touching * er 
“ Addreasing the table, I now asked if knocks could be 

given without the sonia of the hand. . . Three knocks ae 
came, The hands of both Mr. L. and Miss I. were now 
held up, and whilst. they partially withdrew from the table, 
the knocks still came, not so vigorously, but still there they 
were. This went on for some minutes, till they ceased to 
be heard. A refresher was then given in the shape of a 
few moments’ contact with the hands. Once more the knocks 
returned, and continued some time after the hands were 
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removed.” 8 refreshers of the force will be met with 
as we proceed. H. H.] 

“There was always a remarkable intelligence and often a 
jocosity about the sounds, and when a tune was played on the 
piano the raps kept time to it. Suddenly, only the tips of our 
fingera being on the table, the heavy loo table at which we 
were sitting made a series of very violent prancing movementa 
(which I could not imitate afterwards except by using both 
hands and all my strength); the blows were so heavy that I 
hurriedly stopped the performance, fearing for the safety of 
the gas chandelier in the room below. 

“Tt is true the character of the pious platitudes a sees out 
by the table were just such as the medium herself (a Methodist) 
would be likely to concoct.” 


Sir William Crookes says (Researches, p. 95): 


“During a séance with Mr. Home, a small lath, which I 
have before mentioned, moved across the table to me, in the 
light, and delivered a message to me by tapping my hand; I 
repeating the alphabet, and the lath tapping me at the right 
letters. The other end of the lath was resting on the table 
some distance from Mr. Home’s hands. 

„The taps were so sharp and clear, and the lath was evi- 
dently so well under control of the invisible power which was 
governing its movements, thet I said, ‘Can the intelligence 
governing the motion of this lath change the character of 
the movements, and give me a telegraphic message through the 
Morse alphabet by taps on my hand?’ (I have every reason 
to believe that the Morse code was quite unknown to any other 
person present, and it was only imperfectly known to me.) 
Immediately I said this, the character of the taps changed, 
and the message was continued in the way I had requested. 
The letters were given too rapidly for me to do more than 
catch a word here and there, and consequently I lost the 
message; but I heard sufficient to convince me that there 
was a good Morse operator at the other end of the line, wher- 
ever that might be.” 


I don’t see the impossibility of “the good Morse operator 
at the other end of the line” being Sir William himself, 
as were plainly Professor Barrett’s Dublin Methodist lady, 
and hundreds of others, including the father of the Davis 
children, in a part of Professor Alexander's report. 


From Crookes’s Researches, p. 94: 


“ A good failure often teaches more than the most success- 
fal experiment.’ It took place in the light, in my own room, 
with only a few private friends and Mr. Home present. Sev- 
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eral circumstances...had shown that the power that even- 
ing was strong. I therefore expressed a wish to witness the 
actual production of a written message such as I had heard 
described a short time before by a friend. Immediately an 
alphabetic communication was made as follows:—‘ We will 
try” A pencil and some sheets of paper had been lying on 
the center of the table; presently the pencil rose up on its 
point, and after advancing by hesitating jerks to the paper 
fell down, It then rose and again fell. A third time it tried, 
but with no better result. After three unsuccessful attempts, a 
small wooden lath, which was lying near upon the table, slid 
towards the pencil, and rose a few inches from the table; the 
pencil rose again, and propping i itself against the lath, the two 
together made an effort to mark the paper. It fell, and then 
a joint effort was again made. After a third trial the lath 
gave it up and moved back to ita place, the pencil lay as it 
fell across the paper, and an alphabetic message told us:— ‘ We 
have tried to do as you asked, but our power is exhausted.“ 

M. Edmond Duchatel narrates in The Annals of Psychical 
Science, January-March, 1910, that he and a“ psychometriet ” 
seated at a table, got it to rap out a message from a friend 
three kilometres away whom he had asked to concentrate 
his attention on the topic at the hour appointed for the sitting, 
and that he got not only the message, but that he and his 
companion both got a pain in the shoulder from which, un- 
known to them, the absent friend was suffering. 

While the two persons were at the table, the distant third 
person went to sleep (an experience almost unknown to him 
in day-time) and was sleepy for hours after the séance closed. 
He lost the pain in the shoulder when it was conveyed to 
the sitters. 

It seems as obvious as anything in these foggy regions 
can be, that the message came to the“ psychometrist’s ” sub- 
liminal consciousness (which will be explained later, see 
index) and was echoed back to him by the table. 

The case anticipates aleo our consideration of telepathy, 
but in the vast complexity of these phenomena, clear dis- 
entanglement and sequent arrangement are almost impossible. 

It may be handy to have a word for telepathic communica- 
tion with persons not present with the sitter—a wider tele- 
pathy. Some of my Grecian friends suggest teloteropathy. 
But this is anticipating. 

Below are some of the occurrences and “ messages” re- 
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ported by Sir William Crookes to have taken place in the 
presence of Home. They gave to the manifestations of molar 
telekinesis a “spiritual” background. These are so generally 
associated that it is not practicable to give a considerable idea 
of telekinetic phenomena without bringing in the alleged 
spiritual element. Moet of this, perhaps all, exhibited in 
connection with telekinesis, I am inclined, as in my friend 
P——’s case, to attribute to the volition, often unconscious, 
of the operator. 


(Pr. VI, 102): „Answers were given by raps and notes 
on the accordion. The alphabet being called for by five raps, 
the following 233 was spelled out: It is a glorious truth. 
It was the solace of my earth-life and the triumph over the 
change called death. Robert Chambers.“ 

(Tb. 107): “Mr. Home then took the accordion in his right 
hand in the usual manner, and placing his left on the table 
it was held both by Miss Douglas and Mrs. Wm. Crookes. 
The light was then put out, and the following message was 


t— 

The Four Seasons. * — first? t Spring—The Birth 
of the Flowers, Birds in Summer. 

“The above messages were given whilst the piece was being 
played. It would be impossible to give any idea of the beauty 
of the music, or ita expressive character. During the part 
typifying summer, we had a beautiful r the 
ehirping and singing of the birds bei ong with the 
accordion. During autumn” [Which spirits seem to have 
forgotten in the foregoing enumeration.] “we had ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer’ played. 

„Home said that the spirit playing was a stranger to him. 
It was a high and very powerful one, and was a female who 
had died young. 

“Mrs. Wm. Crookes said: ‘Is it my cousin M——? It has 
flashed into my mind that it is she.’ 

“ Answer by rapa: ‘ Tes.“ 

(Tb. 114): “We soon had the message:—' We find we have 
no more power.’ The meeting then broke up.” 


On another occasion: 


“Mr. Home then took it in his hand, where it played, ae 
delivered the following message by chords” [Presumably a 
the mention of letters of the alphabet. H. H.] “in the the 


way 

Ti Our joy and thankfulness to have been allowed to make 
our presence manifest. We thank you for your patience and 
we thank God for His love.“ 
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(Ib. 119): “We then saw the accordion expand and con- 
tract, and heard a tune played. Mre. Wm. Crookes and Mr. 
Home saw a light on the lower part of the accordion, where 
the keys were, and we then heard and saw the keys clicked 
and depressed one after the other fairly and deliberately, as 
if to show us that the * doing it, Angie invisible (or 
nearly so) to us, had full control over the instrument.“ 


The following is probably the most incredible case of 
intelligent molar telekinesia on record. In puzzling over it, 
one may properly ask: If the telekinetic power can move 
objects without contact, move them with discrimination and 
force or delicacy, where is the limit to what it can do with 
them? The case suggests that the field may be at least as 
broad as human faculty. According to all we have gathered 
before regarding the power, I, for one, don’t know whether 
to believe in the following alleged manifestation or not. 
Where is one to draw the line? The account at least indicates 
a direction in which to keep one’s eyes open, but unlike most 
of what I quote from Moses, it rests on his unsupported 
testimony. 


From Stainton Moses’ memorandum book (Pr. XI, 61-2): 


August 27th, 1875....Some time since a cameo was cut 
during a séance at Douglas House. ... Last night the experiment 
was repeated under very satisfactory circumstances, ... A long 
message was rapped out by Catharine [A frequent “ control ” "of 
Moses. A control is an alleged spimt producing phenomena, 
E communications of any kind, through a medium. 
H. H. J. She said they had brought a shell, and were going to 
cut a cameo; that I was in trance for the night,’ and that I 
was to be left alone till morning, and not to be told of what waa 
done. A light was struck, and Dr. and Mrs. S. saw a shell in the 
middle of the table. I was in deep trance. . . Then Mentor came 
and Imperator. [Two other controls whom I believe we have 
met before, and shall often meet later. H.H.] After he left, 
light was called for, and in the center of the table was a cameo 
and a quantity of débris of shell. Noises had been heard as of 
picking, and I saw a hand. The shell is more clearly cut than 
the first, and shows a head, laurel-crowned. It is polished inside, 
and shows plain marks of the graving tool. The séance lasted 
about an hour. 

“From Mr. Moses’ letter to Mrs. Speer August ist, 1875: 

“Mentor was the cunning workman who fashioned the 
cameo. He is not content with his work, which he says was 
bad, and that he can do much better, He actually carved it, 
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he says. And I see no reason to doubt it, seeing that I can 
find no limit to spirit-power. If they are allowed to work in 
their own way they can do almost anything. It is only when 
we compel them to work in lines prescribed by us that they 
find any difficulty.” 


I have deliberately transposed the chronological order of 
these passages, because the one now first opens the subject 
better. 

Assuming the authenticity of the story, it is not very easy 
to fasten the performance on Moses’s involuntary self. The 
power that disintegrated the particles of shell presumably 
came from him, an agent apparently being always required, 
and the most remarkable feats being performed while the 
agent is in trance, as Moses was on this occasion. But that 
he supplied the direction of the power—the artistic capacity 
—is not an hypothesis so easy to adopt: for I have met no 
other intimation that he had any capacity in the representa- 
tive arts. The case leavea less room for the medium and 
more for the alleged control, than any other alleged tele- 
psychic telekinesis I can recall. 


And here at last we are face to face with the spiritiatic 
hypothesis, and with the only choice as yet apparent, between 
accepting it or leaving the judgment in suspense—an art 
in which apparently we shall have much practice as we pro- 
ceed. 


This astounding story is very properly “the limit” of our 
attention to molar telekinetic displays of intelligence. 


CHAPTER XII 
MOLECULAR TELEPSYCHIO TELEKINESIS 


So far as the tangled phenomena have permitted claasifica- 
tion, we have now had illustrations of telekinetic phenomena 
under the heads of the unconscious molar (Chapters VIII, 
IX), the unconscious molecular (Chapter X), and the con- 
scious molar (Chapter XI). Let us proceed to the conscious 
molecular, though so intermixed are the phenomena and the 
accounts of them that I have already partly anticipated that 
division, and question my wisdom in having attempted any 
division at all. 

Intelligent Sounds 


First, the changes in furniture, etc., which produce “ rapa” 
expressing intelligence. To begin again with the most prob- 
able, or least improbable, manifestations—those through the 
young and innocent. 

Professor Alexander says of the Davis children (Pr. VII, 
177): 


“From the first outbreak of the phenomena rapa were the 
principal means used for announcing the supposed spirit pres- 
ence. They came on the floor, on the table, and, more rarely, 
on the walls, in signals which from the beginning were ly 
individualized for each separate influence, the same individu- 
ality maintaining its characteristics throughout the sittings. 
As before stated, they varied in loudness from hardly per- 
ceptible ticks up to resounding blows, such as might be struck - 
by a large wooden mallet. In the gay of some of these 
sounds there were also marked and persistent distinctions. 

.. This individuality of the raps was early forced upon our 
notice; and we learnt to recognize them when heard.” 

(Ib. 179): “The same blows came, but with even more 
intensity; and they were finally requested by Mrs. Davis from 
another room not to make so much noise, as they would wake 
the children who were sleeping in other parts of the house. 
The blows seemed to Mr. Davis to shake the whole building. 

derte Mr. Davis tapped out the alphabet from A to Z and 
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the numbers 1 to 0 in Morse signals. At each letter given the 
same sound was exactly imitated, the raps coming again near 
the elder girl on the floor at the other end of the room. The 
imitation was, indeed, Be perfect that Mr. Davis declared it 
was his own ‘ sending“ 


Mr. Davis was an expert telegrapher, and it seems not 
improbable that through sympathies which often accompany 
zoomagnetic power, and which will be dealt with later, it 
really was, unconsciously, his own “sending,” via the chil- 
dren, especially in view of the following paragraph (Cf. 
Home’s lath, in the last chapter) : 


“ Nevertheless, no message was given in Morse signals, the 
reason affirmed being that, as the medium did not know tele- 
graphy, they could not use her for that purpose. Now, Mr. 
Davis was the only person present who knew anything at all 
about Morse signals... . One only mistake yo made he — 
letter Q, which was, however, correctly given the second 
All the other letters were smartly reproduced without the A 
est hesitation....Mr. I. found, when he tried alone, that, 
although he knew telegraphy well, he could not kick out the 
signals with his fest. 

“T may say that, in spite of the many little proofs we had 
obtained of the genuineness of our phenomena, my attitude 
and that of Mr. Davis towards each repetition of the mani- 
festations was always one of watchful suspicion. Protests were 
often made by the influences at work; and it was affirmed 
that we hindered their action by our persistent doubts.” 


This necessity for faith—for freedom from “doubta” of 
course suggests necessity of a willingness to be gulled, and 
was generally so interpreted in the days when we were even 
more ignorant than we are now. The topic will be discussed 
more fully later. 

Raps very generally come in answer to questions. In the 
account (see in Chapter X) of Fosters percussive lights, the 
original said, in place of the words I first put in brackets: 
“When a question was asked, and the answer was no, which 
was signified by one rap,” and, in the other place “ the answer 
was yes,” and the account, as I gave it, was followed by: 


„We asked the rapa to come as rapidly as possible, which 
was done, dozens of them racing one after another, with 
scarcely any intermission. Then we asked the raps to come 
deliberately, then slow, which was immediately complied with. 
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That night's experience satisfied me forever that there were 
raps produced through an agency which has not yet bean ex- 
plained satisfactorily.” 

The raps produced in Mr. Armstrong’s presence (page 146) 
are said in the original account, to have come on his ex- 
pressing a wish,” and he farther says: 

“T could at will cause these sounds to cease or reappear, one, 
two, three, or any number I demanded, and, stranger still, I 
could induce a succession of knocks of various degrees of 
intensity and so delivered as to ‘knock out’ with wonderful 
accuracy any tune I aaked for. I can now recall amongst 
many such the airs of — 7 for Joe,’ and ‘The Blues- bells of 
Scotland,’ as especially well marked.” 

Apparently this manifestation of nerve force ia sometimes 
as involuntary as that in St. Vitus’s dance, as illustrated in 
the following from the Autobiography of a Journalist, by 
W. J. Stillman, the well-known artist and author, who was 
for a long time our Consul in Crete (I, 189-90) : 


“We heard of a remarkable case in the circle of our own 
acquaintance which had been kept from pattie knowledge as 
far as possible by the aversion to publicity of the father of 
the r my brothera chief foreman. She was a girl of 
fourteen, of a timid and nervous organization, who had suf - 
fered great annoyance by the persistence of the rappings about 
her wherever she might be; at first in her bedroom, but finally 
to her great dismay in the class-rooma af the primary publio 
school of New York, in which she held the position of assistant 
teacher. ... The rappings caused such fright amongst the school 
children that she was menaced with dismiasal if they did not 
cease. She implored the agency which was responsible for the. 
sounds to leave her alone at school and do what seemed best 
to them at home, and the rappings did actually cease at school.” 


An apparent instance of the well-known reactive effect 
of prayer on the organism. 


From Sir Wm. Crookes (Pr. VI, 121), after an account 
of a séance with Home: 


“Raps then zaid— We must go. The raps then com- 
mares loudly all over the room and got fainter and fainter 
they became inaudible.” 
mb. 122): “Miss Douglas said:— Dear spirits, how 
pleased you would haye been had you lived to witness the 
progress Spiritualism is now making.’ Immediately a mes- 
sage was given in reply:—‘ We are not dead.. 
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“I felt touched strongly on the knee by something feeling 
like fingers. On putting my hand down a sheet of paper was 
put into it. I said:— Ia anything written on it?’ Pes. 
It being too dark to see what was written, I asked that it might 
be told me by raps, and on repeating the alphabet I got the 
following :— t Retojdourdaniel On poking a Aa aa the fol- 
lowing was seen neatly written:— R. Our 
Daniel?” [Alluding to Home.] “ Miss ones said the R. O. 
was Robert Chambers, whilst J. D. were the initials of her 
own name. 


In these almost incredible performances there were none 
of the “cabinets” and other paraphernalia used by Eusapia 
Palladino and many others, and Sir William Crookes ex- 
presses great confidence in Home’s sincerity, and in the gen- 
uineness of the phenomena manifested through him. 


Bartlett says (op. cit., 105): 


“T remember one evening calling with Foster upon Mrs. 8., 
who had recently moved into unfurnished apartments. Mrs. 8. 
said...‘ Please give us some physical manifestations. My 


parlor i is just the t place, heavy blankets being over the windows, ` 


to keep out the glare of the sun. One small wooden table 
is the only furniture. .. . No, replied Mr. Foster, describing 
at the same time how unplessant it was for him to sit in 
the dark. Mrs. S. persisted, ‘Do, please, just this ome 
Finally Mr. Foster consented under thesa conditions: 
table was to be placed under the chandelier, we three ir 
take hold of hands around the table, matches should be placed 
on the table, Mrs. S. agreeing to light the gas the moment Mr. 
Foster so requested. We sat in silence a moment, when Mr. 
Foster said the spirit of M.,” [Ads Isaacs Menken, Mr. Bart- 
lett gives me permission to state. H. H.] “whom we all had 
known in life, was there. Mr. Foster said that he saw the 
spirit perfectly, and that she said if we would keep quiet she 
would dance, and that the noise from the heels of her shoes 
on the bare floor would give the tone and the character of the 
dance. She did so. It was a success. Within a few moments 
Foster said, Light the gas.’ He was dripping with perspira- 
tion, which showed his peculiar nervous condition during 
physical manifestations... . After a short rest, the medium re- 
cuperated, and we turned off the gas the second time. . . M. 
immediately returned and finished the dance. Whenever I 
think of that night, I can distinctly hear the clitter-clatter of 
the spirit dancer’s shoes.” 


Of course if Foster had good control over raps and tick- 
ings, he could, voluntarily or involuntarily, give them the 
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thythm of a dance. His doing so need not be deliberately 
fraudulent: he may have, as he said, visualized a dancer. 
Neither is it proved (a negative is hard to prove) that there 
was not one. 


Mr. Bartlett continues the same account: 


“Mr, Foster then said the spirits told him they would cool 
the room (it being a hot summer’s night). Immediately waves 
of wind rushed through the room, so cool that it seemed as 
though they came direct from an iceberg.” 


As already intimated, wind rushes and cooling of tempera- 
tures are frequently noticed in the accounts of these phenom- 
ena. They include some which eminent men of science declare 
they have felt from a hole in Eusapia Palladino’s head. That 
seems about the simplest of her phenomena, with the least 
chance for the cheating with which she seems to like to eke 
“sid her real powers—if she has any—as I have no doubt she 


Here is a far different manifestation from Stainton Moses 
(Pr. IX, 290): 


“The room, which had been filled (especially round me) 
with floating clouds of light, grew suddenly dark, and absolute 
stillness took the place of the previous loud kmockings. It 
would have been a strange scene for an ear-witness. The table, 
isolated, with no human hand touching it, giving forth a series 
of mysterious thuds of varying intensity, some of which might 
have beer made by a muffled sledge-hammer, all indicating 
intelligence; an intelligence that showed itself by deliberation, 
or eagerness, or stately solemnity, according to the nature of 
the communication. Round the table three persons sitting 
with a hush of expectation, and faces (if they could have been 
seen) of awe-stricken earnestness; a question put, and a loud 
response, another, and a series, as 8 y a counsel cross- 
examining a dumb witness. The room uded in total dark- 
ness, except at one end, where shifting masses of luminous 
vapor now and again gathered into a pillar which dimly out- 
lined a form, and again dispersed and flitted round the head 
of one of the sitters. No scene could be imagined more calcu- 
lated to strike a novice with awe, none more solemn and 
impressive for those who participated in it. The Witch of 
Endor was not more surprised when her unholy incantation 
evoked the shade of Samuel than I was when Imperator, in 
answer to my solemn eadjuration, professed himself to be a 
departed spirit.” 
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Here is in detail some of the conversation alluded to 
above: 


Question. Are these communications from spirits An- 
swor. Les. Q. Spirits of the departedi—A. Yes. Q. Are you 
a spirit once incarnated —A. Tes. . . O. Is the account given 
of these manifestations by spirits true —A. I don’t know. 
Q. Is what you tell us true A. Yes (emphatically).... 
Q. Did you write that message the other night}—A. No. 
Q. Were you there when it was writteni—A. No. Q. You 
did not come because Dr. Speer offended yout—A. Tes. (Dr. 
8. again apologized, and the apology. was received with a series 
of stately raps, suggestive af bows.)” 

10 pretty strong indication of “ the will to believe”! H. H.] 

. Then your absence let in an evil or lying spirit A. 
Yea. + [Again the medimval superstition! It was afterward 
denied by Moses’s “ spirit,” see p. 542 (Newbold sitting). H. H.] 
„Q. Are we liable to that#—A. Yea. Q. Then you do leave 
mei—A. No, Q. Not usually, you meanf—A. Tes. Q. Then 
we must be guarded and careful to sit with solemnity, and 
follow guidance A. Yes. Q. You are good -A. Yes. C. I 
solemnly charge and adjure you in the name of God that you 
tell the truth. Are you a good spirit, once incarnated in the 
flesh —A. Yea. (Three of the loudest knocks I ever heard. 
We all involuntarily drew in our breath, and a feeling of awe 
stole over us.)“ 


We are now getting into very high society. This gentleman 
Imperator we will return to again. But some other matters 
had better be treated first, one of them being Sir William 
Crookes’s conclusions regarding the significance of raps (Re- 
searches, p. 95): 


“ Whilst I have observed many circumstances which appear 
to show that the will and "intelligence of the medium have 
much to do with the phenomena, I have observed some cir- 
cumatances which seem conclusively to point to the agency of 
ra outside intelligence, not belonging to any human being in 


“I have been with Misa Fox when she has been writing a 
message automatically to one person present, whilst a message 
to another person on another subject was being given alpha- 
betically by means of ‘rape,’ and the whole time she was 
conversing freely with a third person on a subject totally 
different from either.” 


As we shall see later, Mrs. Piper wrote as one person, and 
at the same time talked as another. 
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Other sounds than raps are alleged to have manifested 
intelligence. All sounds eo manifesting are, like raps, re- 
peated at request, a definite number of times, loud or faint, 
and in different places; and by a prearranged code of signals, 
give messages, and answer questions with varying accuracy. 

Dr. Speer says of the musical sounds described on p. 148 
(Pr. IX, 281): 

e Certain evidences of intelligence having been ap- 
parent in the manifestations, we ascertained that the sounds 
were in truth evidences of the presence of individuals pur- 
porting to have long since departed from earth-life. The intel- 

ce was manifested first by answers to questions, which 
were given in the same manner as the raps on a table, one, 
two, three, five, etc. The peculiarity of the answers was that 
the tone of the sounds corresponded in a most singular and 
convincing manner with the nature of the response. In other 
words, the passiona of individuals, as exemplified on earth by 
tones of speech, were here illustrated by the peculiar type and 
tone of the musical sound.” 

Under Sounds we may as well include the unaccountable 
“voices” of which accounts began to appear in manuscripts 
long before there was any printing. The reader will prob- 
ably not care for more than a single veridical case. Stillman 
gives a good one (op. cit., I, 200-1): 

«I saw one day a hunter who had come into the woods 
with a motive in some degree like mine—impatience of the 
restraints and burdens of civilization, and pure love of solitude. 
He had become, not bestialized, like most of the men I saw, 
but animalized—he had drifted back into the condition of his 
dog, with his higher intellect inert. He had built himself a 
cabin in the depth of the woods, and there he lived in the most 
complete isolation from human society he could attain....... 

He seemed to have no desire for companionship, but there 
was 5 moroee or misanthropic in his love of seclusion. 

He had heard of spiritism, and his own experience led 
him to acceptance of its reality. In his solitary life, in the 
unbroken silence which reigned around him, he heard mysteri- 
ous voices, and only the year before he had heard one say that 
he was wanted at home. He paid no attention to it, thinking 
it only an illusion, but, after an interval, it was repeated so 
distinctly that he packed his knapsack, took his dog, and went 
out with the intention of going home. On the way he met a 
messenger sent after him, who told him that his brother had 
met with an accident which disabled him from all work, and 
begged him to come to his assistance. The voice had come 
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to him at the time of the accident As a rule, however, the 
voices seemed vagarious and he attached no 5 i 
them, except as phenomena which interested him slighi 


Stillman also “heard voices” in the silence of the woods, 
as many imaginative pcople do, but has not stated that any 
of them were veridical. 


Intelligent Lights 


As rape and other sounds have communicated intelligence 
from somewhere—perhaps merely reflecting it from the me- 
dium, so have lights. 

Intelligence was manifested by Foster’s lights, on pages 150 
and 182. 


Sir William Crookes says (Researches, p. 91): a 


“T have had questions answered by the flashing of a bright 
1 a desired number of times in front of my face... 
have had an alphabetic communication given by luminous 
flashes occurring before me in the air, whilst my hand was 
moving about amongst them. I have seen a luminous cloud 
floating upwards to a picture. Under the strictest test con- 
ditions, I have more than once had a solid, self-luminous, 
crystalline body placed in my hand by a hand which did not 
belong to any person in the room. In the light I have seen a 
luminous cloud hover over a heliotrope on a side table, break 
a sprig off, and carry the sprig to a lady; and on some occa- 
sions I have seen a similar luminous cloud visibly condense 
to the form of a hand and carry small objects about.” 


Here were intimations of materializations. Such are gen- 
erally associated with light. 

Moses says (Pr. IX, 275-6): 

“Since the commencement of the present year we have had 
another kind of light altogether. ...It flashes with pan pid- 
ity, and answers questions by the usual code of signals 
light usually hovers over my head, sometimes coming into to the 
circle, but more frequently floating in a distant corner of the 
room. It is not apparently solid, nor does it seam to be sur- 
rounded with drapery.” 

Dr. Speer saya (Pr. IX, 297): 


December 8let, 1872... . A column of light about seven fest 
high was seen to move round the room, and about two feet to 
the right of the column was a large glowing mass of light... 
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During the time Wen wee eee thy medium, and 
conversing with us ugh him, we saw a large bright cross 
af light behind the medium’s head, rays surrounding it; after 
this it culminated into a beautiful line of light of great bril- 
liancy, reaching several feet high and moving from side to side. 
Behind this column of light on the floor was a bright cluster 
of lights in oblong shape. These remained for more than half- 
an-hour, and upon asking Imperator the meaning of the lights, 
he said the pillar of light was himeelf; the bright light behind 
him his attendant; and the numerous ‘lights seen in the room 
belonged to the band. The light around the medium’s head 
showed his great spiritual power. He also said in time we might 
see him; might do so now were our spiritual vision clearer.” 


And here we are at last landed in the jumble of sounds, 
lights, trances, materializations, alleged spiritual communica- 
tions which, in addition to molar telekinetic phenomena, 
rapå, and Heaven knows what else, for a dozen years or 
more, seem to have constituted the daily experience of Stain- 
ton Moses and those near to him. 

So far I have tried to keep the threads distinct, but they 
bave now become too complicated. 

Moses’ phenomena are so well summed up in a letter from 
Mr. Charlton Speer that, at the expense of some repetition, 
I give it virtually entire (Pr. IX, 344-9): 

“My Dear Mr. Myers——You have asked for some of my 
personal recollections of séances with Mr, Stainton Moses, at 
which I was present....It is important to note that at these 
séances no leas than ten different kinds of manifestations took 
place with more or less frequency. On occasions when we 
had fewer varieties we were usually told that the conditions 

were not good. When they were favorable the manifestations 
were more numerous, the rapa more distinct, the lights brighter, 
and the musical sounds clearer. The various occurrences may 
be briefly enumerated as follows :— 

“1. Great variety of raps, often given simultaneously, and 
ranging in force from the rapping of a finger-nail to the tread 
of a foot sufficiently heavy to shake the room. 

2. Raps which answered questions coherently and with the 

greatest distinctness; also gave messages, sometimes of con- 
Siderable length, through the medium of the alphabet. At these 
times all the raps ceased except the one identified with the 
communicating spirit, and perfect quiet prevailed until the 
message was delivered. We could nearly always tell at once 
with which spirit we were talking, owing to the perfectly dis- 
tinct individuality of each different rap. 
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“8. Lights were of two different ee fet le and sub- 
jective. .. Dr. Speer and myself being of entirely unmedium- 
istic temperaments, we were only able to sea the objective 
lights, but Mr. Stainton Moses, Mrs, Speer, and other occa- 
sional sitters frequently saw and described those which were 
merely subjective. Another curious point in relation to the 
objective lights was that, however brightly they might shine, 
they never—unlike an ordinary lamp—threw any radiance 
around them or illuminated the smallest portion of of the sur- 
rounding darknees—when it was dark—in the elightest degree. 

“4, Scents of various descriptions were always brought to 
the circle—the most common being musk, verbena, new-mown 
hay, and one unfamiliar odor which we were told was called 
spirit-scent. Sometimes breezes heavy with perfume swept 
round the circle, at other times quantities of liquid musk, &c., 
would be poured on the hands of the sitters and, by request, on 
our handkerchiefs, At the close of a séance scent was often 
found to be oozing out of the medium’s head, and the more it 
was wiped away, the stronger and more plentiful it became. 

“6. The musical sounds, which were many and of great 
variety. .. Having myself had a thorough musical education, 
I was able to estimate, at its true value, the importance of 
these particular manifestations. . . The musical sounds pro- 
duced in the room in which there was no instrument, 
were about four in number. First, there were what we called 
the ‘fairy bells.’ These resambled the tones produced by strik- 
ing musical glasses with a small hammer. . It was difficult 
to judge where the sound of these ‘fairy bells came from, 
but I often applied my ear to the top of the table, and the 
music seemed to be somehow in the wood—not underneath 
it; as on listening under the table, the music would appear to 
be above. Next we had quite a hom sound—that of a 

e more nearly akin to a violoncello than 
anything else. „ might ae be produced by placing a 
"cello on the top 11 a drum... The third sound was an exact 
imitation of an ordinary band bell which would be rung sharply 
by way of indicating the presence of the partinis spirit with 
whom it was associated. We naturally took care to ascertain 
that there was no bell of any kind in the room. . . Lastly, we 
had a sound that it is exceedingly difficult to offer an adequate 
description of. The best idea of it I can give is to ask you to 
imagine the soft tone of a clarionet gradually increasing in 
intensity until it rivaled the sound of a trumpet, then by de- 
grees diminishing to the original subdued note of the clarionet, 
until it eventually died away in a long-drawn-out melancholy 
wail. This sound was ascribed to Odorifer.’... Like the two 
previous sounds I have described, it was always ‘associated with 
one spirit. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that in no case did the controlling 
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agencies produce more than single notes, or at best isolated 
passages. This they accounted for as owing to the peculiarly 
unmusical organization of the medium.... Over and over again 
I thoroughly satisfied myself that there were no materials in the 
room which could in any way assist in making any kind of 
musical tones, and the clarionet and trumpet sound was one 
that I should be utterly at a loss to imitate in any way. 

6. Direct writing was often given, sometimes on a sheet 
of paper placed in the centre of the table and equidistant from 
all the sitters; at other times one of us would place our hands 
on a piece of paper previously dated and initialed, and usually 
a message was found written upon it at the conclusion of the 
séance. We always placed a pencil upon the paper, but some- 
times we only provided a small piece of lead, the results being 
the same in both cases. 

“7, Movements of heavy bodies, such as tables and chairs, 
were by no means infrequent.... The dining-table...at which 
we usually sat was an extremely weighty one, and was made 
from solid Honduras mahogany, but at times it was moved 
with much greater ease than the combined efforts of all the 
sitters could accomplish—and these combined efforts were power- 
less to prevent its moving in a certain direction, if the unseen 
force willed it to do so. 

“8. The passage of matter through matter was sometimes 
strikingly demonstrated by the bringing from other rooms of 
various articles through closed and bolted doors. 

“9, The direct spirit voice, as opposed to the voice of a 
spirit speaking through the medium while in a state of trance, 
we very seldom heard, and never with any clearness or dis- 
tinctneas, But occasionally it was attempted, and by listening 
carefully we could distinguish one or two broken sentences 
which were hissed out in a sort of husky whisper. 

“10. The inspirational addresses given by various spirits 

. though the voice proceeded from the medium it was always 
immediately apparent that the personality addressing us was 
not that of the medium. The voice was different, and the 
ideas were not always in accordance with those held at the 
time by the medium. . . Although many spirits exercised this 
power of control, the voice which spoke was always different 
—and in the case of those spirits which controlled regularly, 
we got to know perfectly well which intelligence was com- 
municating by the tone of voice and the method of enunciation. 

aad Suddenly the medium—Mr. Stainton Moses,—who 
was sitting exactly opposite me, exclaimed, ‘There is a very 
bright column of light behind vou. Soon afterwards he said 
that the column of light had developed into a spirit-form, I 
asked him if the face was familiar to him, and he replied in 
the negative, at the same time 7 the head and features, 
When the séance was concluded I examined my sheet of paper, 
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which my hand had never left, and found written on it a mes- 
sage and signature. The name was that of a disti 

musician. . I purposely refrain from specifying him, as the 
use of great names very N leads to results quite differ- 
ent from those intended.. . . I asked Mr. Stainton Moses—with- 
out, of course, showing him the written message—whether he 
thought he could recognize the spirit he saw behind my chair 
if he saw a portrait of him. Hie anid ko thought he ccold, 80 
I gave him several albums containing likenesses of friends, dead 
and alive, and also portraits of various celebrities. I remained 
in another part of the room, and did not watch him, nor even 
knew when he was looking at the right album. On coming to 
the photograph of the composer in question, he at once said 
without hesitation, ‘ That is the face of the spirit I saw behind 
you. Then for the first time I showed him the message and 


signature, 

(Signed) “ OCHARLTrOR T. Speer.” 
November 5th, 1893. 
„Ashley Villa, Ventnor, 


“October 80th, 1893. 
“T wish to state that I am a daughter of Mra. Stanhope 
Speer, and was present at many of the séances recorded in 
Light by my mother, and, further, that the facta therein stated 
are in my recollection, and are true, and that the phenomena 
actually took place, “Constance Rosaum Speer.” 


I cannot see that it will do any harm at this late day, to 
state that, somewhere that I cannot trace, I have got the 
suggestion that the portrait was of Mendelssohn. 

There is a circumstance connected with this letter worth 
noting. Paragraph 5 regarding the musical sounds is en- 
tirely at variance with what Mosea himself wrote in his 
note-book over nineteen years before, on September 3 and 4, 
1874 (Pr. XI, 54): 


“The musical sounds have reached seven 

41. Grocyn,...The sounds are very pure, and express feeling 
most wonderfully. They are most like a thick harp string. 

“9. Chom makes the sound of an old Egyptian harp with 
four strings. There is little similarity to a stringed sound. 

“3, Said makes a noise somewhat similar to Chom’s, but the 
lyre has only three strings. It ia an old Egyptian instrument, 
and the sound is like dropping water on a steel plate, a sort 
of liquid sound, very intense, I am told it is very like the 
sound of a harmonium 

“4, Roophal makes a sound of a seven-atringed lyre, very 
pretty rippling sound, but the strings do not seem to me to be 
arranged in harmonial progression. 
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45. Tabbila makes a sound like a drum, very deep, a sort of 


1 


These names were spelled out to Moses or his companions, 
the notes answering at significant letters when the alphabet 
was repeated. And what a lovely lot of names they are! If 
Roophal had only been accompanied by Damphool, they would 
have been perfect, and what an orchestra to accompany 
Imperator and his entourage! 

But in face of the claim generally made by “ spirits,” as 
will be more particularly indicated later, that they begin 
receding from the possibilities of earthly communication im- 
mediately after death, and are out of its reach altogether 
in a period somewhere stated at about six years, why should 
the vast majority of the gentlemen above named proceed 
from regions so remote in space and time—back to the very 
infaney of music, when Europe has been supplying any 
number of potentially musical ghosts during the last cen- 
tary when the art has been at its best? 

There is not a single point of resemblance between the 
accounts, unless Moses’ “ringing of fine porcelain” (Why 
“fine” ?) has some resemblance to Speer's bells. Dr. Speer 
was a musician and Moses was not. Did they sound so 
amazingly different to the two men? Did Speer never hear, 
or in the nineteen years did he forget, the sounds Moses 
reported; or did Moses never hear those Speer reported, or 
did they come later in Moses’ career, or did Moses imagine 
the whole thing, including his beautiful names? He does 
not speak of them as a single experience, but they “have 
reached seven.” Yet despite all this mix-up, there seams no 
toom to doubt—there are too many other witnesses—that 
there were a variety of frequent superusual sounds, with in- 
dications of intelligence behind them. Yet I confess myself 
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more nonplussed about the whole Moses matter than about 
even Home's fire performances: the testimony is so much 
better and fuller regarding the latter. 


Regarding the Moses phenomena, the Council of the 
S. P. R. expressed itself as follows (Pr. IX, 363): 


“On the question whether the improbability of deception is 
greater or less than the improbability that the events actually 
occurred as recorded, the members of the Council individually 
entertain diverse views, and they do not feel called upon to 


expresa any opinion coll 

“Tf the human powers we are familiar with can produce 
such phenomena as those that took place in the presence of 
F and important e 
of investigation, even if less new and less important than 
would be opened by new powers.” 


As I have said more than once, the time for the fraud 
hypothesis in any respectably vouched-for phenomena, is 
past. To my mind the strongest argument in favor of the 
honesty of the experiencea—whether they were objective, or 
co-operative hypnotic dreams, is in the portraits of Moses 
(after death) and of the three Speere—Doctor, Mrs., and 
Mr. Charlton, their son, given in Pr. IX. I was tempted 
to reproduce them here for that argument’s sake, but they 
by themeelves would be out of proportion with the rest of 
the book. Moses’ face, taken after death, gives an impression 
of strength and dignity which renders such weaknesses as 
fraud absurd. The eyes being closed, impressions of sin- 
cerity do not directly enter into the conditions; but if ever 
any three portraits meant honesty, those of the Speers do, 
and, in the portraits of the eldera especially, very much in- 
telligence and everything that goes to make up goodness are 
liberally manifested. 

Often, as my mind dwells upon it, I come up to the i im- 
pression that Moses imagined it all, as I think he i 
the Imperator group and his various musicians (though not 
the noises), and then I am brought up standing by the tes- 
timony of these good people, and so the only hypotheses open 
to my mind regarding Moses, and Home too, are three: 

I, That many wise and good people lied, and lied can- 
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currently; and that Dr. and Mrs. Speer encouraged their 
son to lie. This I reject. It is less probable than even 

II. That there were numerous illusions—dreams, what you 
please, possibly under the influence of hypnotism, so far 
identical with from a couple to half a dozen of these people, 
and at many times, that wherever several of the people give 
accounts of any one experience there is no material difference 
except in the nineteen-year-interval testimony over phenomena 
so uncertain as the quality of musical tones. This hypothesis, 
while I consider it more probable than the first, I consider 
less probable than 

III. That the events actually occurred in the normal ex- 
perience of the witnesses, though possibly the meaning of 
“normal” needs some sort of widening of which we have 
not yet any clear inkling. 

Now all I have said is that those three hypotheses are all 
that are open to my mind. Perhaps that is not strictly cor- 
rect: for in any doubtful case, no matter how many hypothe- 
ses in the usual sense are “open,” there is always the chance 
that the correct one still lurks hidden behind. 

I have said that I think III the most likely one open. That 
is not saying that I accept it. Regarding the telekinesis of 
P—— and the psychoses of Foster, and of Mrs. Piper as 
will be shown later, to a certain extent I know, and anything 
farther not inconsistent with what I know, I am inclined 
to believe. Regarding Home and Moses and the other 
mediums, I directly know nothing, and my readiness to 
believe of course depends upon the concurrence of the testi- 
mony with that regarding mediums I do know. Regarding 
those I have not met, this gives me, so far, basis for little more 
than a suspended judgment, always qualified, however, by 
the fact that I know so many things not yet correlated with 
what everybody knows, and I recognize so fully that the 
field of possible knowledge is so immense beside the field 
of yet-recognized knowledge, that I am more ready than 
most people to accept alleged new phenomena as actually 
from the field of possible knowledge. 

The intelligence conveyed by the raps, sounds, and lights 
which we have so far dealt with—by merely telekinetic 
means irrespective of impersonation or other utterance, vol- 
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untary or in trance, through the organism of a medium, does 
not seem to have amounted to much with anybody but Stain- 
ton Moses, and the answer to the question whether it did 
with him will be largely a matter of personal predilection. 
He thought it amounted to a great deal. 

We aball meet more about it later. 

The methodistical inspirations of Professor Barrett’s friend, 
even the pious expressions through Home, and some through 
Moses, do not seem to tend much to edification, at least my 
edification ; in fact, almost all that has been received through 
raps and lights relates to the mere business of the manifes- 
tations, and despite an occasional bit of apparent independ- 
ence, like the “ We are not dead” on page 183, there is very 
little difficulty in making it out an echo of the medium— 
if one is disposed to. 

Whatever the messages(?) through telekinetic phenomena, 
they are so much surpassed by those through telepathy and 
& possession,” that it seems hardly worth while to linger 
over the telekinetic ones. 

But before leaving this region of lights and sounds and 
phantasmagoric effects, presumably the reader who has so 
far followed “this strange eventful history” may care to 
know in a word how, after all, it impresses me. The raps 
and apparently the electric manifestations attending them and 
some molar telekinetic phenomena are eo closely allied with 
plain telekinesis and the probable involuntary agency of the 
medium, that I believe in their genuineness. But the rest 
impresses me like a dream—as if half a dozen people, more or 
less, had occasionally dreamed the same things. This impres- 
sion may hardly seem worth putting down again, with the 
conspicuousness of a chapter ending, as a final impression; 
but perhaps as we go on, it may prove to be. 


BOOK II—PART II 
AUTOKINESIS 
CHAPTER XIII 


Tue manifestations we have already seen of the modes of 
force grouped, perhaps too freely, under the name Telekinesis, 
have all been from the human body upon objects external 
to it. Not only the molar movement, but the mysterious 
changes of temperature, the sounds, lights, alleged materiali- 
zations, the alleged passing of matter through matter, have 
taken place only when a “ medium was present, and appar- 
ently in consequence of an energy manifested through him. 


We now approach a series of new phenomena even less cor- 
related with established knowledge, which are alleged to take 
place in the body itself. 

As usual, we approach the group through a phenomenon 
that might almost equally well be included in the group 
we are leaving. I refer to the alleged levitation of the 
human body by a force which apparently is generated in the 
body itself. I at first grouped this phenomenon with those of 
molar telekinesis, but as the object acted upon is not external 
to the body, I finally decided to place it with the new group, 
along with the resistance of the body to heat, and the pro- 
duction of stigmata and blisters under the influence of sug- 
gestion. The healing power of suggestion might probably be 
justly included also. 

The evidence for some of the alleged resistance to heat, and 
for the stigmata and blisters seems conclusive; that for levi- 
tation is not as strong, but certainly is too strong to be 
ignored. 

This new group has not yet, so far as I know, been even pro- 
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vided with a name, in fact I don’t know that the phenomena 
have yet been grouped at all, and do not feel sure that I am 
warranted in grouping them. Of course I do so tentatively. 
For that matter all classification is tentative, and with the 
process of knowledge is pretty sure to be upset, and names 
to go with it. 

As we must have a Greek name to command any respect, 
perhaps autokinesis will serve for the moment, and last at least 
as long as the book will. But I sometimes wish we could string 
out names from our own roots, as do the good Germans, even if 
we seemed to model them as they appear to, on their dachs- 
hunds. 

Levitation 

When I first read of levitation, in Home’s case, I was 
tempted to give up farther attention to him and all his ways: 
it was too much like a man lifting himself by his bootstrape. 
A bird rises as a man walks, by transmuting molecular force 
into mechanical force moving a mechanical apparatus against 
a resisting medium. The same is true of perhaps all use 
made by men of known molecular forces except magnetism, 
and even the magnet could not lift itself without the aid of 
a “keeper” placed above it. But there does not seem to be 
any theoretical impossibility of the generation, perhaps from 
gravity itself, of a force counter to gravity, somewhat as 
negative magnetism is counter to positive. And this sentence 
is hardly written before along comes Mr. Farrows’ alleged 
discovery that (80 far as I can understand it, from the only 
account I have been able to see), he can directly concentrate 
the Hertzian waves upon a body with the result of counteract- 
ing the effect of gravitation. If then, the waves of zodmagnet- 
ism are convertible into Hertzian waves, there you are!” 

I want to caution the reader who may be skeptical regard- 
ing any one class of these phenomena, against applying here, 
on the very far borderland of knowledge, the doctrine “ falsus 
in uno falsus in omnibus” with the same confidence that 
he would apply it in familiar fields. People who get in the 
way of seeing and recording strange things are very apt, 
without any bad intentions, gradually to get into the way 
of seeing and recording too many. Their doing so, however, 
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does not invalidate the genuine ones they gather in with 
the rest; but it does throw upon the reader the difficult task 
of discriminating, and in many situations, of keeping his 
mind shut and at the same time quite ready to open. 

But the evidence for levitation is at least worth reading, 
especially as it does not all relate to but one person. Yet 
there are probably not over half a dozen of whom it has been 
alleged in modern times. I can find space for only our old 
friends. 

Stainton Moses says (Pr. IX, 260): 


“ My first personal experience of levitation was about five 
months after my introduction to Spiritualism. Physical phe- 
nomena of a very powerful description had been developed 
with great rapidity....One day (August 30th, 18789) . . I felt 
my chair drawn back from the table and turned into the corner 
near which I sat. It was so placed that my face was turned 
away from * circle to the angle made by the two walls. In 
this position the chair was raised from the floor to a distance 
of, I at indge, twelve or fourteen inches. My feet touched 
the top of the skirting-board, which would be about twelve 
inches in height. The chair remained suspended for a few 
moments, 


So far this is only the ordinary levitation of furniture 
the chair, which could have been done by ordinary telekinesis, 
with Moses on top of it; but he continues: 


“And I then felt myself going from it, higher and higher, 
with a very slow and easy movement. . . I remember a alight 
difficulty in breathing, and a sensation of fullness i in the chest, 
with a general feeling of being lighter than the atmosphere. 
I was lowered down quite gently, and placed in the chair, which 
had settled in ita old position....... 

“This experiment was mon a or less successfully repeated 
on nine other occasions. On the 2d September, 1872, I see 
from my records that I was three times raised on to the table, 
and twice levitated in the corner of the room. The first move- 
ment on to the table was very sudden—a sort of instantaneous 
jerk. I was conscious of nothing until I found myself on the 

table—my chair being unmoved....In the second attempt I 
was placed on the table in a standing posture. In this case I 
was conscious of the withdrawal of my chair and of being raised 
to the level of the table, and then of being impelled forward so 
as to stand upon it....In the third case I was thrown on to the 
teble, and from that position on to an adjacent sofa. The move- 
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ment was instantaneous, as in the first recorded case; and 
though I was thrown to a considerable distance and with con- 
siderable force, I was in no way hurt....... 

“These phenomena of levitation have presented themselves 
on à few other occasions. . I have discouraged them as 
much as possible, from a dislike to violent physical manifesta- 
tions. I have little power to prevent a special kind of mani- 
festation, and none whatever to evoke any that I may desire; 
but I do, as far as I can, prevent the very uncomfortable 
phenomena which at this period were so strongly developed.” 


On December 3rd, Dr. and Mrs. Speer both sign a note 
(Pr. IX, 289): 


“ Mr. M. was moved about and floated twice.“ 


We can conceive a force in the body counteracting gravita- 
tion, but it is not so easy to see how a force impelling the 
body—as the rush of heat drives the rocket, should pervade 
the chair or table too. Assuming the phenomena to be gen- 
nine, is it the same force impelling both, or is there one 
force raising the body and another making the chair or table 
stick to it? In the fog of our present knowledge, all guesses 
appear absurd. 


Sir William Crookes says (op. cit., p. 89): 

“This levitation of human beings has occurred in my pres- 
ence on four occasions in darkness. The test conditions under 
which they took place were quite satisfactory, so far as the 
judgment was concerned; but ocular demonstration of such 
a fact is so necessary to disturb our pre-formed opinions as 
to ‘the naturally possible and impossible,’ that I will here only 
mention cases in which the deductions of reason were co 
by the sense of sight. 

“On one occasion I witnessed a chair, with a lady sitting 
on it, rise several inches from the ground. On another occa- 
sion, to avoid the suspicion of this being in some way performed 
by herself, the lady knelt on the chair in such a manner that 
its four feet were visible to us. It then rose about three inches, 
remained suspended for about ten seconds, and then slowly 
descended. At another time two children, on separate occasions, 
rose from the floor with their chairs, in full daylight, under 
(to me) most satisfactory rg for I was kneeling and 
keeping cloze watch upon the feet of the chair, and 
that no one might touch them.” 


Sir William does not tell us who were the agents in these 
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cases. If the persons themselves were not, the cases, like the 
beginning of Moses’ case on page 101, were hardly levitations 
of human beings at all, in the usual sense, but merely of 
chairs on which human beings were sitting. But there is a 
staggering number of vastly more improbable cases where 
persons are alleged to have levitated themselves. Sir William 
continues : 

“The most striking cases of levitation which I have wit- 
nessed have been with Mr. Home. On three separate occasions 
have I seen him raised completely from the floor of the room. 
Ones sitting in an easy-chair, once kneeling on his chair,” 

These two cane are like the preceding two—levitations of 
urniture. H. H.] “and 2 standing up. On each occasion 
I had full opportunity of watching the occurrence as it was 


taking place. 

“There are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. 
Home’s rising from the ground, in the presence of as many 
separate persons, and I have heard from the lips of the thres 
witnesses to the most striking occurrence of this kind—the 
Earl of Dunraven, Lord Lindsay, and Captain C. Wynne— 
their own most minute accounts of what took place. To reject 
the recorded evidence on this subject is to reject all human 
testimony whatever; for no fact in sacred or profane history 
is supported by a stronger array of proofs.” 


In Pr. VI, 126, Sir William says of Home: 


He asked Mrs, Wm. Crookes to remove the chair from under 
him, as it was not supporting him. He was then sean to be 
sitting in the air, supported by nothing visible. 

(P. 119) “ Mr. Home then walked to the open space in the room 
between Mrs. L's chair and the sideboard and stood there „quite 
upright and quiet. He then said: ‘I’m rising, I’m riain 
when we all saw him rise from the ground slowly to a heig t 
of about six inches, remain there for about ten seconds, and 
then slowly descend. Tn my position I could not see his 
feet, but I distinctly saw his head, projected against the oppo- 
site wall, rise up, and Mr. Wm. Crookes, who was sitting near 
where Mr. Home was, said that his feet were in the air. There 
was no stool or other thing near which could have aided him. 
Moreover, the movement was a smooth, continuous glide up- 
wards....... 


Sir William Crookes’ notes (in Pr. VI) also give other 
illustrations of levitation, both of the human body and in- 
animate objects, There is also the oft-quoted account of 
Home’s being floated out-of-doors through one window and 
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back through another. Various hypotheses, none of them 
satisfactory, have been proposed to account for these phenom- 
ens on the theory of deception, 


Here is a case regarding Foster which was reported before 
the storm of modern criticiam. It is from Ashburner, quoted 
by Bartlett (op. cit., p. 110): 


“Tn my dunker-Kammer, a room the Baron von Reichenbach 
had taught me how to darken properly for experiments. 
Suddenly a great alarm seized Mr. Foster; he grasped my right 
band, and beseeched me not to quit my bold of him, for he 

said fen was no knowledge where the spirits might convey 
him. I held his hand, and he was floated in the air towards 
the ceiling. At one time, Mrs, W. O. felt a substance on her 
— and, putting up her hands, discovered a pair of boots 

we her head.” 


Resistance to Heat 


The following cases seem to illustrate a mode of force 
counteracting the effects of heat. They would probably not 
seem worth quoting, to a reader in whose belief telekinesis was 
not firmly established. But that being granted, thie form of 
autokinesis no longer seems impossible, though don’t ask me 
if I believe in it: for I should answer: I don’t know. 

Several travelers give mutually confirmatory accounts of the 
Fire-walk in Japan and Fiji. 

Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith (wife of the well-known Boston 
artist, and daughter of the well-known New York publisher 
Mr. George Haven Putnam) gives me permission to state that 
she successfully went through it in Japan. How to account 
for what my friend tells me, I don’t know. The late Andrew 
Lang had an interesting paper on the subject in Pr, XV, 2-15 
from which the following extracts are made: 


“Science is acquainted with no substance—alum or diluted 
sulphuric acid, or the like—which will produce the result of 
preventing cauterization.” [This is contradicted below by Mr. 
Lang himself, at least as concerns sensation. H. H.] “Sir 
William Crookes, at least, is not familiar with any such 
resources of science. His evidence as to fire-handling by D. 
D. Home is familiar, and I understand that Mr. Podmore can 
0 explain it away by a hypothesis of a trick played in a 
bad light, by means of an asbestos glove or some such trans- 
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t dodge (Studies in Psychical Research, pp. 58-59). Per- 
lave b adds a little ‘hallucination’ om the part of the 
spectators, But asbestos and hallucination are out of the 
question in the cases which I am about to quote. Home was, 
8 in a state of trance when he performed with 


the glowing embers, and the Nistinares r- Bulgaria, =r dance 


mental condition. But even this condition is absent in the 
well-attested Raiatean and Fijian examples,” [Not to speak 
of Mrs. Smith, as above. H. H.] “in which, also, no kind of 
chemical preparation is employ Finally, where savages are 
concerned, the hardness of the skins of their feet is dwelt 
upon. But, first, the sole of a boot would be scorched in the 
circumstances, while their feet are not affected; next, the 
savages’ feet were not leathery (so Dr. Hocken emule ; thirdly, 
one of the Europeans who walked through the fire at Rarotonga 
declares that the soles of his own feet are peculiarly tender. 
Thus every known physical or conjectured psychical condition 
of immunity fails to meet the case, and we are left wholly 
ee or a good conjectural, reason why’ 
for the phenomena 


Mr. Lang eites r. XV, 4): 


Te Umu-ti, or Fire- Walbing Ceremony 
(From the Journal of tbe Polynesian Society) 

“In this Journal, Vol. II, p. 106, Miss Teuira Henry 
describes this ceremony as practised in Ralstea, of the Society 
Group. We have lately received from Oolonel Gudgeon the 
following account of his experiences. . . Since the date of 
the paper quoted, it has come to light that the Maoris of 
New Zealand were . acquainted with this ceremony, 
which was performed by their ancestors. On reading Colonel 
Gudgeon’s account to some old chiefs of the Urewera tribe, 
they expressed no surprise, and said that their ancestors could 
also —.— the 2 though it has long gone out of 
practice. Editors 


Colonel Andai Bays: 


“The fohunga (priest) and mi tauira (pupil) 4 each 
to the oven, and then halting, the prophet apoke a few words, 
and then 2 the edge of the oven with the ti” [A native 
Dracena. H. H.] “branches, This was three timea repeated, 
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and then they walked slowly and deliberately over the two 
fathoms of hot stones. When this was done, the tohunga came 
to us, and his disciple handed his i branch to Mr. Goodwin, at 
whose place the ceremony came off, and they went through the 
ceremony. Then the tohunga said to Mr. Goodwin, I hand 
my mana (power) over to you; lead your friends across. Now, 
there were four Europeans—Dr. W. Craig, Dr. George Craig, 


out boldly. I got acroes unscathed, and only one of the party 
was badly burned; and he, it is said, was spoken to, but, like 
Lot's wife, looked behind him—a thing against all rules... 
Leas whe ben oun te et 
too late when he is on the hot stone. . . Quite half-an-hour 
afterwards someone remarked to the priest that the stones 
would not be hot enough to cook the fi. His only answer was 
to throw his green branch on the oven, and in a quarter of 
a minute it was blazing. As I have eaten a fair share of the 
és cooked in the oven, I am in a position to say that it was 
hot enough to cook it well....... 

“I did not walk quickly across the oven, but with delibera- 
tion, because I feared that I should tread on a sharp point of 
the stones and fall. . . All I really felt when the task was 

accomplished was a tingling sensation not unlike slight elec- 
tele Khocke on the’ pole. aff mF fash, and this continued for 
ci hours or more. The really funny thing ia that, though 
the stones were hot enough an hour afterwards to burn up 
green branches of the ti, the very tender akin of my feet 
was not even hardened by the fire.” 


Mr. Lang comments (Pr. XV, 5): 


“Qn this report a few remarks may be offered. (1) No 
preparation of any chemical, herbal, or other sort was applied 
to the Europeans, at least, (2) ‘The handing over the 1 01 
(or power) was practised by Home, sometimes successfully (it 
is alleged), as when Mr. S. O. Hall’s scalp and white locks 
were unharmed by a red-hot coal; sometimes unsuccessfully. 
A clergyman of my acquaintance still bears the blister caused 
when he accepted a red-hot coal from the hand of Home, as he 
informs me by letter. (8) The ‘walk’ was shorter than seems 
common: only twelve feat, four paces. (4) A friend of Colonel 
Gudgeon’s was badly burnt, and the reason assigned was a 
good folk-lore reason, since the days of Lot's wife, of Theoc- 
ritus, and of Virgil: he looked behind. (5) The feeling as 
if of ‘slight electric shocks’ is worthy of notice. (6) Colonel 
Gudgeon clearly believes that a man without mana bad better 
not try, and by mana, here, he probably means ‘nerve,’ as we 
can hardly suppose, in spite of Home, that mana, in a super- 
normal sense, can be handed over’ by one man to another.” 
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From an account of the Fiji Fire Ceremony. By Dr. T. M. 
Hocken, F. L.S. (Pr. XV, 6): 


“A number of almost nude Fijians walk quickly and un- 
harmed across...the pavement of a huge native oven— 
termed ‘lovo’—in which shortly afterwarda are cooked the 
succulent, sugary roots and pith of the Cordyline terminalis, 
one of the cabbage trees, known to the Maoris as the fi, and to 
the Fijians as the ‘masawe.’ This wonderful power of fire- 
walking is now not only very rarely exercised, but, at least 
as regards Fiji, is confined to a small clan or family... 
They steadily descended the oven slope in * file, and 
walked, as I think, leisurely, but as others of our party think, 
quickly, across and around the stones, leaving the oven at the 
point of entrance. The leader, who was longest in te oven, 
was a second or two under half a minute therein. . 
permission to examine one or two of the 1 prior to 
their descent into the oven. . The pulse was unaffected, and 
the skin, legs, and foet ware freo from any apparent ap- 
plication. I assured myself of this by touch, smell, and 
taste, not hesitating to apply my tongue as a corroborative. 
The foot-soles were comparatively soft and flexible—by no 
means leathery and insensible....This careful examination 
was repeated immediately after egress from the oven, and 
with the same result... . No incantations or other religious 
ceremonial were observed. Thovgh these were formerly prac- 
tised, they have gradually fallen into disuse since the intro- 
duction of Christianity....... 

“I I am absolutely certain as to the truth of the facts and 
the bona fides of the actors. A feature is that, wherever this 
power is found, it is possessed by but a limited few, I was 
agrees ribet pach pica Ae. r pecs 
walkers could himself pasa through the oven unharmed...... 

“ Dr. Sementini of Naples found that frequent friction with 
mpintron acid 1 42 him insensible to red-hot iron; a 


and similar instances, however, an explanation, though probably 
not a very sufficient one, has been given, but in Lig forming 
the subject of this paper no solution has been offered. 

“ My next case occurs among a civilized race, the Japanese, 
and is vouched for by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. . . and by Colonel 
Andrew Haggard (The Field, May 20th, 1899, p. 724). Colonel 
Haggard saw the fire- fire-walk done in SD ge on April 9th, 1899. . 
Ablutions in cold water gos Er. y the performers, and 
Oolonel Haggard was told b e that she had not 
only done the fire-walk, but F able to sit for a long time, 
in vom. 3 immersed in in ice-cold water, without feeling the cold 
in 
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“In a private letter, Dr. Schischmanof hints at eztase 
religieuse, as in the self-mutilations of Dervishes and Fakirs. 
Their performances are extraordinary enough, but there was no 
religious ecstasy in the little Japanese boy of six, whom Colonel 
Haggard saw pass through the fire, none in Colonel Gudgeon, 
rang in the db. Pa observed by Dr. Hocken.“ [And none in 


Many other instances, ancient and modern, with reflections 
upon them, are given by Mr. Lang. He also discusses the 
subject in his book on Modern Mythology. 

I quote from Sir William Crookes (Pr. VI, 103f.). Note 
date, Wednesday, March 9, 1871: 


“Mr. Home sank back in his chair with his eyes closed and 
remained still for a few minutes. He then rose up in a tranca 
and made signs for his eyes to be blindfolded. This was done. 
He walked about the room in an undecided sort of manner, 
came up to each of the aitters and made some remark to them. 
He went to the candle on a side table (close to the large 
table) and passed his fingers backwards and forwarda through 
the flame several times so slowly that they must have been 
severely burnt under ordinary circumstances. He then med 
hia fingers up, smiled and nodded as if pleased, took up 
fine cambric handkerchief belonging to Miss Douglas, folded 
it up on his right hand and went to the fire. Here he threw 
off the bandage from his eyes and by means of the tongs lifted 
a piece of red hot charcoal from the center and deposited it 
on the folded cambric; bringing it across the room, he told 
us to put out the candle which was on the table, knelt down 
close to Mrs. W. F. and spoke to her about it in a low voice. 
Occasionally he fanned the coal to a white heat with his 
breath. Coming a little further round the room, he spoke to 
Mies Douglas, saying: ‘We shall have to burn a very small 
hole in the handkerchief. We have a reason for this which 
you do not see.“ Presently he took the coal back to the fire 
and handed the handkerchief to Mies Douglas. A small hole 
about half an inch in diameter was burnt in the center, and 
there were two small points near it, but it was not even singed 
anywhere else. (I took the et away with me, and 


as big as an orange bin putting it on his right — covered 

it over with his left hand so as to almost completely enclose 
it, and then blew into the small furnace thus extemporized 
until the lump of charcoal was nearly white-hot, and then 
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VFC flickering 
over the coal and licking round his fingers; he fell on his 
knees, looked up in a reverent manner, held up the eal in 
front and said: ‘Is not God good? Are not His laws won- 

“Going again to the fire, he took out another hot coal with 
hie bond af holdin it up said to me: Is not that a beautiful 
large bit, Wilis We’ [That is: the alleged spirits poe- 

him. H.] ‘want to bring that to you. Pay no 
attention at Fiche The coal, however, was not brought. 

“At Mr, Home’s request, whilst he was entranced, I went 
with him to the fireplace in the back drawing-room. He said: 
We [The alleged spirita.” H. H.] ‘want you to notice par- 
ticularly what Dan is doing.’ Accordingly, I stood close to 
the fire and stooped down to it when he put his hands in. He 
very deliberately pulled the lumps of hot coal off, one at a 
as with his right hand and touched one which was bright 

He then said: ‘The power is not strong on Dan's hand, 
aa we have been influencing the handkerchief most. It is 
more difficult to influence an inanimate body like that than 
living flesh, so, as the circumstances were favorable, we thought 
we would show you that we could prevent a red-hot coal from 
burning a handkerchief. We will collect more power on the 
handkerchief and repeat it before you. Now 

“Mr. Home then waved the handkerchief about in the air 
two or three times, held it up above his head, and then folded 
it up and laid it on his hand like a cushion: putting hia other 
hand into the fire, took out a large lump of cinder red-hot at 
the lower part, and placed the red part on the handkerchief. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would have been in a blaze, 
In about half a minute he took it off the handkerchief with 
his hand, saying: ‘As the power is not strong, if we leave 
the coal longer it will burn.“ He then put it on his hand 
and brought it to the table in the front room, where all but 
myself had remained seated.” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Sir William Crookes 
saw what he says he did, though it was doubted for many 
years, and he suffered in consequence, It is probably not 
widely doubted now, and was not widely doubted when he 
received his knighthood. The only open questions in the 
present state of our knowledge are :—did he see it in his sleep? 
—was he hypnotized? 

If he was, another witness was too; for along comes Stainton 
Moses, and testifies to even less possible (if that is possible) 
things of the same kind. Probably his truthful intentions 
stand as high as Sir William Crookes’, 
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His account is dated two years later than Sir William's 
(April 30, 1873), and refers to a different occasion (Pr. IX, 
307): 


By degrees Mr. Home's hands and arms began to twitch 
and move involuntarily. I should say that he has been partly 
paralyzed, drags one of his legs, moves with difficulty, stoops, 
and can endure very little Mra dao exertion. As he passed 
into the trance state he drew power from the circle by sgn 
his arms to them and mesmerizing himself. All these ac 
were involuntary. He gradually passed into the trance date, 
and rose from the table, erect, rat a different man 17 what 
he was. He walked firmly, dashed out his arms and legs with 
great power, and passed round to Mr. Crookes. He mesmer- 
ized him, and appeared to draw power from him. He then 
went to the fireplace, removed the guard, and sat down on 
the hearth-rug There he seemed to hold a conversation by 
signs with a spirit. He repeatedly bowed, and finally set to 
work to mesmerize his head again, He ruffled hia bushy hair 
until it stood out like a mop, and then deliberately lay down 
and put his head in the bright wood fire. The hair was in the 
blaze, and must, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
singed off. His head was in the grate, and his neck on a level 
with the top bar. This was repeated several times. He also 
put his hand into the fire, smoothed away the wood and coal, 
and picked out a live coal, which he held in his hand for a 
few seconds, but replaced soon, saying the power was not suf- 
ficient. He tried to give a hot coal to Mr. Crookes, but was 
unable to do it. He then came to all of us to satisfy us that 
there was no smell of fire on hie hair. There was absolutely 
none, ‘The smell of fire had not passed on him.’ In the trance 
state he passed about the room amongst the furniture without 
touching any. He moved the lamp to the mantelpiece. He 
spoke in a soft, subdued voice, called himself Dan, and said 
he had a work to do in London. During the evening we never 
heard who the * were, but I was told that friends of 
mine were present. 

„Mr. Crookes, to whom I (Myers) bave shown this ac- 
count, comments as follows twenty years later:] 

“ March 9th, 18938. 

“T have a distinct recollection of the séance here described, 
and can corroborate Mr. Stainton Moses’ account, I was not 
well placed for seeing the first part of the ‘fire test’ here 
recorded... . My back was to the fire, and I did not at first 
turn round to see what he was doing. Being told what was 
taking place, I looked and saw Home in the act of raising 

head f rom the fire. Probably this was the last occasion of 
the ‘several times’ it was repeated, as I have no recollection 
of seeing it more than once. On my expressing great disap- 


and then returned it to the gra the power was too 
2 and he wes afraid T might be hurt During this time 
kneeling on the hearth-rug, and am unable to explain 


Loe it was he was not severely burnt....... 

“T do ot believe in the possibility of the ordinary akin at 
the hand being eo prepared as to enable hot coals to be han 
died with peda Oh „It is possible that the skin may ars 
eo hardened and th ickened by such preparations that super- 
ficial charring might take place without the pain becoming 
great, but the surface of the akin would certainly suffer — 


and iron, but there were always palpable signs of burning. A 
negro was once brought to my laboratory who professed to be 
able to handle red-hot iron with impunity. I was asked to 
test his pretensions, and I did so carefully. There was no 
doubt he could touch and hold for a brief time red-hot iron 
without feeling much pain, and supposing his feet were as 
resisting as his hands, he could have triumphantly passed the 
‘red-hot plowshare’ ordeal. But the house was pervaded for 
hours after with the odor of roast negro.” 


These two witnesses may have been hypnotized, but tes- 
timony from sundry other witnesses to these and other im- 
possible(?) performances of Home are given in Journal 
8. P. R. IV and IX. 

As to collective hypnotism, there are probably no eviden- 
tially good cases on record. The celebrated East India one 
of a generation ago is “good” enough, however, to repeat 
for the present generation. A fakir threw a rope up twenty 
or thirty feet into the air, the end still trailing on the ground. 
Then he climbed it, coiled a little at the top, and sat on the 
coil, and then, if I remember the yarn correctly, drew the 
rope up after him. After he had performed the feat sundry 
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times in several places, it occurred to somebody to photograph 
him in his exalted position. The plate showed no fakir and 
no rope. The story was repeated in the press throughout 
the civilized world, but on investigation, there proved to be 
no more story than there was rope or fakir on the sensitized 
plate, or than there was sensitized plate. Before the investi- 
gation, however, the story was credited to collective hypno- 


Elongation 


Before closing this department of the subject, perhaps I 
ought at least to allude to the alleged elongations of the bodies 
of Home and Morse and Herne. I allude to them because, to 
my mind, they tend to cast discredit on the other stories of 
Home, and, by implication, on all the rest of the marvels 
chronicled by the S. P. R. Therefore, in what professes to 
be a general sketch of all those alleged phenomena, it would 
not be fair to suppress the elongations. If I must hold an 
opinion, it would incline to ascribe them to hallucination on 
the part of the witnesses, as it does regarding Home’s per- 
formances with hot coals, though I should not be surprised if 
the world were yet to come into possession of a mode of 
zoomagnetism resisting heat, if it has not one already illus- 
trated in the Fire-walk. 

With my impression regarding these alleged elongations, I 
do not feel that my duty calls for more space than a reference 
to the testimony from several witnesses, which is in Journal 
8. P. B., IV, 123-6; X, 104f. 


Stigmata and Blisters 


Now by the way of this resistance to what usually affects 
the body, we come to another direction of the body’s energies. 
Whether the future will associate either of them with what 
we now call telekinesis or autokinesis ia of course doubtful. 
But as I get the eels out of the pot, I keep those nearest 
alike as well together as I can. If you don’t see the point 
of the metaphor, try to write a little on these subjects yourself. 

From the bleeding spots on hands and feet symbolizing the 
wounds made by the nails of the cross, asserted to have been 
found on St. Francis of Assisi and other religious enthusiasts, 
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kindred phenomena run all the way down through the miracles 
of Lourdes, to sundry well attested recent phenomena, and 
branch off into hypnotic therapeutics, and Faith Cure and 
Christian Science. 

The scientific world paid little attention to these stories 
before the case of Louise Lateau, of Belgium, who in 1868 be- 
gan to exude blood from side, hands, feet, and forehead, every 
Friday. There was an element of religious ecstasy in the 
ease. It is as well vouched for as most other phenomena 
prominent in medical history. Myers gives the particulars 
in Human Personality, I, 492. There, and also in the Journal 
(not Proceedings) S. P. R., III, 100 (where, as well as in 
the Proceedings, many of his chapters first appeared) he 
gives a dozen well authenticated cases somewhat resembling 
the Lateau case, variously due to ordinary hypnotic sugges- 
tion, religious ecstasy, and other forms of self-hypnotism or 
auto-suggestion. 

Before going into them, however, let us anticipate Foster's 
exhibition in Chapter XVIII. He is there said to have shown 
some names “in letters formed of the living blood at that 
moment coursing through the hand.” 

It looks as if the phenomenon should be classed with 
Stigmata. But the following staggering statements from 
Bartlett (op. cit., p. 23) look as if it was not even voluntary. 


“Tt was in the early days of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Foster that a friend of mine, by the name of Adams, from 
Evansville, Ind., called upon me. As he was leaving, Mr. 
Foster told him that in all his experience he had never known 
one individual to bring so many spirits; that he should suppose 
the whole Adams family had appeared to him, the room being 
literally packed with them, coming and going. About two 
o'clock the next morning, Mr. Foster called to me (I was sleep- 
ing in the same room), saying: George, will you please light 
the gas? I cannot sleep. The room is still filled with the 
Adams family, and they seem to be writing their names all 
over me“ And to my astonishment, a list of names of the 
Adams family were displayed upon his body. I counted eleven 
distinct names: one was written across his forehead, others on 
his arms, and several on his back. It seemed to me then, and 
still seems to me, as being almost miraculous. I can simply 
term it unexplained, genuine phenomena, where trickery was 
impossible.” 
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Whether or not it was stigmata—e real phenomenon of the 
strange involuntary self which also saw his visions, or whether 
it was a trick to make more interesting the exhibition of his 
real powers, why should he have played such a trick on 
Bartlett? 

You can produce the effects yourself by writing on your 
skin with a blunt instrument (I’ve seen it done with a 
match) and then rubbing the spot. Whether Foster did it 
that way, I doubt: for if so, sometimes he must have done 
it through his coat sleeve, which I cannot; and at times the 
writing showed gradually while the sitter looked at the 
apparently undisturbed skin. Mr. Bartlett says: 


“ As soon as Mr. Foster and I read that explanation, we tried 
the experiment, but it was a failure....If the number of 
names which appeared on his arm and 11 in one week 
had been caused by scra matches on his flesh, I think 
he would have been badly muti ated. I know of no explanation 
of this ‘blood-red writing on the arm“ 


Myers considers the general subject in Pr. VII, 336-9, 
whence I take the following: 


a Bde ay an Beaunis and Dr. Krafft-Ebing have slowed the 
pe by hypnotic suggestion; and these savants, as well as 
ofessor Bernheim, M. Focachon, and others, ave produced 
redness and blisters by the same means, Drs. Mabille, Rama- 
tier, Bourru, Burot, have 1 localized hyperemia, epis- 
” [nosebleed], “ ecchymosis” [a spot produced by extrav- 
anata’ blood under the skin]. Forel and others 8 2 
restored arrested secretions at a precisely fixed hour. Dr. 
Krafft-Ebing has produced a rise of temperature at moments 
fixed by himself,—a rise, for instance, from 87 deg. to 38.5 
deg. C. Burot has lowered the temperature of a hand as much 
as 10 deg. O. by suggestion. He supposes that the mechanism 
employed is the constriction of the brachial artery, beneath 
the biceps. ‘How can it be,’ he asks, ‘that when one merely 
says to the subject, “your hand will become cold,” the vaso- 
motor neryous system answers by constricting the artery to 
the degree necessary to achieve, the result desired! C'est co 
qui dépasse notre imagination. ” 


The following is an abstract of Dr. Levillain’s account of 
an experiment performed by Professor Charcot before a large 
class at the Salpêtrière : 


“On April 26th, 1890, a hysterical woman was deeply hypno- 
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tized, and it was suggested to her that her right hand and 
wrist youd ewell and become cyanosed. After she was woke 
1 * suggestion gradually realized itself, and in four 

the right hand was in the condition of that of the 
patients who had hed spontaneous attacks. There was a 
smooth surface, hardly any pitting on pams but much dull- 
blue mottled swelling (which had obliged her to discontinue 
wearing her rings), and anæsthesia. A bright red patch was 
produced by touch... — M. Charcot re-hypnotized the patient, 
and assured her that her hand was quite natural again, helping 
his suggestion with a little massage. After a quarter of an hour 
the anmethesia, venous color, and swelling were gone. 

“The subliminal consciousness ” [We will consider this ex- 
pression later. H. H.]. “it will be seen, was able to turn out 
to order the most complicated novelty in the way of hysterical 
freaks of circulation. Let us turn to an equally marked dis- 
turbance of the inflammatory type, the production, namely, of 
suppurating blisters by the word of command. This phenome- 
non has a peculiar interest, since, from the accident of a 
ap! emotional association with the idea of stigmata on hands 

and feet, this special organic effect has been anticipated by 
the introverted broodings of a line of mystics, from S. Francis 
of Assisi to Louise Lateau. A strange confirmation of ancient 
legend! A singular testimony to the intensity of the medita- 
tions of that great saint who 


Nel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed arno 
Da Cristo prese l’ultimo sigillo, 
Che le sue membra due anni portarno.” 


* The. 3 experiment was performed by J. Ry- 
n presence of his colleagues at the Aartal 1 Marie, at 
St. e Dr. Rybalkin had previously experimented in 
the same way with his subject. 
“The subject.. rpnotized at 8.30 a. m., and told: 
‘Wien seu aweke, gut be cold; you will go and warm 
yourself at the stove, bet you will burn your forearm on 
the line which I have traced out. This will hurt you; a 
redness will appear on your arm; it will swell; there will be 
2 On being awakened, the patient obeyed the suggea- 
He even uttered a cry ‘of pain at the moment when he 
Sonal the do door of the stove,—which had not been lighted. 
“Some minutes later, a redness, without swelling, could be 
deen at the place indicated, and the patient complained of 
sharp pain on its being touched. A bandage was put on his 
arm, and he went to bed, under our eyes. 
“ At the close of our visit, at 11.30, we observed a consider- 
able swelling, accompanied with redness and with a papulous 
erythema at the place of the burn. A mere touch anywhere 
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within four centimeters of the burn caused severe pain. The 
surgeon, Dr. Pratine, placed a bandage on the forearm, which 
extended up to the superior third of the arm. 

“When the dressing was removed at 10 next morning we 
saw at the place of the burn two blisters, one of the eize of 
a nut and the other of a pea, and a number of small blisters. 
Around this tract the skin was red and sensitive. Before the 


sensibility returned to the scar, and after a fortnight there 
was only a red mark in the place of the burn.“ 


Here is a case more suggestive in many ways than those 
already given, from Myers (op. cit., I, 493): 


“A girl of about eighteen, s complained to me one day 
of a pain through her chest. . . I magnetized...as usual, and 
told...in a Whisper: 

4% Tou will have a red cross appear on the upper part of 
your chest, only on every Friday. R 
the words Sancta above the cross, and Crucis underneath it will 
appear also; at same time a little blood will come from the 
cross.’ In my vest pocket I had a cross of rock crystal. I 
opened the top button of her dress and placed this cross on 
the upper part of the manubrium, a point she could not see 
unless by aid of a looking-glass, saying to her, ‘ This is the spot 
where the erosa will appear.’ This was on a Tuesday. 
ery ha Mrs. G. told me she had seen the girl now and again 
put her grin ella id her chest, over the dress; 
this was frequently as if she felt some tickling or 
slight irritation about in part, but not otherwise noticed; she 

to carry her hand up now and then unconsciously. 
When Friday came I said, after breakfast, ‘Come, let me 
magnetize you a little; you have not had a dose for 
days.“ She was always willing to be magnetized, as she always 
expressed herself as feeling very much rested and comfortable 
afterwards. In a few minutes she * in a deep sleep. I un- 
buttoned the top part of her dress, and there, to my complete 
and utter astonishment, was a pink cross, exactly over the 
place where I had put the one of crystal. It appeared every 
Friday, and was invisible on all other days. This was sean by 
Mr. and Mrs, G., and my old friend and colleague, Dr. B. 
. About six weeks after the cross first appeared I had occa- 
sion to take a trip to the Sandwich Islands. Before going 

I magnetized the girl, told her that the cross would keep on 
showing itself every Friday for about four months.. . I also 
asked Dr. B. and Mr. G, to write me by every mail to Hono- 
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lulu, and tell me if the cross kept on appearing every Friday.. 
While I was on the Sandwich Islands I received two letters 
from Mr, G. and one from Dr. B. by thres different mails, each 
telling that the cross kept on making its appearance as usual; 
blood bad been noticed once, and also part of the letter S above 
the cross, nothing more. I returned in a little lees than 
months, The croes still made its appearance every Friday, and 
did so for about a month more, but getting paler and paler until 
it became invisible, as nearly as poesible four months from the 
time I left for the Sandwich Islands....... 


To this account Edmund Gurney adds in a note quoted 
by Myers (op. cit., I, 493) : 

“ As to the first two of these cases eee, 
another], it is possible to suppose that the hypnotic su 
took effect indirectly, by causing the girls to rub a pa of the 
right shape, The suggestion may have been received as a 
command, and thers would be nothing very surprising in a 
subjects ‘automatically adopting the right means to fulfil a 
previous hypnotic erp And even the third case might 
be eo accounted for, if the rubbing took place in sleep. At the 
same time, it would be rash, I think, absolutely to reject the 
hypothesis of the more direct effect.” 


In the sources I have quoted there are hosts of cases as 
remarkable as those I have given. 


Faith Cure, Christian Science 


It would be superfluous to say much about these here: for 
abundant literature is accessible. The votaries have got hold 
of a truth, though many of them have got it by the tail. The 
facts have been obscured by the fancies. Yet through religious 
associations, some phases of truth can be got by many people 
who otherwise, outside of commonplaces, could not get any 
phases at all. This is true even of morality. Many a mind 
incapable of grasping the sanctions of Natural Law, not to 
speak of subordinating inclinations for the sake of conformity 
with it, will perform no end of feats,—objective and subjec- 
tive, and make no end of sacrifices, in conformity with a sup- 
posed command from even a mythical law-giver. 

My allotment of space for the subject is not small because I 
consider its importance small, but, as already intimated, be- 
cause of the abundant discussion within everybody’s reach. 


BOOK II—PART III 
PSYCHOKINESIS 


CHAPTER XIV 


A RATHER small allotment of space for a Part“ is made 
here in the interest of classification. Perhaps the future may 
furnish more material for this division. Now assuming 
Telekinesis to be established, perhaps we are as nearly ready 
to consider what I shall call Psychokinesis as people were a 
generation ago to consider Telekinesis. To introduce it here 
is to anticipate the phenomena of mediumship, but, as I often 
have occasion to remark, all these phenomena are so tangled 
up that, in the present state of our knowledge, cross classifi- 
cation is often inevitable. 

We need a name, and I hope the one I suggest will do, for 
a mode of force of which we shall meet many indications here- 
after, and which Hodgson describes as follows. Although it 
is incidentally implied everywhere in the literature of medium- 
ship, the passage I quote is the only direct allusion to it which 
I know (Pr. XIII, 400): 


eee statements of the ‘communicators’ as to what occurs on 
the physical side may be put in brief general terms as follows. 
We all have bodies composed of luminiferous ether’ inclosed i in 


to dwell, is such that a special store of peculiar energy is accumu- 
lated in connection with her organism, and this appears to them 
as ‘a light.. . . Several ‘ communicators’ may be in contact with 
this light at the same time, There are two chief ‘ masses’ of it in 
her case, one in connection with the head, the other in connection 
with the right arm and hand. Latterly, that in connection with 
the hand has been ‘brighter’ than that in connection with the 
head. If the ‘communicator’ geta into contact with the ‘light’ 
and thinks his thoughts, they tend to be reproduced by move- 
ments in Mrs. Pipers organism. Very few can produce vocal 
216 
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aipota, aai whai in contact with the ‘light’ of the head, but 
pra ctically all can produce writing movements when in contact 
with the ‘ light’ o ’ of the hand. Upon the amount and brightness 
of this ‘light,’ ceteris paribus, the communications depend. 
When Mrs. Piper is in ill-health, the ‘light’ is feebler, and the 
communications tend to be less coherent. It also gets used up 
during a sitting, pe CMA A eee ee a tendency to 
incoherence even in otherwise clear communicators. In all cases, 
coming into contact with this ‘light’ tends to produce bewilder- 
ment, and if the contact is continued too long, or the ‘light’ 

very dim, the consciousness of the communicator tends 


becomes 
to lapse 3 ee * 


But we have not the testimony of any living observer for the 
manifestation of this force as a light,“ though we have abun- 
` dant testimony of its manifestation and fluctuation, in the 
varying degrees of vigor in mediumistic phenomena. Naming 
it, however, is of course a somewhat tentative step. 

Hodgson farther says (Pr. XIII, 410): 


“What it is that gets used up during the trance I do not 
definitely know, but that there is something that does get used 
up, that represents directly or indirectly some peculiar form of 
energy, that when this is abundant the communications are 
clearer, and that when, ceteris paribus, it approaches exhaustion, 
the communications become obecure and even absolutely in- 
coherent, I have no doubt.” 


BOOK II—PART IV 
TELEPSYCHOSIS 


CHAPTER XV 
INTRODUCTION 


Or course these new manifestations of force that we have 
just considered were generally attributed to “spirits,” as 
(pardon the frequent repetition) have been all new mani- 
festations of force; but the indications seem to be that the 
inanimate objects have been moved, sometimes voluntarily, 
sometimes involuntarily, in response to the more or less defl- 
nite volitions of the persons exercising the force—that the 
manifestations were psychical only in so far as they concerned 
the psyche of the operator. 

We now come to a group of phenomena that have nothing 
to do with material objects external to the communicator, and 
are physical only as concerns the communicator’s organs of 
expression. 

The medium receives impressions apparently from other in- 
telligences than his own, without the intervention of any 
organs of communication with which we are familiar. These 
impressions include facts that could have been communi- 
cated by word, and also visions, auditions, and other sen- 
sations. 

They have apparently been derived from the minds of 
persons present, persons distant, and ostensibly persons no 
longer in the body. 

And right here we are met by a strange fact: discrete as 
are telekinesis and telepsychosis, rare as are the persons 
manifesting either, yet generally, not always, a person mani- 
festing one, manifests the other. No hint of an explanation 
of the apparent connection between them has, so far as I 
know, yet appeared. All we can yet do is to trace the tele- 
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kinetic power from its molar manifestations up through 
significant raps, lights, etc., to where these disappear, and 
direct mental impressions take their places. 

Both classes of phenomena, telekinetic and telepeychic, were 
manifested by Foster, Home, and Moses, but only the tele- 
psychic set 3 several important mediums whom we shall 
consider later. 


It is hard is account for the skepticism regarding telepathy 
which prevailed till within a dozen years among investigators 
who had long been familiar with it between the hypnotist 
and his subject; and when the whole cultivated world knew 
it between the conductor and his orchestra. The following 
extract from the New York Evening Post of April 8, 1912, 
is worth quoting in the connection. An orchestra had been 
practising under an average conductor for a concert which 
Nikisch was to conduct. The writer says [italics mine]: 

“ The men were tired, having been rehearsing all the morning 
and given a concert in the afternoon, Yet at seven o'clock of 
the same day Nikisch assembled them for another rehearsal. 
They hoped he would make it short and easy. He started off 
with the fifth Tchaikovaky symphony. The rest may be related 
in the player’s own words, as chronicled in the London Musical 
Times of February, 1905: 

“Before we had been playing five minutes we were 
interested, and, later, when we came to the big fortissimo, we 
not only played like 11 but we quite forgot we were 
For my own part, I simply boiled over with enthusiasm. I 
could have sampai up and shouted—as a matter of fact, when 
we reached the end of the first movement, we all did rise from 
r 


his baton V Wo mode lori 
crescendos, sudden commas before some great chord, though 
we had nevar done this before’ ” 

In this connection I am tempted to venture a speculation 
which may be utterly valueless, but which may be found to 
link in with later knowledge. 

In the biography called Theodors Thomas (Chicago, 
1905), II, 25, the great conductor says that in the Ride 
and the Fire-Music of The Walkiire there are passages which 
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no violinist alone can play up to time, but which a dozen good 
violinists playing together can. This I accounted for by 
reasons which, for the present at least, are vague, but are 
not without analogues and supporte—that as the interchange 
of ability and diffusion of intelligence appear to have no 
fixed limits, and as the intelligence of a dozen men cannot 
be identical, it would be possible for each telepathically to 
receive a capacity in addition to his own from others attempt- 
ing exactly identical things with himself, Certainly this is 
not the only case where each of several working together can do 
more than each can do separately. In the higher psychoses 
there are strong indications that twelve times one are not 
barely twelve, but nearer twelve times twelve. Instance the 
telepsychic powers of the dream state, as we shall consider 
them later. 

This is all very well, and I don’t altogether despair of its 
being very true. Nevertheless Thomas says: 


“The intervals which one man drops another will play, as 
no two players will drop the same interval, and eo the general 
effect is satisfactory.“ 


That, too, is all very well, if failure in a rapid passage 
means to players of that grade only the dropping of notes. 
But I know that, to at least one amateur, it means the playing 
of occasional wrong notes, and I have reason to believe that 
it means the same to all players. If that is so, they would 
not all play the same wrong notes, but several of them would 
play different and discordant notes at the same time, of 
which, to the great leader, “the general effect” could not 
have been “satisfactory.” Therefore I continue to hold my 
theory that the dozen played together correctly when no one 
of them could have done it alone. Musicians generally have 
had something of the same experience in ensemble playing— 
of doing with others what they could not do by themselves. 

This all looks like telepathy, which is in part another name 
for sympathy. 

There was another illustration under the eyes of almost 
everybody a generation ago:—Planchette often writes what is 
not in the mind of the person using it, but is very distinctly 
in the mind of some other person present. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TELEPATHY BETWEEN FOSTER AND THE AUTHOR 


One Sunday evening in the early seventies, my wife and I 
went, unannounced and unknown, to see Foster. We did 
not give our names, but merely asked at the door of his 
boarding-house (near Washington Square) if he could see us. 
That he knew anything about us before would be a ridiculons 
supposition. He did not know my name, and if he had 
there were then even fewer persons to whom it meant any- 
thing than there are now, and no portrait of me had ever 
been published. 

We were ushered into the second-story front room, an 
ordinary “sitting-room,” and Foster appeared. He was a 
dark man of about thirty-five, rather coarse and heavy, with 
a liberal jowl and a fairly genial face, expressive rather of 
interest in the things of this world than those of any less 
material one. His eyes were dark and rather dreamy. 
Neither in temperament nor physique was he of the “ spirit- 
nality“ to be expected, according to our usual standards, 
in one whose susceptibilities to the hidden world were 
evolved beyond ‘those of men generally. Recent experiences, 
however, have tended to modify the old notions regarding the 
spiritual. 

His manner had nothing “ professional ” about it, but was 
easy, natural, and sincere. I expressed a desire for a sitting, 
and he invited us to be seated. He sat by the ordinary parlor 
table of that day, about two feet by four, on the side away 
from the windows, and we on the other side, with our backs 
to them. There was no machinery, no trance, no airs of 
mystery, none of the knockinga” or “ table-tippings ” then 
usually associated with “ spiritual communications ”—nothing 
outside of ordinary conversation, except the remarkable sub- 
stance of the conversation. He merely reported to us im- 
pressions that came into his consciousness, and told us that 
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he thought they were put there by “spirits” (the universal 
and immemorial way of accounting for the unaccountable), 
but that he had no objection to our accounting for them in 
any way we pleased. 

After the natural comments on the object of our visit 
and the state of the weather, he remarked: “ Claude is here.” 
Claude was the name of a baby we had lost some seven 
years before, and was of course the name most prominent 
in our minds on going to see a “spirit medium.” That he 
should have known that we ever had such a child, or anything 
else about us, was virtually impossible. Apparently he got 
it telepathically from our minds. Soon he began to declare 
the presence of other personalities— friends we had lost, giving 
us the names of perhaps a dosen in about the order of their 
prominence in our minds. 

We put questions mentally, The “ spirits“ answers always 
were germane to the questions, but were generally noncom- 
mittal, and when otherwise, were wrong as often as right. 
When my father was declared present, I said: “Ask him a 
question I have in mind.” Foster soon answered: He says 
it is best for you.” My mental question was: “Is my way 
of life satisfactory to yon?” 

Soon after graduation I had lost a college friend who was 
perhaps the best endowed person of his age I have known, 
and who left behind him some unpublished MSS. In time 
Foster announced: “Sextus is here.” I ssid: “ Please get 
from him an answer to my mental question.” 

Foster said: Pll try. Keep your mind on it as closely 
as you can.” 

It is well to note here that while some mediums invite 
concentration, others are confused by the sitters letting 
his mind dwell on anything: they want it kept as nearly 
as possible a tabula rasa. We shall meet illustrations 
later. Foster, on the contrary, said to me several times: 
“Your mind is wandering. Concentrate it on the question; 
help me all you can.” At last he popped out: He says, 
Publish every word of them.“ Now that is the very last 
thing Sextus would have said: he was the most modest of 
men, and the most apt to settle such a question the other 
way, or depend on the judgment of his friends. 
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Foster impressed me as sincere, but I don’t think that he 
was able to draw an exact line between his “impressions” 
from outside, as described to me, and his own inventions, 
especially when he felt the impulse, not unnatural or entirely 
inexcusable, to show by pertinent answers that he had re- 
ceived correct impressions of questions in the mind of a sitter. 
His spiritistic theory of the origin of his impressions had 
started when it was the fashion to seek answers to questions 
through table tippings, and when he found in himself the 
sensibility to telepathic impressions, it was but a step almost 
imperceptible to a person of his lack of training, to supply 
coherent answers to questions, whether he was fully impressed 
with such answers or not. I don’t think he intended to 
misrepresent, but simply did not distinguish. He probably 
got the impression of the question, and himself supplied the 
answer. This he did the more readily in the exultation of 
having caught the difficult question. 

As Foster got farther and farther away from our foremoat 
interests, which I assume most easily impressed his mind, 
he began to write instead of talking, saying that perhaps the 
“ spirita” would guide his hand to write better than they 
would communicate through speech. I think writing helped 
him to concentrate. He wrote several scraps of paper which 
are before me now. These are probably epecimens of the 
now widely known “automatic” writing. 

One impression indicated on one of these scraps is in 
writing not clear, but pretty plainly seeming to be Votre 
grandpére aux Francais, Jean de Hass.” Now I did have a 
grandpére Français, but never knew him, and he was about 
the last person I would have thought of. Moreover, he was 
more than two generations back, and his name was De Hass, 
but it was not Jean. At the time, I did not know what it 
was, and, of course, neither did Foster—there being nothing 
in my mind to give him an impression. So when he wanted 
s Christian name, he seems to have taken, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, the one which is most frequent. This jumping 
consciously or unconsciously to the most common names is 

general among sensitives. 

Probably Foster knew no French, and I cannot find any 
warrant for the locution grandpére aux Francais instead of 
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the natural grandpére Français. It surprised me at the time, 
and surprises me still. It is barely possible that at some 
time I had got hold of some such false locution, and held 
it subliminally, and that Foster got it from my subliminal 
consciousness. 

To farther explain these unnecessarily long words for those 
to whom they are new: they are an invention “made in 
Germany,” though in England and America quite usually 
attributed to Myers, but I never knew him to claim it. 

His first mention of it that I can find (in Pr. VII for 
1891-2) was five years later than when Du Prel’s Philosophy of 
Mysticism showed it to be common stock among “ the inevi- 
table Germans.” It seems to have started with Fechner. 
Myers did more, however, than any one else to establish it 
with English-speaking people as a working hypothesis. 

The words are used to distinguish between conscious 
thought and knowledge, and sub-conscious thought and know- 
ledge. Why folks did not find these shorter and simpler 
words good enough I have not been able to make out. The 
preposition and the root limen, or more strictly, limin, which 
means threshold, is applied to a consciousness which seems 
to exist under or away from the threshold of our daily 
experience. 

There is abundant evidence of there being within reach 
of our memories more than we ordinarily realize—so much, 
in fact, that some observers think that every experience 
and possibly every ancestral experience —really survives in 
the subliminal memory, and can be awakened under extraor- 
dinary conditions, such as hypnotiam and dreams—and per- 
haps death. Some even go so far as to find reason to believe 
that each subliminal consciousness is part of an infinite con- 
eciousness in which our individual conscionsnesses merge and 
communicate with each other telepathically. As we proceed, 
we shall find more to suggest such a theory, or rather to turn 
its name from a mere metaphor of locality into something 
more significant. 

The thing that struck me as most remarkable at Foster's 
was that as he was telling me that his impressions often 
came to him in visions, he exclaimed: “I had a strange 
one then! I saw a large oyster-ahell over your head, and 
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from it a pearl seemed to fall into your head.” Now my 
father, who had been dead fourteen years, having been one 
of the founders of the Baltimore oyster industry, the pearl 
coming to me from the oyster-shell was about as correct a 
symbol for some of my important experiences as could 
readily have been imagined. Foster knew no more about 
this than about the revenues of the latest mandarin in China. 
Foster gave many illustrationa—esome to me and hosts to 
others—that his sensitiveness was not restricted to another's 
passing thoughts, but was apt to respond to anything in 
character and experience, without any conscious initiative 
from the other; and it was highly characteristic of the dream- 
like action of the “sensitive” mind that he should have 
caught this fact in my history and made a vision of it, just 
as people in general are constantly taking some trivial cir- 
cumstance and expanding it into a dream. 

Upon my asking him how he got such impressions, he 
said substantially: 

“ All I know about it is that they come into my mind, 
and sometimes, like the oyster-shell, seem to appear to my 
eyes. I think they are communicated to me by spirits, but 
of course you'll think what you please.” 

I asked : “ Why, with your power of getting at secret things, 
don’t you learn the secrets of the stock-market, and make 
yourself rich?“ He answered: “I feel that if I were to 
use my strange powers to get anything but a comfortable 
livelihood, they would be taken away.” His biographer 
records, however, that he did receive a great deal of money 
in legitimate fees, and some in more or less legitimate bets 
as to what he could do, but that he was not avaricious, often 
declined to take a bet that he had won, and let his money 
pass through his fingers like water. 

For instance, Mr. Bartlett quotes (op. cit., p. 99) from the 
New York Graphic, October 24, 1874: 


“One night a total stranger to Foster called at his rooms 


said: 

Foster, I don’t believe in your humbug. Now, you never 
saw or heard of me, and I will bet you twenty dollars that you 
can’t tell my name. I do it to test you.’ 

% T-we-n-t-y d-o-l-l-a-r-s,’ repeated Foster; twenty dollars 
that I can’t tell your name? Well, sir (putting his hand to his 
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brow), the spirit of your brother Clement tells me that your 
name is Alexander B. Corcorane.’ 

“Mr. Corcorane was astonished, and took out his money to 
pay the medium, who pushed it back with a laugh.” 


Of course he could have read both names from the visitor's 
mind. 


Foster did not tell me that he felt that his powers would 
be taken away if he used them to obtain anything for which 
he did not give an equivalent; but that was probably what 
he meant. He was not a person of the high education that 
seems necessary to enable most people to say very exactly 
what they mean. In fact my recollection seems to be that 
he was not very sure to say what he meant even grammatically. 

The conclusions established in me by the interview were 
that it could not be accounted for without the hypothesis 
of thought-transference, as it was called then—telepathy, as 
it is called now; and that there was nothing correct in it 
which could not be accounted for by that hypothesis. He 
told me nothing important or verifiable which I did not know 
before, but the things he did tell me, he could not have 
known without absorbing impressions from my mind or 
from other incarnate minds or from the “ spirits.” 

His impressions had all the clearness and all the vagueness 
of dreams—from exact names to the (to him) meaningless 
vision of the oyster shell and the pearl. 

Myers has marked the difference between a mental impres- 
sion and what might be called a sensory vision, like the pearl 
oyster, by the two words telepathy and telestheaia. Though 
perhaps he would confine telesthesia to a vision of an actual 
thing or circumstance. Of course all such things merge 
into each other as pretty much everything does into every- 
thing else—a fact to which I have called attention 
probably often enough to tax your patience. The first two 
or three times I did it merely as a matter of general scientific 
interest; but as I have progreased, I have been impelled to do 
it more by fumbling against a vague suggestion of something ; 
and as I have groped along, this something seems to become 
more definite and pervasive, until now it begins to look like 
a clue running through the whole subject, and leading by a 
new route to a better standpoint for looking through ita vistas 
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than (so far as I know) has so far been realized. Perhaps we 
shall reach it definitely in due course. 

Foster's explanation of the spirits” had been the general 
explanation for the mysterious during all previous history; 
and at his time many scouted telepathy as a less probable 
hypothesis. In fact telepathy was then scouted in favor of 
fraud by many—probably most—of such people as are now 
crying it up as against spiritism. 

Although in those days Foster was called a „spiritual 
medium, so was everybody else who did anything uner- 
plainable. Under the discriminations of to-day, Foster as 
I saw him, would not be regarded as a spiritual medium at 
all. He was, so far as I observed him, merely a telepathic 
sensitive. He did not profess to me that his body was 
used as a medium by another spirit. His own spirit was 
in the possession of it all the while, and simply communi- 
cated to us what he thought other spirits told him, What 
is to-day strictly meant by a spiritual medium is a person 
whose spirit seems to relinquish the body for the use of 
another spirit, who uses it to write and articulate, and by 
so doing generally expresses an alleged personality entirely 
distinct, perhaps in point of age and even of sex, from the 
medium’s waking self. But we are going to meet evidence 
that Foster manifested these phenomena too. We shall find 
reason to regard them as in some respects quite different from 
what they seam. 

Many years after I sat with Foster, I left a sitting with 
Mrs. Piper more deeply, if possible, under the same im- 
pression of telepathy than I was when I left Foster. But 
there were additional features in her case that have since 
inclined me toward additional convictions. I will be more 
specific after we have been over the phenomena, 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOME EARLY TELEPATHIC SENSITIVES 


I Have introduced telepsychosis, as I introduced telekinesis, 
by a personal experience because, as between my readers and 
me, it is more direct than an experience from a third person. 
But in the former case I began with the simplest sort of 
illustration of the subject, while in the present case I have 
subordinated simplicity to the other consideration. 

Yet so many people have read of telepsychic experiences of 
many kinds; in fact, so many people have known of, and 
even experienced them, that any illustrations at all sometimes 
seem almost superfluous. But the experiences are as yet so 
little correlated with established knowledge that few people, 
if any, profess to “understand” them to any extent, and 
therefore more illustrations may be worth while to stimulate 
your guesses as well as to explain other guesses, including 
my own. 

Moreover, next to the question of survival of death, and 
strongly bearing upon it, this subject of telepathy, or telesthe- 
sia, has turned out to be far the most important with which the 
S. P. R. has had to deal. It seems to pervade nearly all 
superusual psychic phenomena, and it is therefore well to 
trace it from even earlier than the beginning of scientific 
examination. 

There have been many attempts to make the recent mani- 
festations, beginning about the middle of the last century, of 
a piece with manifestations going as far back as history. 
There are at least two pretty clear differences. Most of the 
early manifestations were associated with pathological condi- 
tions and religious ecstasy. The recent ones are generally free 
from the first, and those as late as the contemporary S. P. R. 
records, are free from the second. Indeed, while the compar- 
atively illiterate spiritualism of the American outbreak had 
religious associations, it had few religious ecstasies, The 
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manifestations were generally normal, the earlier ones seem to 
have been generally abnormal. 

There seems then a good deal of warrant for assuming that 
the recent phenomena come in the natural course of evolution, 
while the earlier phenomena may have been precocious, and 
therefore unsubstantial. 

The reader who cares for a more complete and detailed 
account than I have space for of these subjects previous to 
the foundation of the S. P. R., will find the best I know in 
Podmore’s Modern Spiritualism (1902). But admirable as 
it was at the time, in the light of later knowledge much of 
it reads like the old disproofs of the possibility of a locomotive 
moving over twenty miles an hour, or of more than one electric 
light on a circuit. 

The earliest celebrated sensitive in the modern world was 
Swedenborg. His case of course received little general atten- 
tion before the movement of which one symptom was the 
foundation of the S. P. R. Nevertheless, the case had attracted 
the investigation and confidence of so great a man as Kant, 
who vouches for it, expressing himself as follows in a letter 
reprinted as Appendix II in his Dreams of a Ghost-seer (Goer- 
witz’s translation, London, 1900) : 


“Tn the year 1759, towards the end of July, on 3 
at four o'clock Pp. M., Swedenborg arrived at Gottenburg from 
England, when Mr. William Castel invited him to his house, 
together with a party of fifteen persons. About six o’clock 
Swedenborg went out, and returned to the company quite pale 
and alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had just broken 
out in Stockholm, in the Sodermalm (Gottenburg is about three 
hundred miles from Stockholm), and that it was spreading very 
fast. He was restless and went out often. He said that the 
house of one of his friends, whom he named, was already in 
ashes, and that hia own was in danger. At eight o’clock, efter 
he had been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘ Thank God, the 
fire is 3 the third door from my house. . . On 
Monday evening, a messenger arrived at Gottenburg, who was 
despatched by the Board of Trade during the time of the fire. 
In the letters brought by him the fire was described precisely 
in the manner stated by Swedenborg.” 


This may have been pure telepathy from the minds of 
witnesses in Stockholm, or it may have been telopsis (clair- 
voyance). 
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Kant also said on another subject (op. cit., pp. 17-18) : 


“ Madame Marteville, the widow of the Dutch ambassador 
in Stockholm, some time after the death of her husband, was 
called upon by Croon, a goldsmith, to pay for a silver service 
which her husband had purchased from him. The widow was 
convinced that her late husband had been much too precise 
and orderly not to have paid thie debt, yet she was unable to 
find the receipt....She requested Mr. Swedenborg... that 
if, as all people said, he possessed the extraordinary gift of 
conversing with the souls of the departed, he would perhaps 
have the kindness to ask her husband how it was about the 
silver service. Swedenborg did not at all object to complying 
with her request, Three days afterward the said lady had com- 
pany at her house for coffee. Swedenborg called, and in his éool' 
way informed her that he had conversed with her husband. The 
debt had been paid several months before his decease, and the 
receipt was in a bureau in the room upstairs...that her hus- 
band had described to him how, after pulling out the left- 
hand drawer a board would appear which would be required 
to be drawn out, when a secret compartment would be disclosed, 
containing his private Dutch correspondence, as well as the 
receipt. Upon hearing this description the whole company 
arose and accompanied the lady into the room upstairs... and, 
to the great astonishment of all, the papers were discovered 
there, in accordance with his description.” 

This, if telepathy, apparently could have been only from 
the mind of Marteville surviving bodily death, though there 
is a faint probability that some living person knew it. The 


only remaining hypotheses are that it was telopsis, or that we 
don’t know. 


As Podmore, and I dare say others, point out (Modern 
Spiritualism, I, 15) : 


“The idea of intercourse with distinctively human spirits, if 
not actually introduced by Swedenborg, at least established itself 
first in the popular consciousness through his teaching... . For 
him there was no gulf fixed between this earthly life and that 
which he believed to lie beyond death. The great principle of 
continuity is preserved; Nature makes no leap, even over the 
grave, and heaven and hell are seen in his prosaic pages to be 
much like Stockholm or London.” 


Which latter fact is, with me at least, an argument, pro 
tanto, for the genuineness of his heaven at least. 
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Among the earlier uninvestigated cases of telepsychosis is 
that of Hudson Tuttle, an untutored country boy on the 
Erie shore of Ohio, who, in the early fifties, at the age of 
sixteen, without books at hand, wrote a fairly correct outline 
in fairly correct language of what was then known of the 
evolution of the planet and the life and thought upon it. 
This he of course supposed to be expressed through him by 
spirits (Tuttle, Hudson: The Arcana of Nature. Latest 
edition edited by Densmore. New York (date not given): 
copyrighted in 1909). 

About the same time, probably a little earlier, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, “the Poughkeepsie Seer,” aleo uneducated, 
wrote a similar work, Nature's Divine Revelations, and later 
The Great Harmonia, and half a score of others, in trance, 
at first brought on by hypnosia and later by auto-suggestion. 

In March, 1846, Davis gave a description of an eighth 
planet as yet unseen, with a “density four-fifths of water”; 
and in the following September Neptune was discovered, with 
about that density. Davis said some other things, however, 
absurd on their faces: so the planet seems a coincidence. But 
he also declared a communion between incarnate and post- 
carnate spirits that would soon be abundantly manifested. 
Anybody who wants to, can of course apply this to the develop- 
ments in the Pr. 8. P. R. For much of this I am indebted to 
Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, I, 163. His account of Davis 
is very interesting. 

Of couree both these men thought their writings inspired 
by spirits. 

There were many other writing mediums at the same epoch. 

A young ex-blackamith, named Charlea Linton, in 1853 
wrote heteromatically a religious rhapsody called The Healing 
of the Nations, which was well up to the standard of the 
educated pulpit; and there were several other performances 
of the kind, some of them in verse, or alleged verse, generally, 
but not invariably, very bad. Thomas L. Harrie’s were al- 
most endurable. Virtually all the stuff, however, was made 
of echoes, and a little of it of direct but perhaps involuntary 
telepathic plagiarism, or (even Podmore, from whom I have 
taken some of this edifying information, virtually admits) 
possibly telopsis. 
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These cases, like others before the overwhelming accumn- 
lation of scientifically sifted evidence by the S. P. R., at- 
tracted hardly any notice in the educated world, but now one 
can, without fear of ridicule, mention them as worth attention. 

The books of these authors and their fellows contain many 
quotations from works which the authora profess never to 
have seen except teloptically; and it is hard to account for 
the existence of their books on any other hypothesis than 
teloteropathy and telopsis, unless it be that of fraud, which 
is now out of date and not countenanced by the circumstances. 

Tuttle and Davis, in the frequent enjoyment of what 
Davis called “the superior state,” both lived to be old men, 
and I believe very good old men, and were alleged to be 
useful in diagnosing and prescribing for disease, and certainly 
were useful in raising above the hewing of wood and drawing 
of water the thoughts of many people who believed the 
lectures of these seers inspired by superhuman wisdom. 

There is little room for doubt that they did telepsychically 
absorb much that people generally have to attain by effort, 
and that, without any of what is ordinarily called education, 
they grew into the possession of a mass of irregular know- 
ledge which, eked out by the vocabulary that came with it, 
led a large number of disciples to believe themselves “ getting 
somewhere“; and probably they were, as compared with where 
they would have got without these teachers. I have had a 
little—very little—correspondence with this order of “ spirit- 
ualists,” and find them exceptionally good and kindly people. 
No more so, however, than that arch skeptic who has no 
belief whatever in Foster’s “ spirits,” but implicitly believes 
in the man, and wrote his life. 

A word was said about our American seers diagnosing 
diseases, Davis at least did. Probably the telopsis which 
went to the pages of remote books went into the organs of 
the body. Much matter regarding this, on the part of many 
people, has been gathered, and I shall have a word to say 
about it later. It may have big possibilities. 

I have taken moet of the foregoing data regarding Tuttle 
and Davis from Densmore’s Introduction to Tuttle’s Arcana. 
He also gives there an account of Mrs. Richmond, whose works 
and biography by Barrett I possess, but do not care to quote 
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from, as all the space I can spare will be better filled by 
Denamore's account of her in his same introduction to Tuttle 
(op. cit., p. 65): 


Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond (née Scott) was born in 1840, 
near Cuba, Allegany County, N. Y.” [The region from the 
Fee tc afew e e ‘want aa the cradle of: the 
mid-century “spiritualism.” H. H.] “ Her father, David W. 
Scott, was a mathematician and inclined to philosophic studies. 
Her mother, Lodensy Butterfield, had psychic gifts. ... When 
eleven years of age she was asked to prepare s composition and 
took her slate and pencil into an arbor in the garden, expecting 
first to write the essay on the slate and then copy it on paper. 
In a little while she took the slate to her mother, saying she 
bad fallen asleep and somebody had been writing on her slate. 
The writing began: ‘My dear sister,’ and was from a sister 
of Mrs. Scott who had passed away in childhood. A few days 
later Cora waa seated at the feet of her mother, when sl 
again overtook her, and the mother, thinking she had fain 
applied restoratives. Noticing a trembling motion of the hand, 
she placed the slate and pencil in the child’s hand, which i imme- 
diately began to write. In this way several messages, sign 
by different members of the family who had gone to spirit life, 
were written, each of them testifying to their existence in an- 
other sphere 

“A on months after the first writing on the slate, Cora was 
controlled by what purported to be the spirit of a German 
physician, but who withheld his name. For some four years 

German physician, at a given hour every day, controlled 
Cora to diagnose and give medical advice to those who came 
to ber father’s house for that purpose. This occupied two, 
three, and sometimes six hours a day. Under the direction of 
this physician she dressed wounds, and sometimes performed 
minor surgical operations. Cora had no knowledge of any other 
language than English, but the influence controlling her some- 
times spoke through her in German. From the beginning of 
ber mediumship, it was stated through the child that her mission 
was to be a public speaker, and that her efforts in the art of 
healing were experiences to fit her for her lifework. 

“Tt was not until she was fifteen that she began to give 
lectures before large audiences.” 


This is plainly the dream state as known to all who dream 
at all, but as highly developed among the mediums. 

Mrs. Richmond has spoken to large assemblies of spiritual- 
ists in America and England, and is, or was until lately, 
minister to a large congregation of them in Chicago. I have 
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read some of her discourses, which seem at about the usual 
pulpit level, with more than the usual liberality. 


In the same connection, Densmore gave some account of 
Colville, which is doubly worth quoting from because its last 
episode—the voyage—is not in print elsewhere, even in the 
books by Colville from which Densmore takes most of his 
material, 


„W. J. Colville was born in England in 1860. The following 
facta of hia life are gleaned from a recently published auto- 
biography : 

“My mediumship originally declared itself in early chil- 
hood. I was practically an orphan from birth....... 

“ How I first came to see my mother clairvoyantly I do not 
know, but I distinctly remember becoming conscious, at fre- 
quent intervals, of the gentle, loving presence of a beautiful 
young wnai, ho n appeared to my viaion attired 
in garments of singular beauty....... 

“I was first led to realize the unusual character of my vision 
when I mentioned the presence of the ‘ beautiful lady in white’ 
to two persons who were with me. I saw her very distinctly, 
yet they declared that we three were the only occupants of the 
apartment. The mystery of the fourth inmate was for me 
greatly intensified, when it appeared to me that the other two 
persone, besides her and myself, could pans through her and she 
through them, while they appeared completely unconscious of 
each other’s presence. ...The second evidence of clairvoyance 
did not refer to sight, as ordinarily understood, but to mental 
enlightenment, and this not only of a general but of a par- 
ticular character, going deeply and precisely into manifold de- 
tails of private family history, and including many revelations 
which brought consternation to the hearera when I reported my 
experiences. The people among whom I was being reared were 
desirous of hiding from me many facts concerning my parents 
of which my spirit mother evidently wished me to become 
aware, 


All the preceding matter was in the minds of the family 
and may have been caught by the child telepathically. An 
exception should be made of the mother’s dress. This was 
an elaboration of the original data, such as is generally made 
in dreams. Even what follows is not necessarily prophecy 
or even telopsis: the aunt knew her own room and her own 
bonnet strings. That is the sort of difficulty with telopsis 


generally. 
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“The third feature in my clairvoyance was the actual pre- 
dicting of coming events....A single example will illustrate: 
My grandmother's sister in Lincolnshire had decided to visit 
Sussex, but had not communicated her intention to any one, 
although her mind was fully made up. I had never seen my 
great-aunt, and had rarely heard her mentioned, yet I distinctly 
saw her in the house where I was then living, and accurately 
described her appearance, even to the strings of the cap which 
she wore when, a few days later, she paid her sister a visit.“ 


What follows looks like telopsie, but it may have been 
telepathy from those who had read the novel. 


Page 81. “I was in Perth, West Australia, in 1896, when 
Marie Corelli’s novel, The Treasure of Heaven, A Romance of 
Riches, reached Australian shores. The book had been widely 
advertised before its arrival, and a committee of arrangements 
had secured my consent to include a review of that book in a 
course of lectures I was then delivering in the Town Hall... 
To my consternation I could not get hold of a copy until the 
evening on which I was to speak, and as the book contained 
nearly five hundred pages I gave up hope of reviewing it in 
my lecture and decided to treat the topic from my own stand- 
point, merely mentioning the fact that Marie Corelli’s novel had 

just reached the city....At the close of the lecture I was 
bent congra tulated upon my exhaustive review of the 
entire story cs p ... told that I hed quoted passage after passage, 
in almost the exact words of the author, and had given a full 
synopsis of the entire tale....I have often had erperiences 
similar to the above and am therefore fully assured that it is 
quite possible to speak intelligently upon matters with which 
in my ordinary state I have merely the most superficial ac- 
quaintance....... 


But now we come to something for which, as far as I 
can see, we must wait for a correlation with anything we know. 


“One night in February, 1906...I beheld in the air of the 
room the vision of a large ocean steamship and, near it, the 
date March 29th. Not having the least idea that the vision 
concerned me individually, I took it for granted that some of 
the other members of the party were about to take an un- 

trip across the Atlantic. . . I was impressed to try 
my hand at automatic writing... . The writing ceased sud- 
denly and I felt no inclination...even to read what had been 
written until the following morning.. . . Next day I found 
written . . the substance of what here follows: Your friends 
in Australia have decided to request you to leave San Francisco 
on the Oceanic steamer Sierra, due to sail March 29th, You 
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must and will go then. There are several grave reasons for 
your so doing. Among them an event of great importance 
in California, the details of which you will learn in due season. 
This is an important crisis in your life, and when you 

all it signifies you will indeed know that unsean watchers guard 
diligently your pathway.’ No name was signed... except the 
cryptic signature, ‘One who knows.’ 

% . . . . Within a few weeks I received a letter from the editor 
of & magazine in Sydney, urging me to comply with the request 
of a committee of friends...to leave San Francisco, March 
29th, on the Sterra.” 


This, then, was telepathy! Colville continues: 


“The second portion of the writing I did indeed soon come 
to understand. Reaching Sydney April 19th, 1906, passengers 
and crew were shocked by the awful tidings of earthquake and 
fire in San Francisco 

“T have often been asked to describe the difference between 
telepathic and spiritual messages. . . It is almost impossible 
to discriminate between a message received from a communi- 
cant on earth and from one who has passed to the other side 
of existence. What, indeed, is that ‘other side’ but the side 
to which telepathy is indigenous? And can we afford to be 
sure that when we are functioning telepathically we are not 
behaving just as we should continue to behave were we sud- 
denly divested of our material envelopes ]. 

„Now that I have rounded out nearly apy A years of public 
service, I feel it a solemn duty, as well as a high privilege, to 
bear unequivocal testimony to Ssa always beneficial effect which 
mediumship has had on me from all standpoints. Mentally and 
physically I owe much to those very endowments and experi- 
i which mistaken people imagine are weakening to mind 
and body. 


There is a strange incongruity in the psychic material 
which mediums get. The reader perhaps marveling at the 
smooth diction, ample vocabulary, and sound sense of what 
he may be perusing from an unlettered medium, is suddenly 
dumped into a passage conspicuously lacking in some one 
of those qualities, or perhaps all. These people for a time 
show resulta that ordinarily can be attained only by educa- 
tion, and then show a lack of them. It seems as if, in the 
first cases, they have teloteropathically received the results of 
somebody's education, and that, in the other cases, they are 
either teloteropathically representing another order of mind, 
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or perhaps expressing their own. But whatever the inter- 
pretation of it, whatever portion of it is deliberately invented 
fraud, whatever its neglect hitherto by scholars; in view of 
much similar matter that has lately passed scientific scrutiny, 
I am satisfied that much of the humbler “ spiritualistic” 
literature is sincere, results from spontaneous telepeychoses, 
is outside of and often in advance of general experience, opens 
up a new and promising range of mind, and is therefore 
worthy of careful study. Let all this be illustrated by a few 
passages. 

Here is the Analysis“ serving as preface to Tuttles 
Psychic Science (Chicago, 1895): 

“ There is a Psychic Ether, related to thought, as the luminif- 
erous ether is to ee 

“This may be regarded as the thought atmosphere of the 
universe. A thinking being in this stoite > is a pulsating 
center of thought-waves, as a luminous body is of light. 

“There is a state of mind and body known as sensitive, or 
impreasible, in which it receives impressions from other minds. 
This state may be normal, or induced by fatigue, disease, drugs, 
or arise in aleep. The facts of clairvoyance, trance, somnambu- 
lism, and paychometry prove the existence of this ether, and 
are correlated to [with? H. H.] it. 

* Thought transference is also in evidence, as well as that 
vast series of facts which give intimation of an intelligence 
surviving the death of the physical body. 

“This sensitiveness may be exceedingly acute, and the in- 
dividual unconscious of it, and then it ia known as genius, 
which is acute susceptibility to the waves of the psychic at- 
mosphere.” 

All this might have been written by any leader of the 
S. P. R. From it we tumble into the middle ages, tautology, 
and bombast. 

“ Sensitiveness explains the true philosophy of prayer. 

“ All the so-called occult phenomena of mesmerism, trance, 
clairvoyance, mind-reading, dreams, visions, thought transfer- 
ence, etc., are correlated to and explained by means of this 
psychic ether. 

“ All these phenomena lead up to the consideration of im- 
mortality, which is a natural state, the birthright of every 
human being.” 


Next we have what may have been an accidental vaite 


* 
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generality, with possible meanings not at all realized by the 
person expressing it, or it may have included many of the 
profound suggestions I have quoted from Professors Cope, 
Holmes, and others. 

“The body and spirit are originated and sustained together, 
and death is their final separation.“ 

Then comes in a sentence which reads like Spencer, and 
may be as profound as Boole, but which so far as I can fathom 
it seems like nonsense. 

“The problem of an immortal future, beginning in time, is 
solved by the resolution of forces at first acting in straight 
lines, through spirals reaching circles which, returning within 
themselves, become individualized and self-sustaining. 2 

Next a profound platitude that nobody fully appreciating 
most of his preceding matter would have thought of writing: 

“ Spiritual beings must originate and be sustained by laws 


as 3 and unchanging as those which govern the physical 
wor 


Then follows: 

“ Sensitiveness gives great pleasures and may give pain; the 
author's experience as a sensitive, related, shows this.” 

Now this jumble of profundities and superficialities, of 
clear statement of difficult things, and turgid statement of 
simple things, is typical of the old-fashioned spiritual litera- 
ture, but, and here’s an additional rub, also of the latest 
communications through Mrs. Piper, professing to come 
from some of the best minds that have lately been known to 
the educated world. 

Is it not a pretty clear inference that what comes from 
them all is a jumble from all the minds going, including their 
own, and varying from single impressions all the way up to 
the complexes which portray a soul? This need not mean, 
though it may, that what professes to come from the eman- 
cipated spirits of Sidgwick, Myers, Hodgson, and James, 
necessarily has any such exalted source: it may come from 
memories and impressions of them in minds still on earth; 
but wherever it comes from, it comes in shape so questionable 
that even the early similar manifestations, so long neglected, 
ought not to be neglected longer. 
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But the early reports bring us nothing of the dramatic 
character so strongly indicative of personality independent of 
the medium, that abounds in the S. P. R. reports. Indeed 
previous to Foster I find nothing like the modern “ possession.” 
The medium sees and reports, sometimes with much veridicity, 
but that is all: the medium is not described as impersonating. 
Moreover I recall no clear case of spontaneous or self-induced 
trance in normal persons prior to those contemporary with the 
S. P. R., but my knowledge and my memory may be at fault 
there. Of course there are plenty of hysterical visions and, 
apparently, of telopsis. 

Among the early records, the name of Benjamin Franklin 
is given as a control much oftener than that of anybody else, 
in fact by almost if not quite every medium. This suggests 
at least the question whether, amid the strange jumble, there 
may not have been from his powerful personality—as power- 
ful perhaps as any that earth has known—something more 
than the mere impression which accounta of it had made on 
the waking medium. Podmore says, undoubtedly correctly 
(Modern Spiritualism, I, 268) : 

“ Of all the auguet names which figure in the ‘ inspirational’ 
literature of the period, none, it should be remarked, occurs more 
frequently, or is made sponsor for more outrageous nonsense.” 


Bacon’s share of the tommyrot was nearly as great. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RECENT TELEPATHIC SENSITIVES 


In the foregoing survey of the early sensitives I have made 
no attempt to classify their manifestations, but in going on I 
will try, so far as the complexity of the phenomena permits, 
to group them under (a) simple impressions apparently re- 
ceived from the sitter; (b) visions similarly received (both 
a and b were illustrated to me by Foster); (c) simple im- 
pressions apparently received from distant minds; (d) visions 
similarly received; (e) impressions apparently received from 
ostensible intelligences surviving death; (f) visions similarly 
received; and (g) impressions and visions without any assign- 
able source. 


Impressions from Persons Present 
The following is from Stillman (op. cit., I, 183f.) : 
ato Mrs. H. K. Brown, the wife of our ablest sculptor 


of that day. . . was, apart from the peculiar powers she pos- 
sessed, one of the most remarkable women I have ever known, 
both morally and intellectually....No physical ‘ manifesta- 
tion’ took place in her presence, and we never ‘sat’ as a 
‘circle,’ but her telepathic and thought-reading powers in ordi- 
nary social intercourse were most surprising.... Bryant, the 
poet, assured me that she had recounted to him eventa in his 

ast life not known to any living person except himself, and I 

d, myself, the evidence that in her presence there was nothing 
in my past life bayond her perception....I gave her one day 
a letter of Ruskin without disclosing the authorship, and in 
the course of a long analysis she said that the writer was not 
married, to which I replied that in this she was mistaken, and 
she rejoined, Then he ought not to be“ At that time Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruskin were, eo far as I knew, living together, and no 
rumor of their incompatibility had come about. 

“Mrs. Brown explained the possession of her occult powers 
by a voice in the manner of Socrates’a demon, which, she said, 
was always present with her, and which she recognized as en- 
tirely foreign to her. She repeated what she heard, word for 

2⁴⁰ 
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word as the words came, hesitating and sometimes leaving a 
sentence incomplete, not hearing the sequence. When she asked 
who was speaking to her, she received only the reply, ‘We are 
spirit,’ and no indication of personality was ever offered.” 


From Bartlett (op. cit., p. 64): 


“Two gentlemen called on Mr. Foster, and inquired if he 
could answer some questions in a foreign language. He replied 
that he had usually been able to do so, and if the gentlemen 
would kindly be seated and write their questions on slips of 
paper [ing evidently helped concentration. H. H.], he 
would see what the results would be. I am quite sure that 
the mental strain was very severe on Mr. Foster during this 
séance, for beads of perspiration could be seen on his forehead 
frequently....He answered numerous questions, but in a 
language which he said he had never before spoken.... He 
pronounced many of the words with some difficulty. . In 
justice to Mr. Foster, and to show what a wonderful test he 
had given them, one of the gentlemen made this explanation: 
Some years ago, he was shipwrecked, and drifted to an unknown 
island, where he was treated kindly by the natives, and where 
he was compelled to remain for three years before being rescued. 
It was there he learned this strange language. A young native, 
who was his most intimate companion, died a few weeks before 
he was rescued, and it was the spirit of this young man from 
whom he was supposed to have had the communication, a8 
there was not another man in New York City, or in any part 
of Europe, who knew a word of the language.” 


Bartlett gives a much more complicated case than this, for 
which I have not space. 

It now seems strange that it should not have occurred to 
Mr. Bartlett that the “spirit” was the sitter, but his ex- 
periences were before the world was familiar with telepathy. 
Apparently, however, he does not state the explanation he 
does give, as his own: for elsewhere, and in conversation with 
me, he stubbornly repudiates the spiritistic hypothesis. 

The speaking and understanding by mediums, of languagea 
which, in their ordinary state, they do not understand at all, 
is testified to by a cloud of witnesses, and is one of the very 
strongest illustrations of the community of mind which will 
be found more obvious and more suggestive as we proceed. 
Podmore (Modern Spiritualism, I, 258-59) quotes the follow- 
ing incidents from Judge Edmunds: 
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(P. 258.) „Some Polish gentlemen, entire strangers to her, 
sought an interview with Laura [Miss Edmunds]. . . and they 
received answers, sometimes in English and sometimes in Polish. 
The English she understood, te the other she did not, though 


t perfectly. 

This can be verified only by Laura’s statement, for no one 
was present but her and the two gentlemen, and they did not 
give their names.’ 

(P. 259.) “* The incident with tha Greek gentleman was 
this: He spoke broken English....... 

“t Occasionally, threats ot the spirit would speak a word 
or a sentence in Greek , until Mr. E. inquired if he could be 
understood if he spoke in Greek. The residue of the conversa- 
tion, for more than an hour, was, on his part, entirely in Greek, 
and on hers sometimes in Greek and sometimes in English. At 
times Laura would not understand what was the idea conveyed, 
either by her or him. At other times she would understand him, 
a he spoke in Greek, and herself when uttering Greek 
wo 


Oe nega My niece, of whom I have spoken, has often sung 
Italian, improvising both words and tune, yet she is entirely un- 
acquainted with the language. Of this, I suppose, there are a 
hundred instances. 

One day my daughter and niece... began a conversation 
with me in Spanish, one speaking a part of a sentence and the 
other the residue. They were influenced, as I found, by the spirit 
of a person whom I had known when in Central America, and 
reference waa made to many things which had occurred to me 
ae, af which I knew they were as ignorant as they were of 

anish, 

140 To this only we three can testify. ” 

Podmore gives many more instances. He is of course very 
skeptical regarding all. Perhaps he would be leas so if the 
recent much-better-recorded ones had been open to him. Yet 
despite them, I am not free from similar skepticism. 

I enjoyed the acquaintance of Judge Edmunds’ daughter 
Laura (Mrs. Kirke)—a woman of rare charm, refinement, and 
cultivation, whose sincerity I deem beyond question. She told 
me many marvels of telopsis and precognition from her own 
experience. I had not then taken up the subject seriously, and 
was careleas about notes and correspondence. 


Browning, the poet, tells (the evidence is in Pr. II, 130), of 


“wearing under bis coat-aleeves some gold wrist-studs. . . which 
he had quite recently taken into wear, in the absence (by mis- 
take of a sempstress) of his ordinary wrist-buttona. He had 
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never before worn them in Florence or elsewhere, and had 
found them in some old drawer, where they had lain forgotten 
for years. One of these studs he took out and handed to ths 
Count [Giunasi], who held it in his hand awhile, looking 
earnestly in Mr. Browning’s face, and then he said, as if much 
impressed, O's qualche cosa che mi grida nell’ orecchio, 
“ Uccisions, uccisione!”’ (There is something here which cries 
out in my ear, Murder, murder!“) 

“t And truly,’ says Mr. Browning, ‘those very studa were 
taken from the dead body of a great-uncle of mine, who was 
violently killed on his estate in St. Kitts, nearly eighty years 
ago.. occurrence of my great-uncle’s murder was known 
only to myself, of all men in Florence, as certainly was also 
my possession of the studs. ” 


But Count Giunasi could have got it from Browning’s mind. 


Account of a séance at the Continental Hotel on the last 
day of March, 1873, from the Philadelphia Press. Please 
remember what I have said before about Mr. Bartlett being 
generally a confirmatory witness of what he quotes. Bartlett 
(op. cit., 9): 


% Well, sir’ (with the usual brusquerie of the journalist, 
who has no time to lose in conventionalities, for the paper 
must go to press at a certain time)—‘ well, * let me grasp 
the situation at once, and I confess candidly that I have not 
even a scintilla of doubt as to the falsity of Spiritualism and 
its varied forms and phases of humbug and jugglery.’...... 

“ As the journalist approaches his subject more closely, he 
feels that his usual impersonality must be sometimes sunk as he 
recitea his experiences for that one-half hour in the medium’s 
room. These experiences are not simply strange, unaccountable, 
mysterious, or any of the words which denote the idea of things 
unaccounted for by natural causes; they are simply awful. 
The writer feels as though he were drifting into sacrilege in 
his endeavor to give or to conceive of an idea of the power of 
this man. When the reporter saw this man look back over 
long years of time and long miles of space, and down deep into 
the moldering dust of long-forgotten graves, and drag up to the 
clear light of the present noonday sun of Philadelphia thoughts 
from the inmost recesses of the heart of a woman who, in life, 
would hardly have confessed those thoughts to herself—when 
he saw the name of the woman and that of the man she loved 
(names which the inquirer had himself almost forgotten, time 
aud circumstance having almost completely blotted them out 
of memory)—when he saw those names written in plain, dis- 
tinct characters, in letters formed of the living blood at that 
moment coursing through the hand of Foster—he could not 
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at pe ale ee iy ene, sarge e 

and awe-striking fear, stagger up from the table, and g 
about the room till a modified calmness came to his excited 
feelings. Ana yet thoes weto but the mare salimants of thes 
‘art,’ if it may so be called; but it may not be so called, even 
though the loes of a word ieaves the sentence unfinished, for 
it (was no ‘art? 

“Mr, Foster spoke the truth when he made the remark, 
‘Mr. ——, I will reveal to you things that you would not dare 
publish; they are too sacred; they touch family, social, and 
heart relations too nearly even to be mentioned by the faintest 
allusion.’ And the listener paid the penalty for his skepticism 
and ecoffing even to the uttermost farthing, such a penalty the 
amount of which he dare not publish.” 

The emotion and “fine writing” in the report tend to 
detract from its probable accuracy, but on the other hand there 
is no indication of anything more than telepathy: the sitter 
apparently knew everything Foster told him. The initials 
on Foster’s hand were a favorite exhibition of his, though 
he did not show it to me, It has already been treated under 


u“ Stigmata.” 
Visions from Persons Present 


The other day one of my sisters went to see one of the 
Atlantic City gang of palmista, fortune-tellers, etc. He told 
her how long she had been a widow, and that she had made 
a mistake in selling a tract of land—both of which facts 
were of course well known to her; evidently the fellow had 
some telepathic power. He said he “ seemed to see” the tract 
of land, though my sister never saw it: he had a vision, as 
Foster had with me. 

The very first paper published by the S. P. R. was on 
“Thought Reading,” by a committee consisting of Professor 
Barrett and Messrs. Gurney and Myers; and a very primitive 
paper it was, compared with what the same men were able 
to furnish from fuller experience. It asks the question 
(Pr. I, 13): 

“Ts there or is there not any existing or attainable evidence 
that can stand fair physiological criticism, to support a belief 
that a vivid impression or a distinct idea in one mind can be 
communicated to another mind without the intervening help 
of the recognized organs of sensation! And if such evidence 
be found, is the impression derived from a rare or partially 
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developed and hitherto unrecognized sensory organ, or has the 
mental percept bean evoked directly without any antecedent 
sense-percept? ” 


And it handles the now antiquated questions of collusion, 
more or leas conscious signaling, etc., etc., and discusses 
the willing game, the public exhibitions of Bishop, Cum- 
berland, and Corey, etc., etc. 

Then are given the results of some experiments with the 
Creery children tending to prove transfer of words and cards. 

There is another report from the same committee in Pr. I, 
70-97, with duplicates of drawings made by “agents” and 
copied without being seen by “ recipients.” The resemblances 
are unmistakable. A similar report is in Pr. I, 161-213, 

Then comes a report, in Pr. I, 263-81, when Mr. Podmore 
had been added to the committee, which seems to be chrono- 
logically later than a report printed in Pr. II, 24ff., and to 
be a tabulated summary of it, but apparently from considera- 
tions of space or some other convenience, posted out of 
chronological order. 


The report in Pr. II is: 


“ An Account of some experiments in Thought-Transference, 
Conducted by Malcolm Guthrie, J. P., and James Birchall, 
Hon. Sec. of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 


Mr. Guthrie writes (Pr. II, 24-5): 


“A party of young ladies... found that certain of their 
number, when blindfolded, were able to name very correctly 
figures selected from an almanac suspended on the wall of the 
room, when their companions, having hold of their hands, fixed 
their attention upon some particular day of the month....... 

„About this time I read an article by Mr. F. Corder in the 
February number of Cassell’s Magazine, which was written with 
such an air of truthfulness...that...I thereupon determined 
to try the experiments, as described in Mr. Corder’s paper, upon 
my son, a nervous and susceptible fair-haired boy of ten years 
of age. Much to my astonishment, and his own, he named 
quickly and without difficulty objects which I placed behind him 
when blindfolded.... He, however, would not perform more 
than two or three experiments at a time, saying that it made 
him ‘feel queer.’...... 

“T, however, at a subsequent period, tested my son’s powers 
under proper acientific conditions with the assistance of Mr. 
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Birchall; and we were both satisfied as to his possession of the 
Peep although we did not consider him a useful subject 
or study 

As to the party of young ladies to whom I referred . I 
am a partner in one of the large drapery establishments in the 
city of Liverpool, and...the young ladies are connected with 
one of the show-rooms of that establishment.” 


The experiments that these young ladies had begun for 
amusement were now continued scientifically. The report 
abounds in instances where some of them described unseen 
objects upon which the others concentrated attention, e.g. 
(Pr. II, 27f.): 


“The idea or name of the object did not come first to the 
percipient, but the appearance sesmed to dawn gradually upon 
the mind.. . . First the color impression was received, then the 
general shape, and afterwards any special characteristic, and 
finally, the name. . . . As an illustration, take the case of a 
blue feather. The ‘subject’ said, ‘It is pale? It looks like 
a leaf; but it can’t be a leaf—looks like a feather curled. Is 
it a feather?’ Again a key was described as ‘A little tiny 
thing with a ring at one end and a little flag at the other, like 
ee Banc Urged to name it, she ssid, ‘It is very like a 

“Proceeding a stop further we agreed, in the absence of the 
subject from the room, to imagine some object, and, under 
‘similar conditions, to ask her to describe it. This experiment 
was also successfully performed. 

„We. . found that the movements of objects exhibited could 
be discerned. The idea was suggested by an experiment tried 
with a card which, in order that all present should see, I moved 
about and was informed by the percipient, Miss R., that it was 
a card, but she could not tell which one because it seemed to 
be moving about....I bought a toy monkey, which worked 
up and down on a atick by means of a string drawing the 
arms and lege together. The answer was: ‘I see red and 
yellow, and it ie darker at one end than the other. It i is like a 
flag moving about—it is moving. .. . Now it is opening and 
shutting like a pair of scissors.’ 

ors ae In the transference of names, short quotations, ete.. 
we met with but little success, but on one occasion, the proverb, 
„Time flies,’ having been thought of by the company, elicited 
the answer, Is it two words G- is it “Time flies 7 


After a while outsiders were called in to witness, and the 
experiments were not so successful because of nervousness and 
lack of concentration on the part of agent, or recipient, or 
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both. Sometimes, after visitors had gone, agents and recipi- 
ents who had failed would make a fresh start with much 
success. 

Ideas of a colored church window, a revolving lamp to which 
clung a stuffed monkey swinging a cocoanut were conveyed 
with considerable success. So were names, numbers, tastes, in 
fact virtually all ordinary sensations except odors, and there 
are also drawings which the “ recipients” reproduced with 
varying success. Some are given in the paper. The re- 
semblance is unmistakable. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has a report on Mr. Guthrie’s experiments 
in Pr. II. He remarks (Pr. II, 190-1): 


“How the transfer takes placs, or whether there is any 
transfer at all, or what is the physical reality underlying the 
terms mind, consciousnees, impression, and the like; and 
whether this thing we call mind is located in the person, or 
in the space round him, or in both, or neither; whether uean 
the term location, as applied to mind, is utter nonsense 
simply meaningless—concerning all these things I am N 
blank, and have no hypothesis whatsoever. I may, however, 
be permitted to suggest a rough and crude analogy. That the 
brain is the organ of consciousness is patent, but that conscious- 
nesa is located in the brain is what no psychologist ought to 
assert; for just as the energy of an electric charge, though 
apparently on the conductor, is not on the conductor, but in 
all the space round it; just as the energy of an electric current, 
though apparently in the copper wire, is certainly not all in 
the copper wire, and possibly not any of it; so it may be that 
the sensory consciousness of a person, though apparently located 
in his brain, may be conceived of as also existing like a faint 
echo in space, or in other brains, though these are ordinarily 
too busy and preoccupied to notice it.” 


In Pr. II, 239ff.,.is given an account by Gurney of some 
experiments by M. Richet, and an application to them of 
the Calenlus of Probabilities by Richet himself and the 
brothers Lodge. All is too technical for reproduction here, 
even if there were space. M. Richet’s conclusion was that 
the probabilities that the experiments proved thought-trans- 
ference were two to one. Gurney thought that Richet’s cal- 
culation left a wide element for mistake and unconscious 
fraud, and that leaving that element out, the probabilities 
were much higher. 
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In Pr. III, 424, begins a paper by Mr. Guthrie, nearly 
two years later than his preceding one. The experiments had 
gone on under the supervision of various eminent men of 
science, but Mr. Guthrie says (Pr. III, 425-6) : 


“I have noticed a falling off. . since our first great re- 
sults....I am not equal to my former self in my power to 
give off impressions, and if I exert myself to do so, I experience 
unpleasant effects in the head and nervous system. ... Then 
we have lost one of our percipients; and as the novelty and 
vivacity of our séances has departed, there is not the same 
geniality and freshness as at the outset. The thing has be- 
come monotonous, whereas it was formerly a succession of 
surprises, we have now nothing new to try... 

Ye wala Dr. Lodge tried the remarkable experiment of two 
independent visual impressions, transferred at the same time 
by two agents to the mind of one percipient, which resulted in 
a combined impression, in which the two originals were abso- 
lutely united.” 


Here is his account of it. (Lodge: Survival of Man, 
p. 52): 

Maiss I arranged the double object between Miss R—d and 
Miss E., who happened to be sitting nearly facing one an- 
other. . . The drawing was a square on one side of the paper, 
a cross on the other. Misa R—d looked at the side with the 
square on it. Miss E. looked at the side with the cross. Neither 
knew what the other was looking at—nor did the percipient 
know that anything unusual was being tried. . . Very soon 
Miss R—d said, ‘I see things moving about....I seem to see 
two things....I see firat one up there and then one down 
there. . I don’t know which to draw. . . I can’t see either 
. (Well anyhow, draw what you have seen.) She 
took off the bandage and drew first a square, and then said, 
‘Then there was the other thing as well...afterwarda they 
seemed to go into one,’ and she drew a croes inside the square 
from corner to corner, adding afterwards, 1 don’t know what 
made me put it inside.“ . 


The result was like a drawing of the back of an envelope. 


The diagrams in Pr. III were not apparently as successful 
as those in the earlier papers, but in the earlier papers none 
but successful ones were given, while this paper contains 
several unsucceasful ones. 

Farther accounts or criticisms of thought-transference are 
contained in Pr. IV to VIII and XI, but they add little. 
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There is an interesting fact regarding two sisters as alter- 
nately agent and percipient, stated by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
Pr. VII, 375: 


“So far as my own observation went, it was interesting and 
new to me to see how clearly the effect seamed to depend on 
contact, and how abruptly it ceased when contact was broken, 
While guessing through a pack of cards, for instance, rapidly 
and continuously, I sometimes allowed contact, and sometimes 
stopped it; and the guesses changed, from frequently correct 
to quite wild, directly the knuckles or fingertips, or any part 
of the skin of the two hands ceased to touch. It was almost 
like breaking an electric circuit. At the same time, partial 
contact seemed leas effective than a thorough hand grasp.” 


In Pr. VIII, 434, are some remarkable experiments in 
guessing imagined scenes which had no existence. Mre. 
Thaw, percipient; Dr. Thaw and Mr. Wyatt, agents. 


“1st Scene. Locomotive running away without engineer, 
and tears up station —Missed. 

gend Scene. The first real FLYING MACHINE going over 
Madieon Square Tower, and the people watching.—Percipient: 
I see lots of people. Crowds are going to war. They are so 
excited. Are they throwing water? (Percipient said after- 
wards she thought it was a fire and that was the reason of 
the crowd.) Or * pulling af ropes. Agent said, What 
are they doing?’ ercipient : They are all looking up. It isa 
balloon or someone in trouble up there. Agent said, ‘Why 
balloon?’ Pereipient: They are all looking up. Agent said, 
‘I thought of a possible scene in the future.“ Percipient: 
Oh, rin the first man flying. That's what he's doing up there. 
Agent: Where is it?’ Percipient: In the city.” 


In pr. XI, 3, Mr. Rawson says: 


“Tf, as some maintain, thought moves by way of undulations 
(or vibrations) in some medium more subtle than ether which 
can permeate to the brain, the interposition of an obstacle may 
interfere with those undulations. The result of my experi- 
ments when an obstacle has been interposed shows that it does 
not arrest them entirely, and at the same time proves, to my 
satisfaction at any rate, that the success of the experiments 
cannot be attributed to collusion.” 


An intervening object would of course distract the attention 
and lessen the confidence of both agent and percipient. Nev- 
ertheless successful experiments have been conducted with the 
two parties in separate rooms. All the experiments yet alluded 
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to were conducted, however, before the discovery of the vibra- 
tions in wireless telegraphy, which pass through all sorts of ob- 
stacles. After this discovery probably the influence of ob- 
stacles in thought-tranaference would not have been con- 
sidered. At least the later Pr. S. P. R., so far as they go, 
indicate that it has not been. 


By the appearance of Pr. XI in 1895 apparently the evi- 
dence for thought-transference had become so conclusive that 
the society did not care to publish more, at least of the 
ordinary kind, although there were aspects of it incidental to 
many phenomena described before and after, and there were 
some specially interesting experiments between two ladies pub- 
lished in the Journal (not the Proceedings) S. P. R. for 
March, 1906, and in Pr. XXI. The friends were generally 
separated twenty miles or more, and the ideas transferred 
were mainly visual, of scenery, persons, etc., one of the ladies 
being an artist. 


In 1895 appeared Podmore’s book: Apparitions and 
Thought Transference, which is reviewed by Professor New- 
bold in Pr. XI, 149. 

The following remarks in the review are specially worth 
considering (Pr. XI, 150-2): 


“Tt appears that tastes, smells, pains, visual images, motor 
impulses, and inhibitions have been transferred to normal and 
hypnotized patients, at varying distances and under conditions 
which preclude any supposition of the intervention of normal 
means. It is difficult to understand how anyone can follow 
Mr. Podmore’s masterly presentation of these results without 
experiencing some degrees either of conviction or of confusion. 

NA ‘Tf’ he says on page 144, all the N 
cases. ` hitherto recorded could be shown one y one to be 
explicable by more familiar causes...the grounds for the be- 
lief in telepathy would not be seriously affected; we should 
merely have to modify our conception of ita nature, and resfrict 
its boundaries.“ 

“This material is interpreted by many in favor of two 
theories which are at present in the deepest disgrace in the 
scientific world, —the doctrine of a life after death, and its 
twin, the belief that the 9 does occasionally in some 
sense leave its dody during life, and visit distant scenes. Mr. 
Podmore’s object in adducing this evidence is, or seems to be, 
not merely to prove that there is such a thing as a non-sensory 
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communication between mind and mind while in the body, 
but also to show that, admitting such a non-sensory communica- 
tion as experimentally established, we can explain these spon- 
taneous phenomena without resorting to either of the above 
obnoxious doctrines. 

4 We can be quite sure that. .. the phantasm does in- 
deed belong, as Mr. Podmore shows in the chapter on hallucina- 
tion in general, to the world of dream rather than to that of 
matter. But until we have fixed more certainly the relations 
of the dream-world to the material, it is as well not to be too 
dogmatic in our assumptions. eee 

“But frequently the ciscumetances are such as strongly to 
suggest an extra-human origin for the r impulse. 
Often the information thus conveyed is known to have been 
in possession of some friend or relative of the percipient who 
has recently died, and the information is sometimes such as 
we should suppose the dead would wish to convey to the living. 
When in such cases we not only know that the information 
vas in the possession of the dead, but also bave good reason 

for thinking that it is not in the possession of anyone living, 

or not in the possession of any living person known to the 
percipient, the presumption that the impulee originated with a 
dead person becomes very strong. Mr. Podmore’s unwillingness 
to resort to this hypothesis is, I think, not unjustifiable. How- 
ever repugnant such a doctrine may be to our sensibilities as 
seientists, —especially since it has been conjoined with the 
absurdities of Modern Spiritualiem,’—it is our duty to con- 
sider it fairly as one of the conceivable hypotheses. It is cer- 
tainly not yet proved. But there was a time when telepathy 
between living minds was also not yet proved, and it is not 
likely that it would have stood as near proof as it does to-day 
had Professor Sidgwick, Mr. Podmore, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. Hodgson, and others, at every step refused to consider the 
hypothesis at all. Such evitience, as Mr. Podmore himself 
shows, should be considered in the aggregate.” 


Here is another vision (Bartlett, op. ctt., 51): 


Says a writer in the New York World, Dec. 27, 1885: 
atest While we were talking one night, Foster and I, there 

came a knock at the door. Bartlett arose and opened it, dis- 
closing as he did so two young men plainly dressed, of marked 
provincial aspect. . . I saw at once that they were clients, and 
arose to go. Foster restrained me. 

Sit down,’ he said. ‘I'll try and get rid of them, for Pm 
not in tbe humor to be disturbed....... 

“Foster hinted that he had no particular inclination to 
gratify them then and there, but they protested that they had 
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come some distance, and, with a characteristically good-natured 
amile, he gave in....... 


Then follows an account of a fairly good eéance—taps on 
the marble table, reading pellets, describing persons, etc., 
until 


“I thought Foster was tired of the interview and was feign- 
ing aleep to end it. All of a sudden he sprang to his feet 
with auch an expression of of horror and consternation as an actor 
playing Macbeth would have given a good deal to imitate. His 
eyes glared, his breast heaved, his hands clenched....... 

„Why did you come here?’ cried Foster, in a wail that 
seemed to come from the bottom of his soul. ‘Why do you 
come here to torment me with such a sight?! Oh, God! It’s 
horrible! It’s horrible!...It is your father I seel...He 
died fearfully! He died ‘fearfully! He was in Texas—on a 
horse—with cattle. He was alone. It is the prairies! Alone! 
The horse fell! He was under it! His thigh was broken— 
horribly broken! The horse ran away and left him! He lay 
there stunned! Then he came to his senses! Oh! his thigh 
was dreadful! Such agony! My God! Such agony!’ 

“ Foster fairly screamed at this. The younger of the men 

„broke into violent sobs. His companion wept, too, and the 
pair of them clasped hands. Bartlett looked on concerned, As 
for me, I was astounded. 

“í He was four days dying—four days dying—of starvation 
and thirst,’ Foster went on, as if deciphering some terrible 
hieroglyphs written on the air. His thigh swelled to the size 
of his body. Clouds of flies settled on him—flies and vermin— 
and he chewed his own arm and drank his own blood. He died 
mad. And my God! he crawled three miles in those four days! 
Man! man! that’s how your father died!’ 

“So saying, with a great sob, Foster dropped into his chair, 
his cheeks purple, and tears running down them in rivers. The 
younger man. . burst into a wild ery of grief and sank upon 
the neck of his friend. He, too, was sobbing as if his own 
heart would break, Bartlett stood over Foster wiping his fore- 
head with a handkerchief....... 

*<Tt’s true,’ said the younger man’s friend; his father was 
a stock-raiser in Texas, and after he had been missing from his 
drove for over a week, they found him dead and swollen with 
his leg broken. They ‘tracked him a good distance from where 
5 Keen have fallen. But nobody ever heard till now how he 


Now it is hardly to be supposed that the young visitor 
could ever have had this scene in his mind as vividly as 
Foster had. In that case where and how did Foster get the 
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vividness and emotion? How do we get them in dreams? 
He dreamed while he was awake. 


Bartlett quotes the following “from Appendix P of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s book.” What book, he has forgotten, and a 
reasonable, though moderate, search has not enabled me to 
discover. 


“ Some eight or ten years ago in New York City, a gentleman 
and his wife were seated, one summer afternoon, in their 
pleasant little parlor, talking of the ‘ hereafter,’ when the hus- 
band jokingly remarked, ‘ Wife, if you die first, will you come 
to ses me again!’ She laughingly answered, ‘Certainly, I 
will“ In what shape,’ said the husband, will you come, so 
that I may be sure of your identity?’ The wife replied, as 
glancing out of the open window she observed a pet white 
fawn playing in the yard, ‘I will come in the shape of that 
white fawn.’...... 

“ Five years later, the wife died. The grief-stricken hus- 
band, hearing of the remarkable gifts of Foster, concluded he 
would seek an interview. He was fortunate in finding Foster 
alone. Questions were written, folded and placed on the table 
in broad daylight, in the usual manner, but the result was dis- 
appointing. No response came. ‘Strange,’ said Foster, placing 
the papers one after the other to his forehead, ‘I feel no in- 
fluence whatever. I fear that I am not in the proper condition 
to-day to satisfy you.’ Again Foster placed the slips to his 
forehead without result, and then rather abstra leaned 
back in his chair. All at once, greatly to the astonishment of 
his interviewer, Foster jumped up with unmistakable symptoms 
of flurry and alarm in his countenance, at the same time brush- 
ing violently from his lap something nobody saw or felt but 
himeelf. At last he said: ‘I know I must be out of sorts, un- 
strung; for although many strange things are constantly hap- 
pening, I never had an experience that startled me so before. 
It may seem very foolish to you, but as I had one of your slips 
pressed to my forehoed, suddenly looking up, I saw a beautiful 
white fawn run acrosa the floor towards me, and it jumped into 
my lap the moment I started from my chair. I cannot account 
for it—cannot understand it; I only know I saw just what I 
have described.’ 

“ His visitor said not a word, gave no clue to an explanation, 
and did not subsequently visit Foster. As he said, he was 
* afraid to do 80. 


There was no actual fawn. Foster did not see any material 
thing teloptically, but got a suggestion from the husband’s 
store of memories, and expanded it into its vision, as we are 
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constantly expanding all sorts of notions into dreams. The 
fawn was really less a construction of Foster’s than my shell 
and pearl were; for the fawn had been in the husband’s mind, 
and the shell and pearl in combination, and especially with 
the pearl falling into my head, never had been in mine. 

My pearl and this fawn seem like catching dream-figments 
from another mind; why not dream-images of persona in the 
same way? Here is one more, but in it, as in many cases, 
the percipient sees against the sitter’s mind. What did he see? 


From the Troy Press, March 6, 1875. Bartlett (op. cit., 
p. 108): 

“He made almost a mental photograph of one of my rela- 
tives—an aunt who died fifteen years ago, and whose memory 
has been especially dear to me. After he had given the shape 
of her face, her apparent age, the color of ber hair, and a sad, 
thoughtful expression that especially characterized her face, I 
added: ‘She had brown eyes.’ Mr. Foster instantly looked up, 
as if into her face, and said: ‘No; hazel eyes.“ I afterwards 
learned that he was right and I wrong about it.” 

The sitter’s subliminal vision could hardly have been more 
correct than his conscious one, and given Foster a correct 
image. This of course suggests that Foster saw the aunt's 
spirit rather than the nephew’s recollection of her. And thia 
suggests in turn that in the preceding case the wife actually 
did appear as the fawn, though the husband had not the faculty 
to see her. But in that case would not Foster have seen her 
jump into her husband’s lap rather than his own? 

Foster’s “ spirits” were sometimes in the body. Mr. Bart- 
lett writes (op. cit., p. 21): 

“I have a vivid recollection of a certain séance where... the 
spirit was described as having bright red hair, freckled face, 
short chin-whiskere, ete. The gentleman said, You have given 
the name correctly, and you have perfectly described my 
brother, but he is alive and lives in Albany.’ Mr. Foster re- 
plied, ‘In these visions, I perceive the persons plainly, but I 
Gad always tell whether the spirit be in the body, or out of 

e A 


Telepathy from the sitter. 


Here is a very significant circumatance, if it really is a cir- 
cumstance, but I may be mistaken in my impression. Foster, 
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Mrs. Piper, and others frequently talked or wrote about living 
persons, but although many of the dead persons they men- 
tioned, themselves took the floor and talked or were reported 
in propria persona, there is not a case that I can recall where 
any living person has professed to speak through a medium. 

Yet on seeing this Professor Newbold writes me: 

“If I am not mistaken Dr. Wiltse once was represented as 
so speaking through Mrs. Piper.” 


Ideas from Persons Distant 


The following was probably more apt to be teloteropathy 
from the boy’s mind than advice from any “spirit.” (Bart- 
lett, op. cit., p. 100): 


From the New York Graphic, October 24, 1874. 

“ One day (and everybody knows the story in Philadelphia) 
Alexander McClure, the old Greeley leader of Pennsylvania, 
came into the Continental Hotel with Colonel John B. Forney. 
Mr. McClure was very sad, for he had received news that his 
son was drowned at sea. 

Pt do you think about it, Foster?’ asked Colonel 
orney. 

4 Why, sir, the boy is not drowned at all, replied Foster. 
He's alive and well, and you'll have a letter from him in a day 
or two, and then he will come home.’ 

“Two days afterwards McClure met Foster, and said, with 
tears of gratitude: ‘Why, Foster, you were right. My boy is 
all safe. I had a letter from him to-day, ” 


This illustrates a very frequent experience—that the sensi- 
tive’s susceptibility extends beyond the sitter and picks up 
impressions from the minds of distant persons; and the cases 
where sensitives have produced any verifiable thing not pos- 
sibly existent in such minds, are rare. But if they were not 
in such minds, they could not be verified. This, therefore, 
is of course not necessarily fatal to Foster’s own conviction 
that the impressions were given him by “ spirits.” 


A wife feels a blow received by a distant husband (Pr. II, 


128): 
“Branrwoop, Coniston, October 27th, 1883. 
“I woke up with a start, feeling I had had a hard blow on 
my mouth, and a distinct sense that I had been cut, and was 
bleeding under my upper lip, and seized my pocket handker- 
chief, and held it...to the part, as I sat up in bed, and after 
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a few seconds, when 1 removed it, I was astonished not to see 
any blood, and only then realized it was impossible anything 
could have struck me there, as I lay fast asleep in bed, and so 
I thought it was only a dream!—but I looked at my watch, and 
saw it was 7, and finding Arthur (my husband) was not in the 
room, I concluded (rightly) that he must have gone out on the 
lake for an early sail. 

“I then fell asleep. At breakfast (half-past nine), Arthur 
came in rather late, and I noticed he rather purposely sat 
farther away from me than usual, and every now and then 
put his pocket handkerchief furtively up to his lip. . . I said, 
Arthur, why are you doing that?’ ae added a little anxiously, 
I know you've hurt yourself; but I'll tell you why afterwards 
He said, Well, when I was sailing, a sudden squall came, 
throwing the tiller suddenly round, and it struck me a bad 
blow in the mouth, under the upper lip, and it has been bleed- 
ing a good deal and won't stop.’ I then said, ‘Have you any 
idea what o'clock it was when it happened?’ and he answered, 
‘Tt must have been about seven. 

“Joan R. Sevean.” 


Mr. Severn confirms the experience throughout. 


Vague uneasiness leads a husband to his injured wife (Pr. 
II, 125): 


“ CATHEDRAL Yann, Winonester, January 818t, 1884. 
ETTE I am a working foreman of masons at Winchester 
Cathedral. ... More than thirty years ago...in London... 
I carried my food with me, and therefore had no call to leave 
the work all day. On a certain day, however, I suddenly felt 
an intense desire to go home, but as I had no business there 
I tried to suppress it,—but it was not possible to do so. Every 
minute the desire to go home increased....I got fidgety and 
uneasy, and felt as if I must go, even at the risk of being 
ridiculed by my wife....... 
be galas The door was opened by my wife’s sister... who lived 
a a streets off. She looked surprised and said, Why, Skir- 
ving, how did you know?’ Know what!’ I said. Why, about 
Mary Ann.“ I said, ‘I don’t know anything about Mary Ann’ 
(my wife). ‘Then what brought you home at present?’ I 
said, ‘I can hardly tell you. I seemed to want to come home. 
But what is wrong!’... She told me that my wife had been 
run over by a cab...and she had called for me ever since, 
but was now in fits, and had several in succession. I went 
upstairs, and though very ill she recognized me, and stretched 
forth her arms and took me round the neck and pulled my head 
down into her bosom. The fits passed away directly, and my 
presence seemed to tranquilize her, so that she got into sleep, 
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and did well. Her sister told me that she had uttered the most 
piteous cries for me to come to her....... 


Visions from Persons Distant 


Here is an experience more attractive than the average 
in these studies. It is from Rev. P. H. Newnham of Maker, 
Davenport, England, given in a paper by Myers in Pr. III. 

At Oxford one night in 1854 Mr. Newnham went to bed 
with a violent headache, to which he was subject. Mr. 
Newnham says (Pr. III, 6f.): 


P 
who subsequently became my wife. All the younger ones had 
gone to bed, and I stopped chatting to the father and mother, 
standing up by the fireplace, Presently I bade them good-night, 
took my candle, and went off to bed. On arriving in the hall, 
I 8 that my fiancés had been detained downstairs, an 
was only then near the top of the staircase. T soshed e 
E 

r wait. 

“On this I woke, and a clock in the house struck ten almost 
immediately afterwards. 

“So strong was the impression of the dream that I wrote a 
detailed account of it next morning to my fiancée. 

“ Crossing my — nek in answer to it, I received a letter 
from the lady in : ‘Were you thinking about me, very 
specially, last nig 8 5 just about Son o'clock! For, zs I was 
going upstairs to bed, I distinctly heard your footsteps on the 
stairs, and felt you put your arms round my waist.’ 


Mrs. Newnham writes in confirmation. 
Stillman says (op. cit., I, 184): 


“On one occasion, when Mr. and Mrs. Brown were on a fish- 
ing trip into the wild parts of New York State, and, returning, 
were on their way to the railway station, the wheel of their 
wagon broke and they had to go to a blacksmith on the road 
to have it repaired. She eaid to her husband that they would 
lose the train, to which the voice replied that they would be 
in time; for the train was late and they would arrive with a 
minute to spare, and in fact as they drew up at the station 
the train came in sight and they had a minute to spare... 
Her husband implicitly and always i followed the directions given 
her through her demon....... 


The S. P. R. Committee reports (Pr. II, 161) : 
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“The account was sent to us by the Rey. Canon Warburton, 
The Close, Winchester. 

Fe? ap rea about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford 

stay a day or two with my brother....I found a note on 
S and saying that he had 
gone to a dance. . . I dozed in an arm-chair, but started up 
wide awake exactly at one, N re “By J ove, he’s down!” * 
and seeing him coming out of a drawing-room into 2 pinged 
illuminated landing, catching his foot in the edge of the top 
stair, and falling headlong, just saving himself by his elbows 
and hands. (The house was one which I had never seen, nor 
did I know where it was.) Thinking very little of the matter 
I fell a-doze again for half an hour, and was awakened by my 
brother suddenly coming in and saying, “Oh, there you are. 
I have just had as narrow an escape of breaking my neck 
as I ever had in my life. Coming out of the ball-room, I caught 
my foot and tumbled full length down the stairs.” 
4 W. WARBURTON. 

Eee The general impression was of a narrow landing 
brilliantly illuminated, and I remember verifying the correct- 
ness of this by questions at the time. 

“¢This is my sole experience of the kind“ 


Here are three accounts of apparently teloteropathic veridi- 
cal dreams given me by Professor Pumpelly, though all three 
may have been teloptic, and the last one telakoustic: 


“ Between forty and fifty years ago, while visiting my sister 
in New York City, I came down to breakfast where I found 
my brother-in-law reading the morning paper. Soon my sister 
also came down and joined us at table. She said she had had 
an awful dream; she had dreamed all night that she was stand- 
ing in a church, where a continuous procession of men was 
by her, carrying on litters something covered with sheets. 

“Her husband resumed reading his paper and soon said: 
Why, Netty, here it says that they are removing the bodies 
from the St. Mark’s graves.’ 

Now, my sister's first child had been buried several years 
before in the graveyard of St. Mark’s church. My sister had 
not seen the paper, and neither she nor her husband had heard 
of any intention to disturb the graves.” 


“Tn the late winter of 1864-5, I was on my journey through 
Siberia. In one of the firat nights after leaving Irkutsk I 
dreamed that I had arrived at my native village of Owego in 
New York and had walked home from the station. As I came 
up the driveway to the house I saw my mother and my father 
standing at the door showing signs of great grief. I noticed 
that my aunt, who lived with us and whom we all loved dearly, 


‘ 
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was not there. As soon as I waked I was so impressed by the 
dream e gl cant — 
of an inverted torch, with the d 

“When I reached St. N about three weeks later, I 
found in my mail the first news I had had, for six months, 
from home. I learned that the aunt I had missed in my 
dream had died. I do not remember now the relation in time 
detween the dates of the death and the dream. It was close, 
and my impression is that I thought, in reading the letter, 
that there was coincidence.” 


“Tn 1906 we were living in Capri. One morning my wife 
told me of dreaming that she found her sistera and her brother 
Otis (who had died. several years before) in tears. When they 
saw her, Otis said: ‘We must tell Eliza.’ 

“That same day there came a . saying that my 
wife’a favorite brother Horace was very ill, and within an hour 
another cable saying he had died.” 


Here is an unreported case that came to me direct yes- 
terday. The story will have to stand for what it may be 
worth on my sole attestation. The parties are known to 
me, but peculiar circumstances prevent confirmation by pub- 
lishing their names. 

On the first of January, 1912, a father was dying in one 
city and a daughter twelve years old was lying ill with 
pneumonia in another. Suddenly the child, with a rapt ex- 
pression, raised herself to a sitting posture; her attendant 
rushed in alarm to make her lie down, and the child ex- 
claimed: “ Father was taking me in his arms!” The father 
died at about the time. Whether before or after cannot be 
accurately determined. 

There are on record many similar occurrences well attested. 


Whether all visions are telepathic, including teloptic, is an 
open question. Myers inclines to the opinion that they are 
not—that sometimes the telergic effect includea a modifica- 
tion of space that makes the vision objective. Certainly such 
modifications of space can be produced by mechanical means, 
as in the theatrical exhibitions I have already described. 
Whether they can be produced by telergy is a question. There 
are on record hundreds of such visions well attested, from 
those of simple objects deliberately transferred according to 
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the early S. P. R. reports, to the complex ones spontaneously 
received by Foster, Colville, and others. 


The phenomena thus far given I have been content to 
group under telepathy from the living, though some of them 
are hard to account for in that way. 

At the present time the great storehouse for these ex- 
periences is Phantasms of the Living, by Edmund Gurney, 
Frederic W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore, London, 1886. 
This book is now out of print. It is criticised in Podmore’s 
Apparitions and Thought Transference. There is a very good 
article, with many cases, in Pr. V (Part XIV) by Gurney, com- 
pleted by Myers after Gurney’s death. There is also an im- 
portant discussion by Mra. Sidgwick on Phantasms of the 
Dead, with some cases, in Pr. III (Part VIII), 69f. Others 
are in Pr. VI (Part XV), by Myers, and in Part XVI by 
Podmore and Myers, and in Pr. VIII (Part XXII) by Myers. 

Space requires that generally the few accounts given here 
should be much condensed. The increased vividness of de- 
tails and frequent accompanying discussions and abundant 
confirmations in the original statements would generally re- 
pay the reader for going to the sources cited. It may be 
worth while to repeat that the volumes of the Pr. S. P. R. 
generally consist of several parts, which can be had separately 
from Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., of Boston. 


Ideas Apparently from the Dead 


A weakness in the assumption that any telepathic intelli- 
gence or vision really comes from the dead is in the fact that 
the circumstances are nearly always in the minds of survivors 
near the scene of death, and may be teloteropathically con- 
veyed to the percipient. It is a question, however, in many 
cages, whether that hypothesis does not strain probability 
more than the spiritistic hypothesis. That it does, seems more 
frequently the conclusion of those who have read many of the 
cases, than of those who know but few. But compare the 
extracts from Professor Pumpelly a page or two back. 


Stillman (op. cit., I, 186-7) tells the following of a séance 
where a child of seven, whose name is suppressed, acted as 
medium. Stillman’s questions were mental. 


a. 
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After several relatives had been named, I asked if our 
brother Alfred was there, to which she instantly replied, ‘ There 
is a gentleman sitting on the corner of the table by you who 
says his name is Alfred.’ The opportunity then occurred to 
me of asking a ‘test question,’ which was, ‘If Alfred is here, 
will he tell me when he last saw Harvey?’ The relevance of 
this question will appear from the fact that they were together 
on the steamer whose boiler burst on the Mississippi, killing 
my brother and causing injury to the cousin such that he 
committed suicide a month later. The reply was, ‘He says he 
does not remember.“ At this I remarked guardedly to the 
doctor [Another brother of Stillman, who was present. H. H.]: 
‘I asked Alfred when he last saw Harvey, and he replies that 
he doesn't remember, but he pant have seen him on board the 
boat.’ To this she instantly replied, with an explosive laugh, 
‘ He says that if he did it was all blown out of him!“ . . It was 
quite in accordance with the character of my brother to joke 
on the most serious subjects—he was an inveterate joker....... 


All the facts were known to at least two persons present. 
But where did the joke come from? 


Here is a second Foster stigmata case, not given for the 
stigmata, however. From Bartlett (op. cit., p. 12): 


„During the same sitting a word of three letters appeared 
upon the back of Mr. ee hand—the letters were formed 
by a red discoloration of the skin. The word was one which 
was agreed upon by the gentleman and his wife before her 
death, and it kt tr hie wend te A DA by the one who should 
die first. The word had never been mentioned to any person.” 


In this test, as in the fawn test, Foster was more successful 
than, as we shall see, Mrs. Piper has been with some important 


agreed post-mortem tests. 


There are many habitual seers of waking visions, and hearers 
of voices, and the heteromatists who write while awake are 
closely allied with them. They are generally religious enthusi- 
asts. St. Theresa, Joan of Arc, and the Seeress of Provost are 
among the classical examples. A remarkable recent one is 
Mme. Sophie Radford de Meissner, an American widow of a 
Russian diplomat. She has just published an account of her 
experience in a little volume entitled There ara no Dead. She 
believes herself in constant communication by audible voices 
with her husband and son and others who have died. The book 
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abounds in the orthodox anthropomorphic conceptions, and yet 
it falls in with what perhaps I may call the very reasonable 
present-day idea of Heaven as a sublimated earth—acenery, 
occupations, and all, As the old mixtures from the Apoca- 
lypse, Milton, Bunyan, etc., were believed in with religious 
fervor, the replacing of them strongly suggests outside influ- 
ence; and that the experience is so general, makes the sugges- 
tion stronger atill. 

But Mme. de Meissner’s heaven is by no means entirely secu- 
larized. Her controls often see Christ, and have frequent re- 
ligious services, and the angels and archangels aing with them. 


I give a few passages: 

(Op. cit., Foreword.) “There is no attempt at anything in 
the way of ‘test’ cases, despite the fact that many such have 
been shown me, though never in reply to a demand for the 
same. Spontaneously things have been told me, either for my 
own guidance, or for that of friends in sorrow and despair; and 
spontaneously have I been informed of things that have after- 
ward come to pass; but any attempt at forcing communications 
in regard to future happenings has invariably been met by a well 
2 rebuke from those who are given charge’ over all 

us. 

(Op. cit., 5.) “You all think so wrongly of the life here—it 
differs go little from barca in the world, except in that it is 80 
much more grand and 


This is directly . e her intense orthodoxy. 


(Op. cit., 12.) “ There is no night here what you call the 
night is the best time of all, for then you are with us. As soon 
as you are asleep your Spirit is here, and we sit and talk either 
in the house or in beautiful gardens, or on the river’s brink. ” 

(Op. cit., 23.) (In reading a book of Professor Hyslop’s, I 
mentioned ‘Rectora’ name aloud, and he at once responds:) 

„ Yea; I am here—do you want anything?’ 

“(I tell him of how K. F. had told me I would be able to help 
others, and add that I cannot see just how that may be.) 

‘You will know in a few weeks, You will be much 
stronger, and will see them soon. It will come by prayer and 
fasting.“ 

The Titanic went down April 14th. On the 17th Mme. de 
Meissner thought she had communications from W. T. Stead. 
On the morning of the 18th she thought she had communica- 
tions from Major Butt. It was not till the evening of the 
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18th that news of the arrival of the Carpathis gave her any 
other assurance of their deaths that she remembered when 
writing. But of course during the interval, the papers were 
full of wireless messages that probably mentioned them. For 
the particulars of all this, I shall have to refer you to the book. 
On reading these accounts, the habitual student is apt to say 
to himself: This admirable lady is more gifted with emo- 
tional and imaginative power than with dry-as-dust judicial 
habits. I wonder how many of these details are very natural 
post facto imagination! Certainly her imagination sometimes 
supplies pretty wide interpretations of other incidents.” 


I give the following as illustrating what will appear to many 
a point weak enough to raise questions regarding the whole 
experience—and it is not the only one. Yet if it is all imagi- 
nation, it is at least a graceful bit, and there are many more 
graceful things in the book. It will sometimes be a little hard, 
though, for any but the very orthodox to sympathize with them. 
Madame even goes so far as to have the mere pronouncing of 
a sacred name break up very trying situations. 


Here is the experience: 


(Op. cit., 81-2.) “October 9, 1903. (Reading in the Journal 
de St. Petersbourg of three workmen who had been run over by 
an express train in Austria, I hear these unhappy men beg me 
to help them—they have no idea where they are, but are entirely 
in the dark. Can see no way at all—they cannot pray, for they 
never did that in their lives, and do not know how.) 

4 ( Ask God to bel vou.) 

24 ho is God? 

(Say: “Our Father Who art in Heaven, after me.“) 

(This they do; then I hear an exclamation, and the words:) 

7 s it is growing lighter, and we can see a little. Oh, 
don’t leave us, for we don’t know at all where to go, or what 
to do; but—there is a young man coming toward us, and it gets 

ter ag he comes nearer....... 

“ (From my son) ‘Pray for these poor men—but I can take 
them only a little way—yes, they can karó work if they want it.’ 

(Here they are shown a garden with flowers, and they say:) 

No, we don’t know anything about flowers—we know 
how to work on the rails. 

“(From my son) ‘I cannot show them that, but there is one 
bere who can.’ 

“ (From the men) ‘ Ah, here comes someone who we see will 
give us work. Yes, now we see the work we are to do; and wa 
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will not be alone, for there are some men further down the road, 
poor workmen like ourselves, and we can talk to them after a 
while, Yes, now we are at work here, and we understand that 
we must work as well as we can in order to come to a lighter 
and brighter place“ 

Whatever impressions one may get from the book, there is 
sure to be among them one that whether or not the experiences 
are all pure auto-suggestions, they are a source of much happi- 
ness to the author and, apparently, many of her friends; and 
the apparent fact that no harm comes from them suggests a 
degree of genuineness. All such matter where deliberate de- 
ceit is out of the question, is worth studying: for even negative 
results help fix the boundaries of the positive; and that there 
is an important positive of some sort, whether a vast addition 
to our general Cosmic Relations, or only to our traditional 
psychology, is an opinion that can now be contradicted only 
by the ignorant. 

From Bartlett (op. cit., p. 62): 

„While I was connected with Mr. Foster I know of no one 
séance which created such a sensation, and the reports of which 
r as that given to Mr. O. E. De Long, of 
San Francisco, an extended account of which appeared in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, of January 28, 1874. 

Mr. Long was wholly unknown to Foster. They all sat 
down to the table, and after Foster had smoked awhile at his 
cigar, he said: ‘I can only get one message to-night, and that 
is for a person named Ida. Do either of you know who Ida ist’ 

„Mr. De Long looked at Foster with rather a startled look, 
rae said, ‘ Well, yes, I rather think I do. My wife’s name is 


Well, said Foster, ‘then this message is for her, and it is 
important. But she will have to come here and receive it.’...... 

“The next evening the same two, accompanied by Mra. De 
Long, were ushered into Fosters parlor. ... After Foster had 
amoked for several minutes in silence, he suddenly said: ‘ The 
same message comes to me. It is for Ida. This is the lady, is 
it?’ he asked, as of the spirit. Oh, you will write the message, 
will you? Well, all right,’ and with this he took up a pen and 
dashed off the following 

“To my daughter Ida— Ten years ago I entrusted a large 
sum of money to Thomas Madden to invest for me in certain 
lands, After my death he failed to account for the investment 
to my executors. The money was invested, and twelve hundred 
and fifty acres of land were bought, and one-half of thia land 
now belongs to you. I paid Madden on account of my share 
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of the purchase $650. He must be made to make a settlement. 
4 Your father, 
—— Voiveyarp,’ 

“ Both Mr. and Mrs. De Long sat and heard this communica- 
tion read with astonished faces. Mrs. De Long... was terribly 
frightened . . . for she knew that Foster did not know who she 
was, nor who her father might have been....... 

“ Mr. De Long. .. next day called on Mr. Madden... [and] 
asked Mr. Madden it there was not yet some unsettled business 
between himeelf and the estate of the late Mr. Vineyard. Mr. 
Madden thought for a moment, and then he said there was. 
When informed that Mrs. De Long had only just learned of 
this investment of her father’s, Mr. Madden expreased much 
surprise, He said he supposed she and her husband and the 
executors knew all about it, but were simply letting the matter 
rest for the property to increase in value. Mr. Madden then 
said that he was ready to make a settlement at any time. This 
was readily assented to by Mr. De Long, and accordingly, on 
Saturday last, Mr. Madden transferred a deed for 625 acres 


“ Meanwhile Foster 3 with people anxious to inter- 
view their deceased parents, for the purpose of finding out if 
the old folks are quite sure that their estates have been fully 
and properly settled.” 

The dramatic features—the letter, etc., are not unlike the 
dramatic features of ordinary dreams. All could have been 
teloteropathy from Mr. Madden’s mind. But if so, as in 
many similar instances, it must have been communicated in- 
voluntarily. 


Visions Apparently from the Dead 


The records contain perhaps more visions apparently from 
the dead than mere communications of unknown verifiable 
intelligence. This of course generated the idea that often the 
personages are present in a “ spiritual” body palpable enough 
to affect the eye, but teleathesia would be enough. 

In the general gossip regarding Foster, the feature that 
decided me to go to him was my being told by Professor 
Pumpelly that Foster had announced to him the death, too 
recent to be reported by any means then known, of a friend 
in China whom, from Foster's description, Professor Pum- 
pelly at once recognized as Sir F. B. He also told me that 
news of the death was received through ordinary channels in 
due time after Foster had told him of it. 


J 
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This would be interpreted by skeptical experts as a case 
of teloteropathy. They would say that plenty of people in 
China knew of Sir F.’s death, and Foster unconsciously tapped 
their minds, being stimulated thereto by a previous tapping 
of Professor Pumpelly’s mind; in other words, Professor 
Pumpelly’s presence put Fosters mind in sympathetic con- 
nection with minds holding knowledge of special interest to 
Professor Pumpelly. The men who have given incomparably 
more attention to the subject than have any othere—Myers 
and Hodgson—one of whom began his studies as a thorough 
skeptic, would say that the spirit of Sir F. gave the im- 
pression for his friend to Foster. My impression, for which 
reasons will appear as we proceed, is that some sort of psychic 
record of all facts pervades the universe, and that Foster 
caught up this one and others of interest to his sitters.* 


(Pr. V, 408f.) From the Rev. G. M. Tandy, Vicar of 
West-Ward, near Wigton, Cumberland. 


„ When at Loweswater, I one day called upon a friend, who 
said, ‘You do not see many newspapers; take one of those 
lying there.” I accordingly took up a newspaper, bound with 
a wrapper, put it into my pocket, and walked home. 

“Tn the evening I was writing, and, wanting to refer to a 
book, went into another room where my books were. I placed 
the candle on a ledge of the bookcase, took down a book, and 
found the passage I wanted, when, happening to look towards 
the window, which was opposite to the bookcase, I saw ugh 
the window the face of an old friend whom I had known well 
at Cambridge, but had not seen for ten years or more, Canon 
Robinson (of the Charity and School Commission). I was so 
sure I saw him that I went out to look for him, but could 
find no trace of him. 

“T went back into the house and thought I would take a look 
at my newspaper. I tore off the wrapper, unfolded the paper, 
and the first piece of news that I saw was the death of Canon 
Robinson l.. . I had not heard or read of his illness, or death, 
and there was nothing in the passage of the book I was reading 
to lead me to think of him.” 

Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, gives the following (Harriet 
Hosmer: Letters and Memories. New York, 1912): 

# Since thia book and its index were made up Professor Pumpelly tells 
me that in the nearly fifty years since this ocourrence, our memories of 
it have grown apart. 80 it is best to regard it only as a “hypothetical 
case.” 
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“ When I was living in Rome I had for several years a maid 
named Rosa, to whom I became much attached. . . I was greatly 
distressed when she became ill with consumption and had to 
leave me. I used to call frequently to see her... and on one 
occasion she expressed a desire for a certain kind of wine. I 
told her I would bring it to her the next morning. . . During 
the rest of the afternoon I was busy in my studio, and do not 
remember that Rosa was in my thoughts after I parted from 
her. I retired to bed in good health and in a auiet frame of 
mind. I always sleep with my doors locked, and in my bed- 
room in Rome there were two doors; the key to one my maid 
kept, and the other was turned on the inside. A tall screen 
stood around my bed. I awoke early the morning after my 
visit to Rosa and heard the clock in the library next, distinctly 
strike five, and just then I was conscious of some presence in 
the room, back of the screen. I asked if anyone was there, 
when Rosa appeared in front of the ecreen and said, ‘ Adesso 
sono contento, adesso sono felica’ (Now I am content, now I 
am happy). For the moment it did not seem atrange, I felt 
as though everything was as it had been....In a flash she was 
gone. I sprang out of bed. There was no Rosa there....In 
the first moment of surprise and bewilderment I did not reflect 
that the door waa locked....... 

“ At breakfast I mentioned the apparition to my French 
landlady, and she ridiculed the idea as being anything more 
than the fantasy of an excited brain. .. Instead of going to 
seo Rosa after breakfast, I sent to inquire, for I felt a strong 
premonition that she was dead. The messenger returned, say- 
ing Rosa had died at five o’clock. When I told Mr. Gladstone 
of this...he said he firmly believed in a magnetic current, 
action of one mind upon another, or whatever you choose to 
call it, but could not believe ghosts had yet the power of speech. 
However, to me this occurrence is as much of a reality as any 
experience of my life. 

“Then, too, I haye had many strange flashes of inner vision 
in seeing articles that were lost. I have never wn able to 
produce them by reasoning or atrong desire. They have come 
literally in a flash. 

If it were possible I should like to know if Miss Hosmer 
really “awoke” and “sprang out of bed.” The vast ma- 


jority of visions occur in bed and are probably dreams. 


Here is one of the most impressive visions on record. As the 
percipient was not in bed it was probably not an ordinary 
dream, though I do not see that it is of much consequence 
whether it was or not. I put it here among visions appar- 
ently caused by the dead, but it may be a true telopsis. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick treats it as such in a valuable article On 
the Evidence for Clairvoyance in Pr. VII. If it was a 
telopais, apparently it remained latent from 3 a.m. until 
somewhere about 9 or 10, meanwhile causing the depres- 
sion with which the percipient awoke. If it did not remain 
latent, there are at least two guesses open—that it took time 
to come telepathically from some witness, or that it was tel- 
epathed by a postcarnate soul. (Pr. VII, 33f.): 


| “Statement of Mr. A. B. Wood. 


“On October 24th, 1889, Edmund Dunn, brother of Mra, 
A 
towing vessels in Chicago Harbor. At 

skont thee e 1984 the tug e to's reset inside the 
Mie Duma to tow her up the river. While adjusting the towline 
Dunn fell or was thrown overboard by the towline, and 


“ Mrs. Paquets Statement. 


“T arose about the usual hour on the morning of the accident, 
probably about six O clock. I had slept well throughout the 
night, had no dreams or sudden awakenings. I awoke feeling 
gloomy and W which feeling I could not shake off. 
After . . [two or three hourz. H. H.]...I went into the 
pantry, took down the tea canister, and as I turned around my 
brother Edmund—or his exact image—atood before me and 
only a few feet away. The apparition stood with back toward 
me, or, rather, partially so, and was in the act of falling for- 
ward—away from me—seemingly impelled by two ropes or a 
loop of rope drawing against his lega. The vision lasted but 
a moment, disappearing over a low railing or bulwark, but was 
very distinct. I dropped the tea, clasped my hands to my face, 
and exclaimed, ‘My God! Ed. is drowned,’ 

“ At about half-past ten a.m. my husband received a telegram 
from Chicago, announcing the drowning of my brother. When 
he arrived home he said to me, ‘Ed. is sick in hospital at 
Chicago; I have just received a telegram,’ to 1 I replied, 
Ed. is drowned; I saw him go overboard.’ I then gave him 
a minute description of what I had seen. I stated that my 
brother, as I saw him, was bareheaded, had on a heavy blue 
sailor's shirt, no coat, and that he went over the rail or bulwark. 
I noticed that his pants’ legs were rolled up enough to show 
the white lining inside. 

I am not nervous, and neither before nor since have I had 

any experience in the least degree similar to that above related. 

“ My brother was not subject to fainting as toniga ras ee 
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“Mr. Paquet's Statement. 


2728 Wishing to break the force of the sad news I had to 
e „Ed. is sick in hospital at 


that Mr. “lhe had . a pair of pants * days 4 — 
the accident occurred, and as they were a trifle long before, 
wrinkling at the knees, ho had worn them rolled up, showing 
the white lining as seen by my wife.“ 


Considerable confirmatory matter is added. 
Colonel H., vouched for by Mr. Gurney, tells (Pr. V, 412): 


ee how, nearly twenty-three years before, he had formed a 
friendship with two profir subalterns, J. P. and J. S., and 
how his intercourse with J. P, had been continued at intervals 
up to the time of the Transvaal war, when J. P. was ordered 
out on the staff. J. 8. was already on the scene of action. 
Both had now attained major’s rank; the narrator himself had 
left the service some years previously. 

“On da that 2 J. P. was leaving London, to embark 
for the Cape, he invited the narrator to breakfast with him at 
the club, and they finally parted at the club-door. 

as Good-bye, old fellow,’ I said, ‘ we ghall meet again, I hope)? 

“t Yea’ he said, ‘we shall meet again. 

J can see bim now, as he stood, smart and erect, with his 
bright black eyes looking intently into mine. A wave of the 
hand, as the hansom whirled him off, and he was gone. 

“The Transvaal war was at its "height. One night. . I 

awoke with a start. . . Standing by my bed, between me and 
the chest of drawers, I saw a figure, which, in spite of the 
unwonted dress—unwonted, at least, to me—and of a full black 
beard, I at once recognized as that of my old brother-officer. . 
I started from sleep, and sat up in bed looking at him. His 
face was pale, but his bright black eyes shone as keenly as 
when, a year and a half before, they had looked js tre me as 
be stood with one foot on the hansom, bidding me adieu, 

“Fully impressed for the brief moment that we were sta- 
tioned together at C—— in Ireland or somewhere, and thinking 
I was in my barrack-room, I said, ‘Hallo! P., am I late for 

ade?’ P. looked at me steadily, and replied, Pm shot.’ 

“i Shot!’ I exclaimed. ‘Good God! how and where!’ 
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“Through the lungs,’ replied P., and as he spoke his right 
hand moved slowly up the breast, until the fingers rested over 
the right lung. 

What were you doing?’ I asked. 

The General sent me forward,’ he answered, and the right 
hand left the breast to move slowly to the front, pointing over 
my head to the window, and at the same moment the figure 
melted away. I rubbed my eyes, to make sure I was not dream- 
ing, and sprang out of bed. It was then 4.10 a.m. by the clock 
on my mantelpiece. 

ee The [second] morning I...seized with avidity the 
Pis paper that came to hand.. My eye fell at once on the 
brief lines that told of the battle of Lang’s Neck, and on the 
list of killed, foremost among them all being poor J. P. 
I noted the time the battle was fought, calculated it with the 
hour 870 I had seen the figure, and found that it almost 
coinci 


if he had heard how poor P.... was shot, he ee ‘Just 
here,’ and his fingers traveled up his breast, exactly as the 
fingers of the 5 7 had „done, until they rested on the very 
spot over the right lung 


The following narrative was communicated by Mr. Edward 
A. Goodall, of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
London (Pr. V, 453): 


“ At midsummer, 1869, I left London for Naples.... Arrived 
at the hotel [in a village near by. H.H.] and while sitting per- 
fectly still in my saddle talking to the landlady, the donkey went 
down upon his knees as if he had been shot or struck by hight- 
ning, throwing me over his head upon the lava pavement....... 
“Tt must have been on my third or fourth night, and about 
the middle of it, when I awoke, * it seemed, at the sound of 
my own voice, saying: ‘T know I have lost my dearest little 
May? Another voice, which I in no way recognized, answered : 
No, not May, but your youngest boy.’ 

“The distinctness and solemnity of the voice made such a 
distressing impression upon me that I slept no more. I got 
up at daybreak, and went out, noticing for the first time tele- 
graph-poles and wires. 

“Without delay I communicated with the postmaster at 
Naples, and by next boat received two letters from home. I 
opened them according to dates outside. The first told me that 
SOE Ee See, Sey G the second, that he 
was 
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“ Neither on his account nor on that of any of my family had 
I any cause for uneasiness. All were quite well on my taking 
leave of them so lately, My impression ever since has been 
that the time of the death coincided as nearly as we could judge 
with the time of my accident. 

“Mr. Goodall thinks that the mule’s sudden fall—otherwise 
inexplicable—may have been due to terror at some apparition 
of the dying child. When this paper was read to the Society 
for Psychical Research, Mr. Pearsall Smith gave the following 
apparently parallel instance 

A prominent barrister at Philadelphia... had parted, under 
painful circumstances of controversy, with a friend who had 
later gone to Italy for his health. Afterwards, while camping 
out in the wilds of the Adirondacks, one day his horse became 
excited and refused to advances when urged. While engaged 
in the contest with the horse, the barrister saw before him 
the apparition of his friend with blood pouring from hie 
mouth, and in an interval of the effusion he heard him say, I 
have nothing against you.’ Soon afterwards he heard that 
his friend had at that time died during a discharge of blood 
from the lungs.” 

I might properly include here, under apparent telepathy 
from the dead, some more remarkable dream visions which I 
prefer to leave for a special treatment of dreams. They 
will be found in Chapter LV. 


Miscellaneous Telepsychoses Without Assignable Source 


Here ig a vision pure and simple that ia interesting, but 
suggests nothing and explains nothing, and is one of a dozen 
that cropped up one night around the table at the Authors’ 
Club, as they will crop up around any table if the conversa- 
tion stimulates them. This one was given me by Dr. Rossiter 
Johnson, and is unusual in not occurring while the percipient 
was in bed, in involving the sense of hearing as well as that 
of aight, and in having two witnesses. I don’t trouble to get 
the affirmation of the second one: the time when confirmation 
of a respectable witness is needed in these matters is past. 

Dr. Johnson writes that in August, 1895, near Amagansett, 
Long Island, he was driving with his secretary in a neigh- 
borhood known as Hardscrabble. 

“We traversed a piece of the road that lies between two 


turns. First it turns at right angles to the north, passes a 
single farmhouse, and after a course of three or four hundred 
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all inmates had gone to ), we 
were skirting a large field on the east side of the road, when, 
Jut Dia alar akla nly, ddenly appeared a spiri 
arm w 


or grass (wild growth of some sort); 
horses and wheels of the wagon were distinctly heard i 
through this. At the moment when the wagon was abreast 
our carriage, the distance between them could not have been 


went at a very rapid rate till they reached the corner of the 
field, and then disappeared. Their whole course while they 
were visible to me was about one hundred yards. When we 
arrived at the turn of the road, they were nowhere in sight. 
I said to my secretary: ‘Did you see anything!’ and in answer 


oon, 
could be no possibility of seeing on that side a shadow of the 
buggy. I could — i 
could have suggested such an apparition; neither could my 
secretary. 


Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, tells the following three stories 
in the biography already cited: 


be Lady A. wears a curious gold ring designed by her 
— ae When taken from the finger it can be straightened 

to a key. 

“ AT of her valuables, from jewel cases to her writing room, 
where many important papers are kept, are fitted with locks 
for this key. One morning she came into my room much 
distressed, saying she could not find her ring key. . I saw the 
ring key, in my mind's eye, plainly on the table in her daugh- 
ters apartment. . . The ring was found just where I saw it.” 


This may have been a stored up memory, but how about 
this? 


“On another occasion Lady A. could not find a despatch 
box containing valuable papers....A vision of it flashed across 
my brain. I said, ‘It is useless to search here, the box is at 
Drummond’s bank, in one of your large boxes. . I went to 
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perhaps at no distant day.” 

And this? 

“ Shortly after dinner I made the original observation 
I would take possession of the sofa and have ‘forty winks.’ 
had just lain down when I was moved to say, ‘I have such 
feeling of a carriage accident? I then dozed off for about 
ten minutes... when a tremendous crash under my windows, 
in the Cortile of the Barberini Palace, startled us both. Up I 
flew to the nearest window, and there was the Princess Or- 
gini’s carriage, upside down, on a pile of bricks, which in true 
bn 

tern. 


18 


Here are some more incidents that our classification ia not 
broad enough to cover. Like the last from Miss Hosmer, they 
open up the question of prophecy, and that opens up the 
question of determinism; and that I have always considered 
too tough to be handled by me—or anybody elze. 

A few years since, a young woman had a sitting with an 
obscure medium in Cambridge, who was under investigation 

by James. She told her sitter: “ You will lead thousands.” 

A series of accidents led the young woman to start an en- 
tirely new charity, and she has brought it to the point where 
she is literally “leading thousands.” These facts are in my 
personal knowledge, except as I depend on testimony regard- 
ing the sitting. 

Many years ago another young woman, with an older 
friend, went, as a lark, to consult a negro woman who was 
“telling fortunes” in New York. To the young woman the 
fortune-teller said: “I see books, books, everywhere books 
in piles!” A year or two later the young woman married 
a young law student, whom she did not know at the 
time of the “ fortune-telling,” and who after the marriage 
became a publisher and the owner of many “ piles of books.” 
T can vouch for the story: for I was the young man. 
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My last extract under this head will be from Foster, and 
I want to say an additional word about him here. After 
witnessing what he unquestionably did in my presence, what 
he is alleged to have done in the presence of others appears 
no more incredible than what I knew him to do would have 
appeared before its actuality was experienced. 

The teller of the very big Foster stories, after his long 
observation of Foster, shows himself in the following ex- 
tracts (op. cit., p. 59): 


“I question whether Foster, 5 
8b ˙ A DE ton future. If in any large 
degree it were possible, it would s a violation of law either 
natural or spiritual...... 

“Ts it better to know aught of the future? Have we not 

care enough with the present 

. Foster's bene was astonishing because unusual, but 
it was limited. . . Although I have received many remarkable 
tests, and what to the ordinary spiritualist would be proof 
positive of direct communication between this and the spirit 
life, I am still skeptical. The communications wera never 
decided enough. It seema to me, if it were true, such a great 
truth would be known and accepted by all mankind Spirit 
telephone and telegraphy seem to work unsatisfactorily—a thick 
veil seems to hang between. I feel that there is a guli, a 
barrier, a dense fog, that will not dissipate.” 


Yet in the face of this Bartlett gives the following (op. 
cit., p. 60): 


We met an impulsive dashing young man, by the name of 
Armijo, at Charpiot’s Hotel, in Denver, Colo. . . He was in- 
clined to be a little abusive, and, although possibly not intend- 
ing to do so, was almost insulting. He intimated the whole 
thing was a fraud; and finally said he would bet a large amount 
that Mr. Foster could not tell anything that was not in his 
own mind; could not tell anything which the future would 
verify. Mr. Foster had borne with him very patiently, but 
showed that he was somewhat vexed. Suddenly he said, rather 
excitedly, ‘I can tell you something that will happen to you 
which is very painful, if I choose, but I do not care to give 
you pain.’ Armijo immediately defied him and said, That is 
all stuff.“ Finally Foster said, Well, young man, you 
blow your brains out inside of three months. And sure 
enough, in a few weeks, picking up the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, we read as follows: 

Sad suicide, P. C. Armijo, the sheep owner, suicides. 
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He puts a bullet through his heart. Love the cause of the 
rash act. The end of a promising life.’” 


Bartlett very wisely comments: 


“Tt is my opinion in this instance that Mr. Foster made a 
mistake. He should have controlled his temper, aa I am quite 
sure no good ever comes from giving vent to such impressions. 
And, although after the séance the young man laughed and 
ridiculed the prediction, still is,it not possible that it might 
have preyed upon his excitable mind until he became crazed! 
Or was his suicide the natural course of events! The account 
in the paper referred to the Foster prophecy.’” 


We have now reached the end of my space for phenomena 
tentatively accounted for by telepathy, telopsis, and telakousis. 
Many of the most intelligent spiritists would not confidently 
lay those we have had to the charge of spirits, but there are 
other phenomena which a few of the best minds of the age 
attribute to intelligences that have survived the body. Be- 
fore going to this latter class, however, it may be well to do 
what we can to correlate with existing knowledge what we 
have already been over, especially as our attempts may enable 
w, to grope more intelligently along the still mistier way 

ore us. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SUGGESTED CORRELATIONS OF TELEPATHY 


Among the chaos of opinions called forth by the strange 
phenomena we have been considering, there is at least one 
on which probably all critics agree—that our old conceptions 
of the range of mind and the connection between minds must 
be broadened. Our minds are now demonstrated to flow into 
each other with a freedom not realized before the latter part 
of the last century. But as abnormal and exceptional, such 
things had been fancied, and perhaps exceptionally experi- 
enced, from the remotest tradition. It had long been sus- 
pected, and by some persons believed, that, under stress of 
great emotion, some souls could impress some sympathetic 
souls at a distance; and writera of fiction had occasionally 
represented such occurrences, but they were regarded as in 
the regions of romance, possible, if at all, only to almost 
superhuman powers, and subjects of almost reverential awe. 
Whatever their bases, until lately the modern mind has 
generally regarded them as only of the confused limbo of 
myth and fancy. 

For only about thirty years has anything of the kind been 
accepted as fact, and been placed under scientific observation 
and classification. It is now established that such communi- 
cation is frequent between persons of apparently all degrees of 
intelligence, culture, and character, provided they be endowed, 
as many are, with a certain sensibility which is as yet some- 
what undefined, and does not seem to depend upon the posses- 
sion of any one of, or group of, the said varieties of intelli- 
gence, culture, or character. In other words, as I have already 
said, and probably will say more than once again, it looks as 
if mind, from single ideas up to whole personalities—from 
faint impressions like Foster’s of my pearl-oyster—up to clear 
impressions of individualities, were floating about the universe, 
from all sorts of places into all sorts of places, just as freely 
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as motion floats from muscle to electric battery, to heat, to 
light, to vegetable nutrition, and back into muscle—or as 
oxygen floats from water to iron rust, to vegetable, to blood, 
to the expired breath—and back to iron rust. 

Moreover, it looks as if each person were the center of a 
lot of these floating ideas, and that individuals pick them up 
in all ways and degrees, from the cause of the babe’s mys- 
terious smile apparently at nothing at all, up to the sources 
of our best dreams; and from impressions like those seized by 
Foster from pretty much everything going, up to those aggre- 
gations of thought, sensibility, and will which apparently 
accrete to themselves bodies, and then leave them, and which it 
seems the purpose and justification of the universe to evolve. 

Some leading students claim that although most people 
do not show any telesthesia, we all have it subliminally in 
some degree, but that only the sensitives manifest it apprecia- 
bly. As it is not “at home” at all times to all comers, they 
say that when not at home it is beneath the threahold—sub- 
liminal—as already explained. And when anybody does any- 
thing psychologically queer and smarter (American “ smart“) 
than most folks can do, they generally charge it up to his 
subliminal self. As far as yet used, the phrase seems to me 
something to look wise over, and use as a scrap-basket for 
anything you don’t understand, and want to have folks (per- 
haps including yourself) think you do. 

But perhaps we can make this subliminal self, or whatever 
else you see fit to call it, something more than a mere name 
for the unknown faculties which accomplish the mysterious 
results. 

Granting, as we must, that there is something—call it what 
you will—that does these queer things, the real question ia: 
what makes it do them—what is the modus operandi of it 
all? Now for a guess: anybody who claims to do more than 
guess in these regions is a suspicious character. 


Telepathy and Hypnosis 


The way to correlate the unknown with the known is to 
seek points of resemblance. Examination sometimes discloses 
enough between the matter under investigation and familiar 
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things, to group it with them. In the woods you hear an ob- 
ject stirring in the bushea It eludes you so that you ean’t tell 
at first whether it is reptile, bird, or quadruped. You catch 
a glimpse of a brown surface as big as your hand, then you 
know it is either bird or beast; for there is no reptile in 
that region who could make such a display. Your next 
glimpse shows that it has feathers, not fur; and so by getting 
particular by particular, you correlate with it those that con- 
stitute partridge, and not chicken or turkey. Or if yon are 
in a new and wild region, the particulars you get may go 
go far as to show you that you have found a bird, but the 
later particulara may not correspond to anything you knew 
before. Then to “know” the bird you will have to become 
familiar with new particulars by studying them in books 
or in a8 many specimens as you can find. On rereading this, 
I suspect it is an unconscious echo from Spencer. If so, 
so much the better. 

Now let us see how far we can correlate this unfamiliar 
telepathy with what we knew before. Are there any well 
known examples of one person thinking another person’s 
thoughts and seeing visions under the influence of another 
person? There unquestionably are. Many of the compara- 
tiyely familiar range of phenomena once called mesmeric and 
now called hypnotic come under that category; and if we 
can get telepathy into the same category we will be that much 
nearer to understanding or “knowing” it. So to bring hyp- 
nosis into this comparison I will, as with telekinesis and 
telepathy, give the slight general notion of it contained in 
my own experience. I hope that an old man’s fondness for 
his boyhood is not leading me to overestimate the fitness 
of introducing a second batch from the school where, when 
we were boys, P—— first aroused my interest in telekinesis. 


In the early fifties there turned up in New Haven a couple 
of wandering apostles of culture, who gave exhibitions at 
“The Temple” (of the Muses?), which then stood on the 
corner of Court and Temple Streets, and where I remember 
seeing Uncle Tom's Cabin” played: conformably with its 
name, The Temple” admitted only “moral shows.” The 
apostles aforesaid illustrated publicly and taught privately 
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what they were pleased to term “ Electro-psychology.” The 
“electro” was supposed to come in through a tin or zine 
disk about as big as a silver dollar and twice as thick, in the 
concaved center of one side of which was inserted a silver 
half dime. The subjects, selected more or less pellmell 
from the audience, went on the stage, and each held one of 
the disks in the palm of the hand, and gazed at it intently 
for a few minutes, when the operator told one to close his 
eyes, made a few passes, and asked if he could open them. 
In many instances the subject could not. 

The “electricity” (galvanism) between the two metals 
(what little there may have been of it) of course had “ no- 
thing to do with the case.” The result came from gazing at 
the bright object, just as the same result was rediscovered a 
generation later and called for the first time hypnosis. 

The operator told one subject: “ Now you may open your 
eyes to look at that steamboat coming.” The subject did ao, 
and was at once much interested in the imaginary boat, the 
operator suggesting: “ How fast she comes! What a lot of 
people on board!” and other things to the same effect, all 
of which were responded to by the subject; and some of 
them, if I remember rightly, suggested by him. Between 
them they got her up to an imaginary dock, and when she 
was near the operator asked: “Don’t you see anybody 
you know on board?” Whereupon the subject began waving 
his hand to the passengers and calling them by name, and I 
think indicating the reception of responses. After the sub- 
ject had uproariously called to Smith or Jones the operator 
exclaimed: “ Why, he’s fallen overboard! Help him out!” 
Whereupon the subject grabbed somebody near him on the 
stage, and struggled to get him ashore. There were many 
performances of the same kind. 

I have never myself seen any other case of dramatic vision 
produced by the hypnotizer, and you may attribute this one 
to collusion or post facto memory on my part, if you please; 
but innumerable others are on record, inclading some where 
hypnotizers have suggested the same vision to a number of 
subjects at once, and each subject has filled it out and acted 
it out according to his own waking idiosyncrasies, and differ- 
ently from the others. 
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I believed, and still believe, these exhibitions to have been 
genuine. The overwhelming mass of comparatively recent 
evidence for similar things would alone go far to justify me, 
but there were strong considerations in the same direction 
at the time. 

General Russell, our schoolmaster, became greatly inter- 
ested, and, because he thought the show educational, took 
his boys several times, and took lessons in the art himself, 
and exercised it a little, if I remember rightly, upon some 
of the boys. But he soon gave it up because, I remember 
distinctly, in spite of its being unmistakably “real,” he 
wasn’t sure that it didn’t “come of the devil ”—a gentleman 
in whom he and all the other learned people of New Haven 
at that time had the profoundest confidence. 

Moreover, John Tuttle learned it too. John kept a shop 
a couple of blocks from the school, where it was no un- 
common feat for one of us boys (who were kept well exer- 
cised) to demolish an entire pie on a Wednesday or Saturday 
afternoon, or even at a midday recess. One Saturday after- 
noon John tried his black art on a boy who is now one of 
the leading bankers in New York, and closed his eyes effectu- 
ally. He could not affect me. It has occurred to me since 
I have read somewhat on the subject, that probably the other 
boy was acquiescent with the experiment, and I resisted. 
Possibly, however, he had only got farther along with his 
pie! 

Now in cases where a vision experienced by one mind is 
plainly due to the influence of another mind, near or remote, 
may not the influence be in some way akin to the hypnotic 
influence which produced the vision of the steamboat? 


A much simpler experience which I had many years later 
with Hermann the prestidigitator is instructive. His wife, I 
believe it was, remained on the stage while he went among 
the audience and got from them all sorts of questions, to 
which, without knowing them by any usual means, she gave 
immediate answers. Wishing to see if there was any telopais 
involved, I handed him my match-box, asking how many 
matches were in it. He asked me, and I said that I did not 
know. He opened the box and counted them, and the instant 
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he knew the number, ahe fleshed it back correctly. Plainly he 
bad hypnotized her before he started among the audience, and 
subsequently telepathically impressed upon her the answers to 
the questions put to him. This occurrence left me for a long 
time confident that apparent telopsis is all telepathy, but later 
facts have diminished that confidence. 

It is well to tax a reader’s credulity only by degrees, and 
I now give a much better illustration of hypnotic telepathy 
and vision building. Several instructive and entertaining 
instances are given in a paper by Mrs. Sidgwick on Clair- 
voyance and Telepathy in Pr. VII, especially those from 
Dr. Wiltse of Skiddy, Kansas. I have space for but one 
(Pr. VII, 77f.): 


“Mr, William Howard and Mr. N. Parker called upon me 
early one morning (stating that they had called by request 
of neighbora) to ask me to hypnotize Fannie for the purpose 
of speed gaining some knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
body of Uncle Julian Scott, who had ridden into the Emerald 
N late the night before and was drowned....... 

I then stated the case to her, asking her to go with us 
in her mind. H. H.] to the river, where we would take a 

118 and look for the body. Is Uncle Julian drowned? Poor 
old man“ she exclaimed. She expressed her willingness to go 
with us, only stipulating that Mrs. Wiltse should accompany 
us. I pretended to get horses, and we started (in her mind). 

“Tt was three miles to the river, On the real road lived a 
Mrs. Hall, a widow, and Fannie called out suddenly, ‘ There 
is Mrs. Halls place! Let us have her go with us!’ ‘ All righ ght, 
Fannie, she says she will go with us, and here we are already! 
A few. moments of that peculiar deep sleep to suggest the pas- 
sage of time, and I rouse Fannie again by a gentle shake, and 
aay, ‘Here we are, and here is the boat; now I will paddle 
slowly and you look carefully into the water. Now what do 
you see?’ She immediately began to describe rocks, logs, 
snage, bottom, &c. (Suggestion. I had constantly to repeat 
the question, ‘What do you see? Do you see anything! Oan 
you see the bottom?’ &c., or she would shortly be snoring.) 

“ After a little she anid suddenly, as if somewhat excited, 

There is something over yonder ahead of us!’ Q: — Which 
way, Fannie?’ F.— Right hand, way down yonder. Paddle’ 
nearer to it? Q— All right. Here we wa gol, Now, what is it?’ 
F.— I see now. It isa hat.’ Q. Where F.— Don’t you 
see there in that drift?’ (This is . — 5 to Mrs. Wiltse’s 
recollection of the affair. My own is that it was in a bush. 
Q.— Describe the place, Fannie, so we can get it as we come 
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back’ F.— r And she described certain 
peculiarities upon the bank. 

Soon after this she announced an object near the left bank 
of the stream and asked to be paddlod over there. Then asked 
if we did not see an old tree body under the water near the 
bank. Q.—‘ Yea, Fannie, what about it!“ F.— Why, don't 
you seel There is something under it’ Q.—‘ What is it 
Fannie!’ F.— I can’t see. Paddle closer. Q—‘ All right! 
Here we are!’ (Silence on Fannie’s ) Q— What is it, 
Fannie?’ F.— Some big dark thing; I can’t sea what. There 
is a saddle there. Don't you see it!’ Q.— Yes, Fannie, what 
else! F.— Something, but I can’t see it good; the water is 
muddy, The saddle is there. I can eee it, and one stirrup is 
gone? Q.— All right. Can yon Bay ane an on thu bak tans 
we may know the spot as we come back?’ — Why, of course. 
Don’t you see how the sand is worked = in that low spot 
around the roots of that tree ]). 

“I see that my evidence upon the points in regard to the 
saddle with its missing stirrup and the hat is not as explicit 
wad bt S106 hand’ ae L poaa ‘wish... But common rumor had 
it that Fannie was right upon these points As to the rest 
of the points, I va witness myself to the accuracy of her 
statements, which I will roceed to conclude, 

“We passed on down the river, Fannie professing inability 
to ses anything more of interest, and after a few minutes 


about the uselessness of going any farther, by saying with 
considerable stress, ‘It will be no use ever to look below right 
here!’ Q.— Allright, Fannie. We will go back, but first chow 
us some mark by which we shall remember the place, can yout’ 
Why, don’t you see?’ she exclaimed in a tone of seeming 
disgust. Q.—‘ What is it, Fannie?’ F.— Oh, don’t you see 
that tall bridge?’ Q.—‘ Where, Fannie?’ F.—‘ Why, right 
there! We just now passed under it, right there it is.’ (Note. 
Bridges in these parts were very scarce. The Emerald River 
bad at that time but one bridge crossing it, an iron rai 
bridge, which I feel sure Fannie had never seen, as there was 
no public road to it, it crossing the river at a wild, isolated, 
almost inaccessible spot in the mountains, several miles from 
where we were sitting.) ‘What kind of a bridge is it, Fannie?’ 
I asked, purposely for a test of the reality of her vision, for 
she was now back into the realm of my own knowledge, and 
I was somewhat surprised at her correctness. F. (hesitating 
for a space as if taking a careful view, then in a tone of 
curious surprise)—‘ Why, it looks as if it must be made of 
fron!’ (Suggestion.)...... 
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“Just as I had suggested that we were on the way back, 
Mr. Howard was called to the door, where a neighbor informed 
him, in so low a tone that none inside heard it, that the body 
had been recovered and conveyed to the reaidence of his (Uncle 
Julian's) son, who lived on the bank of the river near the ford 
where we had made our imaginary start with a boat. The 
mess had all the appearance of truth. Mr. Howard cams 
in * ing rather chagrined, as I certainly felt, and informed 
me in a whisper of the news. ‘Be quiet,’ I replied, ‘I will 
ey gees experiment,’ I didn’t believe this could be suc- 


4 Fannie, I said, ‘here we are now at the landing. We are 
all of us cold. Let us go into the Scotts’ and warm’ She 
agreed. I pretended we had entered the house, when Fanny 

imed in a much Bors manner, ‘Why, there he is.“ 
Q.— Who, Fannie?’ F.— Why, don’t you see it! Q.— See 
what, Fannie!“ F.— F, they have found Uncle Julian and 
got him laid out.’ She then went on to speak of different 
relatives and friends who were there, of their crying, 
naming such persons as we supposed it would be very certain 
would be there. 

“Here was telepathy, most likely, with a vengeance [and 
dream-building, too. H. H.], for not a word of the whole 
thing was true. The body was not recovered until fourteen 
days after the drowning... by a train hand from a moving 
train crossing the bridge Fannie had declared we had ‘just 
passed under,’ where it had lodged upon an old drift just below 
the bridge. . . I have as often thought of the perfectly apparent 
prophecy of Fannie in her n assertion, We have just 

passed under that tall bridge and it will be useless ever to look 
* Uncle Julian below hore!’ I could — ar marble from the 
top of the bridge into the drift where rested his body fourteen 
days after her curious trip by water to that identical epot by 
way of—what?t I listen for the answer. Had I possibly dem- 
onstrated the soul, as I began experimenting with the dismal 
hope of perhaps some time accomplishing, fifteen years prior 
to this, which hope I had never once quite relinquished?” 

He certainly had demonstrated telepathy and dream build- 
ing. Their connection with “the soul” we shall see more of. 

The foregoing shows that hypnosis not only starts the visions 
the hypnotizer suggests, but also frequently develops a teloptic 
capacity independent of any voluntary suggestion of the hyp- . 
notizer. Therefore probably a sensitive under the influence, 
conscious, or unconscious, of a sitter, or possibly of some re- 
mote mind, could pick up a wide range of matter through 
telesthesis. 
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Now in this vision the subject was, during a large part of 
the time, in deeper trance than my steamboat dreamer; and 
both of them, though in trance, were apparently wide awake, 
“Fannie” part of the time, and my man all the time. So 
was Foster when he saw the pearl and the fawn. Does it 
not appear almost conclusive that he, like the others, was 
hypnotized—that, whatever else a sensitive may be, he is so 
sensitive to the hypnotic influence that he is rendered tele- 
pathic and perhaps teloptic and telakoustic by anyone who 
happens along—any postcarnate one, if you please—that he 
sees and hears, more or lesa accurately, the things that the 
sitter or even someone at a distance consciously or uncon- 
sciously suggests? 


Hypnotic visions hold out also a second hope of correlation 
with visions in general, in that they cover both the sleeping 
and apparently waking fields—waking while the influence is 
slight, sleeping when it has become strong. This all would de- 
pend upon the amounts and qualities of the power of the sitter 
and the sensitive, hence perhaps we can account for the 
good sittings and the bad ones and the different varieties 
of them. 

The hypothesis seems to correlate the hypnotic phenomena 
pretty well, but of course there are gaps. How, for instance, 
does it fit with Foster’s wanting me to concentrate my mind, 
and with other sensitives saying the exact opposite—that they 
do best when the sitter’s mind is a tabula rasaf Perhaps the 
solution may be that generally, where the sitter wants a 
specific thing, he must do his best to get it; but that he will 
be apt to get more things if the sensitive is not restricted 
to specific ones, but simply picks up all that happen along. 

The hypnotic hypothesis also tends to correlate with the 
other facts it covers, the third fact that sympathetic sitters 
generally get more than skeptical ones, and much more than 
antagonistic ones. Mr. Bartlett tells me, however, that the 
skeptics got the best sittings from Foster, apparently putting 
him on his mettle. This was certainly not true of Mrs. Piper, 
however, but she was always in deep trance. 


Does this hypothesis, then, bring everything from the sitter, 
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and under it must the spiritistic hypothesis throw up the 
? 
Not by any means. In the first place it does not “ bring 
ing from the sitter”? How can it bring true things 
that he never knew, and even true things directly contrary 
to all he ever knew, which the sensitive (or the control?) 
insists upon, and.which are subsequently found to be correct? 
The hypothesis, then, must go beyond the sitter, and admit 
the notion, already intimated, that in some way we cannot 
yet make much of a guess at, the sensitive gets impressions 
teloteropathically from any sort of mind anywhere. 

James’s objection to world-wide telepathy—that it is almost 
inconceivable that the mind should select the fitting thought 
among the myriad thoughts of myriads of people—would prob- 
ably not have been made after he became familiar with the 
wireless telegraph. Probably each mind receives only the 
thoughts to which it is keyed. 

{Why not lump all those minds into the cosmic mind, of 
which each is a part? We know that any sort of a fact, 
or rather memory of a fact, may be in any number of 
minds at the same time, and we know that all facts, or rather 
all memories of them, are in the aggregate mind at all times, 
The only open question is the interrelation of its components, 
and telepathy is giving a new outlook on that. 

From that limitless storehouse perhaps the sensitive draws 
or is flowed in upon. Virtually all the commentators have 
suggested this, but they have been contented with mere pass- 
ing suggestions. We shall group some of them later. 

All this conveya a tentative idea of how the sensitive gets 
the hints, and how, just as we constantly dress up all sorts of 
hints into elaborate dreams, these hypnotic hints are dressed 
up into symbols, like the pearl, and the fawn, or into per- 
sonages, such as those Foster and others sometimes describe 
and sometimes enact, or as we all associate with in dreams. 
But the hints must be pretty elaborate to make the personages 
as nearly exact copies of their originals as they so often are! 
Compare Chapter XXIII on “ The Idea.” 

I know I am repeating, and I intend to—often. 

Many people besides subjects known to be hypnotized have 
visions, waking and aleeping, which are so much more definite 
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than mere recollections or imaginations, as to constitute a class 
by themselves. These people “see things” which presumably 
are not there, as definitely as if they were. These visions 
seem to be most generally of persons, and have, even when 
waking, the definitenesa of ordinary dreams, with apparently 
all the ordinary attributes of matter but resistance and per- 
manency. When such visions have anything out of the com- 
mon, such as relations to important events, those who know 
most about these matters quite generally believe that there 
ia often a causal relation—mathematically demonstrated to 
be far beyond any possibilities of mere coincidence. Does 
some other will, as in hypnosis, facilitate them or generate 
them? Many of those who know most about them believe 
that such is the case. “ Will,” however, is often too 

a word: many cases would be better described by“ influence,” 
or even by “ unconscious influence.” 

Hypnosis seems much like dreaming in this other respect: 
that the wide horizon of dreams is possible only when the 
mind is freed from its absorption in onter details. Similarly 
in hypnosis the attention is diverted from things in general 
and concentrated on one thing, and that a thing not in itself 
provocative of thought—on the silver coin in the zinc disk, 
if you please, or on any bright point—on the chalk mark on 
the floor to which the chicken’s head is held for a time with 
the effect of rendering her unable to raise it. Or the subject 
may be, as I have been, laid on his back and gently crooned 
to sleep with assurances that the trouble the physician attacks 
is going to yield to suggestions of betterment. Whatever the 
way, the mind is freed of all distractions, and the hypnotizer’s 
suggestion is made to occupy the whole of it. The suggestion 
may be of an act, and the act is done; of an inhibition, and 
there is nothing else in the mind to oppose it; of a vision, 
say the steamboat, and the mind is filled with it. 

Sometimes the psychic power may be strong enongh to 
overcome all competing distractions and impress the vision 
in the midet of ordinary daily interests. Sometimes the re- 
cipient may be, like the mediums, eo susceptible to some sorts 
of psychic impression as to receive them when other people 
could not—in the midst of alien conversation or occupation. 
Sometimes the recipient may be peculiarly susceptible to them 
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only in sleep or trance. Here is probably still another illus- 
tration of the arbitrariness of classification: at first glance 
we hold sleeping and waking to be distinct, but there’s an 
indistinct region between them peopled by all sorts of visions, 
just as sleep is peopled by dream. Probably all people have 
visions in the borderland between waking and sleeping; not 
so many have them on the far side while sleeping; and very 
few have them on the hither side while awake; and yet a 
few certainly do. 

This seems to imply in these people some power of having 
the dream state side by side with their ordinary waking life. 
That power may exist to some degree in all of us: there is 
no knowing when any one of us may have a vision while he 
is awake. 


Telepathy and the Dream State 


‘As already remarked, the vast majority of these impreasions 
come while the percipient is in bed, and it seems probable that 
they come more than is supposed in dreams. From my own 
experience I for one have no doubt of it. 

One often dreams of things taking place in the room, and 
then the tendency is to suppose oneself awake. 

I had a very strong demonstration of this last night. When 
I supposed I had not yet fallen asleep, I suddenly saw that 
a light in the hall had been switched on, and heard some 
talk, apparently from one or two of my boys, with their 
mother in her room next mine. Then one of them came into 
my room and told me that his younger brother had indigestion, 
but that a doctor in Montreal (whence the speaker had come 
a few hours earlier) had that afternoon given him and a 
friend an awful lot of pills, and that there were enough left 
over for the brother, Then he went out, switched off the light 
in the hall, and I turned to go to aleep. 

My sleep was intermittent and fall of dreams, and in the 
intervals my conscience reminded me that at dinner I had 
eaten something apt to be productive of visions, and I began 
to suspect the reality of my boy’s visit to my room. In the 
morning I found that the boy had not been there at all: the 
whole thing had been a dream. And of course I am con- 
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firmed in the belief that I have stated—that, as the vast 
majority of visions are reported as seen when the seer is in 
bed, the vast majority are dreams. That, however, does not 
lessen my faith in the occasional veridicity of dreams: on the 
contrary, whatever significance waking visions may have held 
is proportionally transferred to dreams. I have had several 
which there is such strong reason to believe both telepathie 
and veridical that, unless they were, my universe is chaos, 
Though most dreams are matters of ludicrous stupidity, there 
have been others which in early times, and not always fool- 
ishly, made and unmade empires, and in modern times have 
made and unmade souls. 

The absence of any known agent for some visions suggests 
some active capacity in the sensitive which serves, like sight 
or hearing, to involuntarily pick up (I sometimes like a split 
infinitive) any circumstance, past or present, which happens to 
be in range, perhaps in some sort of memory, individual or 
cosmic, the range of course often being influenced by the pres- 
ence of any person in any way connected with the circum- 
stance, and his exerting some influence on the sensitive. 


Impressions Lying Dormant 

Many visions come when the presumed agents of them are 
under great stress that may be transmuted into some sort 
of hypnotic power. Yet on the other hand, as many come 
when the presumed agent is in articulo mortis, with all the 
powers that we know, apparently exhausted. It is easy to 
assume that under such circumstances there may be awakened 
powers that we don’t know—powers akin to those already 
mentioned, which seem to transcend physical conditions. 

But many visions even come after the death of the only 
conceivable agent. In these we seem reduced to the alterna- 
tives, on the one hand, of the vision being impressed before 
the death, and lying dormant, or on the other hand, of the 
agent’s surviving bodily death and impressing the vision 
after it. 

There are many genuine cases of impressions lying dormant, 
though some very conspicuous cases have lately been discovered 
to be faked. 
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Rudimentary Senses as Shown in Visions and Dreams 


Another category where we can correlate telepathy with 
what we know, seems to be that of the rudimentary senses. 
Why may not the impressibility of the sensitive, or of any 
hypnotic subject, be due to the action of a rudimentary sense 
or faculty as yet developed to a noticeable degree in only a 
few people? We certainly have senses beyond the half dozen 
usually enumerated. As they were once rudimentary—the 
eye a pigment spot, and the ear, in one instance, a mere 
vibrating cord inside a chitin shell—and as these senses must 
have been subjectively known by faint and often paradoxical 
sensations, so now, have we not strong reason to believe 
that human beings have rudimentary connections with the 
objective world, whose reports are as yet very faint and para- 
doxical? 

Telepathy and Telopsis 


Here, however, on the borderland of knowledge, we cannot 
yet tell whether telesthesia—telopsis and telakousia—are really 
anything more than telepathy. We cannot be certain that 
visions of remote scenes or persons come from observation 
of the actualities: there is no case, so far as I know, where 
any telesthetic has veriflably reported anything not already in 
the consciousness of some human being. Houses, rooms, 
known places of any kind, and what people are doing there 
are all memories in some minds, and may be telepathically 
impressed on the mind that seems teloptic. 

As an illustration of this and a test of a sensitive’s ability 
to get outside of human knowledge I may refer back to my 
little experience with Herrmann and the match-bor already 
related. Sir Oliver Lodge tried the same thing with Mrs. 
Piper (Pr. VI, 194). From a confused mass of lettered cards 
he picked some without reading them and put them in en- 
velopes. There was no correspondence between the reports 
of the medium and the contents of the envelope. 

On the other hand, Foster read galore from sealed enve- 
lopes and from rolled pellets of paper, but the contents must 
have been already known to the writers. There is a puzzle, 
however, in the fact that if a name was written on one of half 
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a dozen slips, and all rolled into pellets without his seeing 
them, he would pick out the right one. Of this so-called 
“ influence,” we shall see more. 

There are certainly very few cases of telopsis that cannot 
be accounted for by telepathy or teloteropathy. But in Pr. 
XI, 379, Myers quotes one that cannot be. 

A sensitive in Boston successfully directed where to search at 
Natick for the bodies of two boys whom nobody knew to have 
been drowned, though on the chances considerable ineffective 
search had been made near the spot. The seeress subsequently 
went to the place, and althongh nobody had indicated to her the 
exact spot where the bodies were found, she stood on the shore 
and tossed over her back a stone which fell into the exact 
place. The only apparent solutions open are telopsis or tele- 
pathy from the cosmic soul, perhaps the special portions of 
it that had been associated with the living boys. 

Most cases of superusuel warning can be accounted for by 
usual causes, especially if we include telepathy among them, 
but some cannot—for instance, the voice which warned the 
dentist away from a vulcanizing apparatus which soon ex- 
ploded (Pr. XI, 424f.). 

There is an elaborate prediction of death in Pr. XI, 432f. 
which, among hypotheses yet open, can be accounted for only 
by prophetic telesthesia or spiritism. Generally of course such 
predictions hasten their own fulfillment, but in this case, the 
decedent had known nothing of it. 

Of prophetic dreams there are many. One of the best is 
the Rev. Dr. Kinsolving’s about the snake (Pr. XI, 495): 


“I seemed to be in woods back of the hotel at sage e Springs, 
W. Va., when I came across a rattlesnake, which when killed 
had two black-looking rattlea and a peculiar projection of bone 
from the si while the skin was unusually light in color. The 
impression of the snake was very distinct and vivid before my 
mind’s eye when I awoke in the morning, but I did not mention 
the dream to anyone, though I was in the act of telling my wife 
while dressing, but refrained from so doing because I waa in the 
habit of taking long 47 40 in the 3 and I did not wish 
to make her nerveus by the suggestion of snakes 

“ After breakfast, I started with my brother ‘along the back 
of the great north mountain, and when about twelve miles from 
the hotel u we decided to go down out of the mountain into the 
road and return home. As we started down the side of the 
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mountain I suddenly became vividly conscious of my 1 to 
e n alert. I 
was walking rapidly, and had gone about thirty steps, when I 
came on a snake coiled and ready to strike. My foot was in 


ground. I recovered myself at once ans killed the —— with 
the assistance of my brother, and found it to be the same snake 
in every particular with the ome I had had in my mind’s eye. 
The same size, color, and peculiar malformation of the tail. 

“Tt is my belief that my dream prevented me from treading 
on the snake, but I have no theory on the subject, and get con- 
siderably mixed and muddled when I try to think on the line of 
such abnormal experiences.” 


Another very striking one about an accident is in Pr. XI, 
517. 

There are some very remarkable forebodings that could not 
have been telepathic, in the experience of a railroad engineer, 
given in Pr. XI, 559f.; and some interesting testimony re- 
garding the percipient and narrator in this case, is given in 
Pr. V, 333f. There are more good ones later in the same 
paper. 

Possible Uses of Telepathy 


The possibilities of telepathy in terrestrial communication 
are obvious. 

We have had hints of the possibility of telepathic communi- 
cation with postcarnate intelligences, and shall have more as 
we go on. For the present a word may be worth while re- 
garding communication with intelligences whose existence is 
not so often questioned. 

While it seems entirely impossible that there shall be any 
physical transit among the heavenly bodies, because of the 
lack of a supporting medium, telepathy holds out some sug- 
gestion of communication with them. But the different ex- 
periences which inevitably result from the different relations 
of planets to their suns and each other, and their different 
densities, gravities, lights, atmospheres, etc., involve differ- 
ences in the inhabitants of any two planets so great that even 
telepathic communication is hardly conceivable. But if telop- 
sis and telakousis are or shall become independent of telepathy, 
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our seeing and hearing those remote fellow-creatures and their 
environments becomes rationally conceivable—perhaps even 
more conceivable than would have been our present astronom- 
ical knowledge—say of the weight of the sun, to the Magi 
that watched the star of Bethlehem. 

Here is another possibility perhaps more immediate. Tut- 
tle, Davis, and the general run of their kind candidly confess 
themselves uneducated and generally in youth rather stupid 
along conventional lines; and yet the two named, without any 
effort on their part, produced works up to the humble average 
of printed matter, which pass among many people for gospels; 
and they spent their mature lives in the enjoyment of what, 
to the man in the street, answered the purposes of an educa- 
tion. In this last particular we might couple with them 
Home, only his “ education,” ignorant boy as we know him 
to have been, passed muster not only with the man in the 
street but with princes and philosophers. 

Now all this “education” was telepsychic. What hopes 
for the future that fact holds out, can be appreciated only by 
those who have had young people to care for in this revolu- 
tionary age. The education extending from Boccaccio to 
Doctor Arnold is entirely inadequate to the needs developed in 
the last half century. 

Until the lest third of the last century there was one 
pattern of education for everybody (except Mill and Spencer), 
and despite the recent variety of patterns, we have got 
little farther than confused experiment. Meanwhile the 
small colleges where all sorta of boys were thrown into a 
salutary struggle for the survival of the fittest, have, in 
America, grown into colleges so large that the contact of 
all sorts of boys is no longer possible, but they all fall into 
strata, mainly according to wealth and social position, where 
those in one stratum have little chance for association with 
the best intellects and characters in the other strata. The 
Tich boys, no longer held toward the pace of impecunious 
friends, take their college couree merely as the opportunity 
of their lives to have a good time, which is generally a very 
wild one; while the poorer boys go through without the 
influence of the refinements which, in the old days, their 
predecessors rubbed off from their more fortunate friends, 
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and often reciprocated by certain greater refinementa which 
flourish best in soil not over- rich. 

The state of affairs in the colleges, however, is not so bad 
as in the elementary schools. In the colleges there is some 
chance for a boy to study what he is fitted for, whether or 
no there is a chance for him to study it in the way he is 
fitted for. But in the secondary schools there is little chance 
at either for any boy above the average for whom those 
schools are designed. The increased college entrance require- 
ments of recent years are hard on all the boys, especially 
in schools where there is an attempt to round them out into 
something like symmetrical education. This taxes the 
teachers so as to make attention to individual n 
cially to those of an occasional recalcitrant genius—out of 
the question. 

Now into this chaos of problems and pains are we to 
look for light and order some time through the advent of 
telepathic education—guided of course by experience? Are 
the rills of our little share of the psychic universe eventually 
going to pour into all of us as freely as they did into the 
gifted ignoramuses whom I named a page or two back? 

The hope does not seem extravagant. Yet the first person 
to whom I suggested it answered in substance: “Then we 
may as well lower the flags of character at once. Character 
means effort.” I replied: “ Theres not much danger of our 
not finding work enough. The attempt in my college days 
to supply it artificially, by giving us such stuff as pages of 
chemical formulm to memorize, is laughed at now. Besides, 
we're not going to get telepathy any faster than we get 
character to handle it. Nature has been mighty conservative 
with it ao far.” 

Doubtfal as this outlook may be, it is a big one. But 
this book is fast becoming too big for its purpose. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE COSMIC BOUL 


THE community of minds indicated by telepathy and some 
allied phenomena which we shall reach later, has revived 
in apparently all students the vague impreasion as old as phi- 
logophy, which we have already been led to touch upon more 
than once, that in some mysterious way all mind is one, just 
as all force is one and all matter is one—that mind, instead 
of being a disconnected aggregation of individual parts, like 
the eand on the beach, ia more like the drops in the ocean, 
where all the individual parts are blended. 

The metaphor fails, of course, because in the mass of 
fluid the drops lose their identity. Perhaps a better metaphor 
would be that of the body politic, where ideas are inter- 
changed but the body is made up of individuals; but that 
metaphor fails in the lack of complete mutual interflow. All 
metaphors illustrate but that part of the aspects of the subject 
to which we apply them, and fail regarding the other aspects. 
The coming of the unknown into the known ia like the com- 
ing of what we call a “ dissolving view”; we get partial and 
inconsistent bits, and group them into guesses that at first 
may be very wide of the truth, but that gradually, with more 
light, become coherent and workably intelligent. 

And yet though telepathy frequently forces upon us that 
old notion that all mind is one, we nevertheless have the 
knowledge that all the minds we clearly know are individual. 
The idea is too big, and in its modern aspects too new to be 
a clear one, yet the conception of the Cosmic Soul has been 
touched upon by virtually all writers upon the Cosmic Re- 
lations; and some have poetized a great deal upon panpsych- 
ism; but, so far as I know, nobody has attempted to use the 
conception persistently and systematically as a clue through 
the psychic mysteries we are considering: all the recent 
investigators seem to have rested with (may I say?) a lazy 
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content and an almost fetichistic reverence, upon the mere 
phrase the subliminal self“ which Myers imported from the 
school of Du Prel, or upon the, in some respects, wider notion 
of sundry divisions of the self. But though the Coamic Soul is 
the first choice of hardly anybody, it is an alternate choice of 
virtually everybody. 

Here are some of the various aspects the notion has taken. 

We got a trace of it back where Professor Holmes asks 
whether the behavior of protozoa ia due to “ physical and 
chemical factors,” or whether we must assume an entelechy 
of some sort to explain the results.” 


Dr. Leaf says (Pr. VI, 565), italics mine: 


I then this under self, of whose workings we are only so 
irregularly and so imperfectly conscious, has such susceptibility 
to other minds at all, it is no wild assumption to suppose that 
it is continually receiving impressions from other minds, indeed 
from every other mind in the universe, with varying clearness 
and force depending on some conditions which we cannot at 
present even guess at.” 


Dr. van Eeden says (Pr. XVII, 86): 


“T have heard the sourca of this supernormal information de- 
nominated by au English poet as ‘the collective memory of the 
race, and this broad and mystical conception, however vague, 
seems to me in some respects the safest working hypothesis for 
further investigation.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge says (Pr. VI, 464), italica mine: 


“Undoubtedly Mrs. Piper in the trance state has access to 
some abnormal sources of information, and is for the time 
cognizant of facta which happened long ago or at a distance; 
but the question is how she becomes cognizant of them. Is it 
by going up the stream of time and witnessing those jr tasa 

as they oocurred ; or is it through information received from 
the still existent actors, themselves dimly remembering and 
relating them; or, again, is it through the influence of con- 
temporary and otherwise occupied minds holding storea of 
forgotten information in their brains and offering them un- 
consciously to the perception of the entranced person; or, lastly, 
is it by falling back for the time into a one Universal Mind 
of which all ordinary consctousnesses past and present are but 
portions? I do not know which is the least extravagant sup- 
position. 
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“There is yet another kind of mind-reading, if such it can 
be called, whinh, though difficult to 1 os oie 9 
yet frequently suggests itself, viz, the of knowledge 
through some hidden 2 of mind throug! through the existence 
af some central world-min daar 


Myers says (Human Personality, I, 217-19) : 


“ Bodily death ensues when the soul’s attention is wholly and 
irrevocably withdrawn from the organism, which has become 
from physical causes unfit to act as the exponent of an inform- 
ing spirit. Life means the maintenance of this attention; 
achieved, in this view, by the soul’s absorption of energy from 
the spiritual or metetherial environment, For if our individual 
spirits and organiame live by dint of this spiritual energy, 
underlying the chemical agency by which organic change is 
carried on, then we must presumably renew and replenish the 
spiritual energy as ey as the chemical. 

“Tf this be so—there may be a truth deeper than we can 
at this moment stay to discuss—in many subjective experiences 
of posts, philosophers, mystics, saints. And if their sense of 
inflowing and indwelling life indeed be true;—if the subliminal 
uprushes which renew and illumine them are fed in reality 
from some metetherial environment;—then a similar influence 
may by analogy exist and be recognizable along the whole 
gemut of psychophysical phenomena....... 

“The nascent life of each of us ia perhaps a fresh draft, 
the continued life is an ever-varying draft, - upon the cosmic 
energy. In that environing energy—call it by what name we 
will—we live and move and have our being; and it may well 
be that certain dispositions of mind, certain phases of per 
sonality, may draw in for the moment from that energy a 
fuller vitalizing stream...... 

“Tet men realize that.. . their own spirits are co-operative 
elements in the cosmic evolution, are part and parcel of the 
ultimate vitalizing Power.” 


Elsewhere Myers says (Pr. VII, 120): 


“ Just as a study of the propagation and interference of light- 
wavea—depending on artifices great complexity—has m 
known to us inferentially, yet not the less certainly, an obscure 
physical entity which we style the coamic ether; so also may 
experiments on the propagation and interruptions of clairvoyant 
or telepathic knowledge or memory conceivably reveal to us in- 
ferentially, but not the less certainly, an obscure psychical en- 
tity which we can best describe to ourselves as an anima mundi 
or cosmic record of all things.“ 
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In Myere’s exposition of his theory of the Subliminal Con- 
sciousness in Pr. VII and in Human Personality (I, 11f.) he 
piles up the indications of superusual faculty until he gets 
far beyond our usual conceptions of human powers, and where 
apparently nothing short of the coamic soul could be equal 
to the results. 


James runs up against the same notion all the while. 
In Pr. XXIII, 4, he named as possibly accounting for the 
medium’s report of forgotten things: 

“ Access to some cosmic reservoir, where the memory of all 
mundane facts is stored and grouped around personal centers 
of association.” 

Is “personal center of association“ a bad name for per- 
sonality ? 

Here are some extracts from his A Pluralistic Universe; 

(Page 299.) “For my own part I find in some of theee ab- 
normal or supernormal facts the strongest suggestions in favor 
of a superior co-consciousness being possible. I doubt whether 
we shall ever understand some of them wi thout using the very 
letter of Fechner’s conception of a great re ri in which the 
memories of earth’s inhabitants are pooled and preserved, and 
from which, when the threshold lowers or the valve — Sa 

excepti 


formation ordinarily abut out leaks into the mind of 
individuals among us.” 


Each individual mind seems to be a subdivision of that 
reservoir, all subdivisions being subject to intercommunication. 

(Page 808.) “They have had their vision and they Eno. 
that is enough—that we inhabit an Boas css spiritual environ- 
ment from which help comes, our soul being mysterioualy one 
with a larger soul whose instruments we are.” 

In his Psychology he says (I, 346): 

“I find the notion of same sort of an anima mundi 


thinki 
in all of us to be a more promising hypothesis, in apite of all ia 
difficulties, than that of s lot of absolutely individual souls.” 


In Memoirs and Studies, James farther says: 


(Page 201.) “My own dramatic sense tends instinctively 
to picture the situation as an interaction between slumbering 
faculties in the automatist’s mind and a cosmic environment 
of other consciousness of some sort which is able to work upon 
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(Page 204-5.) “There is a continuum of cosmic conscious- 
ness, against which our individuality builds but accidental 
fences, and into which our several minds plunge as into a 
mother-sea or reservoir,” 


What follows seems to indicate that he really means that 
rills from it plunge into us, which has long been my guess. 
Throughout the passage it is consoling to the ordinary writer 
to find himself among a gentle mixture of metaphors by 
Bo great a man: 

„Our ‘normal’ consciousness is circumecribed for adapta- 
tion to our external earthly environment, but the fence is 8 
in spots, and fitful influences from beyond leak in, showing the 
otherwise unverifiable common connection. Not only psychic 
research, but metaphysical philosophy, and speculative biology 
are led in their own ways to look with favor on some such 
*panpsychic’ view of the universe as this. Assuming this 
common reservoir of consciousness to exist, this bank upon 
which we all draw, and in which eo many of earth’s memories 
must in some way be stored, or mediums would not get at them 
as they do, the question is What is its own structure]! What 

is its inner topography?” 


Podmore says (New. Spir., II, 162) that in his book on 
Spiritism, the 


“famous philosopher, Edward von Hartmann... explained the 
physical phenomena as due to some force analogous to electricity 
or magnetiam emanating from the medium’s body; but held that 
the mental manifestations point to a transcendental origin. 
He suggests, in short, that in thought-transference or clairvoy- 
ance the mind of the seer is in connection with the Absolute, and 
through the Absolute with other individual minds.“ 


Podmore also quotes (New. Spir., II, 172) Charles Bray 
(On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates) : 


„Our bodies are continually giving off thought rays, just as 
they give off heat rays. These thought emanations, it must be 
inferred, are not lost to the universe; and, indeed, many facts 
now point to an atmosphere or reservoir by thought, the the result 
of cerebration, into which the thought and feeling generated by 
the brain are continually passing.’ With this general thought- 
reservoir the persons called spirit mediums may be presumed to 
be in communication.” 


The conception is not restricted to “ psychical researchers ” 
in the special sense, but looms up in some form in almost 
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all philosophic writing. That we may be up to the latest 
fashion, let us take the following from Bergson (Creative 
Evolution, 191, italics mine): 

“From this ocean of life in which we are immersed, we are 
continually drawing something, and we feel that our being, or 
at least the intellect that guides it, has bean formed — 
by a kind of local concentration.” 

(Ib., 269.) “On flows the current, running through human 
generations, subdividing iteelf into individuals....Thus souls 
are constantly being created which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. They are nothing else than the little rills 
into which the great river of life divides itself.” 

When he writes of “life” dividing itself into individuals, 
he probably would permit us to read mind” or “ soul.” 

In such matters we are pretty far along when we get 
hold of anything substantial enough to call an idea. But 
the vague groping feeling, yet a strong feeling, of a reality 
behind all these paradoxes and metaphors, is by no means 
rare—a reality which is part of the advanced man’s substi- 
tute for the Mumbo Jumbo god, which is the best that the 
mass of mankind, even of “civilized” mankind, have so 
far been able to place behind their universe. 

All paradoxes? Of course they are. The whole fringe 
of our knowledge is made of paradoxes. 

All metaphors? Of course they are: so is nearly all our 
language after it gets past material things and the primary 
sensations and operations that they initiate. 

Vague adumbrations of the general notion of course are 
found as far back as Pantheiam is, but in the shape I am 
fumbling over, it could not antedate modern evolution, in- 
eluding the modern conceptions of force and matter. This 
is probably why, in the indexes of the half-dozen histories 
of philosophy I have at hand, I find the term World-Soul 
in but two, and no closer equivalent than Pantheism in any 
of the others, and in one or two (I don’t care to look again 
for the sake of exactness) not even that. The books all, of 
course, contain various paragraphs about Pantheism. 

Weber (History of Philosophy, translated by Thilly, p. 94f.) 
has one on the World-Soul apropos of what Plato had to 
say on the subject. The definite thing that can be dug out 
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from his imaginative and sometimes poetical confusions is 
that the cosmos has, in Weber's phrase: 

“a soul, the mysterious link which unites the contrary prin- 
ciples in the cosmos, and whose function it is to subordinate 
the material world to the Idea, or to subject brutal necessity 
to reason, to adapt it to the final of the Creator.. 
The soul of the world consists of Number, which subjects 
chaotic matter to the laws of harmony and proportion.” 


—whatever all that may mean—nothing that I can see, unless 
the cart before the horse, while in the various modern notions 
there does seem to loom up something behind the fog, some- 
thing which is simply the facts which Plato had not. 


Paulsen says (Introduction to Philosophy, Thilly’s transla- 
tion, 232ff.) : 

“Ts all striving and willing, as it confronts us in the thou- 
sand diverse forma of existence, finally combined into the unity 
of one being and willl Does a unity of inner life, in whose 
eelf-movement and self-realization all individual life and striv- 
ing is included, correspond to the unity of the physical world 
in universal reciprocal action?” 


That last sentence has some correspondence with the ques- 
tion: Is Mind as much of a constituent of the universe as 
matter and motion? I shall give reasons for thinking that 
it is more of one, if there can be a difference in essentials. 


(Ib., 284.) “ Reality is not annihilated by becoming a thing 
of the past. The past remains an eternal constituent of reality, 
and the present moment does not comprise the whole of reality.” 


I Paulsen had had the recent evidence (much of which 
we shall meet later) that everything past exists in memory 
somewhere—say in the Cosmic Mind (The inheritance of all 
cestral experience is not big enough to fill the bill) that 
statement would have had additional certainty and significance. 


(Ib., 284.) “May we now.. . say: What we see in our 
own lives on the small scale, what we seem to recognize 
in the life of the earth, is true of the world at large! Are its 
aim and being contained in a universal life, in an eternal 
spiritual life, the fullness of which far surpasses our notions 
ccc 
natures 

“T believe that we may make such statements and that we 
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may add: There is no view which explains existence more 
simply and clearly.” 


Certainly none which so well fits the phenomena of tele- 
pathy and, we shall see later, of “ possession.” 


(D., 235-6.) “That this view is indeed more pe 
than any other is shown by the fact that all thinkers, with the 
exception of a few philosophizing physicists, are remarkably 
unanimous in regarding it as the final explanation of the 
universe. In the East as in the West, in ancient as well as in 
modern times, the thoughts of the freest and profoundest have 
converged towards this point. ... Wherever modern philosophy 
finds its 8 and boldest expression, it invariably returns to 


convinced that it would gradually penetrate into such circles 
as were as yet unable to grasp truth except in concrete images. 
Bpr it happened otherwise. As far as there can be any question 
of a philosophical world-view among the cultured (most of them 
get along without any), it is more apt to be found along the 
lines of natural-scientific materialism or of an epistemological 
skepticism. The physical view of bas dislodged the 
postical-speculative reflection. The notion of an inner uni- 
versal life is, for the most part, wholly foreign to our natural 
scientists. The idea of a world-soul...seems to them to be as 
childish a dream as that of anthropomorphic gods. They do 
not need the hypothesis, they can explain the world by means 
of atoms and physical forces, excepting, perhaps, that small 
remainder, the states of consciousness in the brain of living 
beings. Science...no longer allows itself to bla in the 
San play of such fantastical speculations, ... d the ed- 
ted classes, intimidated by the self-assurance an natural 
science, are ashamed to profess views that do not bear ita 
stamp.” 


All of which casts some light upon the facts that within. 
a generation literature and art have drooped, that the soul 
of man has taken up its residence in his pocket, that gambling 
has again become à current amusement in circles otherwise 
respectable, and that the best thing the age could do with 
the proudest of its typical creations—the Titanic—was to 
send it to destruction for the chance of being able to advertise 
a trifling increment of speed. 
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Heaven forfend, however, any attempt to cure such ills 
by a revival of the old type of speculative philosophy! Dog- 
matiam was a worse ill than any of them, and a priori 
dogmatism is the worat of dogmatisms. 


Let us see if we can focus the various glints ahown in the last 
half dozen pages into something like a systematic statement. 
Of course all our terms must be provisional; in fact, with 
our recent experience of the rapid evolution of knowledge, 
we are pretty near a recognition that all terms whatever must 
be provisional. But let us go ahead with those we have. 
Of course we can get notions of these vague ideas only by 
repetition of them from various points. I hope the repetition 
will not overtax your patience. 

Mind is as fundamental and pervasive a constituent of 
the universe as Matter and Motion are. We cannot account 
for mind as it is to-day without associating it with the atoms 
from which we assume it to have started, though it is by no 
means limited to them. Unlike matter and motion, it is 
not fixed in quantity; every moment its raw material is being 
worked up into new thoughts, emotions, fancies—and psychic 
personalities, if you please; and all these are added to the 
previous sum, pervade innumerable individualities, and 
through some phenomena which we have already seen and 
others which we shall see later, now generally appear to be as 
indestructible as matter and motion. 

All this looks very much like good hard fact. Now for a 
venture on the thin ice. A soul is made up of experiences, 
thoughts, feelings. How, then, about the old and widespread 
notion of the souls at death flowing back into the cosmic 
soul? This question is suggested, not only by the considera- 
tions just given, but also, of course, by the way things aus- 
piciously like departed psychic personalities have been showing 
themselves through the sensitives and in ordinary dreams. 

But though perhapa we flow back into thia constantly 
increasing aggregate of mind—the Cosmic Soul—it seems 
much more obviously to flow into us—at times and in de- 
grees that vary enormously, as we vary. Into the least 
sensitive or receptive, it does not go perceptibly beyond 
the ordinary psychoses of daily life; into others it seems to 
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penetrate in ways to which we hardly know how to assign 
limits. Will it not presumably, as evolution goes on, flow 
more and more into all of us? 

Now the human receptacles for mind seem to be, to usa 
our poor phrase, elastic; and the flow of mind depends on 
many more conditions than we have any idea of. One of them, 
as we all know, is the flow of blood. Another seems to be (to 
express it as well as we can with our rough matter-made 
metaphor-words) making a place for the inflow by excluding 
ordinary matters of attention, as in hypnosis. There are 
all degrees of this exclusion, from the hypnotic subject’s con- 
centrating his attention on a single object or yielding it ex- 
clusively to its hypnotizer, to Foster’s voluntarily excluding 
what does not concern his sitter and perhaps feeling a hyp- 
notic influence from the concentration of attention be asks 
from his sitter; on to, as we shall see later, Mrs. Verrall’s 
excluding everything she can when awake; to everybody's 
excluding almost everything in sleep ; to Mrs. Piper’s excluding 
everything in trance. Under these conditions, to speak very 
roughly and provisionally, there seems to be a cosmic inflow 
in proportion to the space provided for it. Foster gets an 
occasional idea supernormally from the sitter and perhaps 
even from discarnate minds; Mrs. Verrall gets a string of 
them; we nearly all get varying dreams, and some of us get 
dreams beside which waking life is insignificant; and Mra. 
Piper appears to get the experiences of hundreds of souls 
by the exclusion of her own and the reception of them. 

There seems a close relation between hypnosis and cosmic 
inflow. In fact, what is hypnosis but an inflow from one 
unit of the cosmic mind to another—from the agent to the 
subject? What else is telepathy? Our being too ignorant 
to wake an answer does not prove the identity, but it does 
leave the field open for exploration which may confirm the 
identity. . 

But without the body, which seems as if it were devised 
for the evolution of the individual soul, how do the alleged 
departed souls remain individual? They profess to answer 
by saying that they still have bodies, but better ones than 
those we know. But we are anticipating. 

Whether it all means spiritism or not, it certainly means 
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at least wider reach of mind than we knew before—some as 
yet faint reaction and apparent blending of each mind with 
more of the mind pervading the universe. 

In opening up this wider reach psychical research has done 
a work of unsurpassed importance. The fruition of that 
work we have but begun to enter upon. There seems reagon- 
able hope that there is waiting something beside which all 
that comes from our as yet rudimentary senses is insignificant. 

And now probably you see why I have harped so on the 
impossibility of rigid classifications in Nature—on the fact 
that those of science are necessarily arbitrary—why I have 
tried in so many connections to impress the truth that, so far 
as we can really conceive, all Nature is one. I have done it 
to prepare the way to the conception that all Soul is one. 

But, if in solitude at such places as the Gornergrat, or 
Lake Champlain, or anywhere under the stars, you have 
not already felt that conception, you will probably find my 
efforts wasted, and they may be mere waste anyhow, except 
as they may possibly stimulate somebody else to better ones. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COSMIO SOUL AND THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


Bur how about the bearing of this doctrine of the Cosmic 
Soul on the question of our individuality? 

Each of us sets a good deal of store by his individuality, 
some of us rightly, but take away from one of us the stream 
of vital energy that in one sense is not himself at all, but 
flows from outside to outside through his sympathetic nervous 
system, and also take away the stream of consciousness that 
certainly in large part flows from outside into his afferent sys- 
tem and at least partly back to outside through his efferent 
system—take away these streams which are not himself, and 
how much individuality is left ?—The individuality of a corpse 
that perceptibly begins to disappear within three days. 

The individuality, then, does in part come from outside. 
Yet it is unquestionably largely determined in amount and 
character by the body—the size, shape, and quality of the 
brain and the blood-vessels supplying it, and, in leas degree, 
by the qualities of the heart and organs that affect the blood 
supply. When the stream of mind-potential goes through a 
man he is affected by just those things that his organiam is 
fitted to respond to. It is somewhat as if the brain celle and 
their connections were a number of wireleas telegraph re- 
ceivers responding to such vibrations as they are keyed to. 
The kinds of this responsiveness make up a man’s individu- 
ality. The other persons who respond to nearly the same 
kinds are congenial with him. Farther, like the telegraph 
instrument, he not only receives, but he sends ont—what he 
has to say for himself also determines his affinities. 

The stream of thought that flows throngh us, then, is \ 
certainly not part of our individuality; and it certainly is 
part of our individuality. What it shall be for any one of 
us is determined more definitely than perhaps at any other 
time, when (so far as there is a “ when” to the determination 
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of anything) it is fixed which one of a myriad of spermatozoa 
is to become the tenant of a waiting ovum. That sperma- 
tozoGn seems to have its individual stream or streams of 
outside power and mind-potential, while it is accreting to 
itself pound after pound of matter, foot-pound after foot- 
pound of energy, and later, universe after universe of ideas. 
Its body, its energies, ita universes will be unlike those of 
any other creature: it will be an individual. 

One soon comes to have an individual share in determining 
what one’s psychic stream shall consist of and whither it 
shall flow. Whether it shall consist of the thoughts of 
butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker, one has pretty much his 
own way. So has he, but in less degree, as to whether it 
shall be the thoughts of rich man, poor man, beggar-man, or 
thief. In still less degree he determines whether it shall be 
the thoughts of doctor, lawyer, priest, or engineer; still lees 
whether it shall be those of statesman, philosopher, artist, or 
poet; and scarcely at all whether it shall be those of Shak- 
spere, Newton, Humboldt, Lincoln, or Spencer. In one sense, 
and in a very important sense, such men have relatively less 
choice regarding their own individualities than have the rest 
of mankind regarding theirs. The greater the individuality, 
the legs is it determined by itself. 

But from another side: the greater the individuality, the 
more is it determined by itself as it grows up. Lincoln had 
to make Lincoln, but he could not help making Lincoln. 

Not only can the man largely determine the contents of 
his psychic stream, but he can also largely determine what 
he shall do with it; and this not only, as already indicated, 
in the broad general current of his life, but in the many 
special things that are largely independent of the current. 

But despite all this, the stream comes from outside him and 
flows back to outside him, and is almost as independent of 
him as if it ran through a hose, though he can use it in 
the same ways—to water gardens in his mind, or to put out 
mental conflagrations, or, like a sand-blast, to carve inscrip- 
tions and decorations. And while he uses his stream of 
thought to affect both the world and his own mind, all the 
while that stream of thought is not exclusively himself. And 
it ts himself! All those things are his work! 
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When we think of a man as an individual it is because 
we take thought of only part of him, and probably the least 
significant part: we cannot form a passably thorough idea of 
a man without saturating it through and through with the 
idea of the Cosmic Inflow from outside—of God, if you 
please. 

“ When me they fly, I am the wings.” 


Again I have been writing paradoxes, and I shall write 
many more: that alarm bell always rings when we reach the 
limits of our faculties, 

Under ordinary circumstances the individual is conscious 
of only the limited portion of the stream of mind which con- 
stitutes “ him ”—the “him” of the moment; but in dream, 
trance, hypnosis, and apparently articulo mortis, at least by 
drowning, he seems conscious of a much larger proportion 
of his own stream, sometimes apparently of all since the 
first conscious experience. The stream, then, after it has 
passed on is not lost, hopelesaly sunken, or evaporated. Though 
the man is not ordinarily conscious of the whole stream after 
it has passed him, it to exist somewhere—somewhere 
whence it can be brought. The recovered thing is but a copy 
of the stream, one presentation of the “Idea” of the man. 
But at least the Idea is not lost. The medium—telepathic- 
ally from somebodies’ memories, or heteromatically from a 
postcarnate individuality—presents some sort of a rendering 
of it at any moment—a rendering that is more than a stream 
af memories—more like a thinking, feeling, responding man. 

We have, I trust, reached some sort of a reconciliation 
between the idea of a Cosmic Consciousness and an individual 
consciousness, the interflow between them being most strongly 
manifested in states of inspiration and dream. We have what 
seem to be the facts, whether we can reconcile them or not. 


The Transcendent Ego 
The last guess is at variance with the guess that inspiration 
and dream come from a transcendent ego—a subliminal self, 
unless we adopt the Coamic Mind as the transcendent ego— 
the subliminal self. 
I cannot find any transcendent ego in the ordinary sense— 
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anything more in a man strictly as an individual independent 
of cosmic inflow—than what has been evolved by the sense- 
reactions between him, including his ancestors, on the one 
side, and on the other, the environment, including what has 
been put into him by that portion of the reactions constituting 
his education. In the strict sense of ego or self, apparently 
there cannot be more than that much, if that much. 

And yet it is often said of almost any man: He surpassed 
himself.“ This is of course a contradiction in terms—another 
paradox on the borders of knowledge. Yet it relates to a 
universally admitted phenomenon. Now what does the phrase 
mean—what phrase that is not a contradiction in terms will 
express it? If there is any matter not yet verified, upon which 
thinkers have agreed through all recorded time, it is that these 
people who surpass themselves—orators, poets, artists, musi- 
cians, generals, even dancers and clowns—everybody who does 
anything, is occasionally “ inspired ”—breathed into: and that 
must be from outside. 

What makes a “ sensitive,” or a genius, seems to be ability 
beyond that of people in general, to evoke the contents of the 
subliminal consciousness, whatever it may be—Cosmic Soul if 
you please, into the supraliminal or vigilant or waking con- 
sciousness. This is imagination —inspiration—“ possession,” 
though we may yet conclude that they may be also something 
more. 

The theory of inspiration is encouraged by the great ability 
shown at times by men like Tolstoy whose intelligence and 
reasoning powers are inferior—who are constantly ignoring or 
even contradicting obvious facts; to whom two and two are as 
apt to make five or seven, as four; and yet who, between times, 
gush out streams of imagination that fertilize the ages. 

The source of the inspiration has lately seemed to contain 
all mind that is on our planet, or ever has been, and to 
manifest it in all degrees, from the lightest thought, imagina- 
tion, or emotion, up to those complexes of them all which 
we recognize as human souls. As we go on we shall find 
accumulating indications in this direction. 

True, Poe made out that the general scheme of The 
Raven was not inspiration, but a pure piece of mechanical 
construction, and the finding of the refrain a piece of me- 
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chanical investigation; but there are other things in the poem 
that he would probably himself have called inspiration if he 
had not been guardedly defending the contrary thesis; and he 
is generally thought to have supported it merely for the sake 
of making a sensation, which is more easily done by con- 
tradicting the truth than by supporting it. The fact seems 
to be, however, that the mechanical inspirations of a Poe— 
or an Edison—are inspirations as truly as the different in- 
spirations of a Shakespere. 


The idea of a transcendent ego seems to have come from 
the ides of a transcendent universe. But the transcendent 
universe is virtually demonstrable, while the transcendent ' 
ego, as a purely individual quality independent of the cosmic 
soul, seems far from demonstrable, and indeed counter to 
the indications of evolution: for evolution apparently pro- 
duces only the known ego resulting from interactions between 
the known self and the known environment. Anything more 
must apparently be an inflow from outside the known univeree. 

Those who hold for the individual subliminal are used to 
seeing the physical man limited to his z pounds, and 80 
they assume a psychical man limited to his æ capacities. 

This z, however, they say = y + z, y being what the man 
does ordinarily, and z being what he can do only in inspira- 
tion or dream. Du Prel uses over and over again a com- 
parison of y + z to the visible universe. When the man ia 
awake y only is in evidence—this planet and the sun. When 
he goes to sleep or goes into trance, or shows telepathic 
powers, z appears—the stars, but they were there all the 
while, only not in evidence. Yet, it seems well to repeat, 
Du Prel seems to posit a limited y + s (= &) faculties, 
just as he posits æ pounds for the body. 

Now in view of such facts as that thoughts from single 
brains are spreading into all the brains of the civilized world 
every day, and that it has already become commonplace doc- 
trine among all students that “the subliminal self forgets 
nothing,” isn’t it a fundamental error to let the constant 
familiarity with z pounds lead us to posit for each man a 
limited z (=y +z) set of faculties, or, in more general 
terms, to let the known fact that matter (motion) is limited, 
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lead us more or less consciously to reason as if mind were 
limited—to assume even, in face of the now incontrovertible 
facts of the dream-state—the waking visiona of Foster and 
Stillman's friend, inspiration, ordinary dreams, trance, hypno- 
sis, mediumship-—that even the individusl’s mind is limited? 
It may be a likely guess that that portion of it which has been 
evolved directly in connection with reactions between material 
organism and material environment—the y mind, perhaps — 
is limited; but how about the 3 mind of the dream state 
as just particularized? Apparently it has not grown up in 
the observed processes of evolution; before Mesmer it had 
not attracted much attention beyond an occasional comment 
by an occasional genius; but all the while, with the evolution 
of the y mind, that s mind has been spasmodically manifest- 
ing itself more and more, until in our time such a man as 
Gladstone has pronounced its study the most important study 
of the age, and the first psychologist of recent years probably 
devoted more attention to it than to any other department 
of his subject. The y mind has observably been evolved, and 
we know, after a fashion, how. But let us amend that phrase- 
ology, and, provisionally at least, aay that the capacity to 
receive it has been evolved, This does not seem to contradict 
any facts, and may be useful. 

The z mind, on the other hand, seems sprung upon us all 
of a sudden, or at least upon our modern observation, though 
Joseph was an authority on it in Egypt, and there have been 
others, in their way. But our modern students of psycholog- 
ical evolution have hardly paid any attention to it, and the 
special students of it have hardly tackled it from the evo- 
lutionary standpoint. Why? I hazard a guess, May it not 
be that, unlike the y mind of everyday life, the s mind has 
not, to any significant extent, been evolved in the individual, 
that primarily it is as old as the universe, though it grows with 
all mental action in the universe—that it is the Cosmic Soul? 

What appears to be the human evolution of the y mind is 
mainly constantly i increasing ascertainment of truth alrea ae 
existing in the cosmic mind—open by logical and experimen 
processes to human knowledge. The s mind, on the other 
hand, may be the cosmic mind spasmodically flowing in with- 
out such process, but shaped into individuality by each con- 
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stitution, as each bay of the ocean gets individuality from the 
shores. - 

Accordingly, if any portion, and not all, of the mind 
survives bodily death, we would expect it to be the portion 
we have designated by z, and later it may be found interesting 
to inquire if, of the survivals alleged through the mediums, 
any preponderant portion is of the z mind—of that part of 
the personality least connected, or least obviously connected, 
with the evolutionary reaction between body and environ- 
ment; and if “evidential ” matter sought eo signally in vain 
is not after all part of the y mind, which is mainly an 
apparatus for the conduct of earthly life, and which, there- 
fore, we could hardly expect to find strong and clear beyond it. 

The phenomena suggest that the ordinary reactions between 
the body and its environment evolve the commonplace self- 
preserving faculties, and that exceptional circumstances which 
we don’t begin to understand—even heredity seems to have 
little to do with them—produce sporadic persons specially open 
to the exceptional forms of cosmic inflow—genius, medium- 
ship, and the rest. Even the quite general form of dreaming 
is by no means universal, and dreams of a high order seem to 
come rarely even to good dreamers, while persons subject to 
mediumistic visions are rarer than poets. 


The discovery, if discovery it be, that the subliminal self 
is the Cosmic Soul, may impress some readers as belonging 
in the same class with the immortal discovery in Natural 
History, made after so much investigation and reflection, that 
a snark is a boojum. Argument against such an impression 


would be wasted. The subliminal self is as much a part 


of accepted knowledge as is the law of association of ideas, 
and the Cosmic Soul is at least an intuition of most of the 
minds whose intuitions have been among the most important 
of humanity's guiding lights. The conception that the sub- 
liminal self and the Cosmic Soul are the same, may yet be 
demonstrated to a clearness that will place it among those 
beacons. 

(Let me not be misunderstood regarding the guidance of 
intuitions. They point out promising directions, but not 
always infallibly.) 
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Of the transcendent ego, or subliminal self, then, as gen- 
erally described, I see no evidence; but of it as the Coamic 
Soul, I see much evidence. 

The capacity to receive the Coemic Inflow and farther 
evolve it seems to be in course of evolution, and it often looks 

as if that capacity might, while we are yet in the body, 
"enormously enlarge our cosmic relations, through the dream 
state; and there is also enlargement for the old, old hope that 
when we leave the body we may remain ourselves, and yet 
become “one with God.” 

It looks, too, as if these possibilities might be the supreme 
justification for the evolution of the universe. There may 
be justification enough in birds and flowers, in the play of 
lambs and children, in sex, in love, in the maternity around 
which so much of the world’s worship has centered, in know- 
ledge, in wisdom, even as they have been ordinarily under- 
stood; but a new significance, a new joy, a new glory over 
and beyond them all sometimes seems to have been lately 
promised by that as yet dim conception of the Cosmic Soul. 


Now in wandering around amidst these mista I here come 
upon an idol whose exaggerated cult I hate, but there may 
be something in its temperate cult. I mean the idol of 
a priori knowledge—the notion that all knowledge is in the 
mind, waiting to be dug out. Though man’s mind may 
not contain latent all knowledge, assuming a cosmic mind, 
of course all knowledge is there, and the German professor 
evolving his camel in his study, so far as he had any telepathic 
communion with the cosmic mind, was right. But there is 
no sign that all knowledge is in any human mind or accessible 
by any human mind, even in the dream state. And unless it 
is there, it can hardly be dug out by contemplation unchecked 
by verification. 


And now, having extracted whatever hope or consolation— 
or amusement—we may have been able to derive from these 
pages of guesswork, let us see if we can get them into a 
paragraph. 

There are unquestioned facts—abundance of them outside 
so-called mediumahip—that demonstrate something in man 
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beyond his surface faculties, to which the terms transcendent 
ego and subliminal self have been applied. But is that ego 
merely of himself? Does it not seem to be rather each man’s 
share—that portion which the individual’s conformation and 
circumstances permit to pass into him—of that which tran- 
scends our conception, and of which we confesa our incapacity 
wholly to conceive, by such words as infinite and eternal, and 
which we attempt to express by such metaphors as “ kinship 
with the gods,” or the better one of “God in us”? If in 
that later metaphor we must include universal motion, why 
not universal mind? 

Around this vague conception, more perhaps than anywhere 
else, center the vague lights that we have on this whole subject. 
I shall try to indicate them wherever we meet them, but all 
my indications will necessarily be vague, and many of them 
inevitably mistaken; and as I have revised my work I have 
come to fear that my persistency in these attempts will sorely 
try your patience. But I believe the attempts would be 
much surer and less trying if the many men who have trod 
these misty paths before, every one of whom seems to have 
seen those lights, had tried more persistently to follow their 
indications; and I believe that the ultimate solution will be 
found among them. 


I hope this chapter may have suggested some of the wider 
notions of mind which recent experience demands, Yet it is 
very largely analogy and imagination. I don’t propose to 
go to the stake for it, or send anybody else for denying it. 
But, if you please, it is not all analogy or imagination, but it 
has a very visible claim to being hypothesis based on un- 
questionable facts, While we have been groping in the dark 
it has been a dark where some pretty definite things have kept 
turning up in some very suggestive ways. 

Speculation to account for facts, however mystic it may 
be, is a very different matter from the mysticism which scorns 
facts, and seeks truth only as visions and telepathic impres- 
sions from assumed mystic intelligences—often through the 
mortification of the flesh and vexations of the spirit, which 
seldom find truth, and generally weaken the powers that seek it. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MIND AND BRAIN AGAIN 


Now let us go on to some facts in the general constitution 
of mind which support the preposterous jumble of propositions 
in the last two chapters. Possibly as we proceed, they may 
seem less preposterous, and we may even find them supported, 
if that’s not too big a word, by others. 

But let us keep safe in the realization that, until all are 
verified, we must not assume them to be true, but equally 
realizing that verified fancy is the chief source of progress. 

These chapters are very repetitious. It has been said often, 
but is not apt to be said too often, that the first essential of 
good writing ia knowing what you are writing about. Now 
I am writing about certain facts, but as to the inferences from 
them, I don’t know: nobody knows: we are all guessing; but 
somebody must do the guessing and the bad writing—bookfuls 
of it—if our descendants are to know. The “common law” 
of our Cosmic Relations is going to be in no small degree 
developed, as much of the common law of our Civic Relations 
has been developed, by “text writers” correlating the cases. 

The vague notions of a cosmic mind are dimmed by the 
indications that mind is but a persistent individual secre- 
tion of brain; but the vague conceptions clear up again so 
far as we are able to think of mind as independent of brain. 
Some reasons for so thinking were given in Chapter III. 
There are others that I did not give there, because I thought 
that they would be less tedious here, where they could be con- 
sidered in connection with telepathy. 

We have seen some indications that mind may be not a 
product of our mechanical part, but a redistribution, into 
combinations ever growing higher, of a primordial element 
like force and matter—an element inherent in each atom 
of our structure, and also, like force and matter, constantly 
flowing into us from the external universe, and constantly 
going out. This primordial element I have already, probably 
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following somebody whom I have forgotten, termed mind - 
potential.“ But I would now expand that term to cover 
anything, from whatever it is that leads an amoeba to contract 
when touched (while any inorganic thing that looks like 
it, will not) up to whatever any psychic organism works over 
into something else—up to, say, the effects on the sensoria 
of the sounds in Nature which Beethoven works into a great 
piece of music, or the woodland colors and murmurs which 
inspired“ Thanatopsis,” or the charms of womanhood which 
have bred an infinite variety of poems. Moreover, each 
product of mind becomes mind-potential for farther products: 
so under that term I would include even the impressions 
made on the sitter or reader by an alleged personality ex- 
pressed through u sensitive. 

And there is not only more mind, but higher mind. Mind- 
potential, from its lowest to its highest forms, is constantly 
worked into higher forms, new thoughts, feelings, impulses, 
all sorts of mental and emotional products. If, then, there 
is a cosmic soul, it would seem as already intimated to be 
constantly growing by accretions from the souls developed on 
the planets. 

The material for furnishing copies of those individual 
souls, or so much of them as is worth copying, seems to be 
all there. Some specially gifted persons, more or less in the 
dream state, and all of us in ordinary dreams, are able to 
recover portions when even the memory of the originators 
cannot. And the mind-product can be recovered not only 
from each one’s own memories, but from each other’s mem- 
ories, and apparently in much greater degree, independently of 
the body, from some cosmic reservoir of all memories. 


Mind’s independence of the body, and its inflow to the 
individual from outside is farther suggested by the following 
group of considerations, some of which we have seen before 
from a different point, or used before for a different purpose. 

I. As we have seen, the matter and motion constituting 
a man can be in only one place at one time, but his thoughts 
and emotions can be in any number of places at any number 
of times. 

II. Mind, unlike matter and force, is free from limitation 
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and measurability. Motion disposes itself toward measure- 
ment in the most obliging manner: it sets part of itself off in 
the form of matter, which part we can measure readily ; it also 
places some of the remaining and imponderable part of itself 
at our disposition so that we can measure it by its effects 
upon matter. Even when it is amusing itself in blowing down 
forests, or tumbling seas, or splitting up the earth, or swing- 
ing planets, we can still measure it, but only by its effects 
upon matter. 

We cannot similarly measure mind. We can reduce to 
foot-pounds the power that rolls Neptune for a year; but we 
would never think of reducing to foot-pounds the thoughts 
of Bismarck that built the German Empire, or even those of 
Moltke that moved the armies which took part in the building. 
And yet, such is the continuity of the universe that strict 
classification fails here ag everywhere; the differences all 
around are but differences of degree. Mind is measurable, 
but thus far only in ways too insignificant to be worth taking 
into account. We can already, to some extent, measure it by 
its effect on matter, through the sphygmograph, for instance, 
and we shall measure it more; but it is hard to foresee that 
we shall measure it much. To measure mind as completely 
as we measure force we would have to know even more re- 
condite things than how many foot-pounds bring the flash 
to the hero’s eye, or the blush to the maiden’s cheek. And 
if we should ever think we had got the thing cornered, there 
might escape from somebody one little thought that would set 
all the men’s eyes in the world flashing and all the maidens’ 
cheeks blushing, and would prove our measurements naught. 

III. A given mental individuality varies from time to time 
more than its physical companion, the brain. The healthy 
powers of the body vary but little, but in inspiration and 
dream (including somnambulism, trance, etc.), the powers 
of the mind immensely surpass its ordinary powers. These 
enormous differences take place in the same person, and so 
suggest at least a partial independence of the brain. The 
inference springing from these differences, so far as I know, 
philosophers have, up to date, treated very queerly. On one 
hand, they have ignored it; they all, so far as I know, gen- 
erally assume that the colossal powers a man shows only 
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occasionally are carried about with him all the time. A 

more reasonable inference seems to be that they are not, 

but they are temporary increases in the flow into him from 

the Cosmic Soul. And on the other hand, of the philosophers 

I know who ordinarily ignore this inference, moat, if not all, 

incidentally imply it in such passages as those already quoted 
ing the Cosmic Soul. 

IV. Minds differ more than braing do in amount, and at 
least in mechanical structure. Just how much weight to 
attach to this we don’t know: for there may be differences 
in molecular structure that, if we knew them, would account 
for the differences in mind. Yet Dr. William Hanna Thom- 
son assures me that so far as we know, the differences in brains, 
when compared with the differences in minds, are as 
nothing. 

V. In addition to the enormous differences in amount be- 
tween the psychical manifestations of different individuals or 
of the same individual at different times, there seems to be 
another line of cleavage which may indicate something im- 
portant. On one side of the line is the group of manifesta- 
tions which are (a) under voluntary control, (b) shown by 
all men, and (c) running closely parallel with manifestations 
of physical force, as shown in increased flow of blood and 
consumption of tissue, and subsequent fatigue corresponding 
with the intensity and duration of the psychical manifesta- 
tions. On the other side is a group of manifestations (a) not 
under the control of the individual, (b) almost entirely 
(except in dreams) outside the experience of ordinary in- 
dividuals, and (c) not usually accompanied by any noticeable 
expenditure of physical force. With certain qualifications, 
which I will immediately specify, this second group includes 
inspirations, visions waking and sleeping, nearly all—perhaps 
all—veridical dreams, and nearly all—perhaps all—pleasant 
ones, and all the phenomena of somnambulism, hypnotism, 
and trance, and automatic writing and the other forms of 
mediumship. For convenience’ sake, all of these are generally 
included under the phrase the dream state,” even inspira- 
tion being often included with them. Inspiration is perhaps 
the principal borderland where the two groups, like all groups 
divided by human classification, shade into each other. 
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Ordinary dreams belong with the second group—of psycho- 
ses apparently independent of physical function, in so far as 
they are not to any extent under the control of the individual, 
are apparently not experienced by all men, and do not gen- 
erally involve any appreciable waste of force and tissue. But 
they are far from being unqualifiedly in the second group, 
because they are appreciably under the control of some men 
(Stevenson and van Eeden, for instance) and are experienced 
by a very large portion of mankind. In short, they, like 
inspiration, are on the borderland between ordinary psychic 
processes, and those which seem to be largely in the tran- 
scendent universe. 

The classification of the two groups is rough and tentative, 
partly because with our present knowledge we cannot be 
very sure of our material—we cannot be sure we have exact 
recollections of even our “best” dreams, and of many we 
have hardly any recollections at all. But the classification 
seems fairly to fit what material we have, and will be found 
to make a farther fit with some wider classifications to be 
attempted later. The differences are clear enough (and that 
is the point I am after), and suggest inflows through different 
channels—one from our worldly experiences, the others direct 
from the cosmic mind. 

As already noticed, “the dream-state” evinces powers en- 
tirely surpassing those of the vigilant state—in the reception 
' of higher-developed mind-potential, the vivifying of fainter 
memories, the solution of harder problems, the transcending 
of time and space, the reception of telepathic impressions, the 
veridical copies of personalities incarnate and (alleged) post- 
carnate, etc., etc. All these capacities seem illimitable, and 
again suggest inflowa from an illimitable source. 

The first of the groups of capacities those of waking hours 
that are common to all men, and subject to each man’s control, 
we more readily assume to be in some way peculiarly his— 
originated in his brain from the reactions of his soul with 
the universe—or even the secretion of his brain, than we can 
assume the same of those exceptional capacities in the second 
group which comparatively few men display, and no man to 
any great extent 22 " 

I think we shall find weight added to this suggestion as 
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we go on to consider illustrative details of the manifestation 
of the exceptional and mare or leas involuntary powers. 

In marking the differences between the two groups, one 
qualification is that although in the long run some phenomena 
of the dream-state do seem something of a physical tax, 
and even characterize some forms of invalidism, they occur 
more markedly with people in good health, and it is generally 
when they present anything shocking or distressful that they 
are attended by noticeable waste of force and tissue. Doubts 
have been thrown on this, the old ascetic idea of mortification 
of the fleah has even been held out as essential to mediumship. 
As a cause, this is not true at all; and as a result, it is seldom 
true farther than the fatigue occasioned by telekinesis. The 
cases of Foster, Colville, Tuttle, Davis, Mre. Piper, Mrs. 
Thompson are all the other way. Moses had rather defective 
health, and so had Home, but their cases make no larger pro- 
portion of the whole than would be those of the defectives 
among people not mediumistic. 

In psychosis apparently freed from physical parallelism, 
we may include much of the experience, perhaps all the best 
experience, of the mediums. Foster showed no more fatigue 
in his cheerful sitting with me than any other equally long 
sitting at a table would naturally involve, though he did show 
much from his more terrible experiences, as already narrated 
in the extracts from Bartlett. And Mrs. Piper, when favor- 
ably circumstanced and well taken care of, seems better for 
her trances than without them. Colville, we saw, emphatic- 
ally testified the same thing, and the general testimony is to 
the same effect. 

Of course this question of parallelism in the higher psycho- 
ses may be settled before long by experiment, though it is 
not easy to get together the proper conditions of experi- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the considerations expressed in the last few 
pages seem to offer a strong hint that there may be some 
modes of mental action without any physical correlate, In- 
deed have we not long been familiar in the dream-state with 
features that may perhaps be more easily accounted for by a 
hyper-physical or metaphysical psychosis than on any other 
theory yet in sight? 
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This hypothesia may throw some light on telepathy and 
receive some from it. A fundamental difficulty with telepathy 
is the assumed lack of a physical medium for transmission 
of the assumed physical changes in the agent’s brain to the 
brain of the recipient. Possibly one is not needed, but if one 
is, why are we not as much at liberty to assume an ether for 
these assumed vibrations as we have been to assume an ether 
for light or heat? But is it inconceivable that we may yet 
find that in the phenomena involving telepathy we can drop 
questions of “energy” and “neural tremors” al 
Apparently such a result will be inevitable if telepathy 8 
discarnate intelligences shall ever be accepted as part of 
established science. 

In this connection the following remarks by Myers are 
well worth considering (Pr. VI, 320f.): 


“When we come to telergy,—to the power of propagating in- 
fluences or phantasms at a distance 8 shall we add, of receiv- 
ing them when awake or 8 H. H. I — then the familiar paral- 
lelism between bodily and mental states assumes a quite 
strained and hypothetical air. At first.. «we spoke of phan- 
tasms coincident with moments of death or erises, as though 
a strong upheaval of the conscious being disengaged some in- 
fluence which might be felt afar off. But as further cases 
were gathered in it became clear that the ‘crisis’ which facili- 
tated telergic action was not necessarily a moment of conscious 
excitement or strain. Quite otherwise; for it was found that 
the ‘agent,’ at the moment of the apparition, was often asleep, 
or fainting, or even in a state of coma. Not the moment of 
death alone, but also the hours of abeyance and exhaustion 
which precede death, were found apt to generate these appear- 
ances. Nor is the moment of death itself, under ordinary 
circumstances, a moment of impulse or exaltation. Far oftener 
it is an imperceptible extinction of energies which have already 
waned almost into nothingness. 

“Tt would, then, be nearer the truth to say that telergic 
action varies inversely than that it varies directly, with the 
observable activity of the nervous system or of the conscious 
mind.” [Of., my suggestion earlier regarding brain S 
varying inversely as the grade of the psychic process. H. H.] 
And it follows that the presumption commonly urged againet 
the conscious mind’s continuance after bodily decay loses much 
of its force when we are considering this new-found form of 
mental energy. 60 much leas manifestly dependent upon 
states. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE IDEA 


Bur before we go on to explore the deeper mysteries, or, it 
may be, the higher heights, perhaps we had better put into 
our rucksacks another notion as old as philosophy, of which 
not much use has been made lately, but which, like the Cosmic 
Soul, is touched upon by pretty much everybody, and which 
seems to gain new significance under the light of recent 
developments. i ; 

We will perhaps best approach it indirectly. You and I 
enter the Metropolitan Museum from Fifth Avenue. Itry to 
turn to the right, but you say: “No! Let's go on and see 
the Parthenon.” I go with you to the model of the restora- 
tion, and say: “ Why, this is much more the Parthenon than 
the ruins on the Acropolis,” and you answer: “Oh, if we 
could only have seen the real one!” I suggest: “If you’re 
so much devoted to it, why don’t you devote some of your 
oppressive wealth to having it restored on the spot? Perhaps 
the Greek government would be happy to have you.” And 
you, being of rather a romantic turn, object: “But that 
wouldn’t be the Parthenon.” I ask: “Why not? Couldn’t 
you leave all that’s there now, to keep up the associations? ” 

You say: “ Perhaps, but the real architect couldn’t superin- 
tend it.” I answer: “If that counts, there's hardly a cathe- 
dral in Europe that lofty souls like yours have any right to 
gush over: for there’s hardly one that was finished in the 
lifetime of the architect, or within that of anybody who ever 
saw him. On the same principle, Beethoven’s last quartets, 
regarded by many connoisseurs as the greatest music in the 
world, are not the real thing: for he never heard them played: 
he composed them after he was deaf. And yet so far wrong 
is your contention that the work is not complete unless its 
creator supervises its production, that Beethoven’s deafness 
is regarded by some as having been a prerequisite of that great 
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music: it is doubted if his inspirations could have been so 
wonderful if they had been interrupted by any external sounds. 
Observe, too, please, in this connection, that, as there can be 
an indefinite number of legitimate copies of the music, or 
renderings of it, it seems reasonable that there could be as 
many legitimate Parthenons.” 

“The architect’ plan, then,” you suggest, must be the 
real thing.” 

In the hands of the workmen,” I answer, there were a 
dozen copies of it, and possibly the original draft itself. Is 
any one of them more the real thing’ than the other? Or 
would the firat draft be more ‘the real thing’ than any 
other? The ‘real thing,’ then, as you have probably antici- 
pated, is ‘the temple not built with hands’—the Idea in 
the mind of the genius; the architect’s plan, like the com- 
poser’s notes or the poet’s writing, is merely an expression 
of it; and any one of the three can be read from the paper 
and received by another mind, without marble, or musical 
instrument, or speech.” 

Ideas are the nearest to permanent of human productions, 
Buildings crumble, men die, all portraits of them vanish; still 
the Ideas of them seem indestructible. The Idea of St. Mark’s 
Campanile has just been expressed again after what some 
would presume to call “the real thing” fell. The Diad was 
not in writing: it was merely given to the air by the poet’s 
voice, and yet it outlasts Greece and Rome; and many a little 
poem survives, fresh and perfect, while the Pyramids crumble. 
The streams of force and matter that built up the bodies of 
generations pass on as their works decay, while the streams 
of mind going through the same bodies build Ideas that do 
not die. They live not only in the minds and records of suc- 
ceeding generations, but as the pervasiveness of mind seems 
unlimited, they seem also to survive in the Coamos inde- 
pendently of the generations of men. 

When, as in dreams and trances, we are not occupied with 
the phenomena called the material world, copies of the Ideas 
come in upon us from unlimited distances in time and space. 
Sometimes the artist draws them, just as the architect’s assist- 
ants do; or as some artist, thousands of years after the archi- 
tect is dead, extracts his Idea from the ruins or some other 
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manifestation. William Blake, as he happens to be both seer 
and artist, sees and reproduces any number of strange people 
and things from ancient or distant environments; and with 
such vraisemblance that it is hard, and probably ‘unnecessary, 
to believe that the originals never had “material” form. And 
in dreams we all of us see similar things, both clearly and 
jumbled up. “See” is a limited and inaccurate term. Our 
senses are of course mere machines for doing what some of us, 
in some conditions, can do a great deal better without them. 
This generalization goes even so far as our muscles. Under 
some circumstances, just as the telepsychic genius has no need 
of senses, the telekinetic genius has no need of muscles. Thus 
we get a glimpse of what seems to be a soul without the need of 
a body. And yet we get no glimpse of any way in which that 
soul could have been developed without a body. We do get 
a glimpse, however, of its ultimately, after being developed, 
getting along without a body; and in the apparent relations 
of the individual soul with the cosmic soul, we get a glimpse 
of how. 


The foreshadowing of this set of notions in Plato is probably 
the nearest distinct of those heretofore presented. As dug 
out by Weber (I am through digging in Plato, for myself or 
even for my readers), it relates to at least two distinct things 
—one, abstract or generalized ideas—beauty, strength, wisdom, 
as distinguished from beautiful, strong, and wise persons; 
the other nearly what I have tried to express; he says, for 
instance (or Weber says for him, op. cit., 84): 

“The Ideas are the models or the originals, and the natural 

or the individuals are the copies....They are the 


thoughts of God, which no human intelligence can way, re- 
produce, but which are none the less real, absolutely real. 


But he goes on (op. cit., p. 84): 


“Now, every beautiful object, be it a man or a statue, an act 
or an individual, is soad to destruction and oblivion; 9 
in itself is imperishable, 

Now I have tried to clarify an impression not merely that 
generalities are indestructible (as they can be in a succession 
of particulars even if the particulars be perishable in detail), 
but that behind each particular thing is an individual Idea— 
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may I say a concrete Idea ?—which is indestructible; and that 
all things which appeal to the senses are merely copies of 
the Idea which transcends the sensee—that this is true even 
of our bodies, and that when they are gone the Idea sur- 
vives. 

Weber says of this conception as expressed by Plato 
(pp. 85-6) : 

“To sum up: (1) The Ideas are real beings; (2) the Ideas 
are more real than the objects of sense; (3) the Ideas are the 
only true realities; the objects of sense possess a bor- 
rowed existence, a reality which they receive from the Ideas. 
The Ideas are the eternal patterns (wapadelynera) after which 
the things of 5 are made; the latter are the images (add) 
the imitations, the imperfect copies (dera, puýouç), The 
entire sensible world is nothing but a symbol, an allegory, or 
a figure of speech. Ths meaning, the Idea expressed by the 
thing, alone concerns the philosopher. His interest in the sen- 
sible world is like our interest in the portrait of a friend of 
whose living presence we are deprived. 

The world of sense is the copy of the world of Ideas; and 
conversely the world of Ideas resembles ita image Parmenides, 
183; Timeus, 48.” 

Not only do Ideas seem stored up somewhere independently 
of human minds, but are there not indications that Ideas are 
produced there—that there are possible sources of all the 
ideas which reach us, even those of us who cannot express 
them? As one such, I know that, as I shall particularize later, 
I have seen things in my dreams superior to any that human 
art has yet accomplished, and sò, I presume, have others. 
Nay, we all know that each supreme work of art is a presenta- 
tion of such an Idea, whether it came in an ordinary dream 
or in s waking inspiration. But of those who have thus ex- 
pressed any work, I have never met the recorded experience 
(pace Poe's doubtful account of “ The Raven”) of one who 
claims to have created it himself. On the contrary, they are all 
eager to claim that they were “ inspired ” by the muse or the 
god or the daimone—whatever anthropomorphic character 
they may have given to the power not themselves. If asked 
if they are proud of their work, they convey as best they can 
the feeling that they are proud of being so constituted as to 
be—of being selected to be—the mediums of their inspira- 
tions fram their respective divinities. 
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Now Du Prel, Myers, and their school want to dethrone 
those old divinities, and deprive the artist of his claim to be 
the agent of a higher power; and so have provided him with 
their “subliminal self, which throws out these splendid 
things as a spring throws water—a consciousness of his own— 
he does it himself after all; but they haven’t told us where 
are the headwaters of the spring. 

I suspect both sides are right, as they are in so many world- 
old battles, The artist is inspired by the god, and the god— 
the coamic soul—is his subliminal consciousness, as the cosmic 
force is the motive power of his heart. You may not under- 
stand how it is 80 (I certainly do not), but while you can 
begin by thinking of the man and the cosmic power separately, 
you can no more round out a conception of either without 
including the other than you can round out a conception of 
the voluntary nervous aystem through which man acts, without 
including the involuntary nervous system through which the 
cosmos supplies man the capacity to act. In this unity of 
diversity, independence with dependence, free will linked to 
another will, “ Behold! I show you a mystery.” This is of 
course as true as it was of Paul's. But how should it be 
other than a mystery? These things are on the borderland 
of our knowledge, where the best we can do is to fumble 
in the dark, unless, as some of the wisest think, it were still 
better to keep out of the dark altogether. But some others 
of the wisest think that we can learn very valuable things there 
—perhaps strike an electric switch: eo let us fumble a little 
farther. 

Every creation of man—from tool to temple—has behind 
it an Idea—the man’s Idea furnished him by the God. An 
object of Nature expresses God's Idea direct, not com- 
municated through man. In a portrait, it is expressed in 
another form by man, as the builder expresses the architect's 
idea. But back of each object of art or Nature, there lies the 
Idea. (See p. 487, I. 8 from bottom.) 


Now how about us? Some of us are pretty fine creations— 
a few of us more beautiful, more august, than any works of 
art. Was there an Idea ”—a plan ”—behind the creation 
of each one of us? In what mind? Certainly not in the 
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mind of either parent: neither of them had a definite idea 
of what one of us would be like, beyond a possible remote 
composite of both of them: anything like a prophetic sketch 
or “ plan ” of one of us in their minds was out of the question. 
But I hope I am not too wild in suggesting that somehow the 
Idea of each one of us got into the universe—perhaps before 
the spermatozoön entered the ovum, perhaps only as the in- 
dividual was developed. 

Is it unreasonable, then, to fancy that the Idea of each 
of us was and is in the Cosmic Mind, and just as the Parthe- 
non in stone is but one copy of the architect’s Idea, so, from 
the “Idea” of one of us in the Coamic Mind is constructed 
the copy we know in carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
iron, and a few other elements? That copy resists pressure 
and, varying a good deal in dimensions and details, sometimes 
abides a hundred years. It assimilates food, wastes tissues, 
sees, hears, thinks, feela, talks, and interchanges thoughts and 
feelings, and is in all ways apparent to our waking senses. 
Those Ideas have also been expressed in various other copies 
descriptions, photographs, paintings, statuee—as well as in 
our bodies and souls themselves. 

Then outaide of our ordinary waking senses, in vision, 
dream, trance, still other copies are presented. These other 
copies do not abide with us long, though they return, and they 
do think, feel, talk, weep, laugh, interchange thoughts and 
feelings, resist pressure, and perform other physical functions, 
certainly the most intense of them, though they may not have 
been observed to perform all. Thus the expressions of an Idea 
are both physical and psychical. Apparently the more impor- 
tant expression is the psychic—eo important that even while 
the two are together, from Homer down to Lincoln, the phys- 
ical one sometimes appeara to have been only ancillary— 
evolved only that it might promote the evolution of the other. 
The physical expression in time disappears before our eyes. 
The Idea on its psychic side (assuming its existence and 
reasoning from the Ideas of other things) seems somehow not 
subject to death, and we often act on assumptions possibly 
no wilder than that it may find farther expression after the 
death of the copy we call the body. 

As the Idea behind the San Marco Campanile was capable 
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of resurrection though the bricks fell, so, we have some faint 
evidence, abide the Ideas behind our visible frames, though 
their atoms disintegrate; and so, apparently much more prob- 
ably, abide the Ideas constituting our psychic individualities. 
They keep bobbing up in the most unexpected and inex- 
haustible ways from what has been called the subliminal soul, 
and what some of us prefer to call the cosmic soul. They 
come up in ordinary dreams and in all sorts of visions; come 
up in copies which closely duplicate the familiar “living” 
body and “living” soul, and have sometimes made com- 
munications later demonstrated to have been “true,” and 
sometimes more important than anything in our waking life. 
We know as a fact that these dream copies have apparently 
been expressed over and over again, often very strikingly, 
through many “ mediums,” and there would be no little justi- 
fication for calling gratuitous the efforts to make them out 
anything leas than copies. The dream copies as presented by 
the mediums, are not always as complete or as convincing as 
the copy our faculties have enabled us to know during ordinary 
life, or as the copies in our own dreams. But there is a strong 
presumption that the expressions through the mediums may 
not be convincing because the method of expression is poor. 
We know, too, that this later sort of expression is very recent, 
and, like many faculties under evolution, unaccountably spo- 
radic, and appears to be as yet in a stage very elementary 
compared with s possible later one. 

Now with these demonstrations, such as they are, to our 
presumably elementary apprehension, such as it is, of the sur- 
vival of the Idea, and of its various presentations, is it wildly 
extravagant to suppose that the Idea really does survive death 
in new expreasiona—new bodies even, to which the one with 
which we are familiar may be merely preliminary and rudi- 
mentary ? 

This is not sheer guesswork built up on a jumble of words 
which in themselves are but professions of ignorance: it is a 
tentative interpretation of facte, which we have got to inter- 
pret somehow, or resign the right and responsibility to use 
our intellects. It may be all wrong, but doesn’t it seam to 
be in a direction where truth may ultimately appear more 
clearly ? 
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I have deliberately put some chapters of guesswork re- 
garding these psychic mysteries right in the midst of the 
phenomena to which the guesses apply, instead of putting 
them before all the phenomena as deductions for the phe- 
nomena to verify; or after them all, as inductions which the 
phenomena suggest. The inconsistency has been partly due 
to the matter being so tangled up that it is hard to discuss 
any without being led to discuss more, but partly because in 
such uncertain studies it is well, after enough facts have been 
given to justify any guesses, to make the guesses as aids to the 
mere exposition of the remaining facts, not to speak of their 
interpretation. 

We will now go on to the partly anticipated phenomena. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


POSSESSION (DU IN GENERAL 


Ws now come to the phenomens which bring the question 
of the Cosmic Inflow closer than do any others, and which, 
of all the field we are exploring (and some would think of 
all human annals), are probably the most interesting and the 
most puzzling. They are perhaps the only phenomena whose 
claims to interpretation by the spiritistie hypothesis are ad- 
mitted by the weight of authority to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Nearly all such telepsychoses as have been recounted here 
take place while the sensitive is in possession of his usual 
faculties, and are described or expressed by the medium volun- 
tarily. But there are telepsychoses which are expressed in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously. Between these two classes of 
expressions there is of course (as always between associated 
groups) a transition group. In fact conformably with the in- 
structive gradualness of the transitions in Nature to which I 
have alluded so often, we find all degrees of such phenomena, 
from the simplest telepathy to the inspiration which leads 
almost everybody occasionally, without conscious effort, to 
“ surpass himself”; to that which seta “the poet's eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling”; to that which sets Mrs. Verrall, while 
otherwise perfectly conscious, to writing intelligent things 
she does not intend; to that which sets Stainton Moses and 
Mrs. Piper similarly writing while their intelligence is other- - 
wise engaged—perhaps in studying a profound treatise or 
something else utterly at variance with the written topics; to 
that which makes Mrs. Holland occasionally write in trance, 
and Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Thompson always; and so by degrees 
to the apparently complete Possession,” where the medium’s 
soul appears to abandon the body and leave it at the service of 
the hypothetical souls who use it to express themselves. 

When the medium’s soul is thus apparently absent, the 
vital processes still continue: they are carried on througli 
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the sympathetic nerve and its connections; while the brain— 
with all thought, feeling, and voluntary movement—is appar- 
ently abandoned by the original 8 apparently 
open to use of other 

These individualities, in a inflection, and, some- 
times, gesture, appear as boys and girls, adults and old 
people, men and women; Americans, Indians, English, French, 
Hawaiians, Chinese; schoolboys, pedagogues, scholars, philoso- 
phers, prize-fighters, butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers. 
All talk through the medium with a dramatic verisimilitude 
that, while perhaps never reaching the impressivenesa or 
humor of the great dramatists, seems, in variety and faithful- 
ness to nature, almost, if not quite, to surpass them all. 

The ways of accounting for these strange phenomena we 
will consider incidentally in connection with the phenomena 
themselves, and systematically after we have been over as 
full accounts of them as space permits. 

Many students believe that the soi-disant other souls are 
simply dissociated personalities of the medium, but at least 
for purposes of study, we must discriminate Possession from 
Dissociation, and yet the difference between them, like so 
many differences we have noted, is so gradual that it is hard 
to tell where one ceases and the other begins. Perhaps the 
best distinction is that where a person thinks and acts unlike 
“thonself,” without claiming to be any other specific person 
who has existed, we consider the new personality simply dis- 
aociated—we might almost say—differentiated from the old. 
This is generally the result of accident or disease. But when 
the new personality appears without any occasion from acei- 
dent or disease, and claims to be somebody that has existed in 
another body, and talks and acts, and especially shows excep- 
tional knowledge, as if it had eo existed, some commentators 
aay, often provisionally, that the new body is possessed by 
the soul that formerly“ possessed ” the other body. 

But this classification, like all others, is defective: for there 
are many insane persons who believe themselves to be some- 
body else—some of them always, some only occasionally. 
But they do not show enough of the foregoing requirements 
to fool anybody, and have not noticeably displayed mediumistic 
phenomens. 
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On reading the proofs, I see that it will probably be well, 
without disturbing the preceding two paragraphs, to state here, 
as a possible clue through the labyrinth we are approaching, 
the conclusion I have reached (tentatively: that’s as far as 
it is yet time to go) that the phenomena of apparent posses- 
sion result from the medium’s identifying thonself with, 
and so acting out, charactera that are telepathically presented 
in dreams, possibly by the sitter, possibly by other incarnate 
intelligence, possibly by postcarnate intelligence, possibly by 
any two of those things, or by all. This cryptic utterance 
comes from so many considerations that to make it clearer by 
giving them, especially with their illustrations, would be vir- 
tually to give the rest of the book: so we may as well resume 
that process. 


It seems a corollary from the law of evolution that there 
should always be not only a few men vaatly greater than the 
rest, but also that when new and strange faculties appear, they 
should appear only in a few people. Dreams we all have, som- 
nambulism not so many have, and hypnotism and trance we 
have long known occasionally; but telepathy and“ medium- 
ship” and “ possession,” all three seem to be comparatively 
rare wonders of yesterday, though of course some scholars 
think they have found evidence of them, as of everything 
else, in remote antiquity. 

We ehall find in all these phenomena many traits in com- 
mon. Unfortunately, it seems impossible to give the phe- 
nomena names which do not imply opinions; and this while 
the weight of judgment appears to be that the time for 
opinions is not yet come. A prominent alternate name for 

ession” is automatism, and Myers has so established 
it that some objections to it seem worth considering. 

Inanimate matter is generally moved by the immediate 
epplication of outside force. When the force is stored up 
within the matter, so that when it is released the matter 
appears to be self-moving, the motion is called automatic. 
Myera applies the term to all superusual experience and 
function in the broadest sense, covering all superusual sensa- 
tion, waking and sleeping; but when he applied the term 
automatic to the writthg and speaking and gesticulating of 
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the sensitivea, he supported the thesis that those acts were 
not performed by the consciousnesses of the mediums, but 
by consciousness outside; while he called the phenomena auto- 
matic he strove with all his strength to prove them hetero- 
matic, and produced in the reader's apprebension—mine, at 
least—a good deal of wobbling. 

To one who has groped much among these uncertainties 
there can be no wonder that a man of even Myera’s ability 
sometimes fell into an inconsistency, especially as he naturally 
used the language as he found it. And yet in this case it 
seems a little strange that, with his facility in coining words, 
he rested content with the old one. 

His definition of automatism is (Human Personality, I, 
222): 


“The products of inner vision or inner audition externalized 
into quasi-percepte,—thees form what I term sensory autom- 
atisms. The messages conveyed by movements of limbs or 
hand or tongue, initiated by an inner motor impulse beyond 
the conscious will—these are what I term motor automatisms, 
And I claim that when all these are surveyed together their 
essential analogy will be recognized beneath much S of 
form. They will be seen to be messages from the subliminal 
to the supraliminal self; endeavors—conacious or unconscious 
—of submerged tracts of our personality to present to ordinary 
waking thought fragments of a knowledge which no ordinary 
waking thought could attain.” 


Here he clearly restricts the whole business to the indi- 
vidual soul: no sign yet of his attributing any of it, as he 
does later, to other intelligences acting through the organism 
instead of its usual soul. 

But he goes on (p. 223) to say that: 

* All human terrene faculty will be in this view simply a 
selection from faculty existing in the metetherial world; such 


part of that antecedent, even if not individualized, faculty as 
may be expressible through each several human organism.” 


Faculty existing i in the metetherial world“ seems a pretty 
good expression for Cosmic Soul. 
Furthermore, on page 218, under Hypnotism, he had said: 


“There may be a truth—deeper than we can at this moment 
stay to discuss—in many subjective experiences of poets, philo- 
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will—we live and move and have our being; and it may well 
be that certain dispositions of mind, certain phases of person- 
ality, may draw in for the moment from that energy a fuller 
italizing A 
He closes the chapter with: 


Let men realize that... their own spiritas are co-operative 
elements in the cosmic evolution, are part and parcel of the 
ultimate vitalizing Power.” 

Myers wrote these passages in speculation on the source 
of the curative power of hypnotism, and they seem to in- 
dicate the conviction I have already expressed that hyp- 
notism opens the soul to influxes from a cosmic reservoir of 
knowledge and will, just as other agencies open the blood 
and nerves to influxes from the cosmic store of matter and 
force. This is a broader view than the exclusively individual 
one of the subliminal self. Though not without vagueness and 
paradox, it certainly seems pointed to by the facta; it offers 
an explanation where “subliminal self” is but a name; and 
is at least implied, even when terminologically ignored, by 
almost every writer on the subject. Our supraliminal souls 
are individual, but they blend more or less with our subliminal 
souls, which, as I fear I am wearying you by contending, 
seem to be such inflows from a cosmic soul as our individual 
make-ups permit. 

We cannot draw a definite line between the supraliminal 
and the subliminal, any more than we can between any other 
related categories, and we are hardly to be charged with 
inconsistency if, in treating of one aspect of soul, we omit, 
or fail, to keep the other aspects equally in front. But does 
it not seem probable that we will be on a more helpful way 
to the truth if, in treating the subliminal aspect, we keep as 
far as we can from confining it to the personal character- 
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istics, and keep prominent, as far as we can, the coemic 
characteristics? True it seems to be that strictly personal 
characteristics determine the inflow of the cosmic element, 
but as we look out through the channels open in the per- 
sonality, we catch glimpses of that to which we can see no 
limit in content or time, and to which we give the names that 
only express our incapacity—infinite and eternal. 

But although Myers so clearly went for his automatism 
outside of the purposeful individual, and into a cosmic in- 
flow, later, as we shall have abundant occasion to see, he 
absolutely leaves the cosmic inflow, and yet does not return 
to the subliminal individual soul of his “automatist,” but 
attributes the “messages” to individual souls which have 
left the body, and this he does without any insistent recur- 
rence to his implied suggestion that both are different aspects 
of the same thing—the individual souls as parts of the cosmic 
soul, 

This all seems very inconsistent, and it ts very inconsistent 
unless the postcarnate souls and the automatist’s soul are all 
regarded as parts of the cosmic soul. But for “ subliminal 
self“ substitute “cosmic soul,” or, more definitely, “ cosmic 
inflow,” and we have a hypothesis consistent with iteelf so 
far as one in these vague regions can be, 

But I don’t recall Myers ever being consistent enough to 
perform that very simple feat of substitution; and it wae 
avoided with what seemed to me almost fatuous care by Du 
Prel, an immediate forerunner in Fechner’s doctrine of the 
subliminal self, who, for all I know, may have invented the 
name, Du Prel’s motive, however, was plain enough: he 
wrote in the days of the reaction against the old theologies, 
begun by Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and their fellow-laborers 
on the Continent, and carried out on the Continent to such 
extremes that Du Prel and many others would account for 
a thing on any hypothesis, no matter how extravagant, rather 
than on one involving an intelligent cause and regulator be- 
hind the phenomenal universe: apparently for fear that some- 
body might call it God. Man’s was the highest intelligence 
for which they would see any evidence, and they gave him a 
“subliminal self” to account for any manifestations in or 
through him which, a generation earlier, would have been 
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called superhuman, and seem eo to some of us in this genera- 
tion. 

Du Prel was specially put to it to account for the per- 
sonalities that oppose the eelf in dreams, and he fished 
them out of his universal reservoir—‘ the subliminal.” If 
in a dream or trance an individuality leads you along some 
ridgepole you never could have traversed alone, or solves some 
problem beyond your powers, or even opposes you with some 
knock-down argument you never thought of, that other per- 
sonality is simply your “ divided self — according to Du Prel 
and his company; but according to some simpler souls, in- 
cluding mine, that other individuality is more nearly what 
it appears to be—an independent inflow of the cosmic soul 
into you. The modus operandi I don’t attempt to explain, 
but Id rather attempt that than Du Prel’s and Myers's job 
of explaining the second personality as a divided part of the 
first. 

Myers hung on to the hypothesis and the name for it, and 
this he did after he had accepted the human personality’s 
survival of bodily death, and the cosmic soul; and he did s0 
much to popularize the individual subliminal hypothesis in 
the English-speaking world, that he seemed to feel for it the 
affection sometimes felt for an adopted child. If he had 
risen so far beyond his partiality for his bantling just as it 
was, as to persistently identify it with the cosmic inflow, he 
would, if I mistake not, have avoided many inconsistencies 
and have added materially to the unity of his work. Of 
course in the present state of our knowledge this proposed 
shape of the hypothesis would probably have run him into 
other inconsistencies, as I am perfectly conscious that it is 
running me; but I think it would still have left the balance 
to the good, and have brought us a step nearer to correlating 
the phenomena with established knowledge. 

But in every one of the steps Myers certainly did go out- 
side of the sensitive for his motive power. The operations 
of the medium's brain, or hand, or tongue, or other members, 
are apparently caused by an agency other than the conacious- 
ness which we ordinarily recognize as the specific human 
being. That agency may be what is called the subliminal 
consciousness, but the chief English-speaking apostle of the 
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term, while he says it is that, defines that into something 
more. The agency may be some sort of a halfway cosmic 
soul, as one individuality amusing itself by aping other in- 
dividualities (not a very likely hypothesis); or it may be s 
really coamic soul acting in a genuine capacity not yet clearly 
comprehensible—differentiating itself into each individual— 
thus becoming originator and sustainer of individual souls, 
and, in some as yet mysterious way, identical with them. 
Things seem to point this way, and Myers, apparently in 
spite of himeelf, involuntarily kept admitting that they did. 

I do not say that he was not justified in doing so, and 
that the phenomena are really heteromatic, but if, like Myers, 
I were fully confirmed in a belief in spiritism, I should say 
so. Myers's inconsistency in using the word automatic when 
he means heteromatic probably is due to his trying to ride two, 
or rather three, horses. If all the phenomena are due to his 
pet subliminal soul, and that is all shut up in the medium, 
the proceedings are of course automatic. But once admit 
telepathy, even from the sitter, not to speak of teloteropathy 
from remote incarnate intelligences, and much less from dis- 
carnate ones, and your automatism is gone. As the writings 
profess to be heteromatic, and as the theory of the cosmic 
inflow, which I tentatively accept, would make them heter- 
omatic, I shall call them heteromatic. 


Between the holders of the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self there is confusion and controversy. The spiritistic side, 
led perhaps by Myers and adhered to by Hodgson, Lodge, and 
others, claima that the medium’s subliminal soul is a distinct 
thing, and that there are other things equally distinct appear- 
ing as the souls of the“ possessors ” of the medium, all of 
which souls, they incidentally admit, may be inflows from 
the coamic soul. 

The anti-spiritistic side, led perhaps by Podmore, admits 
the subliminal soul, but as to the possessions being manifesta- 
tions of other souls, they are no such things, but mere processes 
of the medium’s subliminal soul—largely telepathic reflec- 
tions from other incarnate souls. The dramatic quality of 
these reflections, initiative, comment, repartee, discussion, 
disagreement, even violent argument, expressions of satiafac- 
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tion and dissatisfaction ranging all the way from joy to a 
rage that smashes thinge—all this is left unaccounted 
for. 

There is a third group in the controversy, led perhaps by 
James, which goes very little farther than to say: it is not 
yet time for an opinion. 

And there is at least a fourth position, though I hardly 
seo signs of its being occupied by a group, which would 
claim that there seem some glimmerings of everybody being 
right (as in most controversies) in the direction of the 
hypothesis, as yet very vague and paradoxical, that although 
the individual soul is contained within the pretty definite 
limits of its individuality, yet within those limits, it is a 
portion—a sort of bay if you please, of the cosmic soul, and 
is subject to occasional influxes or tides from the cosmic 
soul in the shape of all sorts of inspirations (which turns the 
fluid metaphor of a tide into a gaseous one), not only those 
of music, poetry, hypothesis, eloquence, etc., but of all sorts 
of dreams and visions, normal or hypnotic, and“ pogseasions ” 
of all degrees, from heteromatic writing up to entire apparent 
substitution or at least predominance of a soul that, like the 
minor inspirations or poaseasions, has drifted in from the 
cosmic aggregate. 


In writing this hypothesis I have been trammeled by the 
inevitable behindhandedness of words in such connections, 
and the most abstract words being, as we all know, metaphors 
from material things. I am very conscious, too, that the 
statement contains a luxuriant abundance of things already 
said by others as well as myself, and I again crave your 
patience for my repetitions. The conceptions are necessarily 
too vague for definite statement once for all, and whether they 
are anything more than mirages, and even if they are only 
mirages, what they are can best be determined by approach- 
ing them through all the avenuea that may be found open. 

Whether the “ possession” is only apparent, or is partial, 
or is complete, or is one at one time and the others at other 
times, ia an open question. Apparently all three may occur 
in the same sitting. 

There is undoubtedly another soul than the medium’s in- 
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volved, but the method of its action upon him, perhaps we 
shall find, does not go so far as substitution for his soul. 

Mrs. Sidgwick very fully and ably argues this view in 
Pr. XV, but she pays 80 little attention to the dramatic 
elements in the sittings—attributing them almost exclusively 
to telepathy, even if from postcarnate spirits, that the argu- 
ment leaves my opinion in suspense, except so far as my 
fumbling feeling about the Coamic Soul sometimes seems 
to render both telepathy and possession names for something 
bigger. 

Of course there may have been what we provisionally call 
possession in many of the phenomens already given, especially 
those under telepathy; but the indications of it are much 
stronger in the set which we now approach —heteromatio 
writing and dramatic impersonation. The ancients also asso- 
ciated the idea with dreams and the like, and we may yet 
be brought back to a somewhat similar impression. I, for 
one, have reached it already. 


CHAPTER XXV 
POSSESSION(?) IN HETEROMATIO WRITING 


On revising this chapter, I find it among the most unsatis- 
factory in the book, and my own work in it among its most 
unsatisfactory parts. Yet its relation to some of the least 
unsatisfactory of later chapters, leads me to advise you, if 
your patience is not yet exhausted, at least to skim through it. 


Ever since there was writing, of course there has been 
writing more or less “ inspired.” 

The capacity for it, as Dr. Crookes declares of the capacity 
for telekinesis, seems to exist in some degree in everybody. 
James says (Memories and Studies, pp. 199-200) : 


“I have come to see in automatic writing one example of a 
department of human activity as vast as it is enigmatic. Every 
sort of person is liable to it, or to something equivalent to it it; 

.our subconscious region seems, as a rule, to be domina 
either by a crazy ‘ will to make-believe,’ or by some curious ex- 
ternal force impelling us to personation. first difference 
between the psychical researcher and the inexpert person is that 
the former realizes the commonness and typicality of the phe- 
nomenon here, while the latter, less informed, thinks it so rare 
as to be unworthy of attention. I wish to go on record for the 
commonness. 

“The next thing I wish to go on record for is the presence, 
f 

ads e 


Mahomet professed that the Koran was entirely hetero- 
matic from the Angel Gabriel. 

Swedenborg was devoted mainly to science, and with great 
success, until 1745, when he claimed that God appeared to 
him and said: “I have chosen thee to unfold the spiritual 
sense of the Holy Scripture. I will myself dictate to thee 
what thou shalt write”; and surely from even the very un- 
sympathetic point of view which I myself share, the writing 
was a very extraordinary performance. 

839 
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Blake, time and again, disclaimed voluntary authorship of 
his writings. 
Accounts of several other heteromatic writers are given in 
Miss Underhill’s Mysticism and Psychology, pp. 78-80: 


Madame Guyon states in her autobiography, that when she 
was composing her works she would experience a sudden and 
| irresistible inclination to take up her pen; though feeling wholly 
. incapable of literary composition, and not even knowing the 
subject on which she would be impelled to write. If she resisted 
this impulse it was at the cost of the most intense discomfort. 
| She would then begin to write with extraordinary swiftness; 
| words, elaborate arguments, and appropriate quotations coming 
to her without reflection, and so quickly that one of her longest 
books was written in one and a half days. 

„In writing I saw that I was writing of things which I had 
never seen: and during the time of this manifestation, I was 
given light to perceive that I had in me treasures of knowledge 
and understanding which I did not know that I 

“ Similar statements are made of St. Teresa, who declared that 
in writing her books she was powerless to set down anything but 
that which her Master put into her mind. So Blake said of 
* Milton’ and Jerusalem,’ ‘I have written the poems from im- 
mediate dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty lines 
at a time, without premeditation and even against my will. The 
time it has taken in writing waa thus rendered non-existent, and 

an immense poem exists which seems to be the labor of a long 
life, all produced without labor or study. 

“There are, of course, extreme forms of that strange power 
of automatic composition, in which words and characters arrive 
and arrange themselves in defiance of their authors’ will, of 
which most posta and novelists possess a trace...... n 


As already indicated, apparent possession to the extent of 
heteromatic writing was manifested in America by, among 
others, Tuttle, Davis, and Colville. Foster never did it to 
any extent. 

Here is a case from Stillman, through a friend whom he 
calla Miss A. (op. cit., I, 190-1) : 

“ After having been for some time troubled by the rappings 
she began to feel involuntary motions in her Tight hand which 
increased to constantly recurring violent exercise of the muscles, 
when it occurred to her from the character of the motions that 
the hand wanted a pencil to write and she laid paper and a 
pencil on the table. Her hand then took possession of the 
pencil and began te scrawl eee over the paper until, after 
the interval of many days, the agency seemed to have sufficient 


i 
if 
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control over the muscles to form legible letters....The hand 
wrote legibly and neatly in reply to mental, i. e., ques: 
tions, she having no control of the muscles so long as the 
‘influence’ .. chose to use it. She knew what was written only 
when the writing was finished and she read it, as we did; and 
the writing was... quite as regular and well formed when her 
eyes were bandaged ... As a further test of the involuntary 
character of this we.. tried her with.. «my brother talk- 
ing with her from one aide of the table, while she was writing 
in reply to my mental questions on the other 

bse Under these circumstances she wrote for us the re- 
plies in conversations with what purported to be the spirits 

three deceased relatives. and the handwriting of the... 
series of communications was a better imitation of their writing 
than I, knowing it, could have produced. That of my sister 
in-law...my brother — fk „ass that of his wife, but 
that of our brother was a perfect reproduction down to the 
smallest accidents, and that which was given as the responses 
of my cousin equally so, and executed with a rapidity of which 
I was incapable—a large scrawling hand, that of our brother 
being of a character entirely opposed, alowly and laboriously 
ormed, with occasional omissions of the last line of a final n 
quite common in his writing. The girl had never known either 
of these relatives.” 


Stainton Moses was about the earliest of the heteromatic 
writers who have come under modern scientific criticism. 
The writing began in 1878, nine years before the foundation 
of the S. P. R., so, though none of it is given before Vol. VIII, 
chronologically it properly comes before that from others 
given in earlier volumes. 

In addition to the diary-like account of his séances, upon 
which we have already drawn, he left twenty-four note- 
books of automatic writing, which are treated by Myers in 
Pr. VIII, IX, XI. He says (Pr. XI, 64): 


“These automatic messages were almost wholly written by 
Mr. Moses’s own hand while he was in a normal waking state. 
The 1 are of two kinds. (1) There is one long pas- 
sage . Mr. Moses to have been written by himself 
while i in a atate of trance. (2) There are, here and there, a few 
words alleged to be in ‘ direct writing ’;—written, that is to say, 
by invisible hands, but in Mr. Moses's presence. 

“Putting these exceptional instances aside, we find that the 
writings generally take the form of a dialogue, Mr. Moses 
proposing a question in his ordinary thick, black handwriting. 
An answer is then generally, though not always, given; written 
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also by Mr. Moses, and with the same pen, but in some one 
of various scripts which differ more or less widely from his 
own.” 


And elsewhere (Pr. IX, 257-8): 


Reiter eee ee 
themselves by raps, &c., at Mr. Moses’s sittings with his friends, 
and also wrote through his hand when he was alone. In this, 
as in other respects, Mr. Moses’s two series of sittings—when 
alone and in company—were concordant, and, eo to say, com- 
plementary ;—explanations being given by the writing of what 
bad happened at the séances. When direct writing’ was given 
at the aéances, the handwriting of each alleged spirit was the 
same as that which the same spirit was in the habit of em- 
ploying in the automatic script, The claim to individuality 
was thus in all cases decisively made. [And on p. 384.] 
Each series presupposes and refers to the other. The trance- 
addreases given at the séancea are continued by the messages 
written in privacy, The phenomena of the séances are pre- 
dicted in the automatic script [This suggests that Moses's 
agency, involuntary perhaps, may hava been behind both. 
a HLJ and similar phenomena sometimes oocur to Mr. Moses 


hen alon 

“se 955.) “ The ‘controls’ themselves are of various 
types; and there is one rare ‘control’ (‘Magus’)... whose 
utterances seem to me shifty and exaggerated, in a way very 
common in automatic script, and who does apparently endorse 
a complete impostor. The utterances of other ‘controle’ for 
the most part reflect Mr. Moses’s own opinions on other 
mediums, or are sometimes more severe. Baar 257.] [There 
are spirita who give such names as Theo- 
philus, and, above all, Imperator. . The me a which they 
assert to have been theirs in earth-life...are for the most 
art both more illustrious and more remote....Mr. Moses 
imself...justly felt that the assumption of great names is 
likely to diminish rather than to increase the weight of the 
communication....For a long while one of his main stumbling- 
blocks Jay in these lofty and unprovable claims. Ultimately 
he came to believe even in these identities, on the general 
ground that teachers who had given him so many proofs, both 
of their power and of their serious interest in his welfare, were 
not likely to have deceived him on such a point. But he did 
not count upon a similar ag t in others, and he expressly 
wished to avoid seeming to claim special — for, the 
teachings on the ground of their alleged authorship. ...... 


We shall find later that after Moses’s death “his alleged 
spirit gave an entirely different set of names for the earthly 


originals of these alleged personalities. 
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Moses says (Pr. XI, 65-7): 


V caste I soon found that writing flowed more easily when 
I used a book that was permeated with the psychic aura; just 
as rapa come more easily on a table that has been frequently 
used for the purpose, and as phenomena occur most readily in 
the medium’s own room.” 


One argument for this point of view could be found in the 
well-known effect upon violins of much playing. But Mr. 
Bartlett tells me that Foster had no experience parallel to 
ae of Moses in this regard. Moses continues: 


Jae ee 272222 ͤ ĩ ͤ Tarf. ED eat Leagues, 
* it was necessary me to write slowly and cau- 
padt oi ee aeg ay following the lines with my 
eye; otherwise the message soon became incoherent, and the 
result was mere acribble. In a short time, however, I ae 
that {Gould daphne ‘with Ghee precantions. The writi 

. Miia Devoe: PE tie anes 
time very regular and beautifully formed. As s specimen of 
caligraphy some of the pages are exceedingly beautiful. The 
eee (written at the top of the page) were 
paragraphed and arranged as if for the press, and the name of 
God was always written in capitals, and slowly, and, as it 
seemed, reverentially. The subject-matter was “rig of a pure 
and elevated character. - Throughout the whole of these writ- 
ten communications, extending i in unbroken continuity to the 
year 1880 [From 1878. H. H.], there is no flippant message, 
no attempt at jest, no vulgarity or incongruity, no false or 
misleading statement....... 

“The earliest communications were all written in the minute 
characters that I have described, and were uniform in style 
and in the signature, ‘Doctor, the Teacher.’... Whenever and 
wherever he wrote, his handwriting was showing, 
indeed, less change than my own does during the last decade. 
The tricks of style remained the — a and was in 
a sustained individuality throughout his messages. He is to 
me an entity, a personality, a being with his own idiosyncrasies 
and cs quite as clearly defined as the human beings 
with whom I come in contact...... 

4 After a time, communications came from other sources, 
and theee were distinguished each by its own 1 and 
by its own peculiarities of style and expression. . I could tell 
at once who was writing by the mere characteristics of the 
caligraphy.” 

Myers, having seen all the heteromatic writing, tacitly 
endorses Moses’s statements regarding its visible qualities. 
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“By degrees I found that many spirits who were unable to 
influence my hand themselves sought the aid of a spirit 
Rector la gentleman whom we shall meet often. H.-H.], 
who was apparently able to write more freely and with less 
strain on me; for writing by a spirit unaccustomed to to the 
work was often incoherent, and always resulted in a serious 
drain upon my vital powers. They did not know how easily 
See oe eee Tee ers Be T EET 
ately. 

Apparently in Moses’s case it taxed some source of physical 
energy which ordinary writing does not; and yet there are 
several automatic writers who give no indication of tax. Even 
Mra. Piper, with the arduous phenomena attending her 
trances, can hardly be said to “suffer,” unless the trance is 
unduly prolonged. 

Moses continues (Pr. XI, 67): 


ay pas obviously, no right to print that which concerned 
Some of the most striking and impressive communica- 
tions have thus been excluded... 
This is one of the great disadvantages regarding the veri- 
fication of all alleged communications through mediums; the 
most evidential are those too personal to print. 


Moses goes on: 
At firet...even...the thoughts were not my thoughts. 
Very soon the messages assumed a character of which I had 


no E daub ee hataver the thonght was opposed to my own. 

have met and shall meet more of thie—enough to have serioualy 
dis my original conviction that the phenomena are prin- 
cipally due to the sitter—or writer. H.H.] But I cultivated 
the power of occupying my mind with other things during the 
time that the writing was going on, ee was able to read an 
abstruse book, and follow out a line of close reasoning while 
the message was written with unbroken regularity. Messages 
so written extended over many pages, and in their course there 
is no correction, no fault in composition, and often a sustained 
vigor and beauty of style. 

22 7 In several cases, information of which I was assuredly 
ignorant, clear, — and definite in form, susceptible of 
verification, and always exact, was thus conveyed to me. 
{Back cases abound with nearly all the honest mediums. H.H] 

never could command the writing. It came unsought usu- 
ally, and when I did seek it, as often as not I was unable to 
obtain it. [This, too, is quite usual H.H.) The particular 
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communications which I received from the spirit known to me 
as Imperator mark a distinct epoch in my life. . . I underwent 
a spiritual development that was in its outcome a very re- 
generation. ... For me the question of the beneficent action of 
external spirit on my own self was then finally settled. I have 
never since, even in the vagaries of an extremely skeptical 
mind, and amid much cause for questioning, ever seriously 
entertained a doubt.” 


Myera comments (Pr. XI, 69): 


“The tone of the spirits towards Mr. Moses himself is 
habitually courteous and respectful. But — they 
have some criticism which pierces to the quick, and which goes 
far to explain to me Mr. Moses’s unwillingness to have the 
books fully inspected during hie lifetime....The reader will 
generally find the evidence for identity much more satisfactory 
in the case of spirits recently departed, and more or less on 
the medium’s own level, than in the case of spirita more 
and remote.” 


Which might be translated into ordinary language to the 
effect that time usually dims recollections and interests, 
wherever they exist. It might even hold if a “spirit” is 
nothing more than an echo of a medium; but that it is more 
than that, whatever else it may be, the evidence strongly 
indicates. But the fading of memories apparently is true only 
of the everyday consciousness upon which new events crowd 
the old—the supraliminal. From the subliminal (or the 
Cosmic Soul?) the remotest experiences are constantly pop- 
ping up in pristine freshness: time seems to make no differ- 
ence whatever. Imperator seems to have impressed himself 
more than any other “ spirit,” and he professed to date a 
long time back. Yet this does not traverse Myers’s “ eviden- 
tial point. 

Myers farther comments on Imperator (p. 107): 

“The teaching which be offers as the highest boon, and 
which Mr. Moses accepts as such, is by no means so novel or 
so illuminating as ia sometimes implied. But this is only to 
say that Imperator is not our appointed guide; that it is not we 
who are directly reached by hie exhortation or argument. His 
utterances, like other human utterances, fall short of the uni- 
verselity, the permanence, which their author would fain 
give 7 But in regard to their primary end, the develop- 
ment of Mr. Moeea’s own soul, I know not if words of more 
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weight could have been spoken, or that sturdy and downright 
spirit led onwards by any surer way.” 


After a good deal of reading and pondering, I find the pro- 
portion of Moses’s self in all these proceedings looming in my 
apprehension larger and larger. The benefits he got from 
them look to me like that portion—how large a portion I am 
not saying—of the benefits of prayer which are independent 
of external results, and consist in the benefit to character from 
intense absorption in an inspiring subject. 

Here is a very suggestive interview between Moses and 
Imperator (Pr. S. P. R. IX, 255-6). Our friends” (line 
8) refers to Rector, Doctor, and Pradens. “John King“ was 
a spirit“ that used to“ materialize ” at these séances. “The 
more material spirits,” “ Kabbila,” “ deceiving spirits —ian't 
all this the terminology of a set of ideas now outworn, which 
would readily have obtained lodgment in Moses’s mind during 
his youth, and which tends to mark the whole passage as an 
involuntary creation of his own? 


“Q—Was anyone present at the last séance at Mrs. F.’s! 
I was much impressed. A.—Yes. I was not present myself 
but our friends were there. We do not advise you to rest much 
on that. Q—What! I thought it conclusive proof. A—You 
must use your own judgment. We do but warn you to be care- 
—Do you mean to say it was not genuine? A.—We 
only urge you to be wary. The manifestation was suspicious 
and is not to be depended on. Q—E am surprised. 1781 
writes? A—It is I.— I: S: D. [Imperator, Servus Dei. 
H. H. Q.—Then you will tell me. Am I to understand that the 
manifestation was not of a materialized form? A.—We do not 
... 
rs. You are warned. Exercise your observing faculties. 
—But I am bewildered. A.—It is — for vou to work 
through such experience. We may not save youfromit Only 
be wary. Q.—I have long wanted information about those 
forms and hav@ had grave doubts, but I have believed in 
J. K. 5 King]. A—It is not our plan to give you any 
further information now. We only say that what was then 
Eater was dubious. Q.—But I am to write about it. Was 
t a materialization at all? Ia there such a thing? A.— Tou will 
ow all in due time, but that was not reliable. We urge you 
rag wpe careful, You are always careful, as you think. But be 
wary as to generalizing too rapidly. There is in the manifesta- 
tion of the lower spirits much deception, nor can you ever be 
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sure that such is not being practised. It is eo in all the mani- 
festations in which the more material spirits are concerned. 
Q.—You do not tell me much, A.—We do not purpose to do so. 
We only warn. It was not reliable. Q.—But I had my hand 
in J. Ks and the other on the medium’s body. There could 
be no decgption a A—On the medium’s boot, but not on 
his body, as Kabbila informs us. But we will go no further. 
It is not our habit to go so far. Seek not further information. 
It will not be given. We do not wish to communicate at length 
now. You have done all that you are capable of doing. Q.— 
or am Tse easily doosi further. sar Bra mi Daina pood Ze dog A 


or am I so eas —No, no. Neither. But you 
know nothing of occult influence when deceiving spirits are 
present. The mixture of the true’ and false would make i 
impoasible for you to arrive at fact. Hence have we warned 
you so urgently to beware of the introduction of such. They 
are fatal to our work. Cease now. 

4 I: S: D. 

“+B. [ Rector. ] * 


And the general style of expression and the signatures! It 
all looks to me as if Moses had unconsciously dramatized the 
whole thing, and imagining St. Paul, as later indicated, for 
the rôle of Imperator ” had so much impressed himself as to 
give his language the coloring it beara throughout, and, as 
we shall see later, even to impress Hodgson and Mrs. 
Piper. 

But most of the dramatizations of Mrs. Piper are a differ- 
ent matter. There are scores, probably hundreds, of them to 
each one of Moses’, and they are generally of people who are 
known to have been real, and who are recognizable by their 
friends. Imperator and his companions may have been real 
too, but there is little in the nature of proof, and we shall 
later meet something much like disproof. But there are good 
reasons for giving some account of them. 

Here is a characteristic bit of Moses's experiences from his 
diary, quoted in Pr. IX, 71: 


“On an evening in the month of * 1874, I repeatedly 
said to Mrs. Speer, ‘Who is Emily C——? Her name keeps 
sounding in my ear.’ Mrs. Speer replied bat she did 5 
anyone of that name. Tes, I said very emphatically, ‘ 
is someone of that name passed over to the world of wit 
It became a regular thing for us to receive a message gi 
such facts as an obituary notice would contain, We therefore 
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ooa for them, and we found an announcement of the death 

‘Emily, widow of the late Captain O O——.’ On a 
pa Mca evening in the following year... she returned again. 
Dr. Speer and I had gone out for a walk in the afternoon... and 
at our séance in the evening came ‘Emily O—— C——. I 
inquired what brought her, and her zanswer was rapped out on 
the table. ‘You passed my grave. . . . At this time I never 
went near a graveyard but I attracted some spirit, identified 
afterwards as one whose body lay there. I said, No, that is 
impossible; we have been near no graveyard,’ and Dr. Speer 
confirmed my impression. The communication, however, was 
persistent, and we agreed that we would take the same walk 
the next day. We did so, and at a certain place I had an 
impulse to climb up and look over — Wall... and my eye fell 
at once on the grave of ‘Emily C—— O— and on the 
dates and particulars given to us, all exactly accurate.” 


As Moses intimates, it became a regular thing for him 
to have such experiences; several are given. They seem 
to mean that among the other superstitions with which his 
mind was saturated was that of spirits haunting their graves. 
But then how about that strange power to see through a 
stone wall, or at least feel through one, which perhaps we are 
all going to admit before long that some folks have, and 
perhaps not? In addition he seems to show here the subliminal 
memory which, without the operator’s knowledge, retains all 
sorts of things that come out in the conditions where that do- 
all and bear-all which we call the subliminal self has full swing. 
This unlimited capacity even in the most ordinary man who 
dreams, seems to point to something not really in the ordinary 
man, but something greater, outside him, and occasionally 
working through him. Is it the Cosmic Soul? 


Here is another instance of Moses's overlooking points 
obviously open to criticism—of the faith that swalloweth all 
things. I am not sure Saint Paul included that character- 
istic, and I do not assert that Moses’s faith may not have 
been justified. He says (Pr. XI, 74): 


“There stands...a short letter written automatically by me 

a peculiar archaic handwriting, phrased in a quaint old- 
— spelling. It is signed with the name of the spirit.. 

who was a man of mark....I have since obtained a letter in 

his handwriting, an old yellow document, preserved on account 

of the autograph. The handwriting in my book is a fair imita- 
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tion of this, the signature is exact, and the piece of old-fash- 
joned spelling occurs exactly as it does in my book. This, it 
was said, was purposely done as a point of evidence.” 


And similarly (p. 81): 


“......I have had repeated cases of signatures which are 
veritable facsimiles of those used by the persons in life; su 
3 are the signatures of Beethoven, Mozart, and 


This would be more remarkable if the signatures were those 
of private persons, which he would have been less apt to have 
seen and forgotten having seen, but retained in his “ sub- 
liminal memory.” Even the “archaic handwriting phrased 
in a quaint old-fashioned spelling ” may be similarly accounted 
for. I don’t say it must be. 


Here is Myers’s presentation (from Pr. XI, 96) of the cele- 
brated (if a thing can be celebrated among a small part of 
the public) “ Blanche Abereromby case which he calls 


“in some ways the most remarkable of all, from the series of 
chances which have been needful in order to establish its 
veracity. The spirit in question is that of a lady known to 
me, whom Mr. Moses had met, I believe, once only, and whom 
I shall call Blanche Abercromby....... 

“This lady died on a Sunday afternoon, aiot twenty years 
ago, at a country house about two hundred miles from London. 
Her death, which was regarded as an event of public interest, 
was at once telegraphed to London, and appeared in Monday's 
Times; but, of course, on Sunday evening no one in London, 
save the Press and perhaps the immediate family, was cog- 
nizant of the fact. It will è be seen that on that evening, near 
midnight, a communication, purporting to come directly from 
her, was made to Mr. Moses at his secluded lodgings in ths 
north of London. The identity was some days later corrobo- 
rated by a few lines purporting to come directly from her, and 
to be in her handwriting. There ia no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Moses had even seen this handwriting. His one known 
meeting with this lady and her husband had been at a séance— 
not, of course, of his own...... 

“On receiving these messages Mr. Moses seems to have 
mentioned them t to no one, and simply gummed down the pages 
in his MS. book, marking the book outside ‘Private Matter.’ 
The book when placed in my hands was still thus gummed 
down, although Mra. Speer was cognizant of the communica- 
tion. I opened the pages... and was surprised to find a brief 
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letter which, though containing no definite facts, was entirely 
characteristic of the Blanche Abercromby whom I bad known. 
I happened to know a eon of hers sufficiently well to be able 
to ask his eid—and... he lent me a letter for comparison. The 
strong resemblance was at once obvious, but the A of the sur- 
name was made in the letter in a way quite different from that 
adopted in the automatic seript. The son then allowed me 
to study a long series of letters.... From these it appeared that 
during the last year of her life she had taken to writing the 
A (as ber husband hed always done) in the way in which it 
‘was written in the automatic script. 

! Here is the equally celebrated Garfield case, but there does 
not exist, so far as I am aware, a word of testimony regard - 
ing it outside of Moses’s diary, quoted in Pr. XI, 102: 


“$0, St. Peters Bedford. 

“September 20th, 1881, 10 au.—This morning, on awaking 
at 5.54 A. M., I was aware of a spirit who desired to communi- 
cate. It turned out to be Mentor, with him B. Franklin, [Epes] 
Sargent, and others. They told me in effect, ‘The President 
is gone. We were with him to the last. He died suddenly, 
and all our efforts to keep him were unavailing. We labored 
hard, for his life was of incalculable value to our country. He 
would have done more to rescue it from shame than anyone 
now left.’ [Notwithstanding the universal sympathy and 
cordial recognition of the President's many virtues, this opinion 
was by no means universal among the best-informed Americans 
“in the body” at the time, whatever may have been the 
opinion in the spirit world.“ H. H.] I asked why it had 
been deemed necessary to come to me with the news. It was 
replied that a period of great activity in the spirit world was 
now being renewed, and that my sympathies with him and 
with his work, and their own knowledge of me, had inclined 
them to bring the news. ...The evening papers—Globe and 
Echo—which I purchased at 4.30 P. u., gave me the first mun- 
dane information of the event. It is now atated that he died 
at 10.50 p.u., and on the 19th (yesterday). That in English 
time is 3.50 4. M. of this day, 20th, or two hours before I woke 
and got the message.” 

Here is the famous steam-roller incident, the most striking 
evidential piece of Moses’s ostensibly heteromatic writing, and 
there is much of the same kind. This is taken from his 
diary (Pr. XI, 42): 

“February 20th, 1874....The Baron had previously mag- 


netized me very strongly, and had rendered me more than usually 
clairvoyant. He also recognized a spirit in the room, but 
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thought it was the spirit of a living person. After dinner, 

when we got upstairs, I felt an uncontrollable inclination ta 

write, and I asked the Baron to lay his hand upon my arm. 

It began to move very soon, and I fell into a deep trance. As 

far as I can gather from witnesses, the hand then wrote 
killed myself i 


eed down to Baker-street and asked the policaman on duty 
if any accident had occurred there. He told us that a man 
had been killed by the steam-roller at 9 am....... 


Here is Mr. Pereival's comment on the same incident 
(Pr. XI, 76-78): 


“Neither he nor anyone present was aware that a man had 
committed suicide there in the morning by himself 
under a steam-roller. A brief notice of the occurrence appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gasette in the evening, but none of the p 
had ssen that paper....It is worth remarking that on the front 
af the steam-roller which was used in Baker-street a horse is 
represented in brass, and this, perhaps, may serve to account 
for its appearance in the medium’s drawing, where we 
certainly not expect to find it.” 


Myers says (Pr. XI, 92): 


“Further information about this suicide was given by entry, 
February 28, 1874. It is remarkable that ‘Miss X, a frequent 
contributor to the Pr., then a child, was prevented by a monition 
＋ she informs me) from entering the street where the tracea 

of this incident were still visible.” 
* February 28rd, 1874. 


“Q—I very much wish to communicate with Im ator. 
cx long pause.] A.— Whatever communication you hold must 

brief. You are unfit to commune now.“ Q.—That spirit 
who communicated at Mrs. Gregory's. placa of the 
steam-roller communication. H.H.] A.— He was what he 
said. It surprises us much that he should have been able to 
attach himself to you. It was owing to your being near the 
place where he met his bodily death. Do not direct your mind 
strongly to the subject lest be vex you.’ Q.—What does he 
want? Can I help him! A-—‘He was wretched and sought 
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enable him to progress . — 
4 I: S: D. 
“t Theophilus’ ” 


The following bit of Moses’s hetaromatie writing refers 
to the same incident (Pr. XI, 92f.): 


“February 24th, 1874. 

Pe Q.—Is the spirit unharmed by such a ghastly mutila- 
tion as that?...A—The spirit body is not to be harmed by 
injury to the body of earth otherwise than by the shock. And 
the very shock might stir it rudely into action, and excite it 
rather than lull it into quiescence. You are not now in a con- 
dition which enables us to go far into the subject. You have 
far from recovered your spiritual tone as yet. Q.—Then that 
spirit haunted the place of ita departure? A—It is usually 
so that a spirit which has so rudely been severed from the body 
would hover near even for a long time after, Q.—How did it 
come to pitch on me? A.—Yowu passed by, and being in a 
highly sensitive condition the disturbed spirit would naturally 
be attracted to your sphere, even as iron is attracted to a power- 
ful magnet. Moreover, when he came near he would be enabled 
to discern you by the aura which surrounds you and which 
is visible to the spirit eye. Light and attraction would both 
enable him to recognize a channel of communication which he 
longed for. You have been told before that an aura surrounds 
all material objects, and that aura in the case of a medium is 
recognizable afar off by spirit eyes.... All spirits know this, 
though all do not [suspicious grammar for such a vary heavy 
intellectual swell. H. H.] profoundly understand it. . Hence 
it is that the highly developed are more open to attack from 
the grosser spirits. Q.—Then to spirit eye, the aura declares 
the character? A—To the more developed and progressed 

He has just intimated that the spirit in question was anything 

ut“ e and progressed.” H. H.] it does so, and hence 
the concealment ia not possible in aoe spheres. The spirit 
carries its character impressed on very atmosphere it 
breathes. This is a law of our being. 6. er, beautiful, but 
very awful! A.—Nay, friend, not so: but a great safeguard, 
seeing that we know we are open to the gaze and the know! 
of all. It is well that it should be so. We pause.” 


To me all this sort of thing seems to speak as plainly 
of the imagination of the Anglican clergyman, as Judge Ed- 
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munds' visions speak of the imagination of a man of matter- 
of-fact mind who, presumably, as such men often do, loved 
such reading as the Apocalypse and Milton and Bunyan, and 
who fell into the rôle of “ medium.” 

But admitting all that, how account for the testimony of 
the Speers and half a dozen other good people to Moses’s tel- 
ekinetic performance—his lights and music and materializa- 
tions, and the true things he told which he could not have 
learned by any means we are as yet familiar with? 


The Reading of Closed Books by “ Spirits” 


If the following is correctly told it indicates something 
more than telepathy. It is an alleged interview, with the 
answers automatically written, between Moses and some 
“spirit” whose name is not given (Pr. S. P. R., XI, 106): 


“Q.—Can you read! A—No, friend, I cannot, but Zachary 
Gray can, and 2 I am not able to materialize myself, or 
to command the elements. Q.—Are either of those spirits 
here! A. -I will bring one by and by. I will send.... Rector 
is here. Q.—I am told you can read. Is that eo? Can you 
read a book! A.—[Spirit handwriting changed.]—Yes, friend, 
with difficulty. Q.—Will you write for me the lest line of the 
first book of the Eneid) A.—Wait.—Omnibus errantem terris 
ot fluctibus estas. [This was right.] Q—Quite eo, But I 
might have known it. Oan you go to the book-case, take the 
last book but one on the second shelf, and read me the last 
paragraph of the ninety-fourth page? 1 have not seen it, and 
do not even know its name. A.— I will curtly prove by a short 
historical narrative, that popery is a novelty, and has gradually 
arisen or grown up since the primitive and pure time of Chrie- 
tianity, not only since the apostolic age, but even since the 
lamentable union of kirk and the state by Constantine.” [The 
book on examination proved to be a queer one called Roger's 
Antipopopriestian, an attempt to liberate and purify Christian- 
ity from Popery, Politikirkality, and Priastrulo. The extract 
given above was accurate, but the word ‘narrative’ substituted 
for account.] Q.—How came I to pitch upon so appropriate 
a sentence? A—I know not, my friend. It was by coinci- 
dence. The word was changed by error. I knew it when it 
was done, but would not change. Q.—How do you read? You 
wrote more slowly, and by fits and starts. A.—I wrote what 
I remembered, and then I went for more. It is a special effort 
to read, and useful only as a test. Your friend was right last 
night; we can read, but only when conditions are very good. 
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We will read once again, and write and then impress you of 
the bock: — Pope is the last great writer of that school of 
, the poetry of the intellect, or rather of the intellect 
mingled with the fancy.’ That is truly written. Go and take 
the eleventh book on the same shelf. I took a book called 
Poetry, Romance, and Rhetoric.) It open at the page for 
you. teste eee eee and the per- 
mission which the great and good God gives ey AO to show you 
of our power over matter. To Him be glory. Amm. [Tbe 
book opened at page 145, and there was the quotation perfectly 
true. Thad not seen the book before: certainly had no idea of 
y EN pl These books were in Dr. Speer's library.— 


Here is the last veridical heteromatism quoted from Moses 
in the Pr. S. P. R. It is in XI, 103. Mrs. Speer writes: 


“Dr. Speer died February Sth, 1889, and shortly after his 
death Mr. Moses received from him a remarkable proof of 
identity, of which he wrote me an account at the time....... 

“Mr. S. M. came one Sunday to dine with us. He looked 
strange and remarked to me, ‘I have seen your husband again, 
and hb sent you a message which I do not understand.“ He 
seomed troubled, and I saw he was unable to take any dinner. 
Suddenly he took out his pocket-book and rapidly wrote some- 
thing in —_ of eo ee it ons, yn, Rare it t me, 
saying, ‘Can you make ing out o 8 saw a message 
written Tell dearest —— all’s well.“ The word omitted was 
a pet name he often called me when alone. I think no one 
had ever heard it, and I am quite sure Mr. Moses never had. 
The name is too absurd to print, as pet names often are 


Now to sum up Moses. The following case was not by 
automatic writing, but by raps. I give it because of its 
instructiveness regarding Moses's mental make-up. He says 
(Pr. XI, 72): 


“Perhaps I may here mention a case in which I endeavored 
to mislead a communicating spirit but without any success. 
If there be truth in the allegations of the too-clever people that 
constitute the 1 for Psychical Research [ Moses resigned 
in 1886, disgusted because his associates would not swallow 
everything that he would. H.H.] there should have been con- 
veyed from my brain to that of the impersonal entity with 
which I communicated the falsity I had fabricated. [This is 
a sheer Mosesism, see below. H.H.] There came a spirit 
whe yenreented herestt to be my grandmother, s. J then asked 

if she remembered me as a child. She did. 1 proceeded to 
detail two imaginary incidenta such as might occur in a child’s 
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1 I did it so naturally that my friends were completely 

Not so, however, my Intelligent Operator at the 
N She refused altogether to assent to my 
story. She stopped me by a simple remark that she remembered 
nothing of the sort. . . I certainly rose from the table convinced 
that I had been talking to a person that desired to tell the 
truth, and that was extremely careful to be exact in statement.” 


If the spirit was an echo of Moses’s self, of course it would 
not echo what Moses knew to be false (except so far as some 
folks delight in what is false, which apparently Moses did 
not). But assuming it to be an echo, the dramatic char- 
acter of the responses would remain to be accounted for. 
Yet even that would not seem difficult to anybody who has 
successfully written dialogue. Such a person knows that, in 
such a mind, thoughts readily take the shape of dialogue and 
the dramatic tinge naturally resulting, But admitting that, 
we still have to account for the fact that these dramatic 
impersonations often appear in the automatic writing and 
trance utterances of people who never show any dramatic 
power in the ways we consider normal; and then of course the 
difficulty, with difficulties generally, is pitchforked on to“ the 
subliminal self.“ This has been done until, to at least my 
perhaps irreverent imagination, the strictly individual sub- 
liminal self is beginning to look like a joke. And yet the 
readiness of so many intelligent people to attribute every- 
thing superusual to it is one of many circumstances that 
are making it loom into an immensity of which perhaps we 
have had some glimpse, but of which their imaginations do 
not yet all seem to have caught the significance. 

All thia carries instruction regarding the queer intellect 
of Mosea—an intellect that could assume that the falsity 
would be conveyed, but that the telepathy would stop at the 
convenient point of not conveying the fact that it was a 
falsity; and an intellect that could utterly ignore so obvious 
a reflection from himself, and attribute the phenomena en- 
tirely to another intelligence. This last point, however, may 
not be fairly open to criticism regarding the mind of a firm 
believer: the criticism, if directed at all, should be directed 
to the belief. 

There is a degree of ingenuousness in the following sen- 
tence which, especially when associated with things that have 
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been noted before, inclines me to quote it as an element to 
be considered in estimating Moses’s mind (Pr. IX, 291): 


“Bo closed a most impressive séance; in which the opinion 
of the intelligences themselves 1 unmistakably [Italics 
mine. H. H.] for the Theory of Departed Spirits. Though 
this would not form any strong argument to convince one who 
bad made up his mind in an opposite direction, still it must be 
allowed to have ita weight.” 


The following passage, too, is so peculiar that the reader 
may care to take it into consideration (Pr. IX, 291) : 


Taken in connection with other collateral evidence such as 
the materialized spirit form, the strongly marked individuality 
which pervades communications from each particular spirit, the 
totally different nature of the knock in each case, and the fact 
of certain tests being given, the balance of evidence must be 
allowed to be strong. 

“For instance, I see a materialized form which bears re- 
semblance to a deceased friend (Step No. 1). I see that form 
standing by during the progress of phenomena (Step No. 2). 
A knock different from any other is given (Step No. 8). That 
knock gives a communication which purports to come from the 
person whose form I see near me (Step No. 4). Questioned, 
that communicating i intelligenca asserts in the most solemn 
manner that it is what it pretends to be, and persista in that 
statement on being adjured (Step No. 5). On being further 
pressed a test known only to myself is given to prove identity 
(Step No. 6). That information is confirmed by other com- 
municating intelligences, who knock with their own special 
knock, and are apparently distinct individualities (Step No. 


“Step No. 5,” I think, will be apt to strike the hard- 
headed reader as showing the same ingenuousness manifested 
in the quotation before the last. Moses continues: 


„This forms a strong link [Does he mean chain? There are 
seven elements. H. H.] of credence in favor of the theory 
advanced by the intelligences themselves. On the other side 
is the manifest fact that communications purporting to come 
from our decaased pours are not pears trustworthy, and that 
they are generally marked by evidences of intellectual weak- 
nesses. It may be that the falsehoods are traceable to lying 
spirits who personate spirits of good, and that the low order 
(intellectually speaking) of the communications may be ac- 
counted for by the tortuous channel through which they come 
and the medium through which they have been filtered. But 


4. 
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the explanation is not perfectly satisfactory. And there is the 
additional r te fg that it is prima facis 

that the spirits of the noble, the learned, and the 
pure should be concerned in the production of physical and 
intellectual phenomena which, when not silly, are frequently 
mischievous, and when distinctly true are not new, and 
new are not true.” 


It is now held by common consent that these communica- 
tions, no matter if thoroughly genuine, are, in their nature, 
difficult to make; and the reader as he goes on will find 
growing reason to believe the same. Probably he may even 
come to regard imperfection as a tag of genuineness. 

And connected with this hypothetical difficulty of com- 
munication is another point not hypothetical at all. Plainly 
it is not part of the cosmic order (or divine plan, if you 
prefer) that at our present stage of evolution we should 
know much of any possible future life, even if there is one. 
There is more to say on these points later: at present it is 
enough if we continue our examination with a realization 
that it is a priori probable that communication between this 
little universe of our experience and the presumably greater 
one beyond, would be difficult, and not to any great degree 
possible to our present faculties or consistent with our pres- 
ent duties. And yet it does seem possible that we have lat- 
terly attained a degree of evolution consistent with our having 
something more than the say-so of prophets to assure us 
that a future life exists and is happy. 

If these are reasonable positions we need not take much 
account of the fact that the communications are frequently 
of the character Moses calls a “stumbling-block.” My read- 
ing, however, has not, that I remember, covered any appar- 
ently genuine ones which were “mischievous” in any worse 
sense than sportive, though there may have been such. When 
I say “genuine” of course I mean only honest—not deliber- 
ately fraudulent. I do not mean the word to endorse a 
spiritistic interpretation. 

The notion of “lying spirits,“ in which Moses and many 
others deal, is of course a part of the traditional theology, 
but if hardly seems necessary, and will probably be found 
peculiarly repulsive by those who regard evil as simply an 
exaggeration or disproportion, which includes a lack of the 
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good, which is incident to the imperfections of the present 
life. 

A control purporting to be Moses, later gave up “lying 
spirits” and a good deal more that was his. See Chapter 
XXXV. 


Moses goes on to say (Pr. IX, 292): 


“The argument that God 2 for the establishment of a 
fading faith, manifestations such as these, would satiafactorily 
dispose of all objections.” 

I should be a bit slow to accept this argument unless the 
manifestations were clearer, but Myers tells us (Pr. IX, 
293-4): 

„Mr. Moses came in a few months more to believe com- 

pletely in the actual n of the communicating intelli- 
gences, But this passage in his diary [i.e., the preceding, not 
all of which have I quoted. BEJ tends to show (woss on 
other testimony also I believe to have been the case) that he 
was ef no means anxious to believe in, or to defer to, tha 

alleged ‘spirit guides.’ His previous Anglican con- 
N were very strong; and his intellectual habit of mind 
inclined rather to the side of stubbornness than of pliancy.” 


When even Myers perpetrates such a phrase as “ intellectual 
habit of mind” we can well allow anybody the margin for 
inadvertences that I suggested should be allowed to Moses, 
and that we all occasionally need. 

We have to recognize, however, in his relations to his 
superusual experiences, that in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century he was, as Myers reminds us, an Anglican 
clergyman, and that his experiences strongly appear to be 
in writing colored by his type of mind. If we want any 
farther illustrations of what that type was, they abound in the 
next extract. 

From a letter of Mr. Moses to Mra. Speer, dated April, 
1876 (Pr. XI, 63): 

Beata I send you a package which you will see is spiritual’ 
It contains a fragment of spirit-drapery sweetened by some 
spirit musk. Magus is the operator, and I believe Mentor 
with him. At any rate, those two have been at work. I think 
that the musk smells more powerfully than usual, I Bad a 
long and very beautiful communication from Imperator yes- 
terday (Easter Day) which I am minded to copy out and print. 
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Easter Day seems to be a favorite with them. I have had a 
message on that day every year. The idea is the passage from 
Death to Life symbolized by the Crucifixion and Resurrection, 
and typifying the death of Self Denial, and Self Sacrifice lead- 
ing to the Regeneration or Resurrection of the Spirit from dead 
Matter to the higher life. It is well worked out, and very 
striking. There was also a communication written out about 
the state of affairs in the spiritual world. You must read what 
Imperator says. He does not speak hopefully, and wishes us 
not to mest yet, though he evidently contemplates the resuming 
of our circle hereafter. But by that time, he says, my physical 
mediumship will either be absolutely under control, so as to 
be no longer fraught with danger, or will have ceased. The 
latter seems to be implied, though he seems to hint that material 
evidence will always be forthcoming. He is very decisive in 
saying what he does, and says that we are none of us ever left. 
It gives me a very strong idea of prearranged plans and of 
wise and powerful protection, He evidently — far ahead; 
his plans are now for the far future, and the mind is first pre- 
pared. I am quite conscious of that. 
“I shall probably hear more before We Boe each other. I 
heard nothing of the Moravians this year.” 


This refers to a poltergeist racket alleged to be raised 
every Easter by the ghosts of people buried in a Moravian 
churchyard near which Moses lived. Apparently he could 
not be near a churchyard without stirring up a ghost. He 
says so himself (Pr. XI, 71). He continues the present 
theme: 

“Nor om tsuneo of any ‘presence,’ which looks like 
a withdrawal from the objective. But Mentor's drapery and 
posse idl JP {‘ The letter from which these 
extracts are taken ö 
of the musk referred to at the commencement, as te sweetening 
the spirit-drapery,” al it was written nearly seventeen 
years ago. ame coaperr S ost, but the strong perfume of musk 
remains fresh and pungent.’] ” 


On May 2nd, 1880, occurred the last sitting which Mrs. 
Speer has recorded. She concludes her records in Light 
(October 21st, 1893) with the following words: 


“I have now come to the end of the séances at which any 
notes were properly taken. Other meetings we have anam had 
8 and at times Imperator spoke through Mr. S. M. 

ithin a few months of his decease. Raps were sometimes 
heard and or pomp ae Musk and coral were also brought 
and scattered over at several different times. Half 
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that took place could not be recorded, and often the addresses 
were imperfectly taken down. It is also impossible to give 
any idea of the impression produced upon the circle by the 
beauty and refinement of some of the manifestations, or by the 
power and dignity of Imperator's influence and personality.” 

Musk,“ of all perfumes, for “refinement”! I confess 
that the effect on me of Imperator’s musk and other “ prop- 
erties,” and so much of his utterances as I have cared to 
read, has been something like that of an ordinary service and 
sermon in a very “high” church. Whether such would be 
the effect on others, I don’t know; and whether such an 
effect answers to one’s spiritual needs is a personal matter. 

At first one result of the effect on me was an impulse to 
relegate the whole thing to the limbo of buried superstitions. 
But then I reflected that, though Moses's manifestations don’t 
happen to suit my tastes, a large portion of Mra. Piper's, 
outside of those from the Imperator group, do, and that 
fact is to me an argument for their genuineness, though not 
a proof of it. Why, then, shouldn’t the manifestations 
through Moses be suited to people of a different taste, of 
whom there are a great many more than of my taste, and 
some of whom, to judge by the portrait of Dr. and Mra 
Speer, and of Moses too, are certainly in some respects a 
great deal better people than I am? 

If the order of nature really does permit communications 
with intelligences beyond our ordinary observation, there ap- 

no reason why those communications should not be con- 
formed to the tastes and capacities of the people participating 
in them, and should not be credited to spirits possessing, in 
the respective cases, congeniality with the mediums, People 
who like musk go to heaven, I suppose, as well as those who 
don’t, and are just as apt to talk back to earth, and if Moses, 
with all his virtues, happened not only to like musk, but also 
to be a prig (I don’t know well enough to say whether he was 
or not), why should not his intimates in the other world like 
musk, and be prigs too? 

But Mrs. Piper was nothing of that kind, nor by a long 
shot was Hodgson, unless Imperator and his gang corrupted 
him toward the last of his life here, which, as will be geen, 
doesn’t seem indicated by Hodgson's alleged post-mortem com- 
munications; and yet, as will also be seen, the Imperator group 
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(or at least some manifestations doubtfully professing to be 
they) swooped down on him and Mrs. Piper too. 

Perhape my distaste for all that sort of thing is abnormal. 
If 20, I am of course not entitled to pass judgment. As the 
earth is big enough for all of us, so presumably will heaven 
be too, and the change in the twinkling of an eye probably 
will not be of all of us to the same pattern; and so the in- 
dication of there being a variety of patterns onght not to be 
taken as an argument that all the indications are fallacious. 


Of what were the profundities which Imperator wrote 
through Moses, Myers gave little idea. I don’t find the 
Spirit Teachings in which Moses chronicled them, a book 
over which I care to spend much time. I did give an evening 
to it, however, and found that it expresses the reactions 
of the soul of an Anglican clergyman with itself or kindred 
souls. For those who are fond of tracing the evolution of 
ideas of questionable present value, from primitive peoples 
down to the primitive-minded people to-day, the book may 
have interest and, possibly, value. But it will not do much 
for those who find the days microscopically short for keeping 
up with live interests. 


Here is a fair enough sample. Perhaps you can find where 
the superhuman wisdom comes in: I can't. I can find a good 
deal of old-fashioned anthropomorphism. 

M. A. Oxon: Spirit Teachings, London, 1907, p. 16: 


“The other, the philosopher, hampered by no theories of what 
ought to be, and what therefore must be—bound by no sub- 
servience to sectarian opinion, to the dogmas of a special school, 
free from prejudice, receptive of truth, whatever that truth may 
be, so it be proven—he seeks into the mysteries of Divine wis- 
dom, and, searching, finds his happiness. He need have no fear 
of exhausting the treasures, they are without end. His joy 
throughout life shall be to gather ever richer stores of knowledge, 
truer ideas of God. The union of those two—the philanthropist 
and the philosopher—makes the perfect man. Those who unite 
the two, progress further than spirits who progress alone. 

“* His life, you say. Ie life eternal? 

“Yes; we have every reason to believe so. Life is of two 
stages progressive and contemplative. We, who are still pro- 
greasive, and who hope to progress for countless myriads of ages 
(as you eay), after the farthest point to which your finite mind 
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can reach, we know naught of the life of contemplation. But we 
believe that far—far in the vast hereafter—there will be a period 
at which progreasive soula will eventually arrive, when progresa 
has brought them to the very dwelling-place of the Omnipotent, 
and that there they will lay aside their former state, and bask 
in the full light of Deity, in contemplation of all the secrets of 
the universe. Of thie we cannot tell you. It is too high. Soar 
not to such vast heights. Life is unending, as you count it, but 
you are concerned with the approach to ita threshold, not with 
the inner tample. 

5 Do you know more of God than you did on 


„We know more of the operations of His love—more of the 
operations of that beneficent Power which controls and guides 
the worlds. We know of Him, but know Him not; nor shall 
know, as you would seek to know, until we enter on the life of 
contemplation. He is known to us only by His acta.” 


At the close of Myera’s second paper on Moses, in Pr. XI, 
113, he said: “ At some future date, should my readers desire 
it, I shall hope to record some more of the Moses phenomena,” 
but he did not, although before his death he had nearly six 
years to do it in. 

So far, you may think the attention paid to Moses and 
his friends unjustified. But they appear again in some very 
puzzling ways. 

Whoever or whatever the Imperator group may be, there is 
this important point regarding them: they were contrary to 
Moses’s previous beliefs, and he fought and fought them until 
at last they overthrew his previous beliefs. And yet, those 
who fight the obvious implications of these strange experi- 
ences, and the vastly more obvious implications of experiences 
stranger still (some of which we shall learn later) say that 
these opinions contrary to his own, came from the deepest 
and best and wisest stratum of his own nature. So they say 
that a similar overturning in a dream, of a terribly dangerous 
opinion of my own, apparently by a discarnate person most 
interested in my welfare, was done by myself. My guess 
that all these are enlightened and led by the Cosmic Inflow 
may be absurd, any other guess may be absurd, but among 
all possible absurdities, can any other be as absurd as that the 
agency that contradicts and overthrows a man’s deepest con- 
victions is himself? 
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To go from Moses to the other heteromatists seems like 
going from a close room—an oriental close room— into the 
open air; and I say this despite a very vivid recollection, not 
altogether canny, of Mrs. Piper in trance: for I also remem- 
ber the naturalness of her controls, contrasted with the stilted- 
ness of those of Moses. To many of us a future life in their 
company would be a doubtful blessing; while with Mrs. 
Verrall’s and Mrs. Holland’s and Mrs. Piper's people, at 
least before Imperator and his entourage appeared among 
them, it would apparently retain whatever of attractiveness 
life has here, with immunity from many of its ills. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
DRAMATIC “POSSESSION -(. EARLY OASES 


| We now leave for a time the heteromatic writing form of 
apparent possession, and take up the dramatic form. We 
have records of apparent possession from far back of the 
Delphic priestess inspired or intoxicated by her subterranean 
fumes, down to our own time, and through varieties of priests 
and seers similarly affected by their favorite tipples or by 
hypnosis or auto-suggestion—or spirits, if you see fit to look 
at it in that way. 

We will begin with a few cases in modern times previous 
to the records of the S. P. R. 

As I have often said, there are no abrupt transitions in 
Nature. 

Possession and telesthesia insensibly shade into each other. 
Which was Foster’s experiencing the pain in the following? 
(Bartlett, op. cit., 146): 


From the Melbourne Argus: 


e 
carefully concealed from other eyes than my own, wrote, Have 
you seen habe deka ee „I folded 
the paper and handed it towards him. As soon as he touched 
it, and before it left my hand, he rejoined, ‘ She says sh she has 
seen ——, and what is more, he is here now. He is standing 
behind your chair.“ And after a moment’s pause he added, He 
was killed’ I said, ‘Yea. How?’ and was told to point pri- 
vately to the letters of the alphabet on a card and the reply 
would be rapped out. I pointed and rapa came at the letters 
DROW—at which moment Mr. Foster, who could not have 
seen what I was doing, put his hand suddenly on his side and 
exclaimed, ‘ What a pain! He was killed by a fall. And I 
have a vision of water—a fall in water,’ the truth being that 
my cousin hurt his side in plunging into the St. Geogr’ 
Baths, Liverpool, and was drowned before it was su 
he was doing more than ies rhe in a prolonged dive.” 
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Here we reach apparently full possession (Bartlett, op. cit., 
93): 


From the Sacramento Record, December 8, 1873: 

“ Foster at one time seized A's hand, exclaiming, ‘God bless 
you, my dear boy, my son. I am thankful I at last may speak 
to you. I want you to know I am your father, who loved you 
in life and loves you still. I am near to you; a thin veil alone 
separates us. Good-by. I am your father, Abijah A——.’ 

m Good heavens!’ exclaimed A., that was my fathers 
name, his tone, his manner, his action’ 

wt And? said Foster. it was a good influence; he was a man 
of large veneration.’ ” 


I said that the above indicated possession. But it is not 
possession to the extent of complete expulsion of the original 
consciousness, as in the trances of Home, Moses, and Mra. 
Piper. 
And which is the following? (Bartlett, op. cit., 103): 

“ [Letter to editor, written Nov. 30, 1874] 


“New York Daily Graphic: ... He told me he saw the spirit 
of an old woman close to me, describing most perfectly my 
grandmother, and repeating: ‘ Resodeda, Resodeda is here; ahe 
kisses her grandson? Arising from his chair, Foster embraced 
ee ane ae eae nnn Sor Dee Ae oe 
W ve.“ 


But here the possession seems complete (Bartlett, op. cit., 
140). From the Melbourne Dau Age: 


„Mr. Foster .. in answer to the question, What he died off 
suddenly interrupted, ‘Stay, this spirit will enter and possess 
me,’ and instantaneously his whole body was seized with quiv- 
ering convulsions, the eyes were introverted, the face swelled, 
and the mouth and hands were spasmodically agitated. Another 
change, and there sat before me the counterpart of the figure 
of my departed friend, stricken down with complete paralysis, 

ust as he was on his death-bed. The transformation was so 

ife-like, if I may use the expression, that I fancied I could 
detect the very features and physiognomical changes that 
passed across the visage of my dying friend. The kind of 
a was exactly represented, with the palsied hand * 
tended 3 Mr. Foste 
recovered himself when I touched it, and he said in bake 
to one of my companions that he had completely lost his own 
identity during the fit, and felt like waves of water flowing all 
over his body, from the crown downwards.” 
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Here is a still more remarkable case from Stillman (op. cit., 
I, 192). The medium was, I believe, the one in the hetero- 
matic writing already taken from Stillman. The possession 
seems to have been throughout free from trance. 


“I asked Harvey [the control, Stillman’s cousin. H. H.] if 
he had seen old Turner, the landscape painter, since his death, 
which had taken place not very long before. The reply was 
© Yes,’ and I then asked what he was doing, the reply being a 
pantomime of painting. I then asked if Harvey could bring 
Turner there, to which the reply was, ‘I do not know; I will 
go and see,’ upon which Mies A. said, This influence Harvey's. 
H. H.] is going away—it is gone’; and after a short pause 
added, ‘There is another influence coming, in that direction,’ 
pointing over her left shoulder. ‘I don’t like it,’ and she shud- 
dered slightly, but presently sat up in her chair with a most 
extraordinary personation of the old painter in manner, in the 
look out from under the brow and the pose of the head. It 
was as if the ghost of Turner, as I had seen him at Griffiths’s, 
sat in the chair, and it made my flesh creep to the very tips 
of my fingers, as if a spirit sat before me. Miss A. exclaimed, 
This influence has taken complete possession of me, as none 
of the others did. I am obliged to do what it wants me to.’ 
I asked if Turner would write his name for me, to which she 
replied by a sharp, decided negative sign. I then asked if he 
would give me some advice about my painting, remembering 
Turners kindly invitation and manner when I saw him. This 

roposition was met by the same decided negative, accompanied 
the fixed and sardonic stare which the girl had put on at 
the coming of the new influence. This disconcerted me, and 
then explained to my brother what had been going on, as, 
the questions being mental, he had no clue to the pantomime. 
I said that as an influence which purported to be Turner was 
present, and refused to answer any questions, I supposed there 
was nothing more to be done. 

“But Miss A. still sat unmoved and helpless, so we waited. 
Presently she remarked that the influence wanted her to do 
something she knew not what, only that she had to get up and 
go across the room, which ehe did with the feeble step of an 
old man. She crossed the room and took down from the wall 
a colored French lithograph, and, coming to me, laid it on the 
table before me, and by gesture called my attention to it. She 
then went through the pantomime of stretching a sheet of 
paper on a drawing-board, then that of sharpening a lead pencil, 
following it up by tracing the outlines of the subject in the 
lithograph. Then followed in similar pantomime the choosing 
of a water-color pencil, noting carefully the necessary fineness 
of the point, and then the washing-in of a drawing, broadly. 
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Mies A. seemed much amused by all this, but as she knew 
nothing of drawing she understood nothing of it. Then with 
the pencil and her pocket handkerchief she began taking out the 
lights, rubbing-out, as the technical term is. This seemed to 
me 80 contrary to what I conceived to be the execution of 
Turner that I interrupted with the question, ‘Do you mean to 
say that Turner rubbed out his lights?’ to which she gave 
the affirmative sign. I asked further if in a drawing which I 
then had in my mind, the well-known ‘Llanthony Abbey,’ the 
central passage of sunlight and shadow through rain was done 
in that way, and she again wavs the affirmative reply, emphatic- 
ally. I was so firmly convinced to the contrary that I was 
now persuaded that there was a simulation of personality, sich 
as was generally the case with the public mediums, and 
said to my brother, who had not heard any of my questions (ie 
says above that they were mental. H. H.], that this was ano 
humbug, and then repeated what had passed, saying that Turner 
could not have worked in that way. 

“Bix weeks later I sailed for England, and, on arriving in 
London, I went at once to see Ruskin, and told him the whole 
story. He declared the contrariness manifested by the medium 
to be entirely characteristic of Turner, and had the drawing 
in question down for examination, We scrutinized it closely, 
and both recognized beyond dispute that the drawing had been 
executed in the way that Miss A. indicated. Ruskin advised 
me to send an account of the affair to the Cornhill, which I did; 
but it was rejected, as might have been expected in the state 
of public opinion at that time, and I can easily imagine 
Thackeray putting it into the basket in a rage. 
` “I offer no interpretation of the facts which I have here 
recorded, but I bave no hesitation in saying that they com- 
pleted and fixed my conviction of the existence of invisible and 
independent intelligences to which the phenomena were dus.“ 


To me they seem the nearest I have come to a communica- 
tion of something not known to any earthly intelligence, and 
yet it may have been so known. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PRELIMINARY REGARDING THE 8. P. R. SITTINGS 


Ir is again one of the classifications whose inevitable arbi- 
trariness I have harped upon to illustrate the unity of things, 
that now places before us as a separate category the sittings 
of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Thompson, and a few others. I prefer 
to use the space mainly for the two named, as the best. Their 
manifestations were in trance, and though the voice no longer 
takes part, gestures still do in a remarkable degree. 

Mrs. Piper’s sittings for communications in response to 
ordinary human interests, with scientific experiment only as 
incidental, are reported in Pr. VI, VIII, XIII, XIV, 
XVI, XXIII, and XXIV. Sittings with special view to croex 
correspondence—and very tedious sittings most of them are, 
though productive in response to close study—are reported in 
XXII and XXIV. Cross-correspondences are two or more 
“ messages through different sensitives which are meaning- 
leas taken separately, but significant when taken together. 
Such cases seem to prove a mind outside of the sensitive’s. 
More of Mrs. Piper’s sittings are reported for the first time 
in Chapters XXVIII and XXXVI of the present work. 

Mrs. Thompson’s sittings are reported in Pr. XVII and 
XVIII. 

The principal features that set the S. P. R. sittings apart 
from others are that they are 

(a) better reported, sometimes stenographically, and al- 
ways at least by competent and trained observers taking notes, 
or by the medium’s own script; 

(b) better guarded against fraud, though in the light of 
the vast evidence accumulated during the last thirty years, 
bothering with the idea of deliberate fraud, even in the primi- 
tively authenticated cases of Foster and Moses, seems silly; 

(c) with the possible exception of my Chapters XXVIII 
and XXXVI, infinitely better edited and commented upon. 

a8 
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Since 1882 these matters, previously neglected, have received 
the closest attention of some of the best minds in both hemi- 
spheres ; 

(d) evoked by vastly better sittere—largely the editors 
and commentators above referred to; 

(e) emanating from vastly better alleged controle—whether 
actual personalities or appropriate and suggestive memories in 
the minds of survivors. Latterly they profess to be many of 
the eminent sitters alluded to—of course after their deaths. 
Among the recent alleged controls have been not only Moses 
himself, Myers, and Hodgson, but also the equally high in- 
telligences of George Pelham,” Gurney, and Sidgwick, who 
had not been habitual sitters. There have been from these 
controls and others, sittings which in number, variety, veri- 
similitude, and dramatic quality are as much superior to other 
sittings as illumination from the sun is superior to that from 
the moon. 

The mediums, as already indicated, vary very much in effec- 
tiveness, just as all machines for communication vary—their 
capacity is evolved to different degreea of efficiency, just as 
all faculties are, and the communications therefore, and for 
other reasons, vary in clearness, consecutivenesa, and intelli- 
gibility. 

The degree of success seems to depend partly upon the 
condition of the medium and the atmosphere, but much more 
upon the character of the sitter. The mediumistic faculty 
needs sympathy and co-operation. The sitter and the medium 
are a pair striving for a result. If we are studying what is 
done by pairs in racing, or tennis, or golf, or duet-music, or 
telepathic communication, there is no use, except for expert 
study, in spending time with pairs who do badly. From this 
point of view, in the examination we are about to make, we 
may as well confine our attention to what comes to good 
sitters from good mediums. But there is also the point of 
view of the man who “ wants to see both sides,” and I shall 
try to meet his just requirements. 

In the early days the need of sympathy was held sympto- 
matic of fraud. The time for that is past. 

Perhaps as a result of the conditions, many of the com- 
munications fall below the intelligence of the alleged spirits 
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while they were in the body; often they contradict what 
would be expected of the spirits; and often they are sheer 
nonsense. All this is no worse than might reasonably be 
expected even if the communications were (or are) genuine. 


Sir William Crookes says (Researches, pp. 84-5) : 

A third error is that the medium must select his own circle 
of friends and associates at a séance; that these friends must 
be thorough believera in the truth of whatever doctrine the 
medium enunciates; and that conditions are imposed on any 
person present of an investigating turn of mind, which — 

preclude accurate observation and facilitate trickery and de- 
— In reply to this I can state that.. . I have chosen 


believer whom I pleased, and have generally i imposed my own 
terms, which have been carefully chosen to prevent the posai- 
bility of fraud.” 


Directly counter to this, Moses testifies (Pr. IX, 259) : 
“We had ventured on one occasion, contrary to direction, to 
add to our circle a strange member. Some trivial phenomena 
occurred, but the usual controlling spirit = not A appar. When 
nert we sat, he came; and probably none of us will easily forget 
the sledge-hammer blows with which he smote the table. The 
noise was distinctly audible in the room below, and gave one 
ars idea ig 2d the table would be broken to pieces. In vain we 
from the table, hoping to diminish the power. The 
— blows increased in intensity, and the whole room shook 
with their force, The direst penalties were threatened if we 
again interfered with the development by bringing in new sit- 
ters. We have not ventured to do so again; and I do not think 
we shall easily be persuaded to risk another similar objurga- 
tion.” 


But later we read of several people joining the circle at 
different times in peace and quietness!! Translation to the 
spirit world (7) does not seem to make us angels of consistency 
all at once, though perhaps in Moses’s case, as in so many 
others, time may have changed conditions, 

When several good witnesses swear they saw something 
remarkable done, the production of a thousand other good 
witnesses who saw it tried in vain means little, and means 
leas in proportion to the supposed difficulty and rarity of the 
act—unless they can prove their experience the only genuine 
experienee, and the opposite experience the result of fraud 
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or misapprehension. The fraud question, however, in connec- 
tion with most of the phenomena I have bothered with or 
shall bother with, is simply out of date. 

It follows, extreme as the statement will first appear, that 
except so far as the negative sittings directly tend to explain 
away the positive ones, they are negligible. Yet I wish to 
present the negative side as strongly as I can without boring 
you with repeated quotations of uninteresting and resultless 
matter. But I wish to emphasize the fact that, although poor 
sittings are probably less apt to be reported than effective ones, 
they do appear in the reports pretty often—perhaps a tenth of 
the total; and this notwithstanding that successful sitters are 
apt to return often, while unsuccessful ones are not. 

I also wish to emphasize that in some cases the attempts 
to “explain away ” bear a very fair aspect of success, though 
candor compels me to say that they often seem to me more 
improbable than the flat-footed spiritistic hypothesis which 
I began by scouting, and which I am not yet ready to accept. 

I wish, too, to be distinctly understood as admitting tele- 
pathy from the sitter wherever that will serve, and telotero- 
pathy from other incarnate minds wherever there is room 
for it. 

And finally I wish to state that the tests perhaps most 
ingeniously devised and generally regarded as most crucial, 
of which we shall meet the details later—the reading after 
death, through the medium, of sealed letters prepared by the 
communicator before death, have failed in the two reported 
cases, and that such reading does not, for any reason that I 
can see, appear more difficult than other feats performed 
by or through the medium. This, however, I take to be 
mainly an argument against accounting for the phenomena by 
telopsis. 

This test was once regarded by a good many as final against 
the survival of the author of the letter. It is certainly final 
against his ability and inclination, if he survive, to com- 
municate matter that from our point of view should be as 
easy to him as other matter which he or the medium does 
communicate, except in the vital point that the contents of 
the letter can be proved not to be in the mind of any living 
person, while of little or nothing else in the matter com- 
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municated throngh the medium, can that be proved. The 
alternatives then are: (I) If the writer can’t tell what he 
did himself for the express purpose of telling it if he should 
survive, he did not survive; (II) he did survive, as shown 
by many other proofs, but there are insurmountable obstacles 
to his giving the proof in question. Of this more later. 

The circumstances under which the controls appear are 
very various. We have had some indications of them already, 
but they will grow much more distinct as we go on. In 
many of the most important sittings there are ostensibly 
gathered around the medium several “ personalities,” of whom 
generally one acts as spokesman, or writer, for the others, 
though the others sometimes speak or write for themselves. 
Who shall be the spokesman seems to be determined by the 
natural selection of some “ person” of superior experience or 
intimacy with the medium. “He” often professes to repeat 
verbatim, and it is not always possible to tell whether the 
alleged communication is to be taken as direct or indirect. 

Thus Mrs. Piper, for the earlier part of her mediumship, 
was generally controlled by an alleged French physician call- 
ing himself Dr. Phinuit, who spoke for “ everybody,” but she 
appeared gradually to come more readily under the immediate 
control of any “ personality” who wished to communicate, 
though as Phinuit gradually disappeared, part of his place 
was inherited by George Pelham and also by Rector, pro- 
feasedly one of the Imperator group with whom we have 
already become acquainted in connection with Stainton Moses; 
and Imperator himself occasionally took a hand. 

Mrs. Thompson is generally under the ostensible control 
of her daughter Nelly, who died in infancy, but has been 
growing up. (7) 

Since the deaths of Gurney, Myers, and Hodgson, they have 
ostensibly controlled very freely, the automatic writings of 
Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Holland, and Miss Rawson being almost 
dominated by them. 

The sittings, recorded but not printed by the S. P. R., 
are announced to be largely incoherent and insignificant. 
But not a few too intimate for publication are, for that very 
reason, more impressive than anything that has been pub- 
lished. Even from those published, of course I can 
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give but fragments; and at best one who has read and re- 
read thousands of pages of records of sittings and comments 
thereupon can hardly pick out the few hundred pages most 
worth boiling down for one who has read but little. The 
difficulties of the task are greatly increased by the editors and 
commentators having more generally had in mind their fellow- 
students than the average uninitiated reader. 

There are at least two obvious ways in which this material 
can be presented. In Human Personality Myers, who had but 
half of the present accumulation to select from, strung his 
on the thread of his theories, and used it in advocacy of them. 
To do this, of course, he had to select here and there withont 
regard to chronological sequence. 

I have preferred to attempt an outline by approximately 
consecutive specimens from the Pr. 8. P. R. and a few other 
records. Myers’s method has advantages for propagandism 
which this has not; but this has enabled me to present what 
perhaps I may call the Piper drama—the appearing, mani- 
festations, and disappearing of her principal “ controls,” Phi- 
nuit and G. P., and her relations with Myers and Hodgson 
living and with their alleged personalities when they had 
ceased to “live.” From this chronological presentation, per- 
haps you can better decide whether, in the later manifestations, 
those personalities were mere memories—or refrain from de- 
ciding. 

My method of presentation has also left me absolutely un- 
trammeled by any theory, except what has grown up during 
the work itself. This condition has probably enabled me to 
present both sides more fairly than I could otherwise have 
done. 

It is tantalizing to be able to give only such small scraps 
of the reports: they must afford a very inadequate notion not 
merely of the variety of the phenomena, but of the impressions 
pro and con. The matter I had selected as desirable for con- 
veying even the impression worth attempting here, was about 
twice as much as I can give room. 

It is of course desirable that interested readers should be 
able to roam at will through the Pr. S. P. R., and even readers 
who have not them within reach, can practically do so at 
moderate expense. A full set up to 1912 would cost well over 
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a hundred dollars, but nearly all the volumes consist of sev- 
eral “ Parts,” and these can be bought separately in paper at 
not over a dollar and a half each. The American agents are 
the W. B. Clarke Company of Boston. If you want fuller de- 
tails of any topic than are given here, by naming to the agents 
the volume and page cited, you will enable them to send you 
the Part. My naming the Part as well as the volume and page 
containing each citation, would be a nuisance to us both. 

The sittings themselves soon become borous, but the treat- 
ment of them by the various editors is generally interesting, 
and nearly all literature of a very high order. As I have re- 
read and re-read it since making the first draft of thia book, the 
inadequacy and injustice to the whole subject of what I 
can give here, has been doubly borne in upon me, and I should 
be tempted to suppress it if it were possible otherwise to urge 
readers to the sources from which I have drawn, if there were 
any chance that even when so urged, those getting an inad- 
equate notion here would seek the vastly better one there, and 
if (the reason perhaps of least worth) it were not for features 
on which I have dwelt when my predecessors have not. In 
case you may care for fuller, and in many ways vastly better, 
treatment of the sittings, let me recommend you, in the order 
given (not necessarily that of merit, but approximately that of 
interest to the lay reader) to the following papers from which 
I have but briefly abstracted— Hodgson's report in Part (not 
Volume) XXIII; James's in Part LVIII, and Piddington's 
(on Mrs. Thompson) in Part XLVII. The editorial matter 
in all these is very full, and of very high rank even as literature 
alone. Perhaps merely as sittings, the Junot series (the last 
which I abstract) in Part LXI are the most interesting of all. 
The editorial matter there ia very good as far as it goes, but 
to go very far would have been superfluous, as there were few 
points not adequately treated by the editors of sittings pre- 
viously published. Next in interest to most intelligent readers 
—perhaps indeed greater than any other part to one who has 
read the first two I have named, is Mra. Verrall’s admirable 
account of her own and Mrs. Holland’s automatic writing, 
which fills all of Vol. XX. Thia too is of high value as 
literature. 

A little patient practice will be needed in reading the 
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records, partly because they are reported in 60 many ways, 
notes of sittings having been kept by various people in various 
forms. I have found it impracticable to reduce them to uni- 
formity. The words of the “controls” uttered or written 
by (or through?) the medium, in some cases are not set off 
by any sign. This is often unfortunate, especially where the 
medium’s utterances are jumbled up in the same paragraph 
with those of the sitters in parenthesis, and of various com- 
mentators in brackets. 

Professor Newbold says (Pr. XIV, 8): 

“ The reader will observe that yes and ‘no’ are often written 
when no questions are recorded. This is due to the fact that, 
the writing being exceedingly illegible and coming very rapidly, 
the sitter reads aloud with a alight interrogatory inflection at 
any convenient resting point, as at the end of a sheet or at an 
apparent Pause in the sense. To this the writer responds with 

t yes’ or ‘no,’ to show whether he is being co understood. 
If these utterances are, as I believe them to be, entirely dissev- 
ered from the normal consciousness of Mrs, Piper, they as truly 
reveal to us a new world of mind as the microscope reveals a 
new world of matter 


Moreover, there are not infrequent grammatical errors that 
divert the attention. I have thonght best not to correct any 
of them. Some may be misprints; some from inadequate 
memoranda or stenographie reports; some from indistinctness 
of heteromatic ecript; some may be due to the heteromatists 
(though if any occurred in the script of the highly educated 
ones, they were probably edited out); but I feel disposed to 
take them as slips of the alleged communicators, even when 
they professed to be such high and mighty personages as the 
Imperator group. This is especially the case where those per- 
sonages tried thee-ing and thou- ing, and slipped up on the 
“number ” of their prononns and verbs. This of course tends 
to make them out as at least partly the products of the imagi- 
nation of a medium unpractised in such langnage; and it 
does not seem greatly to stretch consistency to assume that 
they might be genuine personages, and their reported language 
subjected to a coloring from the channel throngh which it 
comes. 

Editors have often found difficulty in separating the words 
of different controle: they appear to interrupt each other, 
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and sometimes there seems to be a veritable struggle among 
them for possession of the medium. It is therefore not always 
easy (or possible, for that matter) for even the practised 
reader to get the meaning clearly. I have risked straining 
the patience of such readers by continuing my own interpola- 
tiona intended to help the novice. I hope none of them will 
appear too banal. They are, as hitherto, in square brackets 
and followed by my initials, and should be discriminated fram 
other notes in square brackets by sitters or other editors. 

I realize that these frequent interruptions are apt to be- 

come a nuisance to some readers whose sympathy I should 
be very sorry to lose,—especially to those who are already 
in the habit of reading sittings and interpreting for 
themselves. But, to lay readers generally, for whom espe- 
cially I write, they are apt to be serviceable, even if at the 
expense of some annoyance. I hope I have not made the 
reports of sittings more tedious than they naturally are by 
the attempted help I have interjected. 
Like some other writings, accounts of sittings should be 
taken in moderate instalments, especially if they are read seri- 
ously, in order that the mind may be keen for all the indica- 
tions, for or against. And after you get through, if you are 
reasonable, as of course you are, you will find it a matter of 
incontrovertible indications both ways. 

Don’t feel discouraged by the sitting given first: probably 
it is given more in detail and with lesa editing into smooth- 
ness, than the later ones. 

If you find yourself inclined to stop, don’t before you 
have tried skipping, and looked into the Junot sittings, which 
are the last. 

I have intentionally repeated a good many of my own 
comments, and unintentionally not a few, but it hardly seems 
worth while to fish them ont, especially as the reasons suf- 
ficiently sound, I trust, for the deliberate repetitions, will 
probably in some degree hold good—eo far as they may be 
good at all—for the accidental ones. 

All the sittings published have, of course, had editors, and 
remarks by the editors are of course frequently injected into 
the reports. Sometimes when, in the course of a sitting, the 


editor speaks in propria persona, and there seems danger of 
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ambiguity, I prefix his initial to the paragraph. Keep this 
in mind, or you will occasionally be puzzled. 

The controls say that not all of them can communicate 
through any known medium, and that some can communicate 
through some mediums but not through others. Often one 
of them who claims that he cannot communicate through the 
medium then present, professes to make his communication to 
another “ spirit,” who delivers it through the medium. Phi- 
nuit, George Pelham, and Rector are the most frequent in- 
termediaries. 

I want to say at the outset that if we are to consider as 
evidential of spiritism only facts not possibly known by any 
incarnate intelligence, the sittings do not seem to me worth 
taking into account. Not only do the indications pro and con 
too nearly offset each other; but, as has often been said, the 
only accessible proof of a statement is in some incarnate mind, 
and all such proof must open up the suspicion of telepathy, 
or at the worst teloteropathy. 

Therefore I give the extracts from the records of sittings 
not so much for their “ evidential ” value as for whatever in- 
dication they may contain that the things said, no matter 
whether facts or falsities, are said by substantially the per- 
sonalities claiming to say them—for whatever they may show 
of (a) the habits of mind and turns of expression of the 
alleged communicator; (b) emotions, initiative, response be- 
yond the reach of telepathy; and (c) growth in the alleged 
communicator’s character from the sittings of one year to 
those of later years. The question is whether these are in 
kind and degree sufficiently identical with the personalities 
alleged. If they are, the facts or falsities communicated 
seem to me of minor consequence. On the other hand, if 
the personalities communicating the facts or falsities lack in- 
dividuality and vraisemblance, they may all be summed up as 
the medium and the sitter; and the facts or falsities summed 
up as successful or unsuccessful telepsychoses from incarnate 
minds. 

What indications of personal identity the records contain, 
cannot be fairly indicated in half a dozen sittings. Yet, out- 
side of the Pr. S. P. R. and Myers’s bulky volumes, they have 
been very lightly treated by anybody. Podmore in his big and 
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important two-volume work, devotes to them leas than twenty 
pages. I ahall give them some hundreds—enough, I hope, to 
give a fair outline of the Piper drama. 

The impressions made upon me by the various phenomena, 
I have given pretty much as they occurred. They often con- 
tradict each other flatly, but, as will be seen, out of the mass 
of confusion, some elements gradually preponderated and 
shaped themselves into a theory which at last grew pretty firm 
and distinct, but of course I hold it only tentatively. But after 
the revolutions that have come within less than a century, how 
many opinions will it do to hold in any other way? 

I for one find agreeable the change from the close over- 
stimulated atmosphere of Moses into the often prosy paths 
but natural human interests usually brought before us by 
Mrs. Piper. Her controls generally profess to be ordinary 
people seeking communication with friends they have left 
behind. Whether ahe really gives that communication or 
not, she gives an astonishing semblance of it, and with a 
verisimilitude and vastness of detail that place her in a class 
apart. 

Mrs. Piper differs from many of the heteromatists in 
that her writing is in trance. In the early part of her 
career her vocal organs were used by several controls, each 
with a special voice and enunciation, but that has gradually 
disappeared, and for many years she has manifested. only 
by writing and gesture. No other heteromatist’s acripts, not 
even Mrs. Verrall’s, have been scrutinized by as many careful 
and competent students as Mrs. Pipers, and perhaps none 
have impressed people as strongly with the conviction that 
they emanate from a life beyond ours. 

In one sense they say very little, and reiterate that little 
ad nauseam ; but the little is said by so many ostensible per- 
sonalities, and in such a number of different connections, as to 
produce probably more dramatic variety, so far as mere variety 
goes, than ever before was expressed through a single human 
being. But what is said contains nothing that could be 
uttered only by a soul suddenly admitted to vast superhuman 
knowledge, as the old theories assumed the postcarnate soul 
to be. An error in those theories, however, is no argument 
against the present manifestations. 
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So far as regards the Pr. S. P. R., the cheap stage scenery 
and infiated conversation borrowed from all sorts of mytho- 
logies, and attributed by most of the early “ mediums” to the 
life beyond earth, Mrs. Piper has little use for, although she 
did descend a good way into both when, about midway in 
her career, Stainton Moses, postcarnate, turned up with his 
grandiloquent friends Imperator & Co. Mre Piper describes 
little scenery, and her people, while uttering many incoher- 
ences, outside of Imperator & Co., talk little coherent non- 
sense, and in their conversations with the sitters are as 
true to nature as anybody; and this is probably the strongest 
support for the belief that the communications are from 
actual personalities. - 

But since the foregoing paragraph was in type Professor 
Newbold has intrusted to me some records of sittings not re- 
ported in the Pr. S. P. R., that call for modifications of this 
statement. They will be discussed in Chapter XXXVI. 

I want finally to repeat again that the sittings tend soon 
to become borous, but I hope that some readers who do not 
care to study them may be repaid for skipping through them: 
many quotations of interesting comment are scattered among 
them, and a general knowledge of them is easential to under- 
standing anything that may be worth while, if there is any- 
thing worth while, in the speculations which follow them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
MRS. PIPER: AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCE 


As in Telekinesis and Telepathy, I began, for the reasons 
there given, with my own experience; for the same reasons, 
I run counter to chronology to present a sitting I had with 
Mrs. Piper in 1894. It was a typical Piper séance of the 
period. Although it was not printed in the Pr. 8. P. R. be- 
cause I was then too busy and procrastinating to revise the 
copy which Hodgson sent me, it has some special points 
worth noting, and in general can serve as a text for ex- 
pounding many of the points of mediumism. One i 
point is that it is one of the sittings when Mrs. Piper both 
spoke and wrote automatically—before she ceased the former, 
and after she began the latter. 

Mrs. Piper’s psychic manifestations in an ordinary sitting 
are much more complex than Fosters were, but so far as 
I know, she has not, like him, given telekinetic ones. In 
fact telekinesis appears for the time to be under a cloud. I 
have read no account of it from an English medium since 
Home and Moses, though Eusapia Palladino still has her 
adherents, of whom I am one as far as the lion’s skin goes, 
but of late it seems to have been shrinking, and the fox’s 
to be expanding. This slowing up in telekinetic phenomena, 

. however, is probably nothing but an illustration of the law 
of the rhythm of motion. But to return to Mrs. Piper and 
Foster. While the impressions of both were obviously due 
to some sensibility not yet evolved in people generally, Mrs. 
Piper, while appearing a person much more susceptible to 
spiritual impressions (whatever that may mean), in her own 
personality had, in a sense, nothing to do with the matter. 
Foster expressed himself, giving an account of what he saw 
and felt, while she abolished herself, appearing to move her 
own personality from her body, giving place to other apparent 
personalities who expressed themselves through her vocal 

880 
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organs, gestures, and writing. What they did, did not seem 
to pass through her consciousness, and the apparent passage 
of their consciousnesses through her organism involved some 
disturbance in it. Mrs. Piper was in a trance, the passage 
of the communications distorting her face, changing her 
voice, and seeming to affect her whole being. Foster, on the 
contrary, appeared as wide awake, intelligent, and cheerful 
as people generally are in ordinary conversation. He re- 
marked, after perhaps an hour or an hour and a half, that 
he was feeling a little tired. Mrs. Piper, on coming out 
of the trance after perhaps an hour, was somewhat exhausted. 
This, however, was not the case some years later, as will 


appear. 


Mrs. Piper did not know who I was, unless Hodgson had 
told her, and I am confident he had not. There was a good 
chance for her to read about me from his mind, as he knew 
me well, but she read nezt to nothing that he knew! 

Before we began, Hodgson placed some sheets of paper 
and pencils on a small table within reach of Mrs. Piper, 
and others on the mantel east of the table for his own 
memoranda. Mrs. Piper and I sat facing each other on 
the west side of the table. Hodgson moved to and fro 
between the table and the mantel. 

She did not hold my hand. Early in her career, as re- 
corded in many places, she seems to have held her sitter’s 
hands through the whole séance, but gradually she came 
not to touch the sitter at all. The change appears to have 
come some time between 89 and 96. When that change 
took place, the suggestions of “ muscle reading” in her case, 
made by Mr. Podmore and others, were disposed of. 

In the early reports are also several allusions to the séance 
room being darkened. That, too, had become outgrown 
before my sitting, and with it, of course, the deductions of 
fraud naturally drawn from it. 

After we had been seated a minute or two, Mrs. Piper’s 
eyeballs rolled upward, her face became slightly convulsed, 
and she began talking in a rough voice not her own. As 
I remember, the voice at first affected me as if it were coming 
from a statue, but I soon got used to it. She was apparently 
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“ under the control ” of Phinnit, an alleged French physician, 
with whom readers of the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research are well acquainted, and whom I will later 
introduce more at length to others. 

At times there seemed to be changes of control not noted 
in the report. I attempt to note such, and have essayed a 
few other incidental improvements. These notes are some- 
times interpolated in square brackets, with my initials, but 
often in the separate paragraphs and in the larger type of 
the authors usual part of the book. 

Below are given Hodgson's notes of what was said, and 
exact transcripts of what was written. The reader new 
to the subject should know that alleged communications 
through alleged mediums generally come with apparent difi- 
culty—a sort of stammering or feeling for words, and con- 
siderable confusion. Literal reproductions, despite such in- 
serted elucidations as may be practical, are not very smooth 
reading. The confusion is attributed by some to the medium’s 
delays in “fishing” for intimations from sitters; by others 
to difficulties inherent in the case, especially with inexperi- 
enced controls. 

All these elements of confusion might suggest to one read- 
ing for the first time well annotated notes of a sitting, that 
he is examining a photograph of chaos and old night. As 
I have already cautioned, patience is needed not only for 
understanding the notes, but for estimating them as evidence. 

Don’t let the difficulty of the following sitting discourage 
you regarding the later ones. They are apparently much 
more freely “ edited,” and are much easier reading. 


Sitting of April 8, 1894 
Present, Richard Hodgson, Henry Holt. Notes by Hodgson. 


“Phinuit speaking. [See Note 1, at end of sitting, p. 390.] 
t Came all the way from spirit to see you. Want to tell you some- 
thing about Foame That gentleman preferring to Sitter] has 
spirits around him all the time. He 't believe it, but he’s 
a medium.” 

Later indications tend to verify this, but I have not tried 
to increase them: I have been too busy, and have wanted to 
keep a level head—as far as I can. 
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“ Sitter —‘ You don’t know me, do youl’? Ph—‘I have never 
met you before. G. P. [breaking in]—' Awful scrape over here. 
Want you to help me out. A. [assumed initial] is in a dan- 
gerous condition.’ Ph. [explaining] G. P. wants to speak to 
you. He knows you?” 


G. P. is the “George Pelham” well known to readers 
of the Pr. S. P. R., whom I will more fully introduce 
to others later. When living he was a friend of mine as well 
as of Hodgson, and of my friend indicated by the pseudo 
initial A. 

g. All right’” 

Here G. P. “assumed control” of the medium—so Hodg- 
eon’s notes say, but possibly Phinuit“ reported for him. 
I cannot remember now whether there was a change of voice. 


4G. P—Td like to know where Mabel is, and who the 
dickens is that! Do you know what I mean S.—‘ Mabel? 
No? G. P.— Ae in a critical state. He's not himself now. 
He's terribly depressed.“ 8.— Can yon tell anything [more] 
about A. !“ G. P.— Friend of yours in body.“ 8.—‘ Of Hodg- 
son?’ [This question and the following seem to have been mild 
“tests”: I knew the man well. H.H.) G. P.— Les.“ 8.— 


and he'll tell you all about it. [See Note 2.] 


It turned out later that A. actually was low in his mind, 
and that B., whom nobody present knew, was trying to get 
him diverting occupation. This was found, too, to be a case 
of crogs-correspondence. 

None of these circumstances were known to anybody pres- 
ent, but they were known to other minds “in the body,” and 
hence the medium’s utterance of them is open to the inter- 
pretation of teloteropathy. Similar instances are not rare. 


“G. P. apparently: notes are uncertain] continued. 
Somebody wants to come in here. There's a lady with you 
[matural, but probably I willed a change of subject. The 
mediums generally respond promptly to such willing.] Go on 
writing, it will help you.’ [This may be taken to have referred 
to some literary work on which I was engaged.] G. P. You're 
going away. Don't go to aleep. Wake up and talk to me. 
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FF Au revoir! Tl see you 

Here Mrs. Piper's right hand began reaching and grasping, 
and Hodgson put a pencil in it. She wrote continuously in 
a very large sprawling, irregular hand. Among other pas- 
gages were those given below. The omitted ones are con- 
fused. My part of the dialogue was probably (it was nearly 
eighteen years before this writing) put by Hodgson on each 
sheet as the medium went to the next, and the whole revised 
by me in the typewritten copy which he sent. Before going to 
press I paragraph and punctuate a little, though at danger of 
forcing intelligibility. The explanatory or suggestive com- 
ments of Hodgson or myself are in rectangular brackets, 
mainly from notes made at the time. 

At the risk of discouraging you, and the certainty of pre- 
senting the material of the sittings in a disadvantageous form, 
I have concluded to let it stand with all its obscurities and 
eccentricities, edited only by comment. The S. P. R. reports 
are generally selections with the mold marks smoothed away, 
but you may care for a specimen of the unmitigated thing, even 
at the cost of extra hard reading. 


G. P.— And how are you! G. P. G. P. [signature repeated] 
I am not dead. How are you H.! [evidently referring to me, 
whose initial Mrs, Piper did not know.] I am glad to see him. 
Come and speak. Watson help those fingers. [Reference to 
Watson (unknown) suggests similarity of sound to Hodgson 
Medium’s fingers cramped.) Too bad about A. I am sorry for 
him. I have however [been] a help to him. I am here. 
Carlton [unknown] is a—. I see you H. [Sitter] speak 
to me? 8.—‘Can you hear well?’ G. P.— Not clearly H. PU 
get in stronger in a moment. All O.K. H. we will be OK. 
in a moment.. .. how is W——?’ [A living acquaintance of 
G. P. and myself, but seldom in my mind, certainly not then, 
but whom G. P. in the flesh or spirit, would very naturally ask 
about. He was not known to Mrs. Piper or Hodgson. H. H.] 
8.— First-rate, I think.” G. P.— Good. Can’t I help him don’t 
you think! How are you getting on with your writing old mant 
Oan't I help yout?” 


Apparently referring to my literary work aforesaid, This 
desire to help is constantly manifested by G. P., and is, 
on the whole, more characteristic of those in the alleged 
new life—certainly of G. P.—than in this life. 
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“Q. P.— I think he is going acroes water.“ S.—'Do you 
mean I am?’ G. P.— No F. J. [a common friend not in my 
mind at the time] [undeciph.].’ 8.— Will you answer me a 
question?’ G. P.— Yea I should be pleased.“ 8.— Will you tell 
me what you think of that talk last night?’ [A controversial 
talk on philosophic subjects at the Oentury Club table, as I 
remember, in which Hodgson and I had participated.] G. P.— 
* Nonsense.’ [Possibly medium telepathically gave my own im- 
preasion. The hand motioned to me not to speak, and the 
written answers anticipated what I thought of saying.) G. P. 
—' I know what you would ask, so will, yes I. Baby nonsense 
or talk this is my well.“ 8.— It made me tired.“ G. P.— So 
it does me and it is rubbish. Rubbish don’t bother your clear 
brain about such trash...if it moves at...thanks [probably 
for assistance with pencil] ... if it moves at all it will only 
talk baby talk...yes tell him he goes to B —— [unrecognized 
now] and hears nonsense. H.— Now tell him.“ 8.— She 
reads my mind like a book’ [referring to medium]. G. P.— 
* Not out of your mind old chap you mistake it concerns E. G. 
and yours truly. 

8.— [to Hodgson] ‘Do you know who E. G. is!“ [Writing 
resumed] G. P.— Perfectly. Oh, yes, Edmund Gurney. He 
was there and tried to get... (when was it!) the impression 
where you dined where D.t? 8.— Dined! [Referring to 
occasion of aforesaid talk.] G. P.— Tes. Les.“ §S— You 
think it was nonsense! G. P.— Exactly. Rightly named, 
yes. This is what I am trying to tell you my good friend: 
your clear brain ought to clear up such nonsense? 8.— 
[or possibly Hodgson] ‘But you held the mind-stuff theory 
yourself.’ G. P.— Well, mind stuff theory is all right when 
put on a clear basis . . no. . . but I want to keep you fellows 
on the right track, you certainly understand me very well 
considering you know me so little in my present state... yes... 
very... perfectly only I find it a little difficult to express my 
thoughts through this S [Note 3.] Exactly . . yes. 
evolution . . . yes.. 8.— What can you me about AY’ G. 
P.— All about him’ 8.— Are you troubled about himt’ G. P. 
— Not exactly troubled, yet I am afraid he has a mood of de- 
pression at the present time which is not entirely satisfactory, 
think so, H.?...What about your work f are you clearing up 
weather any maters [matters I] and how about cosmical weather. 
[This was on G. P.’s mind especially in conection with Hodgson 
who was preeent, but I don’t know that he had ever diacussed it 
with me]... Philosophy.’ Loe I was working on.] S.— 
‘Can you tell me my name?’ G. P.— Tes, I will surprise, I 
will surprise you in a moment by telling you old chap just who 
you are. 


This illustrates one of the most perplexing and frequent 
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featurea of mediumistic communications. If the medium 
was simply reading my mind, why ahouldn't she promptly 
read so clear and simple a thing as my own name, especially 
as, on the telepathic hypothesis, she was reading much foggier 
and more complex things? Her not doing so, and number- 
less similar cases, make very strongly against the telepathic 
hypothesis. But on the spiritistic hypothesis, why should 
my old friend delay giving my name, and end without giving 
it at all? When at last it was given (see below) it was by 
my ostensible remote cousin, who never saw me. Still the 
surname was his own. 


„G. P. [continuing]—‘I am also [1] talking baby talk.. 
yea... what about the one and the many, the many and the one. 

Same true as regards “ coamical weather.” Sea above] .. be 

will here...do you believe in telepathy! A AUR [substi 
tuted letters, “Barking back to A.’s troubles.] Yes... and will be 
the instigator, hear you me? Where is E k Vern [1] [I 
ves. . Jes. C 
Give me time and TI explain all, don’t worry me, do you... 
D. . e too bad.“ 


The writing here became very hurried and confused, appar- 
ently from the attempted intrusion of my young cousin, 
Albert, who had lately been drowned, and who now seemed 
to appear and want to communicate. 


„G. P. [apparently to my cousin] —‘ Tl tell him. . . yes in 
a moment, did you...oh, I can’t hear you (apparently a a child 
of mine breaks in here and is addressed by G. P.] well dear, 
come along...Papa...who is Roy 110 Ray yes...all...yes 

but there ‘js a child here’ {I had lost children, and willed 
the medium to stop impersonating them, and she left the sub- 
ject. Note 4}. G. P.— and a young Hall effort, as appears 
later, for m T who passed out of [the 1], by drowning 
[My cousin. I never saw him] the young man is, he died, as 
you term it, by drowning, and his name is Alfred’ [wrong, but 
corrected later.], 8.— What's his other name!’ G. P.— Am 


him very well. 8.— — The name Alfred is a mistake. G. P.— 
Not a mistake, not in the least. Don't you recall Alfred? He 
knew you years ago perfectly and John also, he was the one 
who was with him.“ 

This looks like an echo of the prominence in the mind 
of most Holts of the name of Sir John, the English chief 
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justice in the seventeenth century, from whom not a few 
of the Americans of the name claim to be descended, in spite 
of the fact that he had no children. 


“g, pee don’t know him.“ G. P.— You do know him. 
this.. -it is so and right ask John [unrecognized] ‘he 
is.. “brother [Albert had no brother John] [II i oe 
gh - this is important. Henry’ [Sitters Christian name. G. 

never used it in life] S.— Are you sure Alfred is the 
name?’ G. P.— I am not sure but I think it is very nearly 
right as I hear it. HA...H O W I know, don’t mind me. 
S—I am listening [Reading probably meant] attentively.’ 
G. P.— You don’t quite believe me, that is that I om I Yes. yet 
I am all that remains of yours truly G. P. H on Hom Horte 

on {Farther efforts towards sitters name. (S. Horton i) no 
meee Hon. . I want... please don’t worry him [apparently 
alluding to cousin] he is in a dream keep quiet as t him see 
where he is.. . Ard [I] for him.. . Alfred J 
[or Gf] are you a talking H... Haris.. arry [S itter's 
usual name with intimates, but G. P. paver — y it in ro] 1 
keep clear if you can and Till help Hone’ 1 my 
cousin shoves G. P. aside and takes control of the medium.] 

— speak speak to me now. . not 11? S.— Yes you were 
drowned? A.— You know me. Do, oh do tell my mother to 
cheer up and don’t worry. . . she. . yes.. . Holt [Correct at 
last] ... Tes.“ 


Some people are s0 opposed to the spiritistie hypothesis, 
or perhaps I should say to any hypothesis but fraud, that they 
attribute to it this“ feeling for ” names which is very frequent 
among mediums. I can’t see any indication that it may not 
be a perfectly natural process, on the hypothesis of limited 
power both to apprehend and to communicate in either 
“ spirit” or medium, or of obstacles to both, which the means 
are not fitted readily to overcome. 


a — P. N and you must speak to him, you heard 
is his mother?’ A. [apparently]— 
in the ‘dou. Fes... [she had been there lately, but had 
returned. I knew the "imt fact, and I think I 1 the sec- 
ane 8.— Are you sure she’s in the South?’ — Yes she 
re now.’ [Note 5.] B.— Does she live derer A— 
‘No, not her home.’ [Correct.] Alfred now you must know, 
do, oh do please. Se Note 6.] I esk of you it was the great- 
est sorrow to her.. . [undeciph.] and Uncle Will [not 
recognized. See below ow regarding identifying mother. wie 
know.” 8.— Uncle Will!“ A— W not Wiliam not.. 
will know? 8.— Will knowf’ A— Yes, please tell der for 
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me. [Several cils rejected, -n ground, apparently, thet 

they had been Fanden by other persons. Writing ee 

Thanks. . don't let anybody touch those any more. 

thanks.’ 8. — Won't it be distressing if I tell his mother 
— Tell ber. But I shall be there before you are, and I will 

help her to bear it. Albert was my name—rightly spelt [for 

the first time] but she called me Al. „yes and Allie“ 


The medium stopped writing, and Phinuit took control 
again, speaking: 
53 There's a great deal more thought here than’s said, 
Do you sleep pretty well! [I did not.] You sit in chair 
with arms, and write on bits of paper airaa, „on . 
Egge are very good for you.’ 8.— All of the 
the white at breakfast daily] P.— You take the il of it 
very nicely.’ yar — You are reading my mind. How 
about fruit!’ — Fruit’s good.’ [It was very bad for me, 
though I dated in it from mistaken advice. Phinuit appears 
to have telepathically received my false impression.] S.— 
are only vague generalities.’ P.—‘ Well, that’s specific 
enough, Do you want me to tell you the color of your grand- 
father’s cat's tail?’ [Sitter asks about wines, mentioning 
et Ppl said he didn’t know names of places.— Sitter 
speaks of = hite wines, etc., and Rhine wines.) S.— Not [good 
for met’ P.—‘ White wines good—acid. Sweet wines not poog 
[Correct.] Poa taste oranges when you eat them. They come 
up in your throat.“ 


I ate them habitually at breakfast. This and the arm- 
chair and writing are wonderful bits of telepathy—or some- 
E else. 


—' If I don’t eat fruit, Pll get lithemia’ P.— Take 
8 8.— Disagreeing with the faculty.“ P. Grated 
BN beaten with milk. Something the matter with liver?’ 

‘Now No.“ . had taken blue pill the nigbt before.] 
— There's no disease in your liver.” [ Correct, Note 7]. 


0. P. seems to return. 


G. P.— He seems to be very anxious H. [apparently referring 
to Albert] and will say.. Oh! Here comes a military man 
with epaulets on hia shoulders and had a bullet wound in his 
head... too bad’ [see below]. S.— But cone people don’t 
wear epaulets on their knees“ P.—‘On knees! Who said 
knees?’ S.— You're getting tautological? G. P.— Not in the 
late H. bot I am ae fa n dros Shall I be more philosoph- 
ical!“ 8.— Oh no! But be like yourself.’ G. P. But you 
C 
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Perhaps you can explain Why Why Why. Tes. . yes. . his 

son has been speaking now to me [apparently a repetition, of 

why recalled to Sitter's mind a similar habit of repeating 

“Why? Why? Why?” in Bittere living little son, and the im- 

pression went over telepathi le le ed eiaa io 

a confusion of my living son with the drowned TRE 

he wants to have Helen know where he is. EJ liza 

1 — guch person recognized: not hia mother’s name.].. „yes in 
the body?’ 5.— 1 is she now!’ G. P.— In the South 

1 ce ge speak.’ What color was the military suit?’ 


This is suggestive. I associate my cousin Albert, father 
of the drowned boy, with visits in childhood to my grand- 
father’s, and one of the conspicuous recollections of those visits 
is a young cousin in a much-too-big red military coat that 
one of the elders used to wear at “general trainin’.” But 
the bullet hole is a mystery. The grandpére auz Français” 
in my Foster sitting is said to have been a general, but he was 
not of that family, and I never looked him up. 


G. P.— Nr N r Rees Dita ee ane aren 
my natural self, not for Une „there was [ist] a sister 
em, eae . [No sister. H.] Àl.: J declare you must 

„ dazed . . . Why. H o u H o u Hor Hor aeg 
pa id copula g ilet nA haer AN peaa: e G. P.— 
sarcasm needed? 8.—‘I don’t mean it as sarcasm? G. 
Thanks. Thanks, no I should must confess I should not treat 
you thus, not much, too bad, help the poor fellow will you H. 

. you can indeed. Where am...yes trust me as you used. 
did in years gone by. I look.. ves . tell father I have er, 
plained all... will explain and it will be ‘clear to.. We 


Possibly Albert had resumed “ control,“ though this may 
have been a reference by G. P. to his own father, with 
whom I had always been more intimate than with G. P. 
himeelf. 

4G. P.— Where is H—s?’ 8—‘H—ai’ G. P.— Yes.’ [It 
happened that the sitter had been thinking specially of H—s 
day before.] G. P.— Tell him W. [H—#’s 5 — —— is 
really not dead, and is with H. a great deal.. „H.. 
8.— What H.?’ [For some reason, probably the 8 
of tbe writing, the name does not seem to have been clear at 
the moment, though it was later recognized.] G. P.— In the 
body. . . yes. . yes. . . and you remember him or I do. Ask her 
father and the message will [undeciph.—“ be taken ”—see be- 
low.] Frank. [Possibly a dear friend of Sitter, Wiking to 
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. aa mae too late for the medium’s n power. 
[Note * what [undeciph.] my thinking now.. be 
taken little mized... . who is 8 Perhaps the well known 
W. T. Stead, who was then visiting iums].. „no all right... 
8 you know A. [undeciph. 1 Jes there it is... Al bert H— 
J H—A J H—I am going.“ 
The writing ends abruptly, and the medium wakea. 


I make no apology for having treated the apparent per- 
sonalities at one moment as if they were simply human beings 
in a new stage of existence, and at the next moment as if they 
were dramatizations by the medium. The first method is 
of course sometimes adopted provisionally as the most con- 
venient, but both ways correspond to the alternating impres- 
sions of any sitter not die-stamped with the spiritist view 
or its extreme opposite. When I was a score of years younger 
(and wiser, as the younger think?), I should have been 
more consistent—in the non-spiritistic way. Now, while I 
believe in a future life, so far as it will do to use the word 
“ believe ” in the absence of complete verification (whatever 
that may mean), I am still in doubt whether “the spirits 
of just men made perfect” or the spirits of any men at all, 
speak through the mediums. At the moment I suspect they 
impress the mediums telepathically to speak for them. This 
seems as in ordinary dreams, only so much more intensely that 
(as sometimes in my dreams) the dreamer feels identified with 
the “agent,” and Mrs. Piper speaks as the agent. 

The following comments would have interrupted the mem- 
oranda of the sittings too much, had they been placed among 
them. 


Norz 1. The amount of discussion already bestowed upon 
Dr. Phinuit, of whom we shall see much more, almost places 
him, with Junius, not to speak of the Baconian Shak- 
spere, among the great problematical characters of literature. 
Through the dozen volumes of the S. P. R., from VI, where 
he makes his first appearance, up to where he disappears, 
nearly every commentator has a whack at him, and the 
whacks soon get very amusing. 

Half the whackers say he does not know French; the other 
half prove that he does. Mrs. Sidgwick and Mr. Lang state 
that he does not, and consider him an unmitigated scoundrel. 


2? 
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Neither of these commentators, by the way, was a “ good 
sitter.” On the other hand, Mr. Rich, who was a good sitter, 
found Phinuit at home in French; Sir Oliver Lodge, also a 
good sitter, is fond of the old fellow; and I, who also am a 
good sitter, think Phinuit, not only as I talked with him, 
but as I have read about everything in print regarding him, 
one of the most natural and amusing characters I ever met, 
and far from the least lovable. 

Half the commentators say that he is an ignorant quack, 
who never uses a scientific term; the other half say that 
he has helped them and their friends, and given them effi- 
cacions prescriptions abounding in the technicalities of the 
pharmacopeia. 

The whole discussion is a very remarkable instance—re- 
markable even in the debatable regions of Psychical Research 
—of how honest and intelligent people amid new and quea- 
tionable experiences, do not see with their eyes or hear with 
their ears, but do both with their temperaments, The evi- 
dence will increase as we proceed. 

An objection is reasonably taken to Phinuit's uncertain 
and unverifiable character. But that character is not nearly 
as uncertain and unverifiable as some commentators make 
out. Wherever Mrs. Piper got the Phinuit of my sitting, 
whether from her own invention or from me, or from himself, 
she certainly did not get from me his prescription of grated 
potatoes as a cure for my ailments: all I had to give in that 
line was objection by the very highest authorities to just 
that food. Of all ways to account for him yet proposed, 
far the least labored seems to be that she got him from 
himself; but being the least labored does not necessarily prove 
that way the nearest correct. Maybe it will yet be found 
correct in the form that she got him from the cosmic con- 
sciousness, where perhaps he and she and you and I are 
always to be found by such as have the finding power. 


Nore 2. The medium gets impressions of all sorts from 
things and persons connected with the sitter or the control. 
In this instance, I was “connected with” B, but only 80 
far as he had become s professor at Yale long after my 
graduation: I did not know him personally. But my intimate 
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connection with A was not only direct, but through several 
persons intimate with us both and with G. P. Mere tele- 
pathy, certainly mere telepathy from my mind, would have 

“ spotted ” some one of these connections much more readily 
than the alleged one with B, which was hardly a connection 
at all. The simplest solution for the whole business, though 
perhaps not the most “ scientific,” or even rational, is that 
the spirit of G. P. was troubled about A, and habitually 
thinking of me at the University Club as a Yale man, 
was reminded, on my turning up at the séance, of the solution 
of A’s troubles proposed by B, who was at Yale, and, it turned 
out later, was trying to get A a place there, and G. P. 
wanted me to help. 

Nore 3. This protoplasm.” G. P. uses the expression 
at other sittings, and I think that no other of Mrs. Piper's 
controls does. If she makes them herself, how does she keep 
them 80 distinct? The sittings, however, abound in com- 
plaints from the controls that they find it hard to expreas 
themselves through the “too solid fleah of the mediums. 


Nore 4. Illustrations of the same experience (in shutting 
off would-be communicators, by will) are frequent. I am 
evidently far from alone in feeling a repugnance from hav- 
ing communications from loved and lost ones pass through 
the body or even the dreams of a stranger. But those who 
seek such communiggtions may have better nervous organisms 
than mine, and I dð not wish to have my avoiding what pur- 
ported to be such communications, indicative of any opinion 
regarding their genuineness. 

I experience no such repugnance regarding communications 
in my own dreams, as will be abundantly demonstrated later: 
for there the communication is not through an intermediary. 


Nore 5. This is one of the very frequent cases of the 
medium going counter to the sitter’s knowledge, and goes 
to controvert the telepathic theory. Among such cases are 
many where the medium (or control) turns out to be right, 
and the sitter wrong. 

Nore 6. This intense desire, 20 natural under the alleged 
circumstances, to prove survival to their friends, will he 
found characteristic of virtually all the controle. Those 
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claiming to be persons familiar while on earth with the 
methods of Psychical Research, strenuously and ingeniously 
use those methods for the purpose. We shall find, after 
the deaths of Myers and Hodgson, that their alleged spiritas, 
like that of G. P., apparently bent all their powers toward 
that end. With them it is generally alleged to be for the 
promotion of science, but with the controls generally, as in 
the case just given, it is of course for the comfort of survivors. 


Nore 7. As already intimated, there has been a great 
deal of difference among the commentators as to Phinuit's 
knowledge and capacity as a physician. His diagnosis of 
me might have been telepathic from me, but his dietary 
certainly was not. He has made many diagnoses that cer- 
tainly were not telepathic, and prescriptions as technical as 
doctors generally make, with good results. Instances will 
appear in later extracta. 


Nore 8. “Frank [possibly a dear friend,” etc.]. I said 
possibly, and after “dear friend” I was tempted to add: 
“or Mre. Pipers personation of one.” But why should Mrs. 
Piper personate an individual she never heard of, and of 
course cares nothing about, for the delectation of another 
individual she never heard of and cares nothing about? 
The answer, “ Because the latter gives her ten dollars,” doesn’t 
fit the case: she is amply demonstrated to be not that sort 
of person. Perhaps James would say, in his pet phraseology: 
Because she has a “ will to communicate,” which is another 
way of saying: Because she wants to. But why should she 
want to? And why, on the telepathic hypothesis, out of 
the hundreds of persons who have affected my memories, 
should she pick out this friend when I had not him specially 
in mind, and when there were “on the other side” other 
persons whose effect on me had been much greater? Or, 
to put a stronger case, if she picked G. P. out of my mind, 
why of all people who have left tracea there should it be he? 
The traces of him were not as strong as those of many other 
men much younger than myself. Such questions have bean 
asked by innumerable sitters. The only answer worth con- 
sidering that I have seen, and that may not be worth much, 
is that when the sitter doea not select the communicator, 
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and Mrs. Piper does not, the only alternative is that he 
selects himself—that, in this case, d. P. communicated be- 
cause before he died he had determined and announced that 
if there was any survival of death he was going to give 
evidence of it if he could; and“ Frank,“ if the occurrence 
of the name had anything to do with my friend, sought to 
communicate probably because he was of a peculiarly affec- 
tionate disposition—peculiarly apt to want to console those 
who had mourned him, and among his generally conservative 
circle of friends I was the first one who had given him any 
chance by turning up at a sitting. If at the time, amid the 
confusion natural to both the sitters mind and the writing, 
I had attached all this significance to the name, probably 
I should have tried to give him the chance; but probably I 
would not have succeeded: for “the light was going out,” 
as the controls generally express it. Many of them have 
declared that to them a medium, when in condition to receive 
communication, is surrounded by a light, and that as the 
nervous sensibility or capacity is consumed in the process 
of communication, the light fades away. When I say: “the 
controls say” this, I am not expressing any opinion as to 
what a control is. The reader, if he is built that way, may, 
for all me, consider it a fraudulent impersonation by a sec- 
ondary self of the medium, and made up of data telepathically 
acquired. But the reader, by the time he gets through with 
the facts, will find himself saddled with a pretty tough job. 
A good many people, however, and some of them not very 
highly endowed, have been equal to the job, or thought 
they were. 


The uninitiated reader who has struggled through the 
incoherences of this sitting will probably be surprised and, 
I fear, discouraged to learn that, judging by the published 
records of other sittings, this ia a fairly good one. I take 
shame to myself for neglecting to write out my comments and 
return the record to Hodgson. With his experience, he prob- 
ably would have edited it into much more comprehensible 
shape. I prefer to leave it with its imperfections. 

If, instead of attributing the whole thing to telepathy, 
I bad then estimated the importance of the subject as I 
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do now, and had the leisure I have now, I should have 
returned it, even if I had realized that, after eighteen years, 
my comments would be much better informed, and I would 
have occasion to use the matter again in an exposition of 
my own. But my attitude regarding spiritism—that it was 
nothing but telepathy from the sitter, having been fixed in 
my interview with Foster, and considerable reading and in- 
timate association with Hodgson and some other members 
of the S. P. R. not having changed it; and finding, at the 
time, in my séance with Mrs, Piper nothing but telepathy, 
I felt no interest in farther personal investigation, 

I went away from the sitting with the conviction: “She 
gave me nothing which was not in my own mind: it’s the 
same old story“; and I have not been near a medium since, 
and do not care to go. 


After this confession, my venturing to write upon the 
subject may seem to others, as it often does to me, pre- 
sumptuous. That view, however, would have silenced most 
of the historians: for hardly any one of them, or even any 
editor, witnesses the events or hears the debates that he gen- 
eralizes upon ; nor often does any philosopher discover or even 
witness most of the facts that he correlates, nor (I hope I am 
not wearying you) any scientist most of the facts on which 
he bases his discoveries. 

There exist better books on this department of my subject 
than I dare hope this is going to be, but most of the 
good ones appeal principally to students who have held 
many sittings; and were began to support theses, while 
I write for lay readers, and at least began with the intention 
of letting the theses regarding this part of my subject form 
themselves as I should go along. Moreover, my long experi- 
ence as a publisher has taught me that intermediaries are 
needed between experts and lay readers. I have habitually 
said to experts to whom I have suggested non-technical books: 
“The right point of view must cover both knowledge and 
ignorance; I can trust you for the knowledge, and I can 
supply the ignorance.” I am doing something of that here. 

Nevertheless, if the persons who get and read an average 
book, would get and read the forty volumes of the Proceedings 
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and Journal of the S. P. R., and would arrange from their 
neceasarily heterogeneous contents, fairly systematic presenta- 
tions of the principal classes of phenomena, probably this book 
would not have been written. I even doubt if it would ave 
been if there were any probability that as many 

may read it, would even read, in Part XXXIII (Vol. XIII), 
Hodgson’s treatment of the ground he covers. There are only 
two reasons why I do not advise you, if your time is limited, 
to drop this book where you are, and substitute that: Hodgson 
does not cover the ground that I shall attempt to cover in 
my chapters on the dream life, and in my final summary, and 
in the passages preliminary to them; and, so far as I know, 
no other writer on the general subject has been as persistently 
haunted as I have by the conception of the Cosmic Soul. 

And again, in a subject consisting so largely of specula- 
tion, and interpreted so largely by temperament, there is 
a chance of almost any work, however humble, doing some- 
thing that other works do not. 

Behind all the apologia I have given, is the fact that I have 
found the change from a disbelief in the survival of bodily 
death, so fruitful, intellectually as well as emotionally, that I 
am prompted to do what I can to ahare it with others. Never- 
theless, my convictions do not rest on the phenomena of 
mediumship, to which I do not yet confidently assign the 
spiritistic hypothesis—at least as it is usually understood. 

But when, about 1908, I had my long row of “ Proceed- 
ings bound up, and began to read consecutively what, before, 
I had merely dipped into spasmodically, the aspects of the 
evidence underwent some change. Moreover, in the mean- 
time I had received, in other ways, indications pointing more 
strongly to survival of bodily death than to any explanation 
I could frame or find (see Chapter LV). This of course 
tended to change my point of view regarding the phenomena 
shown by the “mediums,” but by no means reversed it. 
I gradually realized, however, that my conclusion that Mrs. 
Piper gave me nothing which was not in my own mind, was 
very superficial. The effect on me of reading the Pro- 
ceedings is that if we render unto telepathy all the things 
which are telepathy’s, there is still a great deal to be ac- 
counted for. Ascribe every verified statement in the reports, 
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if you will, to telepathy, and what are you going to do with 
the immense number of alleged personages through whom 
the statements come, with their own consistent opinions 
regarding the statements and other things, their initiatives, 
discriminations, responses, retaliations? 


Mre. Piper gave me at least the following things which 
were not in my own mind: 

I. The impersonation of Phinuit. Mrs. Piper didn’t get 
from me his humor or bumptiousness or medical skill or 
philanthropy or dramatic qualities generally. 

She may have got him from the first medium with whom 
she sat (see Chapter XXIX), and it may have been a delib- 
erate invention of that medium, expanded by her; but not by 
her supraliminal self: for that knows next to nothing of what 
occurs in her trances; and her honesty regarding it is now 
beyond all question. If she had developed and expanded 
a fictitious dramatic impersonation, which she calls Phinuit, 
she did it through her subliminal self—an activity to which 
I find it more and more difficult to apply the term “ self,” ex- 
cept only so far as ita nature and degree are determined by the 
conformation of the self as a receiving and transmitting in- 
strument. But 80 far as the subliminal self is a motive power, 
I grow less and less able to conceive it as anything but 
a cosmic inflow, different from the cosmic inflow making 
our ordinary (supraliminal) selves, in being a special in- 
flux depending upon some unusual circumstance—in Mrs. 
Piper's case, presence of a sitter and the condition of trance. 

In guessing the Cosmic Soul to contain in some mys- 
terious way “the potency and power” of all the ideas, 
impressions, memories, psychical activities in what we call 
the universe, I of course gueas it to contain all the groups 
of them which we call personalities. Until lately, pereon- 
alities have appeared to be “real or imaginary”: the real 
ones appearing to be created by a spontaneous cosmic inflow 
independent of any human volition, into a receptacle that 
we know in each case as an independent human body; the 
imaginary ones, 80 far as we have known until lately, are 
created by a cosmic inflow sought and controlled more or less 
definitely by a real personality—an author. We know some of 
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them as Colonel Esmond, Becky Sharp, Iago, Rosalind, and 
the like, and entertain regarding them many of the opinions 
and feelings that we entertain regarding real personalities. 
Now supposing Phinuit never to have existed in the flesh, are 
he and his clasa, of these imaginary personalities, or do they 
belong to still a third class—a cosmic inflow without a 
“human body,” and yet not “created by a cosmic inflow 
sought or controlled... by a real personality”? If he did 
once exist in the flesh, of course he is just such an individual 
effect of the cosmic inflow as G. P. and my cousin and hosts 
like them, and as you and I may yet be—in fact are already, 
only we have so far been (or had to be) content to use only 
our own bodies. 

This is guess and speculation. Whether I’m ready to 
swear to it as fact, as I do to the words uttered to me by 
the Phinuit personality or impersonation I am guessing 
about, is another matter. 

II. Mrs. Piper did not get from me Phinnit’s statement, 
whether true or not, that I am a medium—a point on which 
there was probably never an opinion, or even a curiosity, in 
any mortal mind. Whence, then, could the assertion have been 
telepathed? I am a very good dreamer, and she may have per- 
ceived some mediumistic quality in my makeup. There is 
probably more than is realized, in everybody's. 

III. She did not get from me Phinuit’s question whether 
I wanted him to tell me the length of my grandfather’s cat’s 
tail. 
IV. She did not get from me the dramatic verisimilitude 
of G. P.s comments and remarks. J didn’t call her “this 
protoplasm ”; and she didn’t call herself that by a long shot. 
Then somebody other than I must have invented those phrases 
and all the other things she did not get from me. To say that 
she did, is, as we shall have abundant evidence later, to aay 
that she is the greatest dramatist that ever lived. To say 
that her subliminal self did, is but to beg the question. So 
is it to say that a secondary self was Phinuit and a tertiary 
self G. P., and so on down to the hundreds of her controls. 

V. She did not get from me the facta about A and B, 
yet she may have got them teloteropathically from either or 
both of those persons, 
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VI. She did not get from me her G. P.: for ‘hers was 
not merely the G. P. I had known, but one who had grown. 
She may have got from me some facts of his personality, 
but where did she get his anxiety to prove his continued 
existence, and to have me do something to better the state 
of affairs with A and B? 

VII. She may have got from me the facts that my cousin 
Albert was drowned and that his mother was (or had been) 
in the South, but she did not get from me his poignant 
anxiety to have me tell his mother that he had survived the 
drowning. 

Among these seven points are germs which we will find 
growing as we proceed to sittings of far more interest. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
HODGSON'S FIRST PIPER REPORT, 1888-91 


Mrs. Pipers Early Experiences 


From my experiences with Mrs. Piper, let us now turn to 
the records where, but for reasons given, we would naturally 
have begun. l 

Probably the first public mention of Mre. Piper in any 
organ seriously associated with science is in the Proceedings of 
the American S. P. B. for July, 1886. On p. 95 is the state- 
ment: 

“Tn two persons (one of them being the Mra. P. who is men- 


tioned in the report on mediumistic phenomena) an arm was 
made abeolutely anesthetic, whilst retaining its muscular con- 
tractility.” 


And in the “ report” aforesaid (pp. 102-6) signed by no 
less a person than James, it is stated: 

“ This lady can at will pass into a trance condition, in which 
she is ‘controled’ by a power purporting to be the spirit of a 
French doctor, who serves as intermediary between the sitter and 
the deceased friends. rr 
umship at the present day....... 

I am persuaded of the medium’s honesty, and of the genuine 
ness of her trance; and.. I now believe her to be in possession 
of a power as yet ' unexplained.” 

Now the hypnotic theory of telepsychosis that I advanced 
earlier, if it is to fit Mrs. Piper, must be modified to this 
extent. She is not readily thrown into the hypnotic trance 
by anybody but herself. Neither is she susceptible to ordinary 
thought-transference, when vigilant, like Mr. Guthries young 
women, and she has an appreciable number of failures 
in trance. James reports on all that in Pr. American S. P. R., 
102f., and adds: 


“So far as the evidence goes, then, her medium-trance seems 
0 
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an isolated feature in her psychology. This would of itself be 
A important result if it could be established and general- 


The result seems to have since been “ established and gen- 
eralized,” and she does not even exhibit telekinesis, which 
was done by Foster, Home, and Moses, 

The first important report published on Mrs. Piper is in 
Pr. VI, by Myers, Lodge, and James, and covers sittings in 
England from the latter part of November, 1889 till early in 
February, 1890. But this does not deal with manifestations as 
early as some reported in Pr. VIII by Hodgson, and covering 
sittings from 1887 through 1891. In making my eelections, 
I will attempt to follow chronology as closely as practicable, 
and accordingly will draw on Pr. VIII before Pr. VI. 

The papers in the Proceedings being prepared by different 
persons, widely differently circumstanced, even in different 
continents (not excluding Asia), the order of their publica- 
tion was by no means that of the occurrence of the events 
they chronicled. Hence in our attempts at a chronological 
order, which at best we can attain but very roughly, we will 
have to skip to and fro among the volumes. 


Hodgson prefaces his report with an interesting account of 
Mrs. Piper’s initiation into mediumship (Pr. VIII, 46f.) : 


“ Mrs. Piper herself has given me what information she could. 
In reply to inquiries in January, 1888, ahe informed me that her 
husband's father and mother... in 1884... persuaded her to try 
consultation with a medium who gave medical advice. She was 
at that time suffering from a tumor. She visited Mr. J. R. 
Cocke, a blind medium, also a ‘developer’ of mediums. He 
professed to be controlled by a French physician whose name was 
pronounced Finny. While there, she felt curious twitchings, 
and thought she might become completely unconscious. On a 
second visit to Mr. Gocke he placed his hands on her head, and 
shortly after she became unconscious. As she was losing con- 
eciousness she was aware of a flood of light and saw strange 
faces, and a hand moving before her. The ‘ flood of light’ she 
had experienced once before, a few months previously; it imme- 
diately preceded a swoon, caused by a sudden blow on the side 
of the head. When she lost consciousness on the occasion of her 
second visit to Mr. Cocke, she was said to have been controlled 
by an Indian girl who gave the name ‘Chlorine, and to have 
given a remarkable test to a stranger who was present. She 
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had several more sittings with Mr. Cocke, and was again con- 
trolled, apparently on each occasion by ‘ Chlurine.’” 

This name is evidently pitched upon on account of its 
euphony and apparent femininity, by some consciousnesa— 
we can’t tell whose, perhaps Mrs. Pipers subliminal (what- 
ever that may mean)—unaware of the meaning of the word 
(which I hardly need tell the reader usually refers to a 
rather fetid gas), and especially of its etymological meaning— 
light green. 

Hodgson continues: 

“On her second visit to Mr. Cocke, he professed to be con- 
trolled by John Sebastian Bach. After this she tried Bi at 
home with ber relatives and friends. Phinuit (sic) ‘ contro 
firet, and since then regularly, but she was also ostensibly con- 
trolled at occasional times by Mrs. Siddons, Bach, Longfellow, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and Loretta Ponchini, It was said that 
t Mrs. Siddons’ recited a scene from Macbeth, Longfellow was 
said to have written some verses, and Loretta Ponchini (who 

urported to be an Italian girl) to have made some drawings. 
hese verses and drawings have not been preserved....... 

“Dr, Phinuit only came at first to give medical advice, He 
WW as he thought them too 

11 

Finally Sebastian Bach aaid they were going to concentrate 
all _ powers on Phinuit, and he ultimately became the chief 
contro) 

“Mr. Piper says that there is no question but that it ie the 
same Phinuit or personality who controls Dr. Cocke, no matter 
how their names are spelt.” 

The questions regarding him are different from those re- 
garding most of the other controls: for, with the exception of 
the Imperator group, they, in ordinary life, were generally 
known, personally or historically, to the sitters; while Phinuit 
has loomed upon the world as free from origins as Melchize- 
dek, and some people think, despite his lack of priestly ways, 
with as important a mission. But he has alleged a lot of 
origins that, so far, cannot be traced. Even, however, if 
they never can be, the fact would not prove that he never 
existed. 

He himself (I use the term simply for convenience, without 
expressing any opinion, and shall do so freely regarding other 
controls) says through Mrs. Piper (Pr. VIII, 50; Hodgson’s 
comments are interspersed) : 
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“*Phinuit is one of my names; Scliville is my other name; 
Dr. Jean Phinuit Scliville; they always called me Dr. Phinuit. 
He was unable to tell the year of his birth or the year of his 
death, but by putting together several of his statements, it would 
appear that he was born about 1790 and died about 1860, He 
was born in Marseilles, went to school and studied medicine at a 
college in Paris called Merciana () College, where he took hia 
degree when he was between twenty-five and twenty-eight years 
old. Merciana. You know the name Meershaum”? That 
is the same name; I cannot spell it; sounds something like that.“ 
He also studied medicine at Metz, in Germany. At the age of 
thirty-five he married Marie Latimer, who had a sister named 
Josephine. Josephine was a sweetheart of mine first, but I 
went back on her and married Marie after all’ Marie was 
thirty years of age when he married her, and died when she was 
about Afty. He had no children. P.: Do you know where the 
Hospital of God is, Hospital de Dieu (Hal Dieu) fî’ Sitter: 
It is in Paris’ P.: Do you remember old Dyruputiat Dyr- 
uputia [Dupuytren ij was ibe head of the hospital, and there is 
a street named for him.“ He went to London and from London 
8 ‘I went to very different places after my health 


On Dec. 26, 1889, Phinuit said to Sir Oliver Lodge through 
Mra. Piper (Pr. VI, 520): 


NE ADE ani S ES RS ected, gy "ahora I died when I 
was 70 of leprosy, very disagreeable. I had been to Australia 
and Switzerland. My wife’s name was Mary Latimer. I had a 
sister Josephine (p. 495). John was my father’s name. I 
studied medicine at Metz, where I took my degree at 30 years 
old, married at 35. Get someone to look all this up, and take 
pains about it. Look up the town of ——, also the Hôtel Dieu 
in Paris. I was born in Marseilles, am a Southern French 
tleman. Find out a woman named Carey. Irish. Mother Irish, 
father French. I had compassion on her in the hospital. My 
name is John Phinuit Schlevelle (or 1 Clavelle), but I was 
always called Dr. Phinuit. Do you know Dr, Clinton Perry! 
Find him at D and this woman at the Hôtel Dieu. 
There's a street named Dupuytren, a great street for doctors. . 
-This is my business now, to communicate with those in the body, 

make them believe our existence.“ 


Hodgson comments regarding the statements he quoted, and 
that just given. He says: 

“ Some discrepancies will be noticed betwean these statements 
and those given in Pr. VI, 520, and I understand that no trace of 
‘Jean Phinuit Schliville’ has been discovered at the medical 
schools where Phinuit claims to have studied and practised, or 
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along other linea of inquiry suggested by the few fragments 
which be offers of his life history...... 

Concerning his inability to speak French, Phinuit's original 
explanation to me was that be had lived in Metz the latter part 
of his life, and there were many English there, so that he was 
compelled to speak English and had forgotten his French. I 
replied that this explanation was very surprising, and that a 
much more plausible one would be that he was obliged to use 
the brain of the medium, and would therefore manifest no more 
familiarity with French than she possessed. This—trite enough 
—suggestion appeared to Phinuit also more plausible, aince a 
few days later he offered it himself to another sitter as an ex- 
planation of his inability to sustain a conversation in French!” 


There is a very simple answer to all this: he could speak 
French, though Mrs. Piper could not. See pages 414 and 420. 


Dr. O. W. F. [see Report No. 28, Pr. VIII. 98f. H. H.], reques- 
tioned Phinuit about the prominent medical men in Paria ohn 
Phinuit’s time. The names of Bouvier and 
given. Dr. F. telle me that he (Dr. C. W. Den 
about Bouvier previously, but knew well about Dupuytren. The 
doctors he had in mind at the time of his question ‘ were Vel- 


nent forty or fifty years ago with extended pe pag [If it 
ia all telepathy, why didw’t Phinuit name one of them from Dr. 
Fs mind? H. H.] Taking the foregoing considerations together, 
it appears to me that there is good reason for concluding that 
Phinuit is not a French doctor.” 


Or he must be a French doctor communicating under dis- 
advantages. 

Hodgson goes on to say something which tends very strongly 
to separate Phinuit’s personality from Mrs. Piper's (Pr. VIII, 
55-6) : 


On one occasion, not long before a sitting (June 80th, 1888), 
Mrs. Piper was startled by a very near sudden clap of thunder, 
and Phinuit, on being afterwards questioned, appeared to have 
no knowledge of the circumstance, and apparently tried to guess 
at what had occurred. Similarly on questioning Phinuit at one 
of my early sittings concerning the life of Mrs. Piper, he pro- 
fessed ignorance on the subject, but said that he would find out 
things.’... Soon afterwards, however, Phinuit told me of inci- 
dents in connection with Mra. Piper which I think that Mrs. 
Piper herself would never have mentioned to me.. . I have also 
met with several cases where Mrs. Piper [in the waking state? 
H.H.} knew not a little of the sitters ordinary environment, 
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names of friends, éc., and yet this information was not given 
by Phinuit.” 


Hodgson says (Pr. VIII, 5) of one occasion when he per- 
suaded Phinuit to stand up: 


“Mrs. Piper stood up without changing the position of her 
feet, at the same time throwing her head slightly back and her 
chest forward, and thrusting the thumba jauntily into what would 
have been the armholes of her waistcoat had she worn one.“ 


Hodgson continues (pp. 8-9) : 


“I have been at sittings where Phinuit has Nr, e such 
tering and equivocation, and such a lack of lucidity, that I 

ieve had these been my only experiences with him I should 
without any hesitation have condemned Mrs. Piper as an im- 
postor. Such failures appear to depend pannes, but not al- 
ways, on tbe sitter. As Phinuit himself confessed (May 26th, 
1888) : ‘Sometimes when I come here, do you know, actually it 
T and sometimes 
not at all. Then I am weak and confused.’...... 

“ Considering, then, my own first six sittings [from which we 
will have extracts later. H. H. 1, I find that all the correct (veri- 
fiable) statements made by Phinuit concerned mattera known to 
me, except the insignificant prophecy that my sister (in Aus- 
tralia) would soon have a fourth child—a boy. I had no ven 
scious) knowledge even that another child was ‘coming v 
soon. On the other hand, I did not consciously know the Obris. 
tian name of my mother’s father, though I had probably heard 
it, and this was incorrectly given as John. [Identically the 
same with Foster and my “ Grandpérs auz Français.” H. H.] 
Further, Phinuit failed to obtain information, or made funda- 
mental mistakes, in matters about which my own recollections 
were very clear and vivid. The most striking circumstances cor- 
rectly mentioned were concerning the lady whom I have called 
Q and my cousin Fred, and were such as I should expect those 
persons to eelect, if in actual communication with me, as proofs 
of identity. But then, again, Phinuit was unable to tell me of 
circumstances about which I made special inquiry, and which 
were at least as familiar to the alleged ‘ spirit’ as those described 
to me. Thus, Phinuit never told me the full name of Q., 
though I frequently asked for it at later sittings. His explana- 
tion was that Q. refused to tell him, but Phinuit has frequently 
urged his i ignorance on this point as a proof that he cannot ‘ read 
my mind’ (an inability of which he ia very anxious to assure 
me), and I suspect that this ignorance may be asaumed.” 


But there is too much of just that sort of ignorance in all 
mediumistic manifestations. All the experience since this 
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writing of Hodgson’s (1891) indicates that ignorance to be a 
powerful argument against the telepathic hypothesis: if the 
mediums read the minds of the sitters or of absent persons, 
why should many of the least definite things be read, and 
many of the most definite left unread? But, on the other 
hand, Hodgson continues (pp. 9-10) : 

However this may be, there is no doubt but that Phinuit’s 
unquestionable failure to obtain satisfactory replies to many 
questions which have been asked of ‘ deceased friends’ is a most 
formidable objection, as we shall see later, to the ‘spirit hypo- 
thesia —at least as it is commonly 

“ Admitting now that the facta mentioned at these first sit- 
tings of mine were drawn by Phinuit from my mind, I must 
notice that they were, certainly most of them, and possibly all 
of them, obtained from my mind at a time when I was not con- 
sciously thinking of them. . . Vivid conscious thinking of a cir- 
cumstances does not seem, indeed, to help Phinuit in any way, 
but rather the contrary.” . 

Not so Foster with me: quite the reverse, and not so Mrs. 
Thompeon generally, and numerous other cases. Mrs. Verrall 
comments on her experience with Mra. Thompson’s control 
(Pr. XVII, 174): 

“When at Nellys suggestion I have fixed my attention on 
some detail for the sake of helping her to get it, I have never 
succeeded in doing anything but what she calls muggling ber.“ 

Hodgson resumes (Pr. VIII, 11): 

“ My conclusion, then, about my own [Hodgson’s. H. H. ie 
siz sittings is that the statements made by Phinuit may 
garded as explicable on the hypothesis that he had access to 
portions of my ‘subconscious’ mind.” 

We shall find that farther experience reversed Hodgeon’s 
conclusions, But even at that atage of the game he farther 
concludee—a striking illustration of the self-contradictions 
incident to these perplexing phenomena (Pr. VIII, 56) : 

„I am convinced, as regards the bare information shown by 
Phinuit, that it cannot be accounted for entirely by thought- 
transference from the sitters, and that at least some hypothesis 
which goes as far as thought-transference from the minds of dis- 
tant living persons is demanded.” 

I am astonished to find throughout the Pr. S. P. R. how 
much there is of this “ harping on my daughter —on “ bare 
information.” Grant all the telepathy (“ bare information“) 
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you please—from the sitter and from incarnate intelligences 
the world over; deny, if you please, any telepathy (“bare in- 
formation”) whatever from discarnate intelligences, you have 
still got to account for the give-and-take and general dra- 
matic character of the controls. How do you propose to? By 
the medium’s secondary personalities? Then are you ready 
to allow that she has a thousand? If not, have you any third 
hypothesis to offer but the spiritistic? I certainly have not, 
except spiritism as interpreted by the Coamic Inflow, which, 
vague as it is, nevertheless seems to me, amid all its fogs, more 
like a fact than a hypothesis, I shall have more to say regard- 

Hodgson goes on to give details from forty-one of the sittings 
which Mrs, Piper gave before she went to England in 1889. 
After a few extracts from them, I will devote a chapter to 
the English reports in Pr. VI, and a few words about 
Hodgson’s reports from twelve more sittings after her return 
to America up to the end of 1891. 


Miss F. G. N. Account of Sittinga with Mrs. Piper 
(Pr. VIII. 29f.). 


“ My forty-five sittings with Mrs. Piper cover the period from 
November 12th, 1886, to June 19th, 1889. In forty-one of these 
the control was taken, for at least a part of the hour, by 2 per- 
sonal friend whose subjects of conversation, forms of expression, 
and ways of looking at things were distinctly unlike either Mra. 
Piper's 01 or Dr. Phinuit’s. The clearly-marked personality of that 
friend, whom I will call T., is to me the most convincing proof 
of Mra. P.’s supernatural power, but it is a proof impossible to 
present to anyone else 

“T. was a Western man, and the localism of using like as a 
conjunction clung to him, despite my frequent correction, all hor 
life. At my sitting on December 16th, 1886, he spe pe 
you could see it like I do? Forgetful for the instant of changed 
conditions, I promptly repeated, ‘As I do? Ah, cames the re- 
sponee, ‘ that sounds natural. That sounds like old times,’ 

“ March Ist, 1888, he requested, Throw off this rug,’ referring 


called that be had once, while living, spoken of it in the same 
way as I threw it over him on the lounge. February 18th, 1887, 
T. remarked, ‘I like your arrangement here, referring to a new 
gown by a term which he was wont to use. 

“ March Ind, 1887, came this: ‘I never knew you had a little 
sister here. She tells me she hes been hare a long time, ever 
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since she was a little toddling baby.’ Oneal z not I [from 

whose mind it could be read on the hypothesis a 3 

from the sitter.” H. H.], nor Mra. P., who has ndre ot her 

own, would speak of a four months old child as a * toddling 

baby.“ It is more thinkable of a man who, like T., never knew 
of young children. 

“T have received from T., dictated through Mrs. P. to her 
husband and sent me by post, seven letters at intervals. . each 
contains familiar allusions and the old-time opening and closing 
phrases, either of which is too long and individual to have been 

merely upon. The post-office address of the first is 
worth mention. Mrs. P. had learned from me neither name nor 
residence. . . On November 16th, 1886, Dr. P. told me that T. 
was dictating a letter to me. How will you addreas it?’ I 
asked. T. knows your address and will give it to the medium“ 
November 29th, a friend, who had been sitting with Mra P., 
brought me word that the promised letter had been mailed to— 

Miss ie Wilson, 


Care a be FAA 


“ By applying at tho postfice at Heading T was able to ob- 
tain the letters I alter the names, but these points may be 
n — 

“1. My surname is giyen correctly. 

“3. I have a cousin, David Wilson, of whose relationship and 
friendship T. was well aware. home, however, ways 
been in New York. 

“3, Reading was my home during my childhood and youth, 
but I removed from it thirteen years ago. I knew T. only aub- 
sequent to that removal. 

“g, While living there I wrote my name with the dimin 3 
Nellie, but since then have preferred to write my bap 
name Ella, or merely the initial E. T. was wont to use the 
initiala merely. 

“ At my next sitting, November 80th, I tapia, about this 
mongrel address. T. was not strong enough,’ p 3 of 
clearness are often attributed to differences of ” in 
the communicating spirit.“ H.H.) said Phinuit t TAE direct 
where the letter should be sent, but he thought your cousin 
David would attend to your patiny it. Your other ym here 
fin n the tee world.” H.H.] helped us on the rest of the ad- 

But they would not tell you to send to Reading.’ ‘ Yes, 
they echt they did. It was Mary told us that.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
said I, thinking of a sister of that name. Not Mary in the 

Mary in the spirit.’ ‘But I have no such friend’ ‘ Yes, 
you have. It was Mary L.—Mary E—Mary E. Parker told us 
that.’ I then recalled a 1 playmate of that name, a next door 
neighbor, who moved away from Reading when I was ten years 
old, and of whose death I learned a few years later. I had 
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scarcely thought of her for twenty years. The E. in the name 
I have not verified.” 

The address of this letter proves one of six things, or some 
seventh thing unimaginable in the present state of our know- 
ledge. Of the five possible solutions which will the reader 
who does not prefer to suspend his judgment, accept as strain- 
ing the probabilities least? Each strains them some. They 
are: (I) Mrs. Piper fooled somebody. The solution is out of 
date. (II) Mrs. Piper patched together reminiscences lying 
latent in Miss Wilson’s mind, and unknown to her eupralim- 
inal self. (III) Mra. Piper had tapped incarnate minds 
other than Miss Wilson's. (IV) Mrs. Piper had an inflow 
from the cosmic consciousness (an idea which everybody men- 
tions with respect but nobody has yet tried persistently to 
apply) of knowledge which had once been part of Miss Wil- 
eon’s individuality, but had lost that connection, though re- 
connectable with her mind or any mind under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The “favorable circumstances,” so far as we 
can guess, were a desire somewhere in that cosmice mind, 
presumably in the portion of it constituting a postcarnate 
Mr. T. (for there is no apparent reason for inferring such a 
desire in Mrs. Pipers mind: that could only be a desire to 
humbug, and, as already said, is out of date), to address a 
letter to Miss W., and a successful (sufficiently successful) 
search for her address among other portions of that mind. 
(V) The spiritistic theory as usually held, which may not 
extravagantly be considered included in IV. 

No one of these hypotheses is very satisfactory, but we in- 
crease knowledge mainly by unsatisfactory hypotheses which 
farther knowledge sometimes modifies until they become sat- 
isfactory. 

R. Hodgson. First Sitting. May 4th, 1887. (Pr. VIII. 60.) 

[ From notes made on return to my rooms immediately after 


the sitting. 
z Fhinuld began, after the usual introduction, by describing 
[aonet H.H.] members of my family. . . Phinuit tried to get 
with R, but failed. [A little sister of mine, 
mite a pange. EAE perang, sain pae suite: I think less than 
eighteen months old.]...... 
“ Phinuit mentioned the name Fred.“ I said that it might be 
my cousin. ‘He says you went to school together. He goes on 
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jumping-frogs, and laughs. He says be used to get the better 
* He bad convulsive movements before hia death, strug- 
gles. He went off in a sort of spasm. You were not there? 
My cousin Fred far excelled any other person that I have sean 
fying | “aud ohare ip pron’ toe rele AI 

jumps, and whenever he p game was y 
5 He injured his spine in a 


one died Howie -Tt was a great pain to both of you that you 
weren’t there. She would have sent you a message, if she had 
known abe was going. She had two rings; one was Tis: with 
her body; the other ought to have gone to you. The second part 
of her frst name ie—sie’ (True, with the exception of 
E . No 
ring ever passed between the lady and myself. . After trying in 
vain to bear distinctly’ the first part of the name, Phinuit gave 
up the attempt, and asked me what the first name was, I told 
him. I ahall refer to it afterwards as ‘Q.’]” 


At Hodgson’s second sitting, November 18th, 1887, Phinuit 
referred to the beautiful teeth of “ Q.” and Hodgson says: 
4 Qa’ teeth were not beautiful.” 


E. Hodgson. Fourth Sitting. December 4th, 1887. 
(Pr. VIII. G8f.) 


. ... . Information purporting to have been received from 
‘Q? The chief new matter was 

“(a) That I had given her a rn kosk Dr. Phinuit’ thinks, of 
poems, and I had written her name in it, in connection with her 
birthday. [Oorrect.] 

“(b)...[Correct. This includes a reference to ci 
under which I had a very special conversation with ‘Q7 I 
think it he gage that Q. could have spoken of this to any 
other pe: It occurred in Australia in 1875.] 

(o) Abe she left the body’ in England, and that I was 
across the country. [This is incorrect. ‘Q; died in Australia. 
I was in England.]” 

Here (a) and (b) go strongly for telepathy from the 
sitter, and (c) goes just as strongly against it. 

He referred to a church to which both Q. and myself used 
to go, and then asked if it was in ‘Hanover Square.’ I replied, 
Nee be got it 


“í Dr. Phinuit then cha me with weighing too much 
who be was, where he came etc., while he was trying to 
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pn ve me 3 and eaid that this harassed and confused 

hould, he said, be as ‘negative’ as possible during the 
sine " [The charge was justified, as I had actually drifted 
into the consideration of what Phinuit was, ete.) ” 

This series of sittings continued the famous (?) Hannah 
Wilde communications (Pr. VILI, 69-84), which included a 
vast number of things that were so, and one apparently most 
important thing, that was not, namely, a letter written by 
Phinuit which purported to be a copy of a sealed letter left by 
Miss Wilde, and had no relation whatever to it. See the sim- 
ilar case of the Myers letter, Chapter XLI. 


There are some sittings of which Hodgson says (Pr. VIII, 
85): 

„Mr. John F. Brown, a member of our Society... writes to 
me on February 20th, 1891, that he is f convinced that Mrs. 
Piper's deali with him have been false and fraudulent 
throughout. opinion, I believe, is that Mrs. Piper pretends 
to go into trance, proceeds by guesswork, questioning, etc., and 
adds such information as she has been able to obtain by secret 
inquiry beforehand concerning the sitters, I understand that he 
attributes importance to the details of all his visits to Mrs. 
Piper, and his accounts are therefore given in full.“ 

All that about “secret inquiry” now seems ludicrous. I 
quote this allusion and a few others of the same kind to 
show both sides. I have read over Mr. Brown’s details, and 
find them more interesting than I fear he did, but leas inter- 
eating than some others which would better occupy our limited 
space—than this, for instance (Pr. VIII, 92-3): 

5, “place, March 6th, 1889. 

Mr. C00 


sitting with Mra. P., during which he was informed by Mra. 
2 t Aunt Kate had died ot 2 or 9.80 in 


“On reaching home an hour later I found a telegram as 
follows :— Aunt Kate passed away a few minutes after mid- 


night—E. R. Wasu’ 
“(Signed) WX. Jauz. 
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Mrs. William James, who accompanied Mr. Robertson James 
to the sitting on March 6th, writes as follows: 
“18, Garden-strest, Camprmwar, March 28th, 1889. 
“Concerning the sitting mentioned above on March 6th, I 
may add that the ‘control’ said, when mentioning that Aunt 
Kate hed died, that I would find ‘a letter or telegram’ when I 
got home, saying she was gone. 
“ Avior H. Jawes. 
“ July, 1890, 
“Tt may be worth while to add that early at this si I 
inquired, ‘How is Aunt Kate?’ The reply was, ‘She is poor 
This reply disappointed me, from its baldness. Nothing more 
was said about Aunt Kate till towards the close of the sitting, 
when I again said, ‘Can you tell me nothing more about Aunt 
Kate! The medium suddenly threw back her head and said 
in a startled way, ‘ Why, Aunt Kate’s here. All around me I 
hear voices saying,“ Aunt Kate has come. Then followed the 
announcement that she had died very early that morning, and 
on being preased to give the time, shortly after two Dir ee 


And here is a manifestation eight months after Mrs. Walsh’s 
death, of a control claiming her name and impersonating her. 
The reader will probably agree that Hodgson was a pretty 
good reporter, and that if Mra. Piper was not really “ pos- 
sessed (by a cosmic inflow of Mrs. Walsh’s personality?) 
Mrs. Piper or her subliminal self, whatever that may mean, 
was a pretty good dramatic author and actress. 


R. Hodgson. November Tth, 1889. (Pr.VIII,93-4.) 
ge a letter written to Professor W. James on the day of 
sitting.] 

“ Mrs. D. and I had sitting to-day at Arlington Heights, and 
the usurpation by Kate Walsh’ was extraordinary. She (Mra. 
Piper) had got hold of my hands, and I had to make a few 
fragmentary notes afterwards of the remarks, themselves frag- 
mentary, which she made. The personality seamed very intense, 
and spoke in effortful whispers. 

“i William— e bless you.“ Sitter: ‘Who are 
yout’ Kate — Walsh. I know you” Help me help 
me — [Taking Ji. e., Miss, Piper “taking,” Ke. H. H.] my 
right hand with ber right, and passing i to r left and making 
me take hold of her left bend ‘ That hand's dead—dead—this 
one’s alive’ [i. s., the right]— help me.’ 

“The left band... was cooler than either of my hands, while 
the right hand was warmer than either of my hands [the im- 
ay being that Mrs. Piper was possessed by Mrs. Walsh. 
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% Pm alire—Pm alive—Albert’s coming over soon. He can't 
stay—poor boy—poor boy—Albert—Albert—Alfred—aAlbert—I 
know you—Alics—Alice—William—Alice——’ 8. Yes, I know. 
Tl tell them. You remember me. I stayed with you in New 
York’ Tes, I know. But, oh, I can’t remember. Pm so cold 
Im s0 cold, Oh, help me—help me me’—[making tremulous 
movements of hands} . S.‘I know. Til tell them. You remem- 
ber me; my name’s Hodgson.’ ‘Yes, Mr. Hodgson. Where are 
the girls? Yes. You had fish for breakfast on the second day, 
didn't youl’ 8. ‘I don’t remember very well“ And the tea 
who was it spilt the cup of teat Was it you or William?” {TI 
think I remember something about the tea, but not very clear 
R. H.] ‘You were in the corner room—bedroom—upstairs 
Were you cold! Then there was some blancmange—you didn’ 
like that. No, It was cream—Bavarian cream. [Is all thia 
Mra. Tipon, or is it Shakspere, or is it the spirit of a fussy old 
lady? H.H.] Albert—poor boy; he’s coming soon. William— 
[something about arranging the property] — William God bless 


The above was much less than was really said. But that was 
the sort of thing, and noche ala 1 Phinuit at all. It was 
the most strikingly personal thing I have seen.“ 


This, some commentators want us yi believe, was “ another 
personality” of Mrs. Piper—if Phinuit was. Four in the 
case of Sally Beauchamp are well established, and eleven in 
the case of Dr. Wilson's patient (Pr. XVIII). I wonder 
how many Dr. Prince would consider a probable number, and 
at what number the spiritistic hypothesis would begin to 
appear easier than the divided personality one. 


James thus commented on Hodgson's letter (Pr. VIII, 94): 


“The Kate Walsh’ freak is very interesting. The first men- 
tion of her by Phinuit was when she was living, three years or 
more ago, when she had written to my wife imploring her ak 
to sit for development Ii. s, as a medium. J. Phinuit 
this in some incomprehensible way. A year later [in a sitting] 
with Margaret Gibbens [sister of Mrs. James], I present, Phi- 
nuit alluded jocosely to fear of hers again, and made some 
derisive remarka about her unhappy marriage, calling her an 

‘old crank,’ ag Her death was announced last EE, as you 
remember. In September, sitting with me and my wife, Mrs. 
Piper was suddenly ‘ erroen it by her spirit, who spoke baie 
with much impressivenees of manner, and great similarity of 
temperament to herself. Platitudes. She said Henry Wyckoff 
had experienced a change, and that Albert was coming over 
soon; nothing definite about either. Queer business!” 
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0. W. F., M.D. 8 R. I., May eg 1889. (Pr. VIII, 98f.) 
Extracta from a letter to James 


KA e e dengo AA P. is not 
ctitious personage....Dr. P. has partially forgotten his 

French, so far as speaking it goes, I am convinced that he 
understands all that I say in that „ and that Mra, P. 
does not, from my tests of her capacity, and she impresses me as 
being a truly honest woman....... 

“ Q.: How long do you think I shall live?’ (He had pretty 
well described my physical condition.) He answered this ques- 
tion by counting in French on the medium’s fingers to eleven. 
Q.: What influence has my mind on what you tell me! A.: I 
get nothing from your mind; I can’t read your mind any more 
than I can see through a stone wall’ He added that he saw 
objectively the persons of whom he spoke to me, and that they 
conveyed to him the messages given....The names of several 
persons he called up he spelt in French, as Robert, not being 
able, seemingly, to pronounce them well in English....‘ How do 
you get what you tell me about myself; my length of life, my 
going to Europe, eto. !“ A.: ‘I get it from your astral light.’ 
[He generally says from spirits, H.H.]...The doctor has em- 
phasized my own mediumistic power at ‘each séance, and has 
said that I would surely write. “Get a planchette, and I will 
come to your own house as a test.“ 


As already said, and probably will be said again, people with 
mediumistic aptitudes get good sittings. 


A good illustration of the fallibility of the communications 
is in Pr. VIII, 114: 


Mus A. A. B., Boston. January or February, 1888. 

“T went to Mrs. Piper chiefly to ses if she could tell me of 
some china we had lost. It had been stored during a long ab- 
gence in Europe, and upon our return we could not find it. 
She said, Lou have lost some china, and you feel very badly 
about it. It was taken from your home by a man who has been 
in the employ of your family a long time... Several months 
after Mre. Piper told me this, the china was found precisely 
where it was first placed, and where it had been overlooked, as 
the box was believed to contain something else.” 


Apparently telepathy of the sitters suspicion. And here 
are two of the reverse (Pr. VIII, 115): 

“t Did you ever own a bird!’ Tes. ‘It is a parrot, and is 
flying all about your head now.’ Do birds, then, have another 
life! ‘I tell you this—anything that you have had here and 
want there again, you will have. You will have that parrot 
again.’ I never owned but one bird, and that was a gray parrot.” 
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The dramatic character of the second makes it a double 
strain on the telepathic theory (Pr. VIII, 104f.): 


Rev. W. H. Savage. December 28th, 1888. 

“Ah! Here is somebody from outside—he says his name is 
Robert West. He wants to send a message to your brother.’ 
Then, after a moment, ‘I wrote an—he is writing it and I am 
reading for you—an AR—TI—article A—G—A against his W 
—work in the AD—V—Advance. What the dickens ie is the Ad- 
vance?’ I said, It is a paper.“ Then she continued, I thought 
he was wrong, but—he was- right, and I repent, be was right. 
I want you to tell him for ms. I am sorry. . I want to right 
all the wrong I did in the body.“ I said to her, ‘Oan you ses 
him?’ Tes, she replied. ‘How does he look?’ I asked. ‘He 
has grayish blue eyes, a beard, a rather prominent nose, a firm 
mouth, a large N and he brushed his hair up, #0,’ brush- 
ing my hair with her hand, to show the fashion of his. He is 
of medium build, rather tall. He died of hemorrhage of the 
kidneys.’ . . The description of Mr. West is photographic in its 
truth. His appearance at our interview was entirely unheralded 
by, * leading up to it....... 

Mr, M. J. Savage writes on June 26th, 1890:— 
Mr. West... became editor of The Advance. While on that 
he wrote a severe criticism on me, my doctrines, and my 
work. — brother had not sean this eriticiam, and did not even 
know about it. 

Neither of us knew the cause of his death. On writing to 
The Advance, after this sitting, the correctness of Mrs. Piper's 
statement as to his death was confirmed. 

“Mr, W. H. Savage further writes July 5th, 1890:— 

“i, When Mrs. P. began speaking of Mr. ‘West, she turned 
with a surprised look, as at an unlooked for interruption, with 
the remark, ‘ Ah! here is, ete.’ [as above. H. H.] 

“9, When I asked for A description she turned again in the 

same direction and said, ‘Hold up your head and let me look 
2 vou.“ Then she went on to describe as given in the statement. 

“3. She gave the date of death correctly, as well as cause, 

“4 I did not know that West was dead. 

“5. As my brother says, I had never heard of the attack on 
my brother of which the interview speaks.” 


Bev. M. J. Savage. Aer oa * 1889 (Pr. VIII, I06f.) 

45 ane * 15th, 1889, the M. J. S Savage had a sitting 
with Mrs. Piper, in the oourse 4 which Rev. Robert West pur- 
ported to communicate, stating that his body was buried at 
Alton, II., and giving the text on his tombstone. Mr. Savage 
Was unaware of either of these facts at the time of the sitting. 
He soon afterwards ascertained that Rev. Robert West's grave 
was at Alton, III., but he did not ascertain the text on the tomb- 
stone. He recently informed me of the circumstance, and I 
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have since obtained from Mr. J. A. Oousley, editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, Alton, III., a copy of the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stone. I requested Mr. Savage then to furnish me with the 
text which had been given to him through Mrs. Piper. Yester- 
day he found his notes made on the day of the sitting, and read 
me the text, which agreed with that sent to me from Alton—viz, 
‘ Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ R. Hopasox. 
“The above is correct. (Signed) M. J. Savage. 
“July 25th, 1890.” 


The following, if genuine (and there seems no more reason 
to doubt it than any other Piper manifestation), looks more 
like a case of “possession” than perhaps any other case of 
hers: 

Miss A.M. E. Pr. VIII, 1I1f.) 
“Boston, February 14th, 1888. 

“ At the first sitting I tried to get some information 
a friend who had then been dead about three months. I was 
told by Dr. Phinuit...that I probably would not get anything 
satisfactory for some time, and was advised to wait about eight 
months. At the expiration of that time I sat again, and at the 
third sitting from that time (I think my dates are correct) the 
medium was controlled for a few 8 during the hour by 
what purported to be the spirit of my friend who, 
seemed to have such imperfect control that he could only y speak 
in a choked, whispering voice. At the next sitting he was 
stronger, and now is able to take control and talk easily and 
distinctly for perhaps half an hour. I have received the imprese- 
sion, from what has been told me through the medium, that for 
some months after the death of my friend he did not sufficiently 
understand the conditions of his new existence, or the conditions 
under which he could return, to be able to reach me through any 


medium.” 
* Boston, December 17th, 1888. 

a He used to be Jame... . He has of often said to ms, ‘ You 
know my lame leg; well, it is all well now.’... He tried very 
hard [i. s., acting through the medium. H. H.] to raise himself 
from the chair without succeeding at first, told him he hed 
better not try, as it might be too much for the medium. He in- 
sisted on trying, however, but commenced rubbing one leg, and 
asked me if I could remember which leg was lame. 
strange sort of ignorance is very characteristic of “ controls.” 
H. H.] At last be raised himself, hat bakad of vake as Dr. 
P[hinuit] would do, he leaned heavily on me, and seemed to hop 
or hitch along on one foot exactly as a person would do who 
could use only one foot in walking. After he came back, he 
dropped into the chair exhausted, and said that was the hardest 
work he had done since coming back, and that it was too much 
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of the real life for him; he did not like it.. . He says that his 
spiritual body was not lame, but that be had to come back that 
way 80 I would recognize him 
“ Boston, June 23rd, 1890. 

At each sitting I have conversed with two personalities, Dr. 
P., the regular control, and the control which claims to be the 
spirit of my friend H.... When my friend H. takes control of 
the medium it seems to be quite a different personality, although 
178 is something i in the voice or manner of speaking that is like 
Dr. P. The voice, however, i not nearly so loud. When I 
asked him once why this was, he told me that Dr. P. was right 
by him and that he could not stay a moment without his help. 
In a great many little ways he is quite like what my friend used 
to be when living, so much so that I am afraid it would take a 
great deal of explanation to make me believe that his identical 
self had not something to do with it.... This, too, in spite of the 
fact that he does not always know how to spell. his own name 
correctly, though I am happy to be able to state that he cer- 
tainly por what his name is. He says the longer he is away 
the more he forgets about things in this life, though he does not 
forget his friends. . . He insistas that he can sea me in my room, 

and often knows what I am doing. At one time he asked me 
how I liked that little drab-colored book that I had been reading 
with another person. There was a particular book which I had 
been reading aloud with a friend, but it was covered with brown 
paper, as I remember, and I had no idea what the cloth cover 
was. On reaching home I took off the paper cover, and found 
that it was a drab-colored cloth cover. I may have seen the 
book when new, and before the paper cover was put on, but if I 
did I had completely forgotten about it.” 


These subliminal memories are frequent. The mediums 
often get them contrary to the supraliminal convictions of the 
sitters. Do they get them from the sitter’s mind, or have they 
passed into the cosmic mind via postcarnate souls? 

This account concludes (Pr. VIII, 113-4): 


“When I talk with H. about the philosophy of spirit return, 
he always seems more or less puzzled, and generally refers me to 
Dr. P., saying that he knows more about such things. He hardly 
knew at first what I meant by the medium, but says that he nes 
for the time being another organism, and that is about ane 
knows. When he asked me why I did not come oftener 
him, I explained to him, somewhat as I would to a child, thet the 
medium was not always at aganna, and that I had to pay 
money for a sitting with her. He said, ‘I am an expensive 
n I replied, ‘Yes, you spirits are quite expensive 
arti 
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Mr. F. 8.8. (Pr. VIII, 119.) 

(Question: Well, Sarah is her middle name. What is her 
other? Could not answer.) [Phinuit says (H. H.)] ‘She is dif- 
ferent from your mother; has very original ways of thinking, 
and ideas. She is very positive; set as the hills; and doesn’t 
believe in me. 1 r 
have to be a good deal bigger than abe me. 
My aunt had given several sittings to [had pode witht HHJ 
Mrs. P., but with no success; hence she had become somewhat 
skeptical ; hence the medium’s words, ‘She does not believe in 
me. Mrs. P. hed no possible means of associating my aunt and 
me, to my knowledge.” 


Mr. M. N. (Pr. VIII, 120f.) 
“Briefly stated, the three cases of prophesying which I have 
fellows with Mrs. Piper, and which have come true, are as 
‘ollows :— 

eds She told me that a death of a near relative of mine 
aoe oceur in about six weeks, from which I should realize 
some pecuniary advantages. . . My wife, to whom I was then en- 
gaged, went to ses Mrs, Piper a few days afterwards, and she 
told her (my wife) that my father would die in a few weeks. 

“ About the middle of May my father died very suddenly in 
London.... Previous to this Mrs, Piper (as Dr. Phinuit) had 
told me that she would 5 to influence my father about 
certain matters connected with his will before he died. Two 
days after I received the cable announcing his death, my wife 
and I went to see Mrs. Piper, and she [Phinuit] spoke of his 

presence, and his sudden arrival in the spirit-world, and said 
that he (Dr. Phinuit) had endeavored to perauade him in those 
matters while my father was sick. Dr. Phinuit told me the 
state of the will, and described the principal executor, and said 
that he (the executor) would make a certain disposition in my 
favor, subject to the consent of the two other executors, when I 
got to London, Eng. Three weeks afterwards I arrived in Lon- 
don; found the principal executor to be the man Dr. Phinuit 
had described. The will went materially as he had stated... and 
my sister, who was chiefly at my father’s bedside the last ‘three 
days of his life, told me that he had repeatedly complained of the 
presence of an old man at the foot of his bed, who annoyed him 
by, discussing his private affairs. 

“ The second instance I would give you is as follows: 

“Dr. Phinuit stated that I would receive a professional offer 
within two weeks by letter, to my present address, with the name 

of the manager’s firm on the left hand corner of the envelope, 
cad aa hae far as I could understand him) either from a man 

amed French, or else from a Frenchman. Within the time 
tated the letter came, answering to the description of its appear- 
ance, and to this address, but the offer was from a Frenchman. 
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“The third is as follows: 

“Dr, Phinuit stated on one occasion that some relative was 
suffering at that time from a sore or wounded thumb, We knew 
of no one at the time.... Shortly after this conversation my aunt 
stated that she had received a letter from cousins. ... ‘Oh, by- 
the-bye.., Jennie has...injured her thumb in Bome ‘machine’ 

. Dr. Phinuit cured me, or apparently did so, by a prescription 
vent me by Mre. Piper, of an internal trouble from which 1 had 
suffered for eighteen months.” 


The following report (Pr. VIII, 126f.) by Mr. J. Rogers 
Rich, made from contemporary notes of the sittings, is among 
the best, and illustrates (by the converse) what has been re- 
marked more than once—that scientific (and consequently 
skeptical?) people do not make the best sitters. This artist 
made an admirable one. 


“I had always had a dislike for any ‘mediums’ or ‘ spiritual- 
ista’ of every kind, but on meeting this woman I was at once 
attracted to her by the simple and sympathetic manner which 
she showed on greeting me, and I felt a delicacy about making 
an appointment for a sitting, she seaming to me too gentle and 
refined for a business of this sort. I was at once struck with the 
peculiar light, or inward look, in her eyes. Her voice was full 
and agreeable, but in every way a ‘feminine’ voice, and there 
was an entire absence of any masculinity in her manner, which 
I had been expecting to find under the circumstances. 

“ My first sitting with her was on September 6th, 1888, With 
little trouble she went into the trance... and after a moment's 
silence . I was startled by the remarkable change in her voice 
—an exclamation, a sort of grunt of satisfaction, as if the person 
had reached his destination and gave vent to his pleasure thereat 
by this sound, uttered in an unmistakably male voice, but rather 
husky. I was at once addressed in French with, ‘ Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur, comment vous portes vous?’ to which I gave answer in 
the same language, with which I happen to be perfectly familiar. 

answer was respon ded to with a sort of inquiring grunt, 
much like the French ‘ Heint”. 5 - Nearly all my interviews were 
begun in the same manner. I was quite unwell with nervous 
troubles... . The first thing told me was of a ‘great light behind 
me, a good sign, Ae. Then suddenly all my ills were very clearly 
and distinctly explained and so thoroughly that I felt certain 
that Mrs. Piper herself would have hesitated to use such plain 
language! Prescriptions were given to me for * purchase of 
herbs, and the manner of preparing them.. . . My profession 
(painting) was described, and my particular talenta and manner- 
isms in design were mentioned... . . My mother was clearly de- 
scribed! She was beside me, dressed as in her portrait (painted 
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a year or two before her death), and, wearing a certain cameo 
pin, the portrait of my father. 

“Second Sitting on October 2 . The Doctor told ms 
of my niece being frequently ‘in my surroundings,’ and that 
ahe was then at my side. ee 
name mentioned. so I asked for it from my niece, The Doctor 
was again puzzled and said, ‘ What a funny name — wait, I can- 
not go so fast!“ Then my entire name was correctly spelt out 
but entirely with the French alphabet, each separate letter being 
clearly pronounced in that language. My niece had been born, 
lived most of her short hfe, and died in — Eee the 
attempt to pronounce my name was amusing—fin: ing me 

„Thames Rowghearce Reach“ The ‘Doctor’ never called me 
after that anything but Reach.“ 


It is now time for a comment on Hodgson's expressions on 
p. 404 regarding Phinuit's French. Between there and here 
they have been traversed more than once, this time, I think, 
pretty strongly: for the spelling of a name “ entirely with the 
French alphabet, each separate letter being clearly pronounced 
in that language,” is a feat that few English-speaking 
students could accomplish, because the matter is of little con- 
sequence, and generally neglected. I have been in France 
some, and have translated two French books without incurring 
critical censure that I am aware of, and yet that feat would 
be far beyond me. 

Mr. Rich’s farther remarks on this subject at the close of 
his account are the most important which it has evoked (Pr. 
VIII, 131): 


“One day Mrs, Piper pointed to a plain gold ring on my 
finger and said: O’est une alliance, how you call that? A wed- 
ding ring, n’est-ce pas?’ This was true. Now if Mrs. Piper 
had learned French at school here [which she did not or any- 
where else. H. H.] ehe would most probably have called this ring 

‘un anneau de marriage,’ and not have given it the technical 
name ‘alliance.’ I several times carried on a short conversation 
in French, making my observations in that language and receiv- 
ing answers in the same, but which were always curt, and ended 
with an expressed wish in broken English not ‘to bodder about 
French but to speak in English I made use, too, of certain 
slang expressions 1 were bee, perfectly understood but 
answered in English, though correctly.“ 


But to return to Mr. Rich's earlier record (Pr. VIII, 
128-9): 
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November 8th.—...A friend’s sister had met with a loss by 
fire, and wished to ses “what could be done towards tracing the 
incendiary. This lady had a habit of coloring or bleaching her 
hair, of which she had sent a lock as a test. ‘Dr. Phinuit’ at 
first setae E to touch the hair, saying that it was ‘dead and 
devilish!’ As I knew nothing whatever of the persons con- 
nected with the fire, I noted down the descriptions 2 which 
tallied perfectly ee after- 
wards learned... Breaking into the run af conversation, the 
Doctor of a sudden said, ‘ Hullo, here’s Newell!’ (mentioning 
the name of a friend who had died some months before). 
Newell is a substitute for the real name. I should add that 
Newell had frequently purported to communicate directly with 
hia mother through Mrs, Piper at previous sittings, but this waa 
the first time that any intimation of his presence was given to 
me. I was totally unprepared F 
say?’ The name was repeated with a strong foreign accent, and 
in the familiar voice and tone of the ‘Doctor.’ Then there 
geemed for a moment to be a mingling of voices as if in dispute, 
followed by silence and heavy breathing of the medium. All at 
once I was astonished to hear, in an entirely different tone and 
in the purest English accent, ‘ Well, of all persons under the 
sun, Rogers Rich, what brought you here? I’m glad to see you, 
old fellow? How is X and Y and Z, and all the boys at the 
club?’ Some names were given which I knew of, but their 
owners I had never met, and so reminded my friend ‘ Newell,’ 
who recalled that he followed me in college by some years and 
that all his acquaintances were younger than I. I remarked an 
odd movement of the medium while under this influence; she 
apparently was twirling a mustache, a trick which my friend 
— practised much.“ 


Now if all this drama is telepathy, it certainly is not of the 
common or garden variety, and if“ Newell“ is a secondary 
personality of Mrs. Piper, it is one of hundreds of instances of 
that woman having secondary personalities who are men. I 
have read accounts of a good many undoubted cases of sec- 
ondary personality, and have yet to read one where the sex 
was crossed. Aren’t these interpretations growing to look a 
little absurd? 

Mr. Rich now gets back to Phinuit’s i plien (Pr. VIII, 
129-30) : 


“I had been following the treatment prescribed by the Doc- 
tor,’ and had prepared at my home the herbs, etc., according to 
his orders, as I thought. But I found that the medicine had not 
the effect promised and so told him. The answer was that it was 
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my fault for ‘they were not properly prepared.’ I assured him 
that they were, whereat he said that that old nigger... had not 
followed my directions, had used the wrong proportions, had for- 
gotten to watch the cooking, and was a fool anyway!’ On in- 
quiry I found this to be the fact, for ahe had understood me to 
pay & quart instead of a pint, and conf essed to having forgotten 
the mixture and allowed it to boil down but ‘ thought it wouldn’t 
make any difference.’...... 

“A lock of hair belonging to a 18 who is quite noted for 
his amusing self-conceit was greeted with a laugh and 
B His Royal Highness,’ or the Duke B,“ calling 
him by his real name and attaching the titles by way of 
U chaff.’ 

“ Some prophecies were made to- occur soon,’ but I regret to 
say that the Doctor's idea of soonness and mine differ 
greatly—for they are not yet fulfilled. 

June 3rd, 1889.— My ninth sitting. This time I asked to 
communicate with my friend ‘ Newell,’ previously referred to in 
my fourth sitting. The ‘ Doctor’ said, ‘TIl send for him,’ and 
kept on talking with me for a while. Then he said, Here's 
Newell, and he wants to talk with yon “ Reach,” so PI go about 
my business whilst you are talking with him, and will come back 
again later.’ Then followed a confusion of words, but I clearly 
heard the voice of the Doctor’ saying: Here, Newell, you come 
by the hands = I go out by the feet,’ which apparently being 
accomplished i in the proper manner, my name was called clearly 
as ‘ Rogers, old fellow!’ without a sign of accent [Remember 
that “Phinuit” always pronounced it with an accent. H.H.] 
and the same questions put as to how were the ‘fellows at the 
club? My hand was cordially shaken 7 the medium. H. H.], 
and I remarked the same movement of twisting the mustache, 
which waa kept up by Mrs. Piper during the interview. ‘ Newell’ 
spoke of a ‘pastel’ which I was drawing...and described the 
pleasure he had in watching me do it. He told me of certain 
private family affairs which I knew to be correct. Finally he 
bade me good-by. Before going he spoke to me of his ‘ present 
life,’ and told me that he was writing a poem; that he was now 
pursuing his literary studies with the greatest pleasure, &c., &c. 
But, he said, was I not sick, and did I not suffer before I left 
you all! Why, the leaving of the material body, Rogers, is ter- 
rible. It is like tearing limb from limb; but once free, how 
happy one is.“ When Newell’ left me there was the usual dis- 
turbance in the medium’s condition, and then the resumption of 
the familiar voice, accent and mannerisms of Dr. Phinuit.” 


The Doctor's remark: “Here, Newell, you come by the 
hands while I go out by the feet“ has haunted me since I first 
read it many years ago, and for several reasons. 
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The hypnotists have found a peculiar sensibility in the pit 
of the stomach, near the sympathetic ganglia. Their subjects 
and some somnambulists appear to hear and see from there. 
And there are suggestive accounts of its being the place of 
entrance and exit of the soul or astral (?) body—suggestive 
because it is near the umbilicus, where the foetus derives its 
nutriment from the mother. Whatever that may amount to, 
it seems absurd that the hands, and of all things the feet, 
should be the avenues of spiritual entrance and exit; but in 
the light of our inherited preconceptions, a good many things 
uncovered by “ psychical research” have seemed absurd, and 
yet some of them have, in time, become quite matters of 
course. It has already ineffectually taken me nearly twenty 
years to get over the feet and what they suggest. They have 
been one reason why I do not care to visit mediums. I don’t 
want any of the souls I love coming to me through a stranger’s 
body, especially the inferior members of such a body. Phinuit, 
however, does not appear to have been a very finical person, 
and as a medical man he is presumably to be credited with 
superiority to many of a layman’s prejudices. 

But with all my objections to the passage, isn’t it as dra- 
matic as Falstaff or Pistol? I don’t see how one can read it 
without laughing at the idea that telepathy can be made to 
cover the whole case. For myself, its dramatic quality so far 
tends to overcome its coarseness and apparent absurdity, that, 
commonplace as it is, it stands high among the phenomena 
that weigh with me for the spiritistic hypothesis—and almost 
equally high with those that weigh against it. It would stand 
higher still in the latter class if it were not so magnificently 
in keeping with delightful old Phinuit. I’m sorry for any 
reader of the Proceedings who does not enjoy him with the 
two gentlemen I named before him. 


Mr. Rich continues (Pr. VIII, 130): 


“Then I produced a dog’s collar. After some handling of it 
the Doctor’ recognized it as belonging to a dog which I had 
once owned. I asked ‘If there were dogs where he wast’ 
Thousands of them!’ and he said he would try to attract the 
attention of my dog with thia collar. In the midst of our con- 
versation he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ There! I think he knows you 
are here, for I see [him] coming from away off!’ He then de- 
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ecribed my collie perfectly, and said, You call him, Reach,’ and 
I gave my whistle by which I used to call him. * Here he comes! 
Oh, how he jumps! There he is now, jumping upon and around 
you. So glad to see you! Rover! Rover! No—G-rover, 
Grover! That's his name!’ The dog waa once called Rover, 
but his name was changed to Grover in 1884, in honor of the 
election of Grover Cleveland.” 


This too is perhaps telepathy! Or are we on the brink of 
finding that a woman’s secondary selves are not only men, and 
by the hundred, but sometimes dogs? The only demonstration 
necessary would be for Mrs. Piper to try to bark. 

Mr. Rich continues (p. 130) : 


“ A child was constantly beside me and in my surroundings. 
It was attracted to me and had much influence over me: It is 
a blood relation, a sister.’ I denied this to have ever been a fact 
for I never had a siater and never heard of one. The answer 

came: ‘I know that, you were never told of it. The birth was 
— the child dead, born some years before you were. Go 
and ask your aunts to prove it.“ On questioning an aunt who 
— been always a member of our family, I learned that such had 

been the case, and that by the time I came into the world the 
‘affair had been forgotten and there had never been a reason for 
informing me of the circumstances, proving that I in no way 
had any intimation of it, and that this communication could 
not be explained by thought-transference or the like.” 


Note that though Mr. Rich was a grown man, this sister, 
born several years before he was, appeared to Phinuit as a 
child. Similar anomalies in regard to even etillborn children 
appear several times in the reports. It is no explanation of 
them to say that they are inconsistent with the spiritistic 
hypothesis. We may yet find that they are not. Either way, 
they await explanation. Generally the controls appear as 
having grown, and in long series of sittings (see Junot Series, 
Chapter XLIX) as growing. 

Mr. Rich remarks (p. 131): 


2 e of the Doctor were not fulblled 
at the time I understood him to mean as in the spring or in 
the fall,’ I have since found several of these things come true, 
and in the season which he mentioned, but not that year in 
which he led me to expect them to be realized.” 


Barring some comparatively insignificant matters, this 
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closes the sittings previous to Mrs. Piper’s departure for Eng- 
land late in 1889. We will now turn to her sittings there, 
reported in Pr. VI, and then give a brief glance back to Pr. 
VIII, where Hodgson gives those from her return in the spring 
of 1890 through 1891. 


CHAPTER XXX 
MRS. PIPER'S ENGLISH SITTINGS, 1880-00 


THESE were held under the supervision of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Dr. Walter Leaf, and the report of them has an introduc- 
tion by Myers, and is followed by a statement of impressions 
of Mrs. Piper by James. All these experts expressed perfect 
confidence in the honesty of the medium, and that the phe- 
nomena were not explicable by any agency yet known to 
Bcience. 

Sir Oliver Lodge says (Pr. VI, 445): 


“The details given of my family are just such as one might 
imagine obtained by a perfect stranger 3 by the 1 
of one’s relations in a group and able to converse but 
hastily with one 8 the other; not knowing them and being 
rather confused with their number and half-understood mes- 
sages and personalities, and having a special eye to their phys- 
ical weakneeses and defects. A person in a hurry thus trying to 
tell a stranger as much about his friends as he could in this way 
gather would seem to me to be likely to make much the same 

kind of communication as was actually made to me.” 


With rather more confusion, one geta this impression con- 
atantly in reading the hundreds of pages of such reports, and 
it reminds me, and probably many, of frequent similar im- 
pressions in dreams, which naturally awakens the notion of 
inflow of more or less confused material from the cosmic mind. 

Touching Phinuit, Sir Oliver Lodge says (Pr. VI, 448f.) : 


“ The name is useful as expressing compactly what is naturally 
prominent to the feeling of any sitter, that he is not talking to 
Mrs. Piper at all, The manner, mode of thought, tone, trains of 
idea, are all different. You are speaking no longer to a 
but to a man, an old man, a medical man, All this cannot but 
be vividly felt even by one who considered the impersonation a 
consummate piece of acting. 

“Whether such a man as Dr. Phinuit ever existed I do not 
know, nor from the evidential point of view do I greatly care. 

It can be objected, why if he was a French doctor has he 80 en- 
4% 
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tirely forgotten his French? [But he has not. See p. 420. H. H.] 
... am unable to meet this objection, by anything beyond the 
obvious suggestion that Mrs. Pipers brain is the medium util- 
ized, and that she is likewise ignorant. But one would think 
that it would be a sufficiently patent objection to deter an im- 
ee from assuming & rôle of purely unnecessary diffi- 
culty....... 

“ Admitting, however, that ‘Dr, Phinuit’ is probably a mere 
name for Mrs. Piper’s secondary consciousness, one cannot help 
being struck by the singular correctness of his medical diag- 
noses. [Of course this, like everything else in the sittings, is de- 
nied by somebody. Cf. ante. H. H.] In fact the medical state- 
ments, coinciding as they do with truth just as well as those of 
a regular physician, but given without any ordinary examina- 
tion and sometimes without even seeing the patient, must be held 
as part of the evidence establishing a strong prima facie case for 
the existence of some abnormal means of acquiring information. 
Not that it is to be supposed that he is more infallible than an- 
other. I have one definite case of distinct error in a diag- 
nosis +. < 

“ At times Dr. Phinuit does fish. Occasionally he guesses; 
and sometimes he ekes out the scantiness of his information 
from the resources of a lively imagination. ... The fishing process 
is most marked when Mrs. Piper herself either is not feeling well 
or is tired... . When he does not fish he simply draws upon his 
memory and retails old facts which he has told before, occasion- 
ally with additions of his own which do not improve them. His 
memory seems to be one of extraordinary tenacity and exactness 
[more than any human memory. H. H.], but not of infallibility; 
and ita lapses do introduce error [as to ishing, see p. 523. H. H.]. 

“He seems to be under some compulsion not to be silent. 
Possibly the trance would cease if he did not exert himself. At 
any rate he chatters on, and one has to discount a good deal of 
conversation which is obviously, and sometimes confessedly, in- 
troduced as a stop-gap....It would be a great improvement if, 
when he realizes that conditions are unfavorable, he would say 
so and hold his peace. I have tried to impress thia upon him, 
with the effect that he is sometimes confidential, and says that he 
is having a bad time; but after all he probably knows his own 
business best, because it has several times happened that after 
half an hour of more or lesa worthlesa padding, a few minutes 
of Yaluable lucidity have been attained. 

J have laid much stress upon this fishery hypothesis. . But 
in thus laying stress I feel that I am producing an erroneous 
and misleading impression of proportion. I have spoken of a 
few minutes lucidity to an intolerable deal of padding as an 
occasional experience, but in the majority of the sittings held 
= my presence the converse proportion better represents the 

acts. 
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The amount of attention given everywhere to Phinuit may 
seem out of proportion, especially here, and also especially in 
view of the fact that for several years, the old fellow has been 
absent from mortal converse, and replaced by a great variety 
of people (?) who speak, or rather write, for themselves, But 
this attention to him is, on my part at least, largely because 
he may help toward an explanation of those “ other people.” 

Here is an episode explaining a nickname that Phinuit 
habitually applied to Sir Oliver (Pr. VI, 471f.) : 


“ Cousin married, and the gentleman passed out at sea, round 
the sea. ... Hullo, he’s got funny buttons, big, bright... A uni- 
form. He has been a commander, an officer, a leader; not mil- 
itary, but a commander. [A little further on Phinuit sud- 
denly brings out the word Cap'n i in connection with him, but, in 
a curious and half puzzled way, applies it to me, It remained 
my Phinuit nickname to the end, though go ain inapplicable.] 
Your mother has got a good picture of him taken a long time 
ago, pretty good, old-fashioned, but not so bad of him. Tes, 
pretty good. He looks like that now. He looks younger than 


As in this vision, go it was in one of my own dreams which 
I suspect was in several respects veridical; and in two other 
dreams where I cannot trace any veridicity, the persons had 
grown young. But in another which I fully believe to have 
been veridical, the person had grown older in proportion to 
the time since “ passing over,” but there was a peculiar reason 
for such a manifestation: I fancy that my friend may have 
wanted to appear to “ grow old along with me.” 

You see I am now justifying Phinuit’s report of my medi- 
umship, but don’t be alarmed. There is not much of it. Even 
if more were possible, I have been too busy with other things, 
and have a disinclination regarding it. 

Phinuit aske (Pr. VI, 551): 

4 Do you remember the little one that passed out of the 
body?’ E. C. L. [Sir Os sister. H.H.]: ‘ No, but I know there 
was one. PY Well, a here. . . But you wouldn't know him now. 
He's grown up. E. C. L.: ‘Then they do grow?’ ‘ Certainly. 
Hes about 35, I could Say. pio a brother referred to, who died 
aged, five weeks, would have 83.] They all look about 35 


. how about such utterances as this to Mrs. Leaf (Pr. 
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VI, 594), and in the case of Mr. Rich’s sister? Do they not 
flatly contradict what has been said about growing up? 


“¢ There ia a little child round you. The little body of a child. 
It belonged to your aunt that is in the spirit, that passed out 
Fears and years ago; you will have to ask your mother about it. 
You will find that it is a little child that never lived in the body.’ 
R. M. L.: Whose child was that?’ ‘The child does not know 
whose child she was. Don’t you see, the child was too young. 
T can’t get it to talk to me, I see this little one; it belongs 
either to an aunt or a cousin. Your mother will know about it.’ 

“ [This is not known to be correct of the child of an aunt or 
cousin. Mrs, Leaf had herself lost a baby, born dead.]” 


There are some things to suggest that if there are post- 
carnate souls, they can appear as of any age in their erperi- 
ence—and so show their history since separation, to anyone 
rejoining them. 

One naturally speculates whether, if there is a future state, 
those there keep growing old with all the disagreeables inci- 
dent to so doing. Twice, in dreams, I remember very vividly, 
the old had grown young. This recalls Peter Ibbetson’s state- 
ment that he and his beloved kept themselves about twenty- 
seven. There are reports that Peter Ibbetson is not all fancy, 
but even if it were, such reports would be inevitable. 

This whole question seems as much of a jumble as the ques- 
tion arising from the controls’ frequent assertion that their 
life is free from pain, while the medium is frequently acting 
evidences of pain usually that of their last illnesses, In sev- 
eral places the controls say this is done to prove identity. 


Here is an account by Sir Oliver that makes strongly for 
the telepathic hypothesis, but the last sentence is rather 
against it (Pr. VI, 466-7): 


“You have a son in the body—a smart boy—clever, but not 
very strong... but he has got worms badly... Ought he to go to 
school?’ ‘By no means. You ought to keep him at home and 
nurse him, and give him vermifuge. You will, won’t youl 
Worms are his chief trouble; they consume his food, his stomach 
— one fair . he feels — 1 no ambition; rather irri- 
t > is about my e is painfully true, except 
that it is perhaps a little exaggerated. We had suspected worms 
before, and perceiving the outside symptoms correctly described 
as above, we took the matter in hand seriously, and after acting 
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for some days under medical advice we established the truth of 
the above statement precisely.]” 


And yet it is frequently said that Phinuit could not 
diagnose 


“ií Can you tell me what his favorite pursuit is?’ 

“ [This I asked because he exhibits a remarkable and constant 
hankering after architecture, spending all his spare time when 
not feeling sick and headachy in drawing plans of houses and in 
pading about buildings. The reply was utterly wide of the 
mark. 

i . Pena! oh, takes an interest in natural things; is mu- 
Bi 

We may as well follow this boy through the sittings (Pr. 

VI, 505f.) : 


“Mrs, L.: ‘Do you remember little VI [The Lodges’ sick 
boy. H. H.] Dr.: I do remember. O. L.: Where is he now?’ 
Dr.: He is with Mary [i.s., his grandmother: true]. He is 
better there, and we are going to take good care of him, that 
nothing serious happens. You remember. See if we don’t take 
good care of him, in your life, not in ours. Our interest is very 
great, very large, and we could do a great deal. And, Marie, 
dear [Mrs. Lodge. H. H.], do not worry; be brave... Do not 
send him to school. Let him stay at home and rest well, and get 
strong. . . He will pull through, and come out all right. He has 
got worms. Yes, he has got them still; but he will outgrow it, 
and make a fine boy. Do not worry. I don’t tell you that to 
encourage you, but because it is true.“ Mrs. L.: Are they little 
or are they big worms?’ Dr.: Large, not small, but large 
worms; that is—they are not tapeworms. No. [True.] Mra. 
L.: What should we give him!’ Dr.: You give him vermifuge 
to take. Suggest some.“ [N.B.—This is not the usual Phinuit 
method of prescription: it is quite exceptional.] O. L.: ‘Mer 
eury?’ Dr.: No, too strong. Weaken him.“ Mrs. L.: San- 
tonin? Scammony? Quassia ' Dr.: Tes, scammony is good. 
Give him that with quassia alternately.’ O. L.: Both injected?’ 
Dr.: Tes, best thing in the lot. . . . I tell you you have got a great 
comfort in that boy.’ Mrs. L.: Will he live to be a mant 
Dr.: Fretting! It is all bosh, and you had better be asleep than 
fretting about people. Do as I told you. He will come out 
all right. That's what's the matter. Give him hot water to 
drink.... You make the vermifuge I told you....Take good 
care of yourself, Marie, we'll take good care of him. Change 
will do him good. There is others in your surroundings that 
needs looking after just as much and more. [This grammar was 
not telepathed from the Lodges! H.H.] You need not worry 
about any of them for the present, It is all right. It will be 
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all right... But God knows. What He told me to say, and 
what He allows me to know, I know and no more. I can’t 

ing mixed up sometimes; and it makes me mad. Pd like to 

all straight, not crooked. I do take care of you. When the 
voice of Dr. Phinuit is no longer heard in the body, remember 
you had a friend in me, and one who will always look after you, 
no matter what one saya about me. I go on. I fight, fight them 
all; and they will always do....Get good for me to do. God 
bless you all, and the best wishes. Captain! Is there anything 
else? I will speak to you again. Doctor!“ 


Sir Oliver thus speaks about something which the reports 
had suggested to me before I had read up to his mention of it, 
and which to me did not by any manner of means “ seem 
absurd (Pr. XXIII, 138, A. p. 1909) : 


“One curious circumstance I feel constrained to mention 
though it will seem absurd—and that is that the controls seem 
to do best in their own country. For instance, long ago [1889. 
H. H. ], before any of us on this side of the Atlantic had seen 
Mrs. Piper, a control calling itself Gurney sent messages through 
that medium while she was still in America; which messages, 
when recorded on this side, were thought feeble and unworthy, 
so that the control was spoken of both by Prof. W. James and 
by those in England as ‘the pseudo-Gurney.“ When, however, 
Mrs. Piper came over here the ‘Gurney’ messages became bet- 
ter, and could be described as quite fairly lifelike.” 

It was this Gurney control whom Sir Oliver Lodge reported 
in Pr. VI as “Mr. E.,“ but revealed in a later paper in Pr. 
XXIII as Edmund Gurney. The later report duplicates and 
enlarges a contemporary report in which he suppressed several 
matters that twenty years later he felt free to print. I quote 
here from the later account, interrupting, and I fear confusing, 
our chronological order, for the sake of getting in the com- 
ments which Sir Oliver made in 1909. He says (Pr. XXIII, 
141f.): 

“T learnt in this way more about the life and thoughts of 
Edmund Gurney than I had known in his lifetime. [And Mrs. 
Piper knew less. Then where did it come from H.-H.] My 
acquaintance with him... began in the early seventies, when... 
he... sat on the benches of University College, London, to listen 
to my regular college lectures on Mechanics and Physics.. . . He 
was good enough to strike up a friendship with his youthful 
instructor, and I occasionally lunched with him, and once or 
twice saw him in his rooms at Clarges Strest. 

“The talk gradually turned upon paychical matters. . . Mr. 
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Gurney was even then at work on systematic preparation for the 
bock, Phantasme of the Living. ... Before long he introduced me 
to his friend, F. W. H. Myers, who, like Mr. Gusta, was pa- 
tience iteelf in trying to inspire my superficial and dogmatic 
materialism with an element of a 

“ A few years after all this the S. P. R. was founded, but I was 
not one of the original members. I joined, I suppose, after the 
Liverpool thought-tranaferance experiments in 1883 and 1884 
[see p. 245 f. J. I had migrated to Liverpool in 1881, and remained 
there till 1900. Professor Barrett I had of course known all 
along as s physicist, and in the eighties we had some conversa- 
tions on thougbt-transference in connection with the Liverpool 
experiments, in some of which I took part, and on which I re- 

ported in the Pr.S.P.R.,VoL2. 

voa Until 1884 I was unconvinced of the possibility of telepathy; 
and not till the end of 1889 did the evidence for survival of per- 
sonality beyond bodily death make any serious impression upon 
me....Edmund Gurney died in 1888, at a time when I was 
N absorbed in orthodox physical experiments and the- 

* The first mention of Gurney in my sittings occurred on 
Saturday evening, December 21, 1889....(A 3 of my 
late Demonstrator Mr. Clark was here ‘handed in.) L.: ‘Oan 
you tell who this is?’ [Phinuit.]: t Well I will try. Edmund 
will help me. A veasel burst in his stomach, and he passed out 
very suddenly. He was away, not at home. A clever fellow and 
a — belp. ae fell. Edmund sends his love to you? (A letter 

N l d Gurney was handed in.) L.: ‘Can you read 

this“ P.: ‘Ob, I don’t know. See eal Ee ost Ree I 
can tell you what it is about. It has got Edmund’s influence on 
it. So had that picture. Had you kept it with N ole let- 
ter?’ I.: Well it had been in the same pocket.’ P.: ‘ You must 
not do that, You mix things up if you do that. No, 1 can’t 
read this letter. It is something about some books 

„Here the N seemed to change and to represent Ed- 
mund Gurney. He spoke so naturally that for a time I forgot 
to take notes, but nothing evidential was said. The notes go on 
thus :—They are henceforward very imperfect, i.e., fragmentary.] 

HG: S I wrote to you about some 
books for the Society. I have seen a little woman that’s a me- 
dium, a true medium. I have written to Myers using her hand. 
I did do it, I, Edmund Gurney, I. L.: ‘Is this a medium here 
now!’ G.:* Yes, she’s a medium. Very few you will get like Dr. 
Phinuit. He is not on one would wish, but he is all right. You 
are Lodge. I know Lodge we shall beat them yet. There 
is no death, only a Sindee and then Light. Experiment and 
observation are indispensable. We have to use some method like 
this to communicate....... 


«t Yes, God is in Nature, all Nature is God. We are a reflec- 
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tion of God. Don’t give up a good thing. The world will know, 
and our Society will know, that there is no death. I didn’t 


I 
speak to me, if you had passed away first, as I am speaking to 
you now.’ L.: ‘Is it good to be where you are?’ G.: (Tes, it 
is good,—the only good thing. Life in material world is beauti- 
ful. Marriage i is beautiful, but this is far better.’ L.: ‘Is there 
no marriage?’ G.: 155 no, Swedenborg was all wrong. „Jeaus 
Christ was right; be knew. He was a reflection of God. ” 


Evening of 25th Dec., 1889. (Pr. XXIII, 149f.) 

“(Phinuit now seemed to leave, and another control, speaking 
in a more educated voice, took his place; the change taking 
place with a little uncertainty and difficulty as to how to man- 
age it, and a seeming colloquy between the departing and en- 
tering controls,—Phinuit giving sotto voce instructions. After 
the was over, the voice said): Lodge, how are youl I 
tell you und Gurney is living, not dead. Edmund Gurne7, 
that’s me: you know me, don’t youl’ L.: ‘Yes, Gurney, de- 
lighted to see you again.’ G.: ‘Don’t give it up Lodge. Cling 
to it, it’s the best thing you have. It’s coarse in the beginning 
but it can be ground down fine. You'll know best and correct ( 
It can only come through a trance. You have to put her in a 
trance. You’ve got to do it that way to make yourself known,’ 
[Foster required no trance, a many of the heteromatic writers 
require no trance. H. H.] : Is it bad for the medium?’ 
G.: It's the only way Let in one sense it's bad, but in an- 
other it’s good. It is her work. se bs cman of Be 


above us. Lodge — ipada it fully, infinite over l. most marvel- 
ous. One can tell a medium she’s like a ball of light. You 
look as dark and material as possible, but we find two or three 
lights shining. It's like a series of rooms with candles at one 
end. Must use analogy to express it. When you need a light 
a use it, when you have finished you put it out. They are 
ike transparent windows to see through. Lodge, it’s a puzzle. 
It’s a puzzle to us here in a way though we understand it better 
than you. I work at it hard. I do. I'd give anything I possess 
to find out. I don’t care for material things now, our interest 
is much greater. I am studying hard how to communicate; it’s 
not Were But it’s only a matter of a short time before I shall 
be able to tell the world all sorts of things through one medium 
or another.—Who’s that?’ L.: ‘It is my brother. He's taking 
notes. . .. How i is it they see their things?’ G.: 1 don’t know, 


their personality () and a spirit controlling a medium is sensi- 
tive to such. Lo, Sse aes OE of Site Way. wah satagnias Sale 
things; it doesn’t come from your mind.’ ‘Then it’s not 
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thought transference.’ G.: No, it's not that. Investi 

gate. You can verify with patience, From time to time you 
will hear from me and I will advise you. I met a lady in Amer- 
ica—a Mrs. Dorr’ [mother of Mr. George B. Dorr, whom we 
shall meet later. ahi [A lady well koowa ts Mia, Piyar; ieh 
F OJ.L] L: ‘Daw?’ 

: ‘No, Dorr, Dorr, a very nice lady; very intellectual spirit- 
SE I had a long talk with her, and through her I 
found the medium. She is a medium. These people are links 
between the material and spirit worlds... . Wheres Myers! 
Give him my love. I want to belp him. Lodge, when I passed 
out at first I didn’t know who I was, nor where I was. I hunted 
about for my friends and for my body. Soon however my sister 
welcomed me. Three hree of them, all drowned. If I see Myers I 
will talk to him. No spirit in the spirit world is more anxious 
to let friends know we I was. [Some private matter here.] 
Don’t mention this. Tell Myers if you like. Myers is my con- 
fidential friend. The is nothing I wouldn't have him know. 
Kate is my wife, my sister is Ellen, [abbreviated] Lodge keep 
up your courage; there i is a quantity to hope for yet. Hold it 
up for atime. Don’t be in a hurry. Get facts; no matter what 
they call you, go on investigating. Test to fullest. Assure your- 
self, then publish. It will be all right in the end—no question 
about it. It’s true...’ L.: What sort of person is this Dr. 
Phinuit!’ [It is noteworthy that all the Controls treat Phinuit 
as a genuine person of whom they have to speak ci 
when he is likely to be able to overhear what they are saying or 
read what they are writing. Compare, for instance, statements 
about him made by G. P. in the Hodgson Report; footnote to 
page 369, Vol. 13.] In the present instance the Gurney Control 
replied to my question thus:—‘ Dr. Phinuit is a peculiar type of 
man; he goes about continually and is thrown in with everybody. 
He is eccentric and quaint but good hearted. I wouldn’t do the 
things he does for anything. He lowers himself sometimes; it’s 
a great pity. He has very curious ideas about things and peop 
he receives a great deal about people from themselves (1). a he 
he gets expressions and phrases that one doesn’t care for, vulgar 
phrases he picks up by meeting uncanny people through the 
medium. things tickle him bird I goes about repeating 
them. He said to me the other day “ Mr. Gurney what you think 
a gentleman said to me the other day: he said ‘ put that in your 
pipe and smoke it, Dr?” He picks up this sort of thing and it 
tickles him. He has to interview a great number of people and 
has no easy berth of it. A high type of man couldn’t do the 
work Da Jo does. But he is a good- hearted old fellow. Good-bye 
Lodge. Here's the Doctor coming.’ L.: ‘Good-bye Gurney. 
Glad to have had a chat with you? 

“(The Control here changes back again.) P.: This [ring] 
belongs to your Aunt, Your Uncle Jerry tells me to ask. . By 
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the way, do you know Mr. Gurney’s been here; did ou hear 
him! L.: Yes, Tve had a long talk with him.“ r 


Evening of 26th Dec., 1889. (Fr. XXIII. 164.) 

Dr. Phinuit speaking and reporting in the first person.) 
J could almost come back and die over again to see you. You 
tell Mary that her sister Isabel pe still lives; tell her 
peel pe me dons rade tell her Wi are together. That 

gardener!...... 

z Beato el voice 84 manner changed to that of the Gurney 

aa eee „ Lodge.. . . Who is 
here?’ I. : This is my wife? G.: How do you do, Mrs. oles 
. hands) Li. e., s» the medium does. H. H. J. I remember 
having tea with you once? [It was true that 1 r. Gurney had 
done 80.] L.: (Introducing) ‘Mr. and Mre. Thompson.“ G.; 
Tes, I remember you, I think. [They had once met.] Good - by, 
Lodge; don’t divulge my secrets.’ L.: No, all right; good- 

[L.] The point of this short episode is the sudden and natu- 
ral stoppage of the conversation directly the control realizes that 
strangers are — That and the introductions that followed 
were all just as if the Gurney control were a person really 
present. 


Monday Evening, 8rd February, 1890. (Pr. XXIII 166f.) 
“Phinuit suddenly said, Here's Mr. Gurney.’ (Thereupon 
control appeared to change, the impression somehow con- 
veyed being he i much as if Phinuit were leaving and another 
coming in his place, The voice also became different and more 
educated than before. No longer was I called ‘Captain, nor 
were people’s relations and personal affairs any more regarded 
as objects of interest.) . . G.: It is wonderfully difficult to com- 
municate. All the time I’ve been here I have only found two 
mediums beside this one. More people might be mediums, but 
many won't when they can.“ L.: What constitutes a medium?’ 
G.: Not too much spirituality and not too much animalism, not 
the highest people and not the lowest. Sympathetic and not too 
self-conscious, able to let their minds be given up to ano 
that sort of person—easily influenced. Many could, but their 
ride and a sense of self comes in and spoils it.“ [Despite 
Phinuit and Gurney, aR conscience does not Houle me on the 


point, if you will pardon my saying so. H.H.) L.: ‘Gurney, 
what about thoee table tilting and physical i Is there 
anything in them?’ G.: Mostly fraud. The 3 


[Apparently a queer remark for Gurney, but possibly not beyond 
natural carelessness. Of course all modes of force are inter- 
changeable. H. H.] A person's nerves are doing they don’t 
know what. They are often not conscious when they move 
things” L.: ERE selene Tae eT G.: Something. 
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Often the tilts and noises are made by them when under the 
control of some other apirit, and then the message may be gen- 
wine. Trance things and automatic writing are Often 
good. Other things sometimes, but mostly fraud’ L.: ‘Can 
things be moved without contact! G.: No, all bosh? 
know better now; there are hosts of cases. See under Tele- 
kinesis. H.H.] L.: ‘Then that Eglinton writing, with bits of 
mcil untouched?’ G.: Trickery, Lodge. Not worth a thought. 
ost of this I have gone into, and it’s as false as that elf, that 
fiend, I might say. She bewitched me once. What's her name, 
that woman who smoked?’ L.: ‘Blavatsky!’ G.: That's her 
name. . . Who is this?’ L.: It's my sister, a young girl’ 
G.: ‘Oh; Tr to make your acquaintance. I didn’t meet you 
I think. No, I never Baw you.’ G.: Glad to see you 
now....Phinuit will be coming back soon. He's a good old 
man. He has a hard place. I ala do the work be does for 
anything. Seeing all manner of people and hunting up their 
friends, and alten be me hard work to persuade them that they 
are really wanted.’ L.: Ie he reliable?’ G.: Not perfectly, 
he is not a bit infallible, He mixes things terribly sometimes. 
He does his best; he’s a good old man but h he does get confused, 
and when he can’t hear distinctly he fills it up himself. He does 
invent things occasionally, he certainly does. Sometimes he haa 
r hard work.“ L.: Are his medical preecriptions any good?’ 
: Ob, he’s a shrewd doctor. He knows his business thor 
pon He can see into people [He . did into me. 
H. H.], and is very keen on their complaints. Yes, he is good 
in that way, very good.’ L.: ‘Can he see ahead at alt Can 
anyone?’ G.: ‘I can’t. I haven't gone into that. I think 
Phinuit can a little sometimes. He can 1 wonderful things; 
he has etudied these things a good deal; he can do many things 
that I can’t do... . But be is far from being infallible.’ L.: The 
Thompsons are waiting in next room. Shall I call eee in?’ 
G.: ‘The Thompsons? Oh, I know, I met them at your house 
once at dinner I think. No, I don’t specially want to see them. 
Well, Lodge, I must be going. Good-by.“ (Here the medium 
seemed to sleep a few moments, and then woke up again in the 
Phinuit manner, putting out hand and feeling sitter’s head.) 
‘Eh, what. Oh, yes. All right. [This was internal colloquy.} 
Look here, Mr. Gurney has been here; he told me to soin his 
regret that he had not said good-by to Miss Lodge? E. C, L.: 
Oh, it doesn't matter a bit.’ P.: 150 to tell kim that, am I. 
e e he d h of the speaking 
[L.] in it was t ramatic character 
that was impressive—rather than the things said....I attach no 
importance to what is said concerning physical phenomena: it 
does not pretend to represent more than an individual opinion, 
whoever the individual may be.. The casual reference of un- 
known phenomena, part to fraud, the rest to- Electricity,’ though 
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quite common with uneducated people, was especially unworthy 
of Edmund Gurney, and Komat al the week the sort of thing he 
would have said to me when ye seen it was not telepathy 
from Sir Oliver, whatever it Ka E ]... But the little friendly 
speeches to my sister were quite appropriate to Mr. Gurney, and 
so especially was the readiness to depart the natant 75 Senet 
that the Thompsons were waiting to come in. 

had any objection to them; but, besides the dislike St keeping 
anyone waiting, he had the ‘natural unwillingness of the man 
sensitive temperament to be thrown with strangers needlessly. 

“Tt will have been observed that several times in the record I 
have emphasized the change of control. I have done go all the 
more explicitly because now [1909. H.H.] it seems a compara- 
tively extinct, or at any rate a less pronounced, feature. The 
whole business of ‘control’ seemed more difficult then [1889. 
H. H.], and it is possible that a personality really 5 now 
without our noticing the change so much. Then, however 
once I remember it occupied a minute or two, with a muttered 
internal colloquy going on, as if there were a tangle or a hitch 
somewhere. 

“The naturalness of the change in manner and memory was 
very pronounced. . . A reader may think that this is due to the 
perfection of conscious acting, while a sitter of any experience 
will hardly think that. The fluctuation * memory is certainly 
not artificial; it is a genuine change of personality—whatever 
that may be... unmistakably analogous to multiple personality, 
pe that be ever due to control by actual possession or 

February 3rd, 1890 (as reported on p. 550, Vol. 6), I asked 
for a certain person to come and control instead of only sending 
messages, and was told that it was too difficult. I pleaded ‘ Mr. 
Gurney does.“ To which Phinuit replied, ‘You are greedy. 
Jes, Mr. Gurney does, but Mr. Gurney is a scientific man, who 
has gone into these things. He comes and turns me out some- 
times. It would be a very narrow place into which Mr. Gurney 
couldn't get.“ 


This closes the report which Sir Oliver made in 1909 (Pr. 
XXIII), giving more fully than he did in Pr. VI the con- 
temporaneous report of the Gurney sittings that took place in 
1889. 


The appearances of the Gurney control in 1889 were largely 
picked out and made consecutive, from sittings when other 
controls also appeared. We will now revert from the account 
of the Gurney control in Pr. XXIII, then twenty years old, 
to the contemporary account in Pr. VI of the other controls 
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who sometimes appeared at the same sittings when 
did, and sometimes at others. Here is a characteristic Phi- 
nuit touch (Pr. VI, 484): 

“She remembers more than you do. What do you think abe 
sare Ma ait She says, don’t swear, doctor; she did, sure as you 
ve. 

There is a very remarkable case of telopsis, too long to give 
here, in Pr. VI, 487-90. 


Sitting 44. December 24th, 1889. (Pr.V1,499, 506.) 
“Present: O. J. L.; later, M. I. also; with Briscoe taking 
shorthand notes all the time. (Verbatim report as a specimen 
taken at rendom.) 
Dr.: How do you do, Doctor?’ (Evidently referring to the 
last sitter, Dr. C.) 

0. L.: ‘H’m. I am very well, thank you’ Dr.: ‘’Ullo, I 
thought it was the Doctor (i. e., Dr. C.). You know I saw him 
last’ O. L.: Tes, you did“, Br.: Two times. Well, I thought 
it was him, don’t you know.’ {Again this bad grammar cannot 
be telepathic from Sir O., nor was it apt to come from Mrs. 


Piper. The of this on oe genuineness of Phinuit is 
worth considering. oe ee : Do you know who Jerry— 
J—E—R—R—Y—isi’ O. I.: Tes Tell him I want to hear 
from him.“ 1 peal Jferry. H.-H.]: ‘Tell Robert, Jerry still 
lives. He will be very glad to hear from me. This is my watch, 

Robert is my brother [surviving. HH.], and I am here. 
Uncle Jerry—my watch’ Ge presaively ) O. L: Do 
you see Aunt Anne now!’ Dr.: Yes, she looks the same iden- 


tical; always the same Aunt Anne. [Apparently Aunt Anne 
takes control. She was a devoted aunt who had brought up Sir 
ore and his brothers and sisters. Bear this in mind. H.-H.] 

We took good care of him, You little woman [to Lady Lodge. 
HHJ, didn’t wet?” 


With reference to the next sitting, Sir Oliver saya (Pr. 
VI, 455): 


* One of the best sitters was my next-door 8 Isaac C. 
Thompson, F. L. S., to whose name indeed, before he had been in 
any way introduced, Phinuit sent a message purporting to come 
from his father. Three generations of his and of his wife's 
family living and dead (small and compact Quaker families) 
were, in the course of two or three sittings, conspicuously men- 
tioned with identifying detail; the main informant representing 
himself as his deceased brother, a young Edinburgh doctor, 
whose fons had been ee some 90 yours 48g 


Sir Oliver introduces the sitting (Pr. VI, 507f.): 
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i 1 
to attempt making strangers of. Their children also ebe had 
ae more or leas: though no other relatives.” 


Bitting 45. Rosana: BE. 1889, (Pr. VI. 508f.) 

Present: O. L., Mr and Mre. Thompson, and A. L. [a 
brother of Bir Oliver, I 3 H. H.] notes. 

0. ö This bad bam aew 
essary perhaps in ut it was outgrown ore 
I saw ber in 1804. HEL]. Mr. and Mrs. T. some way off. 

“P.: ‘Hulloa, Oaptain, I’ve been talking to your friends. 
Had a long talk with Uncle Jerry. He remembers you now, as 
a boy with Aunt Anne this is exactly how he would remember 
me], but you were of small. He knew you but he didn’t 
know me very well; wondered what the devil I wanted trying to 
talk to him and how I got here. Yes, he remembers his watch— 
it’s in possession of Robert. He used to call him Bob. (Took 
watch in hands.) Ha! well, this watch came from wept 
—Uncle Jerry said so. [Unlikely.] . ree 8 those people 
over there?’ O. L.: Mr. and Mra. P.: Ohl why 
that's the gentleman to whom his father a sent ig love and said 

something about Ted. Didn't you tell him?’ O. L.: Yes, I 
did, but wasn’t sure you meant him. P.: ‘Of course I did. 


other doesn’t.” [Had just been eae r he proposition on 
which they took different views.]...P.: ‘I say, Captain, your 
e 

devil don't 225 give them a chance?’ O. L.: 


had had difficulty in pronouncing it once before. H. H.] 
Watch handled equi, It was a repeater, and happened to go 
off.) P.: ‘Hullo, I didn’t do that. Jerry did that, to remind 
you of him. Here, teke it away—it goes springing off—it’s 
alive’ Mra. T.: ‘What can we do for Theodora’s headaches?’ 
P.: ‘Nerves of stomach out of order. Have got anything 
of hers to give me?’ O. L.: ‘Go and get a lock of her hair.’ 
Mr. T. went next door for that purpose.) P.: ‘It was Uncle 
erry, the one that had the fall. TIl bring you some more news 
of him. Give me back his nine-shooter. (Meaning the watch.) 
hair was brought in, and O. L. and A. L. were ordered by 
PY 1 out,” which they did.] I don't cere to talk 
before everybody. [Note O.] Confound it, I saw 
C Didn't the Captain tell 
peat ree You ae and if you had told me I could 
Mishiy mean trick about the purse! Lord! 
. (Note P.) Who is the lady wears a 
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cap in the spirit? She don’t part her hair in the middle—she 
sends her love to you (Mrs. T.). Mrs. T.: Perhaps it is my 
mother? P.: ‘Well, I see more than a dozen ladies, but she 


i is 
good woman— has some trouble with ankle left one it catches 
her. She will be with you for some time? [Note E.] “ 


Nores 

0. Mr. T?s daughters headaches well 8 and soms 
very old-fashioned herb remedies suggested, with the recom- 
mendation to see him (Dr. N 

“P. Mr. T. was robbed of his purse in London 30 years ago 
serious matter to him then. 

“Q. Remarkably correct description of Mra. Ts mother, who 
always wore lace caps and with ribbons to hide a lump on throat 
—she parted her hair at side. 

“R. Mr. T. ‘a mother, aged 81, living in Obeshire. The stato- 
ment about pain in ankle was true; sbe had rheumatic pains in 
left ankle at the time.“ 


Sitting 46. Christmas Day, 1889. (Pr.V1,512f.) 
„Present: O. L. and Alfred Lodge 
“ P.: How are vou; Captain? Who have you got to ses us 
this time?’ O. I.: No one. We are having this to ourselves.’ 
P.: How's Mr. Thompson? He's all right, is he? I am pleased 
be was here. How are you, Alfred .. . Give me some things of 
Aunt Anne's, and give me Uncle J erry’s watch again.... Aunt 
Anne wants to know where her very dark brown cloak is; if 
Eleanor has it. A funny-looking thing; is that what you call 
sealskin? She would like Ellen to have it. They want Eleanor 
—Ellenelly—Ellen to make a change in ber surroundings, for 
her good, at least until Alfred is settled. She is all mixed up 
now. [True] She should come into your surroundings, the 
wore will be mood for | for ber, it will take her out of herself. Give 
her something to think about, it will be better for her physically 
and every way. Your mother says so, Uncle Jerry says s80, 
Uncle John says so, your mother and father say so, and Aunt 
Anne says so. There now, they are very anxious about it? [All 
these were no longer living, and Phinuit professed to speak for 
— from the 8 world. H. H.] O. L.: But they must send 
r name 

“ (Nore l. ul The welfare of my only sister, 
Eleanor, commonly ellie, much younger than the 
brothers, and left in their charge is naturally a care to us, and 
the advice given and subsequently iterated again and again by 
Phinuit, as the one message which my mother was anxious to 
send, is extremely natural. Mrs. Piper had not seen, nor so far 
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as I know heard of, my sister, who was in Staffordshire during 
this first series; but at the second series of sittings she was 
present on a short visit. The state of her health has for some 
time made her place of abode and study a serious consideration. ] 
„P.: (Give me a pencil. (Wrote on back of 1 while hold- 
ing it to forehead the word ‘ Nellie’ distinctly.) There, that’s 
her name, and that’s your Aunt Anne’s writing; she wrote it. 
This was a Russian watch—the Emperor of Russia once had it. 
[Know nothing of this.] .. . Captain, your friends In. 7 5 
world.“ H. H.] are ares anxious about Nelly. They know she 
not been feeling well. Let ber be in your surroundings for k 
little while. It will do her good. If you can’t see it now 5 — 
will see it in the future. ... It's true, I tell you. They kn 
what they are talking about. . . . Our poor little Alfred [her 
brother. H.-H.] can’t see it as we can. He wants her in his 
surroundings to be with him, Your mother says it’s not wise, 
not yet, anyhow. ... She says distinctly, She must be in Olivers 
surroundings for z while” All this advice would be exceed- 
ingly important if it could depended on. . . Her keeping 
house for Alfred was one of the floating ideas.] To appre- 
ciate my advice is one thing, to remember me is another. Don’t 
forget me, my boy. Jerry says, “Do you know Bob's got a long 
skin—a skin like a snake’s skin—upstairs, that Jerry got for 
him?” It's one of the fu funniest things you ever saw. him 
to show it you. Oh, hear them talking! Captain!“ 8 
“[L.] This episode of the skin is noteworthy. I cannot 
imagine that I ever had any knowledge of it. Here is my Uncle 
e e OF 36 whats F wake Bm aboutit: Les, a crinkly 
thin skin, a curious thing; I had it in a box, I remember it well. 
Oh, as distinct as possible. Haven’t seen it for years, but it 
was in a box with his name cut in it; the same box with some 
of his papers.’” [Teloteropathy from Uncle R. H. H.] 


Sitting ad Evening a$ iene Day, 1889. (Pr. VI.516f.) 

“Present: O. J. L. and A. L. (taking notes). 

A* 8 do vou — that as I came I met the medium 
going out [t.6., his spirit met the medium’s spirit ! H. H.], 
and she’s crying. Why is that?’ [Why couldn't he know 
epathically, if telepathy accounts for all this? H.H.] O. L: 
Well, the fact is she’s separated from her children for a few 
days, and she is feeling rather low about it? P.: How are you, 
Alfred! I’ve your mother’s influence strong. (Pause.) By 
George! that’s Aunt Anne’s ring (feeling ring I had put on my 
hand just before sitting), given over to you. [Aunt Anne 
takes control? H.H.] And Olly dear, that's one of the ar 
things I ever gave you. It was one of the last things I 
said to you in the body whén I gave it you for Mary. I 
said, “For her, through you.”’ [This is precisely accurate. 
The ring was her most valuable trinket, and it was given 
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EEE e 
„Tes, I remember 53 know it. 
I shall never forget it. ¥% in memory of me, for I am 
not dead. ach spirit in not we cin (1) thet it mannii pecolledt 
its belongings in the body. They attract us if there has been 
anything special about them. I tell you, my boy, I can see it 
Sixt Oi plata on if X wore in the body It was the last thing I 
gave you, for her, through you, always in remembrance of me. 
(Further conversation and advice, ending) Convince yourself, 
C 
e are all liable to make mistakes; but you can see for your- 
“P.: “Give me that watch. E Here, open 
it. Take it out of its case, Jerry says he took his knife once 
ee eee be. AIS e 


Extract from letter men. Telo © Robert]. (Pr.V1,528.) 
“ GREAT ILroegD, Sep er 18th, 1890. 
A soir wished tam bs mand e 
me in the report of Mrs. Pipers sittinge—here goes. . The 
. 
cannot remember hia having a repeater until he lost his 
The term ‘little shaver’ fits his method of expression to a 


Sitting 49. December 26th, 1889. phils 520£.) 
a Present: O. L., alone; afterwards M 
EFTE Then came Mra. Lodge, and Fe to dss 
ke illness, ehick be he did very exactly, and to prescribe for her. 
The prescription wes wild carrot infusion and laudanum lotions, 
with precise and minute instructions. The prescriptions have 
done good. The complaint has been a long-standing one 


In connection with this should be read the following (Pr. 
VI, éi): 


AP: , you come here; let those people clear out. You 
5 carrot? M. L.: Ves, you told me to? P.: 
‘Yes, I know. Well, now you have taken plenty of that. Get 
some Uve Ursi. Do you know what that 1 (No.) Well, it’s 
mountain cranberry. Get some of those leaves. oe See, DME 
the infusion, but leaves are better because pure. Let them steep 
and take a wineglassful before going to bed. Take it instead of 
carrot for three weeks and then carrot again. (Medical details 
gone into, accurate in puse, but one statement whi hich turned 
out false. Preecribed also for third boy, vis, 20s. Huxum’s 
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tincture of cinchona, Lz. French dialyzed iron, and 4oz. drug- 
gists’ simple syrup; a teaspoonful after shaking in wineglass of 
water, with a few drops of lemon juice or hig acid.) He hes 
a pain here when he runs, blood ood poor, &o tails correct. 
Give him milk, lime water, and eggs.’ (Fur r advice to 

L., who having had the influenza badly, was in Ton spirits, with 
attempts to cheer ber.) 

And yet more than one objector has said that Phinuit is 
absolutely ignorant of medicine! 

Here is a strange, strange circumstance. It fits well enough 
here to justify an episode. June 26, 1895, Phinuit says to 
Professor Newbold, as per the unpublished Notes: 

Nothing special the matter with your liver, but it is inactive 
sometimes and that throws the bile into 15 stomach, Do you 
know what aloes are? Get some rhubarb, aloes, and mandrake, 
5/8 grain of aloes, 2/8 mandrake, and 1/8 of rhubarb com- 
pounded into a small pill and take one every night.“ 

Now years ago I was very seriously troubled by bile working 
up into the stomach. A very great physician gave me Elixir 
Euonymus, which acted like magic. I learned that it was a 
cholagogue. A few months ago I said: “ By the way, Doctor, 
I may have to go to Euonymus again, but it has always 
struck me as strange that when I was troubled by excess of 
bile, you gave me a drug to make more. It did the trick, 
however, and that’s enough.” I forget his answer: for I 
was leaving somewhat hastily, having already used up more 
time than either of us had to spare. Probably no more passed 
than a laugh over the satisfactory result of the paradox. I 
remember that he admitted it to be a paradox, and that I felt 
that his facing it and doing his work in spite of it, was an 
illustration of his greatness. Well, here is Phinuit doing pre- 
cisely the same thing/ Now was Mra. Piper, masquerading as 
Phinuit, a really great doctor too? Or was Phinuit really 
himself and a great doctor? He was no doctor at all, accord- 
ing to several skeptical commentators—not in the opinion of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, however, in whose family he “ practised,” 
and whose opinions are thought worthy of respect by the people 
in England who confer knighthoods, and elect the presidents 
of the A. A. S., not to speak of those everywhere who grate- 
fully read his writings and profit by his investigations. 

Do you realise that through Mrs. Piper, a woman of no 
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special education or capacity, except in her strange gift when 
she was not herself, spoke a trained, judicious, resourceful, and 
successful physician? This physician used slang and swore. 
So have a great many other good physicians. He was vain. 
So are a great many other good physicians. He pieced out 
his knowledge with conjecture. That's the habit, and even 
the tradition, of the profession—it is necessary in many cases, 
more than in any other profeasion in the main honest. With 
unvarying labor and patience, despite a little humorous irri- 
tability, this physician treated many people, as we have seen 
and shall see more Jater, to their physical and emotional good, 
and he misled no man to his hurt. Was she that physician? 
Did she get the knowledge, training, character, telepathically 
from some other physician? Account for it in all ways yet 
tried, is not the simplest and most rational just the plain 
fact? Beside this explanation every other yet offered is 
labored, sophisticated, and self-deceiving. This one, it is true, 
is counter to nearly all human erperience. So are a great 
many things that people don’t bend all their energies to make 
seem different from what they appear. I am not arguing for 
spiritism : I don’t yet know whether to“ believe“ in it or not. 
I’m arguing only for common sense, as I see it, and honesty 
towards one’s self wherever the ways may lead. They may, 
on the whole, lead away from spiritism, for all I know, but 
they don’t in this case. 
But to return to the sitting (Pr. VI, 522): 


P.: ‘She has a picture of him. [Apparently Lady Lodse's 
deceased brother. H. H.] They talked about having it copied.’ 
[Right.] M, L.: ‘What sort tof picture?’ P.: It's a paint- 
ing of M. L.: Who did it?’ P.: ‘Wait a bit, PII 
ask him. Oh, I see, you done it yourself. 144 10 telepathy 
would hardly give him bad grammar from Lady Lodge. H. H.] 
el one. You're a good little gil, Mary it.] pate Iva a 
good one, You're a pa er girl, 1y: I say, do you know 
who Isabella ist? M. L.: Yes, yes? P.: ‘Oh, it is splendid; 
you never saw her sad. ` Though she had her troubles, too.’ 
M. L.: She had, indeed.’ : ‘She ia as beautiful as ever, and 
as pure as the snow. She's a good creature.’ [Isabella takes 
possession. H. H.] ‘I tell you, you dear thing, to be as brave as 
I was—always do the best you can; do what your conscience tells 
you. Take that advice from Isabella, Oh, what larks we had! 
Oh! (Laughing all over.) Do you remember Clara! (Laugh- 
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ing again, and jigging about in Shair) TI sing for you. Why, 

dear, who ever thought to see you again like „ and 
Oliver too? Oh, such fun! What shall I 1 for you now I’m 
here?’ M. L.: Sing us one of your songs,’ L: Shall I? You 
used to sing and play some yourself. Your papa and I have 
more fun than you could shake a stick at. Mary, how fat you 
are! Where are your crimps? (Feeling hair.) You used to 
crimp it. [ True.] Getting lacy, ehf Well, this is fun to see. 
you again. Oh, I do feel so happy. (Dr. P. chuckling.) She 
whistled, and away she goes. I never saw such a merry girl as 
that, never. How happy she is. Mary, it’a about time you 
brightened up.“ [This extraordinary episode was very — — 
and represented our memory of a bright-dispositioned aunt by 
marriage of my wife’s.]” 


Sitting 50, last of first series. December 26th, 1889. 
VI.523f. 


Present: O. L. 2 Mr. and Mrs. Thompson; later M. L. also, 

Siasia (To Mrs. L.): ‘ Aunt Izzie wants to talk to you. [Ses 
previous sitting, ‘Isabella’; Aunt Izzie was her familiar name.] 
[She takes possession. H. H.] ‘Shall I sing to you? What 
would you like! Tou have not been well lately. Are you glad 
to hear of Aunt Izzie I could almost come back and die over 
again to see you. You tell Mary that her sister Isabel still lives; 
tell her she has done nobly; tell her William and I are together. 
That lazy gardener!’ [This message is exceedingly intelligible. 
The Mary referred to is my wife’s mother, recently widowed, and 
left with a house and garden to manage in Staffordshire. ‘ Aunt 
Izzie’ had been staying with her 155 * recently, at a time when 
the gardener was troublesome.] (Then the voice and manner 
changed . Gurney. H. H.] Dent give up a good thing, 

“Mr. T.: ‘Can you tell me about my other sister?’ P.: 
‘ Sarah—no—Fliza-Maria—tbat’s it. She's all right. We are 
together and happy. That's Ted's sister and Ike's sister. She 
and Ted and father are all together. She teaches entirely, and is 
very religious. But she doesn’t know A (Mrs. T.) in aie 
tacles. (Took them off.) That's right; now I know you.. 
Cap’n, Tm going to leave you. God bless you and keep you in 
His holy keeping. God bless you, Susie, Ike, Marie, and Cap- 
tain! Cap’n, I hate to leave you, but I’ve got to go. Au revoir, 
au revoir! Marie, I’ve got to go, but not for done: hope to see 
you soon again. Cap’n, speak to ms again. Good-by, good-by, 


good-by.’” 
End of the Firat Series of Liverpool Sittings. 
Bitting 77. (First after interval.) January Bist, 1890. 
(Pr.VI,581f. 


Present: O. L., M. L., and, for first time, E. O. L. 
“ After recognitions and greetings, and saying that Myers had 
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told him to take care of the medium and not stay too long, he 


speedily became re ge 
with ‘Hallo, by George, that’s Nelly. . Come here, Siss (to 
Nellie). [Sir Oliver's sister. Phinuit sees her (Y for the first 
time, and recognises her. Ci. pp.440-1.H.H.] Your father [ie., 
his spirit.“ H.H.) wanta me to look at you. pat bps not at 
all right. You're wrong.“ E. O. L.: Oh, Pm pretty well.“ P.: 
Tou feel pretty well, but you're not. You haven't a right cir- 
culation at all. You are what they call ansmic,’ &. [Full med- 
ical details given at considerable length, all true, and prescrip- 
tions practically identical with what had bean tried by London 
and Malvern consulting physicians, Then advice given to stay 
with me instead of elsewhere.] ” 


Sitting 79. February lst, 1890. (Pr. VI, 586f.) 
“ [Here M. L. entered with our second boy, who had begged to 
r. Phinuit, all the children being curious about the e 
roles, Phinuit e personated A unt! Alone]. 
A. A.: ‘Mary, bring him here. You dear little fellow. 
bless you. Thats what’s ne name. Oliver dear, have I Ca my 
memory? That's Burney, B ury B, Bodie Brodie. Yes, Brodie. 
[The name 8 is, as it happens, a natural one to occur first 
to A. A.] I remember you, my dear, when you ee 
—light hair—a chubby little thing. You don't remember Aun’ 
Annel’ M. L.: No.“ A. A.: He was the last, I think. Let's 
see, another older and another younger. Yes, three. One older 
and one younger.’ M. L.: Les, there were three.“ A. A.: But 
this was my boy. Oliver, wasn’t that the last? Seems to me 
another one that I saw.’ O. L.: Yes, three altogether? A. A.: 
Another boy. Three boys. One named after your father’ (to 
M. L.). M. L.: Tes.“ A. A.: ‘That was the last.“ (Further 
friendly remarks to Brodie about his lessons and so on. 
from Phinuit speaking in his own person. Ending:) Glad to 
see that fellow; done me good. [The grammar puzzle again. 
H. H.] Good-by, Brodie. That’s a piece to make a man of. Let 
him go. . . That boy is a deep thinker.... Nell [Sir O.a sister], 
how’s your heart? Smashed yet?’ E. O. L.: My what?’ 
P.: No, no, it’s — has had his heart smashed. [Convention- 
ally true... . Nelly, have you got your medicine! E. C. L.: 
No. P.: ‘She must take it (and so on, insisting on ber taking 
it which she had not intended to do). Nell, how do you suppose 
knew the name of the man owning the chain?’ E. C. L.: I 
can’t imagine.’ P.: No, can you tell a body’s name like that?’ 
E. C. L.: No.“ P.: No, it will be a good test, to him and to the 
world. Be a good girl. God watch over you, bless you, and all 
good spirits guide and help you. TIl see you again, I must go. 
u revoir.’ 
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Bitting 80. Trian 2nd, 1890. es VI,539£.) 


“ Present: 2 O. 0. I. (E. C. L. holding hands. 
O. L. taking n gai ae 

Ares P., ‘Here's Ted Thompson, he says it was only the 
child’s erratic condition, but a good thing really really, and it will 


come out all right. We knew it was going to ‘Sp beppen, but but as 
think it worth bothering about.. . 

snubbed. What on earth is be er about! He An 3 
me to know what he means. He says: “ Tell Ike it’s all right; 
‘try again’ never was beat. It will come out all right. And 
tell Susie too.“ 

Mr. Thompson had been much troubled by a young daugh- 
ter having run home from school. This happened since the first 
series of sittings. Nothing had bean said about it, and I was 
curious to see whether Dr, Phinuit would get hold of it. The 
Thompsons, had not been in during this present series. ‘Ike’ 
and ‘Susie’ are Mr. and Mra. Thompson....... 1 

Ted (control): Maria’s all right, tell them. She passed out 
at 12 years old. [True.] He sends his love to his mother. 
Who are you?’ O. L.: I am a friend of your brother and live 
next door. I hope he will be able to come and see you next time 
if you will come again. He is a good friend of mine.“ T.: That 
will be very kind of you. I do not wish to intrude or take up 
your time, but if you can arrange this it will be very kind. 
was going to be a physician myself, but was cut off. [True, 
I do not regret it. Happiness reigns in my veins. And 


. Ike, if you please, to go and see mother often, and that Fanny 


had better stay with her for the present. He will understand. 
[Quite intelligible.] ... Ask him not to let trivial things bother 

im. He has been fretting lately. Send her [the runaway 
schoolgirl, H.H.] to another 1 and she won't fly back again. 
She was a little bit homesick. There are a ae many have 
eee again. Don't lay it up against 
her for too long. [Quite intelligible and useful sation Tell 
them I am unseen but in peace and happiness. Remember me 
to Ike, and if you will let me see him again I shall be grateful. 
. to annoy you but he was my brother and I am 
very 


Bitting No. 83, ney eee 
Oa re O. L., E. O. L., and afterwards Mr. and Mra. T. 


rege .* FCC 
before! Mr. I.: No, never before just lately? P.: Thats a 
mistake, Ike. You or once before some time ago. You 
shouldn't forget.“ Mr. T.: ‘Oh, yea, so I did, many years ago. 
For the moment I did not think of it’ [Referring to an old 
interview which his friends had had with some medium at Bris- 
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kind, with thoroughly — advice. Then O. L. returned.) 
Captain, it's not good-by, it’s au revoir, and you ae hear of me 
when I’ve gone away.“ O. L.: How can I?’ P.: ‘Oh, I will 
tell some gentleman a message and he will write it for me. 
You'll see. 
“ Au revoir, au revoir,’ &.“ 
End of Second Series of Sittings at Liverpool. 


and last of Phinuit and his Lodge friends; and my scrape, 
though selected with great care and labor, must give a very 
inadequate idea of their association. I strongly recommend 
the interested reader to get Pr. Part (not Volume) XVII. 


We now reach the sittings edited by Dr. Leaf (Pr. VI, 
558-615). 

Dr. Leaf speaks of Phinuit’s “complete ignorance of 
French.” This has already been disposed of. It is not 
strange, however, that testimony of what occurs in these 
foggy regions is contradictory: it is hard enough to get good 
evidence in everyday affaire. Dr. Leaf also ascribes to Phinuit 
rather more “ fishing ” than other commentators do, and gives 
ingenious demonstrations of it, but yet says (Pr. VI, 561f.): 


“ His supposed fishing was employed, if at all, only when the 
apc power was for a time in abeyance; possibly it is 
an imagination of my own. But even with all risk of 
— misunderstood, it seems essential that this side should be 
put forward, if only to show that the investigators were fully 
alive to all the various methods by which it might be possible 
to take advantage of their credulity or carelessness. The more I 
consider the whole of the evidence, the more I remain convinced 
that it givea proof of a real supernormal power, subject, how- 
ever, under conditions at which we can hardly even guess, to 
periods of temporary eclipse 
“Tt is probable that —＋ a certain amount of muscle-reading 
was called into play as a guide to a right conclusion. 
medium usually sat with the hand of the sitter pressed to her 
forehead. The attitude is a favorite one with so-called thought- 
reading performers. [As already said, this was given up later, 
as she appeared to grow in power. H. H.] . . A very common 
statement was that some relation of the sitter was lame in the 
knee, or still more commonly that he had rheumatism there. 
This was usually accompanied by a grasping of the knee, which 
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suggests muscle-reading. In one case the suffering was followed 
downwards and rightly located in the toe, At other times the 
pain was said to be in the head—headaches or neuralgia. This 
was equally accompanied by feeling over the sitter’s head. Not 
only are rheumatism and headaches two of the commonest of 
complaints, and the most likely to be gueseed right, but the 
knee and the head were the most accessible portions of the 
sitters frame, and those about which unconacious information 
could best be given. ‘ Suffering from a cold,” too, was a favor- 
ite diagnosis. As the sittings took 1 f in December and Jan- 
uary, and the later ones during the h eight of the influenza epi- 
demic, it is not to be wondered at that this was generally ad- 

mitted to be correct. 

“T have now gone through all the possible explanations of 
divination by fraud which after a careful study of the whole of 

evidence I am able to suggest. It will be found that they 

are far from covering the whole of the facts.” 


Now there was nothing of the kind in my sitting eome 
years later, or, I suspect, in any of the sittings after the ex- 
clusively writing period set in. The time has passed for this 
sort of ingenuity, and commentators seldom trouble them- 
selves with it now. I give it, however,“ to be fair.” 


Here I think is a questionable saltus, unless the first gen- 
tence is restricted to the incidents in hand (Pr. VI, 567): 


“Several instructive incidents point directly against any 
knowledge derived from the spirits of the dead. For instance, 
in Mrs. H. Leafs first sitting a question was put about Harry,’ 
whose messages Phinnit purported to be giving: ‘ Did he leave 
a wife?’ No answer was given to this at the time, but in 
accordance with Phinuit's — practice the supposed hint 
was stored up for future use; and at Mrs. H. Leaf’s next sitting 
she was told, Harry sends his love to his wife? Now, as a 
matter of fact Harry never was married. In Mrs. B.'s second 
sitting and in Mrs, A.’s account of her brother's a padi in 
the arm, wrong facts were stated which corresponded to 
sitter's belief. This evidently indicates thought-transference, a 
spiritual oommunication.” 


It seems to me, as perhaps illustrated in the first sentence 
of the above quotation, that commentators generally have 
erred in trying to restrict mediumistic phenomena to some one 
of several causea—thought-tranaference, fishing, fraud, sec- 
ondary personality, or that merely nominal omnium gatherum, 
the subliminal self, whereas there is a strong chance that al- 
most every séance shows them all, in the case of the honest 
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mediums, allowing a little for unconscious fraud and fishing. 
In this view, the whole thing readily comes under the hypo- 
thesis of the Coamic Soul—of ideas and impressions of all sorts 
floating about the universe—picked up in all sorta of ways 
and in all sorts of combinations, and remodeled into all sorts 
of new combinations. Phinuit as above gets the ideas Harry, 
wife, and remolds them into Harry sends his love to his 
wife,” just as in the case I gave early, Foster got the ideas 
Sextus, manuscripts, publish, and blurted out, “He gays: 
Publish every word of them, when Sextus, I know if I 
know anything unverified, never said any such thing. 

It is quite probable too that all the ideas Harry, Sextus, 
manuscripts, publish came from the sitter’s mind. Wherever 
they came from, they were parts of the hypothetical Cosmic 
Soul. Now in that hypothetical soul “ Harry” may be any- 
thing from a mere name, to Colonel Esmond, or the Harry in 
question, just as Parthenon may be a name, a memory, a char- 
coal sketch, a photograph, a painting, the original structure, 
a restoration of it in picture or model, or the ruins still left 
And the aforesaid “ Harry” may be a memory in a sitter’s 
mind, and so be reflected into Phinuit’s, or hypothetically a 
survival of the original soul once expressed in a visible Harry, 
and as such have not only announced himself at the first sit- 
ting, and even (for “communications” often seem difficult, 
and often are plainly open to misunderstanding) have started 
Phinuit into his blunder at the second sitting, by trying to 
send some message to the sitter which Phinuit, with the idea 
wife already in his head, misunderstood. But even if we 
don’t grope after an explanation of the “subliminal self“ but 
merely cover our mysteries with that name, and if we insist 
on drawing a line (which the hypothetical cosmic inflow can 
eave us the trouble of doing) between thought-transference 
and spiritism, that some phenomena are due to the one does 
not prevent other, phenomena being due to the other. That 
most of the inflows of the Cosmic Soul in dreams are inco- 
herent nonsense, does not prevent others being coherent, up 
to creations transcending the art of the waking world, and 
even up to prophecy. Don’t find fault with all this because it 
is vague. What elee can be our glimpses into the unknown 
world of these phenomena, whether it is a post-mortem world 
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or not? Demand only that what we think we see, shall not be 
inconsistent with what we feel clear about. 

Dr. Leaf says (Pr. VI, 567): 

“On the whole, then, the effect which a careful study of all 
the reports of the English sittings has left in my mind is this: 
That Dr. Phinuit is only a name for Mrs. Piper's secondary 

personality, assuming the name and acting the part with the 
aptitude and consistency which i is shown by secondary personali- 
ties in other known cases.” 

But he does not express an opinion regarding her other 
controls, or whether each one of them was a “secondary ” 
personality; or how many thousand secondary personalities, 
and of how many sexes, a woman can have! In fact, up to 
the stage of these sittings, these questions hardly came to the 
surface, because nearly all of the alleged communications 
were through Phinuit, other apparent communicators 80 
seldom taking control that the change of control was not often, 
if ever, specially noted in the reports—a grave omission which 
I have ventured here and there to attempt to supply. 

Dr. Leaf gives first (Pr. VI, 568-74) a very remarkable 
case of telopsis in the sitting of Mr. J. T. Clarke at Professor 
W. James’s house at Chocorna, New Hampshire. I have no 
space for these remarkable sittings, but urge them on the 
attention of the interested reader. 

Sitting on December 28th, 1889. (Pr. VI. 589.) 

Present: Mra. Herbert Leaf, and Walter Leaf reporting. 
Mrs. H. Leaf was introduced as Miss Thompson.’ 

„P.: I ses you. How are you, you ladyt I say, Captain! 
Captain, come here” [ Captain’ is ce zam by which Dr. 
Phinuit speaks of Professor Lodge.] L.: ‘The captain is 
not here.” P.: ‘Oh, then, that's you, Waltect Where are we 
now! Where be II““ 

I have taken the above for its next to last word, as throwing 
some possible light on Phimit. Where be I?” is rank 
Connecticut Yankee of the time before the New York and 
New Haven Railroad was built. It is probably Massachusetts 
Yankee too. Mrs. Piper does not use such language, but it 
abounded in her ancestry and “surroundings.” Phinuit's use 
of it is the extreme illustration of that strange blend of New 
England and France which constitutes him. I cannot ses, 
however, that this disproves the previous incarnation of the 
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fellow. On the coamic-soul hypothesis, Phinuit’s portion of 
it has often been in the same receptacle with Mrs. Pipers. 
It is not necessary to suppose that her exclusion was complete. 
In fact, many considerations look as if any number of souls 
—at least my s souls on p. 310—might telepathically virtually 
occupy the same body at the same time. Of course there is 
nothing scientific” about this guess: we are far beyond the 
reach of science. Such guesses, however, sometimes suggest 
a direction in which it pays science to keep an eye open. But 
to return to Phinuit as a possible guest of Mrs. Piper’s mortal 
frame, which I don’t believe he was—more than telepathically. 
Here is a piece of intense Phinuitism (Pr. VI, 595): 


“I don’t think Harry ever knew him [Professor Verrall? 
Sag TB gy beng ec pp OR a, 

“ TOorrect; Harry died August, 1887, and I was married the 
following September. —RM.L. 1“ 

On p. 606 of Pr. VI, Professor Macalister, writing to Mr. 
Myers, says: 

Mrs. Piper ia not anesthetic during the so-called trance, and 
if you ask my private opinion it is that the whole thing is an 

and a poor one.” 

Now as Mrs. Piper has been proved “anwsthetic during 
the so-called trance” several times by authorities at least as 
high as Professor Macalister (James being one), some ques- 
tion arises as to the value of the second opinion he states, and 
of the value of the opinions held on the whole subject by any 
excessively scientific person without enough mediumistic 
faculty, whatever that may be, to make a good sitter. 

This somewhat strenuous observation calls for a word. 
I have already spoken of the advantage of a sympathetic 
attitnde on the part of the sitter. There seems to be more in 
this than merely the greater liability of the sympathetic to 
be gulled, and I venture on a few suggestions of what the 
“more” may be. 

People in general, including sitters, fall into two classes: 
those of the intuitive, humanistic, and sympathetic make-up, 
and those of the calculating scientific, skeptical make-up— 
“Platonists and Aristotelians.” The first group, I need 
hardly say, includes the poets and most of those gener- 
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ally called philosophers—Socrates, Plato, and Goethe. The 
second group includes Aristotle, Bacon, and Spencer, all of 
whom the “high priori” philosophers hardly admit to be 
philosophers at all. 

Now the first group seems to include the dreamers and the 
mediums. Socrates with his inner yoice and his hours of 
sleepless unconsciousness, was in all probability s medium ; and 
Plato and Goethe were both great dreamers; while 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Spencer I cannot recall at the moment 
any assertion of remarkable dreams. 

Now it is noticeable through the reports that scientific pote 
especially those devoted to the inorganic eciences, get v 
little out of the sittings, and are disposed to vote them ‘all 
humbug. Sir Oliver Lodge is a marked exception Sir 
‘William Crookes and Sir William Barrett have devoted them- 
selves mainly to the telekinetic phenomena. 

I am as far as possible from intimating that either class is 
superior to the other. It would be interesting to debate 
whether we owe more to Shakespere or to Spencer, although I 
should hardly take Shakespere for the mediumistic type of 
man, but rather (if you and God will forgive me), for the 
medium-mystic, and he is always in medio tutiasimus. 

Assuming the generalizations in the preceding paragraphs 
to be well founded, we might risk a much more uncertain one 
—that as truth is generally indicated first to the intuitive type 
of mind—Kant with the nebular hypothesis and Goethe with 
the relations of the vertebro to the skeleton and the leaves to 
the plant—so the free appearance of the phenomena of medi- 
umship to the intuitive type of person, and the scant appear- 
ance to the scientific type, have a certain correspondence with 
Nature’s general ways, and so far raise a presumption that 
the phenomena are normal and deserve study. There may 
even be in this some color for presumptions going farther. 

I want, however, to guard against being supposed to rate 
intuition higher than I do. Early in this book I enlarged on 
the inevitability of intuitions beyond the reports of senses in 
course of evolution, as probably all our senses still are. Yet 
intuition proves nothing, but merely points ways for investi- 
gation—often misleading ways. Nevertheless a man cannot 
speak of it with any respect without danger of being supposed 
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to rate it as high as did the German professor with his camel. 
Professor Bergson has suffered from this—to such an extent 
that when, before his American lectures, he told me he con- 
sidered intuition inconclusive without verification, I was a 
little surprised; and when I told Mr. Rutgers Marshall what 
he had said, I was thought to have misunderstood him. 

It is not surprising, then, to be told that Professor Mac- 
alister’s sitting was “ unsatisfactory,” and it is an amusingly 
incorrect one throughout. The same is true of the next sit- 
ting, the sitter’s account of which begins in the following aus- 
picious manner, but note well the last line. Mr. Barkworth 
was plainly not the victim of any gullible sympathy. 


Mr. T. Barkworth. December 8rd. (Pr.V1,608.) 

“Tn commencing the séance I held the medium’s hands, which 
were icy cold and did not seem to gather warmth. Pulse very 
feeble, often quite imperceptible, and somewhat rapid. The 
medium seemed to find my influence uncongenial; she com- 

lained more than once that I had done something to ber, that 

r head was bad, that she felt queer, had never felt so before, 
&c. She continually groaned as if in suffering. After long 
waiting Mr. Myers took my place with much better results.” 


Professor G. H. Darwin (p. 627) naturally is “ wholly un- 
convinced of any remarkable powers or of thought-transfer- 
ence.” Equally naturally, though conversely, the next sitting 
with Miss Alice Johnson is not half bad. Yet Dr. Leaf finds 
much apparent fishing in it, but enda with (Pr. VI, 614): 


“ Eyen on the most unfavorable view, therefore, it seems ne- 
cessary to assume more than chance and skill in order to explain 
this sitting.” 

The following of course falls in with the good casea. Un- 
fortunately, for the excellent reasons given below, no details 
are furnished. 


Miss X. December Tth. (Pr. VI. 629.) 

“ Miss X. was introduced, veiled, to the medium in the trance 
state, immediately after her arrival at Mr. Myers’ house. She 
was at once recognized, and named. Tou are a medium; you 
write when you don’t want to. You have got Mr. E.’s influence 
about you. [E. was Edmund Gurney. Miss X. was a crystal- 

r, and very prominent in the 8.P.R. H.H.] This is Miss 
L. thet I told you about’ She was subsequently addressed by 
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sa Css acias ani, Gai Meat, id‘, Aik Bn Dol 
corrected immediately. 

“ A large part of the statements made at this and the follow- 
ing sittings were quite correct, but in nearly all cases of so 
private and personal a nature that it is impossible to publish 
them. [As so often in the best sittings. H.H.]... But these 
sittings were perhaps the most successful and convincing of the 


Tou see flowers sometimes! (Asked, ‘ What is my favorite 
flower There is a spirit who would know.) ‘Pansies. No, 
delicate pink roses. You have them about spiritually as 
well as physically.’ Mies X. has on a certain in every month 
a present of delicate pink roses. She frequently has hallucina- 
tory visions of flowers.” 


The following is suggestive. Compare with it the various 
remarks on the influence of the sitter. 


Mr. F. M. Konstamm. January 25th. (Pr. VI, 645.) 
. .. Mr, K. was told that he knew one Allen, a smart fellow, 
but lame. This the sitter is inclined to refer to Mr. Rider 
Haggard's Allan Quatermain,’ whose adventures he had just 
been reading.“ 


Commenting at the close of this series of sittings, Sir 
Oliver Lodge says (Pr. VI, 647-8): 


“Is thought-transference from the sitter, of however free 
and unconscious a kind, a complete and sufficient mode of 
accounting for the facts? Mr. Leaf crane od takes the posi- 
tion that. . . it is sufficient, and, considering the large amount of 
labor he has spent on the documents, hia opinion is entitled to 
very great weight. For myself, I am not so convinced, but I cor- 
dially admit the difficulty of any disproof of his position * 


Here are a few extracts from Professor James’s paper in 
this same volume (Pr. VI, 651f.): 


r of ber trance-phenomena, I have none 
to offer. The prima facie theory, which is that of spirit-control, 
is hard to reconcile with the extreme triviality of most of the 
communications. What real spirit, at last able to revisit hia 
Teck ss bad Shaiaed Go plane of bis AAI, Aa oot 

t place p p. na 
that is the sort of remark to which the spirits introduced by the 
mysterious Phinuit are apt to confine themselves, I must admit, 
however, that Phinuit has otber moods. He has several times, 
when my wife and myself were sitting together with him, sud- 
denly started off on long lectures to us about our inward defects 
and outward shortcomings, which were very earnest, as well as 
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A and impressive in a high 
degree. These discourses, though given in Phinuit’s own person, 
FCC CTT 
ably superior to anything that the medium could produce in the 
name line in her natural state.” 

All of which exceptional facts may mean simply that in 
this case the gitter had the exceptional intellect and character, 
including the candor, modesty, and capacity of self-cxamina- 
tion of William James. Possibly it was a case of a man show- 
ing himself to himself—of the fourth-dimensional trick of 
turning a rubber ball inside out without destroying it—an 
anticipation of the possible port-mortem privilege of each soul 
as a member of the Cosmic Soul, of regarding itself face to 
face—or the further possibility ‘of telepathically regarding 
itself as reflected in another soul. This last possibility is, I 
suppose, rank spiritiam. I rather like it. 

But whatever the facta mean, they do not necessarily mean 
for one moment that the “ control” exercising this sympathy 
and delivering the resulting lecture, was not a discarnate spirit 
that had been incarnate in a voluble and profane but very 
amiable old French physician, rather mixed in a good many 
of his far-back memories, and in some of his properties much 
infinenced by Yankee contact. James goes on to say of him 
(p. 655): 

Phinuit himself, however, bears every appearance of being a 
fictitious being. His French, 80 far as he has been able to dis- 
play it to me, has been limited to a few phrases of salutation, 
which may easily have had their rise in the medium’s ‘ uncon- 
scious’ memory; he has never been able to understand my 
French [He understood Mr, Rich's, Chap, XXIX! H. H. I; and 
the crumbs of information which he gives about his ca- 
reer are, as you know, so im, ip and unlikely sounding, as to 
suggest the romancing of one whose stock of materials for in- 
vention is excessively reduced. He is, 8 as he actually 
shows himeelf, a definite human individual, with immense tact 
and patience, ‘and great desire 5 please and be regarded as in- 
fallible. ... The most remarkable thing about the Phinuit per- 
sonality seams to me the extraordinary tenacity and minuteness 
of his memory. The medium has been visited by many hundreds 
of sitters, half of them, perhaps, being strangers who have come 
but once. To each Phinuit gives an hourful of disconnected 
fragments of talk about peraons living, dead, or imaginary, and 
events past, future, or unreal. What normal waking memory 
could keep this chaotic massa of stuff together? Yet Phinuit 
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does so; for the chances seem to be, that if a sitter should go 
back after years of interval, the medium, when once entranced, 
would recall the minutest incidents of the earlier interview, and 
begin by recapitulating much of what had then been said. So 
far as I can discover, Mra. Pipers waking memory ia not re- 
markable, and the whole constitution of her trance-memory is 
something which I am at a losa to understand.” 


Which naturally harks back to the theory that she, or 
“he,” draws on a stock that fills the universe. And how 
does that theory stand comparison with the theory that several 
controls independent of Phinuit (and later Imperator and his 
gang) speaking to each of “many hundreds of sitters” and 
keeping them all distinct, are all of them secondary, or 
alternating, personalities of Mrs. Piper? 


James says (p. 656f.) of the E. control: 


J confess that the human being in me was so much stronger 
than the man of science that I was too disgusted with Phinuit’s 
tiresome twaddle even to note it down. When later the phe- 
nomenon developed into pretended direct speech from E. [ 
ney. H. H.] himself I regretted this, for a complete record would 
have been useful, I can now merely say that neither then, nor 
at any other time, was there to my mind the slightest inner 
verisimilitude in the personation. — Later, regarding the Hodg- 
eon control, his opinion was very different. See Chapters KLIT 
and XLIV. HH.] But the failure to produce a more plausible 
E. speaks di in favor of the non-participation of the 
medium’s conscious mind in the performance. She could so 
easily have coached herself to be more effective. 

“ Her trance-talk about my own family shows the same inno- 
cence.... Few things could have been easier, in Boston, than for 
Mrs, Piper to collect facts about my own father’s family for use 
in my sittings with her. But although my father, my mother, 
and a deceased brother were repeatedly announced as present, 
nothing but their bare names ever came out, except a hearty 

message of thanks from my father that I had ‘ published the 
book’ I had published his Literary Remains; but when Ae ieee 
was asked what book?’ all he could do was to spell the letters 
L, I, and say no more. 

“The aunt who purported to ‘take control’ directly was a 
much better personation [than Phinuit. HHI, having a good 
deal of the cheery strenuousness of speech of the original. She 
spoke, by the way, on this occasion, of the condition of health of 
two 5 of the family in New Tork, of which we knew 
reo at the time, and which was afterwards corroborated by 

We have repeatedly heard from Mrs, Piper in trance 
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things of which we were not at the moment aware. If the super- 
the phenomen 


not always that, but the know of some distant living person, 
as in the incident last quoted. t has sometimes even seemed to 
me that too much intentneas on the aitter’s part to have Phinuit 
say a certain thing acts as à hindrance. [Again the reverse of 
Foster. H. H.]. 

“ My mother-in-law, on her return from Europe, spent a morn- 
ing vainly seeking for her bank-book. Mrs. Piper, on being 
shortly afterwards asked where this book was, described the place 
80 exactly that it was intently found, I haa told by her that the 
spirit of a boy named Robert F. was the companion of my lost 
infant. The Fa were cousins of my wife living in a distant 
city. On my return home I mentioned the incident to my wife, 
saying, ‘ Your cousin did lose a baby, didn’t she? but Mrs. Piper 
was wrong about its sex, name, and age.’ I then learned that 
Mrs. Piper had been quite right in all those particulars, and that 
mine was the wrong impression. But, obviously, for the sourcs 
of revelations such as these, one need not go behind the aitter's 
own storehouse of forgotten or unnoticed experiences [or the 
world-soul’s? H. H. J. Miss L experiments in crystal-gazing 
prove how these survive. If thought-transference be 
the clue to be followed in interpreting Mrs. Pipers trance-utter- 
ances (and that, as far as my experience goes, is what, far more 
than any supramundane instillations, the phenomena seem on 
their face to be) we must admit that the ‘ transference’ need not 
be of the conscious or even the unconscious thought of the sitter, 
but must often be of the thought of some person far away.” 


Hodgson’s report of the sittings in America from Mre. 
Piper’s return in 1890 to the end of 91 (Pr. VIII, 133f.) 
contains much of an “evidential” nature, including some 
remarkable telopses. But so abundant are such cases that it 
hardly seems worth while to string them along. They prove 
nothing more than telepathy, unless they contain dramatic 
elements; and the present state of the skeptical argument is 
auch that even each dramatic case tends to add a recruit to 
Mrs. Pipers regimenta of alternate selves. Credat Ju- 
deus! 

In May, 1892, Hodgson closed as follows (Pr. VIII, 58) 
his comments on the sittings reported: 


“ The n onegai report is based upon sittings not later than 
1891. iper has given some sittings very recently which 
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strengthen the evidence for the existence of some 
ar t goes beyond thought-tranaference from the sitters, 
and which certainly prima facie appear to render some form of 
the ‘spiritistic’ hypothesia more plausible. I hope to discuss 
these among other results in a later article.” 


We shall meet this discussion in time. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
HODGSON’S SECOND PIPER REPORT, 1825 


I. The G. P. Bittings 


| Some six years later than the reports drawn from in 
the preceding chapter, Hodgson, in Pr. XIII, published 
another report on Mrs. Piper’s trance, taken from some 
five hundred sittings. During the five years had been de- 
veloped heteromatic writing and the control known as G. P., 
and Mrs. Piper had undergone two important surgical opera- 
tions, which had entirely remedied a somewhat defective 
state of health, with great benefit to the manifestations. 
Through the heteromatic writing, not only were the records 
better kept, but there were many more manifestations of 
knowledge of facts unknown to the sitter and afterwards 
verified, and much more indication of the characteristics of 
various persons than had been practicable through Phinuit's 
talk. 

My abstract can give but a very inadequate idea of this 
matter. The interested reader should get Pr. Part XXIII 
of Vol. XIII. 

Touching the writing, Hodgson says (Pr. XIII, 291f.) : 

“The firet case of this automatic writing which I witnessed 
myself occurred on March 12th, 1892. The sitter, a lady, had 
taken several articles as test objects, among them a ring which 
had belonged to Annie D——. 

“Phinuit made [oral. pe references to this lady, giving 
the name Annie, and just before the close of the sitting Mrs. 
Pipers right hand moved slowly up until it was over the top 
of her head. The arm seemed to become rigidly fixed... but the 
hand trembled very rapidly. Phinuit exclaimed several times: 
She's [i. s., Annie D. H. H.] taken my hand away,’ and added: 
‘she wants to write’ I put a pencil between the fingers, and 
placed a block-book on the head under the pencil. No writing 
came until, obeying Phinuit’s order to ‘ hold the hand,’ I grasped 
the hand very firmly at its junction with the wrist and 80 
stopped ita trembling or vibrating. It then wrote: ‘I am Annie 
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D—— [surname correctly givin I am not dead... I am not 
dead but living... I am n . world. „good bye. I am 
Annie D——,’ The hold ri the pencil then relaxed, and Phinuit 
began to murmur ‘Give me my hand back, give me my hand 
back.’ The arm, however, remained in its contracted position 
for a short time, but finally, as though with much difficulty, 
and slowly, it moved down to the side, and Phinuit appeared 
to regain control over it. Previous to this I had witnessed 
a little of Phinuit’s writing, but I was not aware that any 
other ‘control’ had used the hand while Phinuit was mani- 
festing at the same time [by the voice. H. H.] ... The char- 
acteristics of the actual handwritings themselves . . vary super- 
ficially a great deal, according to the excitement, so to speak, 

the purported ‘communicator,’ to the frequency of his 
writing in that way previously, and probably to other causes 
difficult to estimate except speculatively. It would seem, more- 
over, that until instructed in some way, the quasi-personality 
that guides the writing is unaware that he is writing. 
process from the point of view of the ‘communicator’ rather 
resembles the definite thinking of his thoughts, with the oe niet 
of conveying them to the sitter,—and I feel very sure that this 
is true whatever theory may be held as to the identity of the 
“communicator, whether this is what it purports to be, or 
merely another stratum of Mrs. Piper's mind believing itself to 
be an extraneous intelligences.” 


Hodgson says (Pr. XIII, 292-3): 


“ When the arm is being seized for the purpose of writing,’ 
as also to a less extent when Phinuit is regaining control, it 
shows a certain amount of spasmodic movement, which occasion- 

ly is extremely violent, knocking pencils and block-books helter- 
akelter off the table, and n considerable force to restrain 
it. Sometimes, but not often, the writing will be interrupted by 
a spasm in the arm, and the hand will be atrongly clenched — 
bent over at the wrist, but after an interval that can be meas- 
ured in seconds rather than minutes, the hand will be released 
and proceed with the writing.” 

Do the probabilities seem preponderant that all this is 
genuine, or that it is“ put up”? Nothing like it is reported 
in the Proceedings, of the other heteromatic writers. All of 
which seems congruous with Mrs. Piper’s apparently more 
thorough “ possession ” in other respects. Hodgson continues: 

“Tt is not necessary for Phinuit to stop talking while the 
hand is writing. On one occasion when I was present Phinuit 
was listening to the stenographic report of a previous interview, 
commenting upon it, making additions to his statements about 
some objects, and at the same time the hand was writing 
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and rapidly on pi subjecte, and holding conversation with 
another person, the hand purporting to be ‘controlled’ by a 
deceased friend of that person. [Perhaps this is put up, too f 
Is it within the compass of pore Is it two controls 
at the same time! The brain consists of two halves. HH.] 
This lasted for over twenty minutes. On another occasion, when 
I was not present, I was informed that Phinuit for about an 
hour kept up a specially rapid and vigorous talk, more voluble 
even then usual with him, with two or three young girls who 
were present at the sitting, and during the whole of this time 
the hand was writing on other matters with another person. 
The only one that appeared to be distracted was the sitter who 
was talking with the ‘ hand,’ who was remonstrated with by the 
‘hand’ for not paying sufficient attention to it. I have... 


In all cases when the ‘ hand’ ii wing incipient aF Pt 
eS eS ee for the ‘ hand-control’ appears to be 


the ordina: channel. This apparent heteresthesia will be con- 
sidered in Part II. of my Report.” 


Also during the five years since Hodgson's first report, to 
the two accounts of profeased control by personal friends of 
sitters there given, he was able to add many, especially from 
George “ Pelham,” and he stated that they had inspired the 
following significant remark, which I think worth repeating, 
as he did. It closed his previous report in Pr. VIII, and is 
reprinted in the volume we are now considering (Pr. XIII, 
290) : 

“Mrs. Piper has given some sittings very recently which 
materially strengthen the evidence for the existence of some 
faculty that goes beyond thought-tranaference from the sitters, 
and which certainly primé facie appear to render some form of 
the spiritistic’ hypothesis more plausible.” 


To this he added in the new report (Pr. XIII, 291): 


“The results present an appearance precisely i in accordance 
with what we should expect from returning ‘ spirits’ communi- 
cating under the conditions involved, and... such results do not 
fall into orderly relation with one another on the hypothesis of 
telepathy from the living.” 


To prove this Hodgson presented a masterly examination 
of the evidence; and, in short, it was this series of phenomena 
that turned Hodgson, the arch skeptic and arch unveiler of 
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frauds, into a spiritist. Of this report, so high an authority 
as James later said (Pr. XXIII, 28): 


“I admire [it] greatly...especially in sections 5 and 6 
where, taking the whole mass of communication into careful 
account, he decides for this spiritist interpretation. I know of 
no more masterly handling anywhere of so unwieldly a masa of 
material.“ 

Here, too, should my scrappy extracts interest any reader, 
I advise “thon” to get the full report in Pr. Part (not 
Volume) XXXIII. 


George Pelham“ is the principal control in this series. 
He was of a leading New York family, graduated from Har- 
vard, and for some years after graduation lived in or near 
Boston; but for three years before his death, had made his 
headquarters in New York and the family seat at 3 
at both of which places, and elsewhere, I had seen much of 
him. He had been trained in the law, but I think had not 
practised, but had been a rather assiduous reader in literature 
and philosophy. He had published a meritorious biography 
of an eminent ancestor, and another volume of pure lit- 
erature.” 

Perhaps I may as well digress here to add my own to the 
general testimony that the Piper controls calling themselves 
George Pelham“ and (much later in this record) Hodgson 
and Myers are fac-similes of the men as I knew them; and to 
give my testimony whatever weight it may be entitled to, I 
venture to explain also how I knew the last two. Hodgson 
I knew even better than “ Pelham,” in his frequent visits to 
New York, and mine to Boston; and especially for a fortnight 
or 80 while we were both attending the Chicago Fair in 93, 
when we met virtually every day, and frequently several times 
a day. We also were together for a week or go on a visit to 
Old Farm. (See Chapter XLIV.) Myers was there at the 
eame time, and so was James, the house-party probably having 
been selected somewhat with reference to the common interests 
of ita members in Psychical Research. Under such circum- 
stances I came to know Myers better than probably would 
have been the case in years of ordinary meetings. 

Yet candor obliges me to say that since I wrote the fore- 
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going passage, a lady who thinks she knew G. P. better 
than anybody else did tells me that his alleged postcarnate 
self is not like him at all. Does this illustrate anything 
more than the different aspects a person presents to different 


people? 
Hodgson says (Pr. XIII, 295): 


“G. P. met his death accidentally, and probably instantane- 
ously by a fall in New York in February, 1892, at the age of 
thirty-two. ... He was an Associate of our Society, his interest 
in which was explicable rather by an intellectual openness and 
fearleasness characteristic of him than by any scar p r to be- 
lieve in supernormal phenomena. ... We had several long talks 
together on 5 subjects, and one very long discussion, 
probably at least two years before his death, on the possibility 
of a future life’ In this he maintained that in accordance 
with a fundamental philosophic theory which we both accepted, 

a future life’ was not only incredible, but inconceivable; and I 
3 that it was at least conceivable. At the conclusion 
of the discussion he admitted that a future life was omnia 
but he did not accept its credibility, and vowed that if he should 
die before I did, and found himself ‘still existing,’ he would 
‘make things lively’ i in the effort to reveal the fact of his con- 
tinued existence.” 

That his spirit,” or at the very least, recollections of him 
which must have been in other minds than Hodgson's or Mra. 
Piper’s, and which were telepathically obtained and dramat- 
ically combined by Mra. Piper, should have at length con- 
verted Hodgson to the spiritistic belief, is a strange outcome. 

As a “control” G. P. differs in some particulars from his 
earthly self as known to me. He greeted me through Mre. 
Piper with a degree of jollity and bonhomis that I had never 
seen in him on earth. The genial helpful creature “ going 
about doing good” in aid of everybody’s communication, that 
appears as his manifestations from another world (7), he may 
have been at heart in this one; but if he was, it was under 
a mask of shyness or reserve developed on a sensitive nature 
by contact with a rough world. Yet he had an unusual degree 
of candor, not to say self-assertion, which, though never 
boisterous, was apt, at times, to become somewhat dogmatic. 
I never thought of him as a happy man here, while utterances 
attributed to him give a welcome impression that he is a happy 
man there. This impression I think must have had more 
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effect on Hodgson's opinions regarding d. P.'s postcarnate 
existence than Hodgson has stated, or perhaps realized. I 
think any friend of G. P.'s must be somewhat affected by it, 
even if unconsciously. This I find more the case regarding 
him than I later found regarding the controls representing 
Hodgson and Myers: for they were happier men here. 


Hodgson goes on to say of G. P. (Pr. XIII, 295-6): 


“On March 7th, 1888, he had a sitting with Mrs. Piper.... 
I may add my own opinion that Mra. Piper never knew until 
COE Tak ea BL or ae Se Bi os anne 
4G. P.'s conclusion was, briefly, that the results of this sitting 
e on Se park al 


“T knew of G. P.'s death within a day or two of its occurrence, 
and was present at several sittings with Mrs. Piper in the 
course of the following few weeks, but no allusion was made to 
G. P. On March 22nd, 1892, between four and five weeks after 
G. P.'s death, I accompanied Mr. John Hart [mot the real 
name], who had been an old intimate friend of his, to a sitting.” 


That he did not appear till a month after his death is in 
accord with the many indications and assertions that it takes 
time for the newly emancipated soul to “ find itself” from a 
dazed condition after death. If telepathy were all, Hodgson’s 
mind was probably fuller of G. P. at the first sitting after his 
death than a month later. It often seems too as if the presence 
of a close friend were necessary to help the control’s early 
utterance. This one did not speak at Hodgson’s many sittings, 
until the first sitting when his closer friend Hart was present. 

After Phinuit had announced a “ George,” an uncle of Mr. 
Hart, he went on (Pr. XIII, 297f.): 


“There is another George who wants to speak to you. How 
many Georges are there about you any way 7 
R. H.] The rest of the sitting, until almost the close, was 
occupied by statements from G. P., Phinuit acting as inter- 
mediary. George Pelham’s real name waa given in full, also 
the names, both Christian and surname, of several of his most 
intimate friends, including the name of the sitter. Moreover, 
incidenta were referred to which were unknown to the sitter or 
myself. One of the pair of studs which J. H. was wearing was 
given to Phinuit....‘ (Who gave them to me?) [Throughout 
these sittings, the sitters’ remarks are in paren H. 
That's mine. I gave you that part of it. I eent that to you. 
(When!) Before I came here. That's mine. Mother gave you 
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that. (No.) Well, father then, father and mother together. 
You got those after I passed out. Mother took them. Gave 
them to father, and father gave them to you. I want you to 
keep them. T Sa ee oe ae Mr. Hart notes: ‘The studs 
S Pelham as a remembrance of his 

a and Mary [Mr. and Mrs.) Howard [Pseudonyms 
H. H.] were mentioned with strongly ie Moe and in 
connection with Mre, Howard came the name Katharine. Tell 
her, she'll know. I will solve the problems, Katharine.“ Mr. 
Hart notes: ‘This had no special significance for me at the 
time, though I was aware that Katharine, the daughter of Jim 
Howard, was known to George, who used to live with the How- 
ards. On the day following the sitting I gave Mr. Howard a 
detailed account of the sitting. These words, “I will solve the 
problems, Katharine,” impressed him more than anything else, 
and at the close of my account he related that George, when he 
had last stayed with them, had talked frequently with Katharine 
(a girl of fifteen years of age) upon such subjects as Time, 
Space, God, Eternity, and pointed out to her how unsatisfactory 
the commonly accepted solutions were. He added that some 
time he would solve the problema, and let her know, using almost 
the very words of the communication made at the sitting.’ Mr. 
Hart a that he was entirely unaware of these circumstances. 
I was myself unaware of them, and was not at that time ac- 
quainted with the Howards....... 

G. P.: John, if that is you, speak to me, Tell Jim I want 
to sea him. e 
I want him to know where I am. . . 0 good fellow. All got 
dark, then it grew light....... 

“iGo up to my room. (Which room!) Up to my room, 
where I write. I'll come. Speak to me, John. (What room?) 
Study. (You said something about a desk just now.) I left 

mixed up. [Remember: his death was sudden. H. H. 
I wish you'ld go up and straighten them out for me. Lot 
names, Lot of letters. I left things mixed up. You answer 
them for me. Wish I could remember more, but I’m con- 

“t Whos Rogetat [Phinuit tries to spell the real name.] 
(Spell that again.) [At the firet attempt afterwards Phinuit 
leaves out e letter, then spella it co .] Rogers. ... Rogers 
has got a book of mine. (What is he going to do with iti) 

a Both Hart and G. P. knew Rogers, who at that time had a 
certain MS. book of G. P. in his posseasion. The book was 
found after G. P.'s death and given to Rogers to be edited. G. 
P. had promised during his lifetime that a particular disposition 
should be made of this book after hia death. Thie action.. 
was here, and in subsequent utterances which from their private 
nature I cannot quote, enjoined emphatically and repeatedly, 
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and had it been at once carried out, as desired by G. P., much 
subsequent unhappiness and confusion might have been avoided. 
“During the latter part of the sitting, and without any re- 
Jevance to the remarks | immediately gree and after, which were 
quis clear as expressions from G. P. came the words, Who's 
amea? Will—William. [It must be remembered that Phinuit 
was talking throughout.] This was apparently explained by 
Phinuit’s further remarks at the close of the sitting. 
“Phinuit: Who's Alice! (What do you want me to say to 
hert) [To R. H. a) a ok in 4 Alice in spirit says it’s all 
over Heese! and te body all is well. Tell Will II 
explain things ee = He niente calls Alice, too, in the 
body. I want her to know me, too, Alice and Katharine 


y i 
then wrote: George Pelham. Good day (1) John. J. N 

8 Ales James, the sister of Professor William James, had 
recently died in England. The first name of Mrs. James is also 
Alice. Alice, the sister of Katharine, is the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Monasa andl wes vary fon ot ©; P 

As I have already said, the most personal references made 
at the sitting cannot be quoted; they were regarded by J. H. as 
profoundly characteristic of Pelham, and in minor matters, 
where my notes were specially inadequate, such as in the words 
of greeting and occasional remarks to the sitter, the manner of 
reference to his mother with him ‘ spiritually,’ and to his father 
and [step] mother living, etc., the sitter was strongly im- 
pressed with the vraisemblance ‘of the personality of Pelham.” 


Mrs. Piper's time was so engaged that it was nearly three 
weeks before these astounding developments could be followed 
up by G. P.’s intimate friends the Howards, for whom, during 
the interval George (as, for at least convenience’ sake, we 
will provisionally admit the control to be) asked through 
Phinuit at nearly every sitting when his friends, especially 
Jim (Howard) were to be brought. On April 11, 1892, they 
came. Hodgson says (Pr. XIII, 300f.): 


“T made the appointment, of course without giving names. 
during nearly the whole of the time of trance apparently G. P. 
controlled the voice directly. The statements made were inti- 
mately personal and characteristic... The Howards, who were 
not predisposed to take any interest in psychical research, but 
who had been induced by the account of Mr. Hart to have a 
sitting with Mrs. Piper, were profoundly impressed with the 
feeling that they were in truth holding a conversation with the 
personality of the friend whom they had known so many years. 
... All the references to persons and individuals are correct. 

G. P.: Jim, is that you? Speak to me quick. I am not 
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dead. Don’t think me dead. I’m awfully glad to see you. 
Can’t you see me? Don't you hear me? Give my love to my 
father and tell him I want to see him. I am happy here, and 
more so since I find I can communicate with you. I pity thoss 
people who can’t speak....... 

2 (What do you do, George, where you aref) 

‘I am scarcely able to do anything yet; I am just awakened 
to the reality of life after death. It was like darkness, I could 
not distinguish anything at first. Darkest hours just before 
dawn, you know that, Jim. I was puzzled, confused. Shall 
have an occupation soon. Now I can see you, my friends. I 
can hear you speak, Your voice, Jim, I can distinguish with 
gonr acemi and articulation, but it sounds like a big bass drum, 

would sound to you like the faintest whisper. (Our con- 
versation then i is something like telephoning?) [Remember: the 
sitters part is given in parentheses throughout. H. H.] Tes. 
(By long distance telephone.) 8 P. laughs.] Was you not 
surprised to find yourself living?) Perfectly so. Greatly sur- 
prised. I did not believe in a future life. It was beyond my 
reasoning powers. Now it is as clear to me as daylight. We 
have an astral fac-simile of the material body. [G. P. when 
living would probably have jeered at the associations of the 
word ‘ astral.— R. H.] . . . Jim, what are you writing now! (No- 
thing of any importance.) Why don’t you write about this? (I 
should like to, but the expression of my opinions would be no- 
thing. I must have facts.) These I will give to you and to Hodg- 
son if he is still interested in theee things, [Cuts both ways, 
as the living G. P. knew that “ these things” made Hodgson’s 
sole occupation. H.H.] (Will people know about this possibility 
of communication 1) They are sure to in the end. It is only a 
question of time when people in the material body will know all 
about it, and everyone will be able to communicate....I want 
the fellows to know about me....What is Rogers writing? 
(A novel.) No, not that. Is he not writing something about 
mef (Yes, he is preparing a memorial of you.) That is nice; 
it is pleasant to be remembered. It is very kind of him. He 
was always kind to me when I was alive. Martha Rogers [de- 
daughter] is here. I have talked with her several times. 
She reflects too much on her last illness, on being fed with a 
tube. We tell her she ought to forget it, and she has done so 
in good measure, but she was ill a long time. She is a 
little creature when you know her, but she is hard to know. She 
is a beautiful little soul. She sends her love to her father.... 
Berwick, how is he? Give him my love. He is a good fellow; 
he is what I always thought him in life, trustworthy and honor- 
able. How is Orenberg? He has some of my letters. Give him 
my warmest love. He was always very fond of me, though he 
understood me least of all my friends. We fellows who are 
eccentric are always misunderstood in life. I used to have fits 


wow n 
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of depression. I have none now. I am happy now. I want my 
father to know about this. We used to talk about spiritual 
things, but he will be hard to convince. My mother will be 
easier....... 

“ He referred to a tin box of German manufacture which he 
said was either in New York or Z—— [giving the name, a very 
peculiar one, of the locality of his fa aia 60 country residence. ] 
He said that it contained letters from three persons whom he 
specified. He wished the Howards to have this box. They re- 
plied that the letters were all burned. 

. P.: ‘I think not. I want you to have them. I want you 
to tell my father about this. (Can't you give us something that 
will convince him! something we don’t know and he does!) I 
understand, a test. You can tell him about this tin box that I 
left in my room. I know they have taken the chest, but this tin 
AA r 4 have not” [The box was found at Z——, but there were 

o letters in it. his was explained to G. P. at a sitting on 
May 14th, 1892, by Mre. Pelham. Phinuit: ‘ That's the one I 
had reference to. He says he put some letters in before going 
across the water, but he doesn’t remember t them out. 

„At the sitting of April 13th, G. P. had direct control of the 
voice for about twenty minutes only. Then Phinuit acted as 


; intermediary, and there was also a little writing, a few lines by 


G. P., in the form of an affectionate letter to Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard. Apparently G. P. was more confident of giving his 
own exact words by the Tie writing process than by the 
method of getting Phinuit to repeat them, 

„Mr. Howard was absent during part of the sitting. . . The 
following is from Mr. Howard's notes on his return to the 
sitting: 

“G. P.: ‘I answered part of that question [the part he an- 
swered was correct], but did not give the names of other 
two people because it would be no test, because I told her [Mrs, 
Howard] the names of the other two in life, and as she knows 

if I was to give the names in her presence, they would say 
it was thought-transference. No, I shall reserve the two names 
to tell Hodgson some time when he is alone with me, because he 
does not know them’ [All true. ]“ 


A good deal of persistence and purpose and emotion in this 
kind of “telepathy”! But in the conservative search for non- 
spiritistic sources of the phenomena, a statement in Mrs. How- 
ard’s absence would simply be attributed to teloteropathy 
from her, as if she were present. It should be noted that 
during G. P.'s life, telepathy from the sitter had been re- 
luctantly ‘conceded as a defense against the spiritistic hypo- 
thesis, but it was not till after his death that teloteropathy 
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from persons at a distance had been conceded; and it was not 
until 1909—seven years later, that James, one of the most 
steadfast holders of the conservative fort, in his report on 
the communications from Hodgson’s alleged spirit, admitted, 
as among the possible “sources other than R. H.’s surviving 
spirit for the veridical communications from the Hodgson 
control,” “ access to some cosmic reservoir, where the memory 
of all mundane facts is stored and grouped around personal 
centers of association.” 

James had a subtler mind than mine or almost anybody's. 
Mine is not subtle enough to be very seriously impressed by 
the difference between memory of mundane facta stored and 
grouped around personal centers of association” and a sur 
viving personality; and what difference does impress me, is 
pretty well filled up when, in addition to “the memory of 
mundane facts,” the “personal center” also has “ grouped 
around” it, the initiative, response, repartee and emotional 
and dramatic elements that, as shown not only by the G. P. 
control, but, years later, by the Hodgson control, and by hun- 
dreds of others, make a gallery of characters more vivid than 
those depicted by all the historians, I don’t say, though, that 
they are more vivid than those depicted by the dramatists and 
novelists, but I may yet say it; nor do I yet say that they are 
not, like those of the dramatists and novelists, fictional in 3 
dense; though even claiming them to be historical, as in 3 
sense they are, is not claiming them to be surviving. Many 
historical characters have put in that claim through Mrs. 
Piper and other mediums, and while our greatest psychologist 
knew as much as anybody about the claims, and seemed some- 
what on the road to admitting them to be from surviving 
personalities, he did not live to go farther than memories 
“ stored and grouped around personal centers of association.” 

This thesis seems supported by Foster’s communications in 
languages unknown by him, and possibly by the French which 
Phinuit did know, despite the assertions of Mra. Sidgwick, 
Mr. James, and others. 

But d bas the memories”) one is tempted to say; credit 
them all to telepathy if you will: what are they beside the 
active and spontaneous emotions and responses? 
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At the sitting last quoted, G. P. wrote, in answer to the 
question below (Pr. XIII, 303): 


“ (Can’t you tell us something he or your mother hes done!) 
‘I saw her brush my clothes and put them away. I was by her 
side as she did i. I saw her take my aleeve buttons from a 
small box and give them to my father. Lane ktm wend Mies fe 
John Hart. I saw her putting papers, etc., into a tin box.’ 

“ The incident of the ‘ studs’ was mentioned at the sitting of 
Hart. G. P.'s clothes were brushed and put away, as Mra. Pel- 
ham wrote, not by herself, but by ‘the man who had valeted 


This incident is used by Mrs. Sidgwick in Pr. XV, 31, in 
support of the thesis that a medium’s communications are 
influenced by edueation and social habits. I am disposed 
entirely to endorse this. The communications seem to me to 
come from a blending of the control, the medium, and the 
sitter. Perhaps this utterance will seem less Delphic as we 
go on. 

Hodgson says that ten days after (Pr. XIII, 304): 

„Ar. Pelham wrote to Mrs. Howard on April 24th, 1893: 

The letters which you have written to my wife giving such 
ae evidence of the intelligence exercised by George in 
some incomprehensible manner over the actions of his friends 
on earth have given food for constant reflection and 
Preconceived notions about the future state have received s 
severe shock.“ 

On May 16th the following occurred (Pr. XIII, 314). Is 
this play of conversation covered by telepathy or even by 
memories “stored,” etc.? 


“ [Phinuit speaks on behalf of G. P.] ‘Ask Hodgson whether 
this is important to him 2 . Pe, NF r [eitia 
again) transfer to you my thoughts, although it ave to 
done A way. (Never mind. That's all right. We 
understand, etc.) I will move heaven and ea to ex- 


y : 
was like Greek to him before he came here. I could not believe 
this existence. [Written.] IFF 
tunity of coming here to this life, 20 as to be able to 2 55 
experiences and existence here. Dear old Hodgson, 

could have known you better in your life, but I un 

Scie, Gn the pliiccanley Of sy being takew opt andi (MACE yea 
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brains are not too pretentious to accept the real truth and philo- 
sophy of my coming and explaining to you these important 
things. (Now, George, we mustn’t keep the medium in trance 
too long.) Do not worry about her, she is having a time, 
and I will do no harm. You know that too well. [Phinuit 
speaks.] He says he's not an idiot. (Ob, I know he’s not an 
idiot, eto.) 

“ [Written.] ‘I understand. You see I hear you. Now I 
will proceed with my important conversation. Your material 
universe is very exacting, and it requires great practice and per- 
severance to do all I want to say to you.’” a “this pro- 
toplaam in my sitting, Chapter XXVIII. H. H.] 


November 22nd, 1892. (Pr. XIII, 413.) 

“ Present: Mr. and Mrs, Howard, R. H. and Reporter. 

After a short conversation with Phinuit, G. P. wrote: 

„ Haloo, Hodgson, you know me. Haloo, Jim, old fellow, I 
am not dead yet. I still live to see you. Do you rem how 
we used to ask each other for books of certain kinds, about cer- 
tain books, where they were, and you always knew just where to 
find them. [This was characteristic. The sitting was held in 
my library, where George and myself had... frequent occasion 
to turn up references in one book or another. George, living, 
had remarked several times on my accurate knowledge of loca- 
tion of the books in my shelves—J] MHalloa, I know now 
where I am. Jim, you dear old soul, how are yout?” 


A November 28th, 1892. (Pr. XIII, 414-5.) 

“Present: Mr. and Mrs. Howard, and (part of the time) 
their eldest daughter Katharine, R. H. and . 

phe ee Katharine, how is the violin? [She plays the vio- 
lin.]...To bear you playing it is horrible, horrible... Mra 
H.: ‘But don’t you see she likea her music because it is the 
best she has.’ G. P.: No, but that is what I used to say, that it 
is horrible.’ [George was always more or leas annoyed by hear- 
ing Katharine practise when she was beginning the violin as a 
little child—K.] “ 


The above, we are assured, is “telepathy”! The follow- 
ing (Pr. XIII, 416f.) may be? 


„Mrs. Pie [on coming out of the trance. H.H.]: ‘ There is 
the man with beard’ {whom abe saw in the trance. H.E]. 
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Mrs. Piper then described what she thought was a dream. ‘I 
saw a bright light and a face in it, a gentleman with a beard 
= 27 face, and he had a very high forehead and he was writing.’ 

: ‘Would you know it pat if you saw it!“ Mrs. Piper: 
707. yes, I would know it, R. H.: Well, try and 
recall it.“ [See note at end of sitting.] 

“ [Medium says she feels queer and as if she could turn right 
round and go into the trance again. Does not know what is the 
matter with ber. After saying this she becomes entranced again 
very quickly at 9.22, and Phinuit appears, shouting. ] 

Ph.: Tou know you don’t play that on me. George Pelham 
is a very clever fellow, but I am pane to to tell you he passed by 
me, and do you know what he did, he let her go without signal- 
ing to me at all; he did it by mistake; he told me afterwards, 
and so I came back to tell you.. To Katharine] Vous étes 
bonne fille. C’est la petite de madame: bonne fille, bonne fille, 
grande belle fille? [I was struck by Phinuit’s speaking French 
all at once to Katharine, as she always speaks French with her 
sisters, having lived so long in France. There was more French 

was here reported, as the stenographer does not know 
French well, and had to get what we could remember from us 
afterwarda. Mr. Howard and I were much struck by the thor- 
oughly French use of the word belle. Katharine is in no sense 
of the word a beautiful girl as English people generally under- 
stand the word belle, but she is conspicuously a tall, well-devel- 
oped, well-made girl, of the sort to which belle in ‘the French 
sense would be applied—K.].,....” 


How about the frequent claim that Phinuit knew no 
French? 


“ Mre. Piper is apparently about to come out of trance when 
another control takes possession for a few minutes, who is 
thought by Mrs. Howard to be Elisa, and who whispers some- 
togi in Italian to Mrs. Howard. [Mra, Piper knew no Italian, 

H.H.) Again Mrs. Piper is apparently about to come out of 
trance when Phinuit returns for a moment to say au revoir. 
[What follows is in substance the conversation between Elisa 
and Mrs. Howard.] 

“ E.: ‘ Pazienza, pazienza, pazienza.’ Mrs. H.: Si cara Elisa’ 

E.: [Tries to give a message in Italian to her sister, but Mrs. 
H. could only catch a few words.] Mrs. H.: Non comprendo 
bene.“ E.: ‘Taceo, pazienza, pazienza. Dire tutto a Frederica 
[mame of sister] a rivederla. Elisa a rivederla. [Signs of 
suffering indicating the trouble that caused the death oe 
Eliea.] Mrs. H. says in Italian Don’t suffer, Elisa.’ E.: Pa- 
rienza a rivederla.’ 


After Mrs. Piper comes out of trance she is shown a collec- 
tion of thirty-two photographs, nine of them being of men, from 
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r 

coming out of trance the first time. e 
first picked out was an excellent likeness of G. P. She after- 
wards picked out another 8 of him. She stated that 
she never knew the gentleman when living.” 


Within twenty-four hours in this experiment, or some other, 
as reported elsewhere, the dream recollection had faded away ; 
she could not recognize the photograph. 

Now in face of such an occurrence as this (and it does not 
stand alone), the talk about subliminal self, in the usual 
sense, secondary personality and all that, simply“ won't do.” 
We can talk about telopsis here; if we want to, but telopsis of 
what? Of that photograph? Nonsense! And as strange as 
anything else about it, is that there is nothing strange about 
it. In my own dreams I see any number of people I never 
saw before, just as plainly as I see any number on the street, 
and if photographs were handed me, as those were to Mra 
Piper, immediately on awaking, I could identify them. Had 
I seen fit to develop the mediumship Phinuit ascribes to me 
(and Sir William Crookes, by implication ascribes to all of 
us), or had you seen fit to develop the mediumship probably 
latent in you (instead of perhaps killing it by scientific 
skepticiazm—an admirable thing in its place)—had we deyel- 
oped our mediumship so that we were giving sittings and 
having friends at hand with pictures of the people we saw in 
our dreams, we might be identifying controls too. This iden- 
tification is nothing out of the ordinary course of nature, only 
the wit to see that it is, has but just come. If it is a step 
toward accepting the spiritistic hypothesis, what is the harm? 
Only it is well to remember that “ fools rush in.” 

As to the attempted solution that Mrs. Piper sees G. P. 
as he exists in the memory of his friends, and picks out the 
photograph of the man she sees: in the mind of an average 
friend—mine, for instance, he doesn’t exist with the defi- 
niteness of a photograph. If I had tried, when I sat with 
Mrs. Piper, to describe him to an artist to enable him to draw 
a portrait, I should have been wrong in so many particular 
that the portrait would not have been recognizable. I should 
have given him a square forehead, and a photograph I have 
looked at since, which I recognised as a very good one, has 
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s round forehead, and having seen that portrait within a 
year, I couldn't say now whether the nose is straight or 
slightly aquiline. I only feel sure that it was not pug. I 
don’t remember, either, whether his mouth was firm or 
rounded, or his chin and jaw light or pronounced. 

Yet at the sitting when Mrs. Piper saw him, the sitter may 
have been gifted with a much more pictorial memory than 
mine; and with any sitter, Mrs. Piper may have just as 
definite an idea as the sitter has, and that may be, like mine, 
definite enough to recognize, but not to describe. But can 
telepathy convey more than the agent can describe? She may 
have seen the man at all the sittings, as we see in dreams 
people that we never knew or know we knew, or it may have 
been the man himself who used her organism to speak 
and write when it was asserted that he did. Each one of 
us will have to fumble to his own conviction if he ever reaches 
one. Mine is simply that she saw him in dreams, and the 
sitters or his surviving personality impressed those dreams 
upon her. One reason for that conviction is that despite the 
occasional alleged going out of one control, and coming in 
of another, generally the controls succeed and interrupt each 
other without any intervals, as in dreams. 


Hodgson continues (Pr. XIII, 321-2): 


“Tt was during this sitting [Dec. 22, 1892] that perhaps the 
most dramatic incident of the whole series occurred. 
“Mr. Howard: Tell me something. . that you and I alone 
know. I ask you because several things I have asked you, you 
have failed to get bold of” G. P.: Why did you not ask me this 
before?’ Mr. H.: Because I did not have occasion to.“ G. P.: 
What do you mean, Jim?’ Mr. H.: ‘I mean, tell me some- 
thing that you and I alone know, something in our past that you 
and I alone know.’ G. P.: Do you doubt me, dear old fellow?’ 
Mr. H.: ‘I simply want something—you have failed to answer 
certain questions that I have asked now I want you to give me 
the a A - the answers to those questions in your own 


ced 
— were read by me, and assented to by Mr. Howard, 
and then was written ‘ private’ and the hand gently pushed me 
away. I retired to the other side of the room, and Mr. Howard 
took my place close to the hand where he could read the writing. 
He did not, of course, read it aloud, and it was too private for 
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my paromi: P 
it off from the block-book, and thrust it wildly at Mr. Howard, 
and then continued writing. The circumstances narrated, Mr, 
Howard informed me, contained precisely the kind of test for 
which he had asked, and he said that he was ‘ perfectly satisfied, 
perfectly” After this incident there was some further conversa- 
tion with references to the past that seemed specially natural as 
coming from G. P. 

7 Gate. Jim, I am dull in this about some things, but 
you will forgive me, won't you. .. but like as when in the body 
sometimes we can’t always recall everything i in s moment, can 
we, Jim, dear old fellow... God bless you, Jim, and many 
thanks. You often gave me courage when I used to get de- 
pressed. You know how you especially used to fire at me same- 
times, but I understood it all, did I not, old fellow?...and I 
used to get tremendously down at the heel sometimes, but I am 
all right now, and, Jim, you can never know how much I love 
you and how ‘how much I delight in coming back and telling you all 
this.... When I found I actually lived again I jumped for joy, 
and my first thought was to find you and Mary. And, thank the 
Infinite, here I am, old aioe: living and well....... * 

“ Characteristic also of the living G. P. was the remark made 
to me later, amaaa hy: with reference to the circumstances of 
the private statements: 

“í Thanks, Hodgson, or oer king bely and reserved manners, 
also patience in this difficult ma 


All this, I suppose, is mere 8 or the subliminal self 
of an average New England housewife! 
Hodgson's comments apply equally well to the following: 


December 19th, 1892. (Pr. D 

Present: Mr. and Mrs, Howard, R. H., and Reporter. 

Bros Mrs. Howard gives a letter. . saying, ‘I want you to 
see your father’s letter, because there is something in it that 
will please you.’ 

“Q, F.:“ This does not sound as father would talk when I 
was in the body.... He believes that I exist’ [calls for Hodgeon, 
complains of being muddled, and asks Hodgson to put his hand 

‘up there’ (i. e., probably against the forehead)], 


i. e., the medium’s forehead. This frequent claim by the 
controls of bodily characteristics and functions (including 
their giving, sometimes in pantomime, through the medium, 
the symptoms of their last illnesses) is very incongruous with 
their frequent claims of exemption from bodily infirmities, 
and is one of the suggestions that after all the medium“ does 
it all“; and as soon as one gets comfortably settled in this, to 
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many, uncomfortable conviction, along comes something to 
upeet it. - 
G. P. continues (Pr. XIII, 433-4): 


He was pained, but he is no longer pained, because he 
feels that I exist.’ Mra. Howard: ‘ That is right; I have read it.’ 
G. P.: That brings me nearer to my father; now give him my 
teodarest love aod tall Iain that Tam vary Dace hia and tan hire 
almost every day, if I could go by days, but I can’t judge of 
that, because I have nn idea of time; that is one thing I have 
lost, Hodgson. . . You of all others are the one that I want to 
be absolutely certain of my identity.... Hodgson, I mean, and 
Jim, I want you both to feel I am no ‘secondary personality of 
the medium’s [struggling to get the last phrase out.] .. . Now, 
about my theory of spirit life independent of the material aub- 
stance. I live, think, see, hear, know, and feel just as clearly as 
when I was in the material life, but it is not so easy to explain it 
to you as you would naturally suppose, especially when 

thoughts have to be expressed through substance materially. . . 
Nevertheless, I am bound to do just all I can for you to prove 
to you that I (George Pelham) do absolutely exiat, independ- 
ently of the material body which I once inhabited. . . You see as 
I was explaining to you about thought, and had not strength 
materially nor time to finish, I will go on to that again and in a 
little more detail, which will explain to you (as well as any- 

) how and what I am now, ñe, as a spiritual Ego. 
Thought is, as I said before, in no wise dependent upon body, 
but must necessarily, as you 868, depend upon the body of an- 

person or Ego in the material to express one’s thought 
fully after the annihilation of one’s own material body....In 
consequence of this you see that there must necessarily be more 
or less confliction between one’s spiritual Ego or mind, and the 
material mind or Ego of the one which you are obliged to use to 
explain eat difficult problems to you, my friends, in the 
material. 

“ Questions asked for. R. H. asks what becomes of the me- 
dium during trance. She passes out as your etherial goes out 
when you sleep.’ R. H.: . that there is a con- 
flict, because the brain substance is. to speak, saturated with 
her tendencies of thought!’ G. P.: ‘No, not that, but the solid 
substance called brain, it is difficult to control it, simply because 
it ia erll- . her mind leaves the brain empty, as it were, and 

r other spiritual mind or thought takes the empty 
brain, and 1 and when the conflict arises.’ ” 


People who knew G. P. have said to me: “ You know per- 
fectly well that George was too intelligent a fellow for his 
spirit to talk the twaddle it is alleged to.” Well, after more 
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attention to the matter than they have given, I conclude that 
I don’t know any such thing. The expression “my tenderest 
love“ at the beginning of the foregoing paragraph, struck me 
as one of those rare and happy collocations of a couple of 
simple words that come only to people with a touch of genius, 
and the next dozen lines and many lines throughout his com- 
munications, are anything but twaddle. Often though the 
sense persists, the expression weakens into superfluities and 
repetitions, but hardly worse than a good writers first draft 
sometimes shows, because of sleepiness or wandering; and it 
would not be extravagant for a holder of the spiritistic hypo- 
thesis to claim that in such cases there is strong evidence to 
justify ascribing the “ twaddle ” to difficulties in genuine com- 
munication 


HODGSON’S SECOND PIPER REPORT, 1602-5 (Oontinuad) 
I. Miscellaneous Sittings 


October, 1893. (Pr. XIII, 480f.) 
. Sitter; Mr. L. Vernon Briggs, Hanover, Maas. 
ETN The medium was then given a handkerchief of a Hono- 
thi boy who had been shot in Bostom—intentionally or unin- 
tentionally was not known. This boy had shown great affection 


for a person present—following them [sic] twice to Boston ' 


from Honolulu as a stowaway. The medium showed great 
suffering—placed her hand to her side, saying, ‘ It’s my stomach 

b, my side. They put me out too quick.“ Here the medium 
seemed to suffer too much, and Dr. Phinuit was asked to take 
control and speak for the boy. [This makes a jumble with the 
claim of freedom from bodily ills, and the other claim of repre- 
senting them for evidential purposes. H. H.] Conversation con- 
tinued through Dr. Phinuit.— Is thie you, Kalua!’ [This 
question was put by Mr. Briggs—R.H.] Tea, I did not kill 
myself. He killed me. We were gambling—that was wrong. 
He hid my puree under the steps where I was killed’ [The 
cellar was examined—five plank s one below another, were taken 
up but no purse wae found.] Kalua also said there was shrub- 
3 [There was no shrubbery in the cellar of this 


bo, boy seemed delighted to speak with his friend, end 
finally took the hand and wrote, ‘This is splendid—Oh, D 
help me.’ His aiioad equations; And tied to Efo the siaime of © 
place in the Hawaiian Islands, which finally was made out. He 
then tried to write his own language, and did write some words 
which were understood. For instance, he wrote ‘lei, which 
means ‘wreaths’—and which he always made daily for his 


“Dr. Phinuit said what be heard sounded like Ttalian—and 
that the boy was singing—which he was always doing in life 
He spoke again of hia death, and ssid: ‘The man had a hot 
22910 and disputed with me, and he shot me he did 7 mean 

r ‘What became of the revolver?’ ewer] 
s ‘He w the revolver into the bot-boz where the 2 — are. 
[Note. This was true—the revolver was found in the furnace. ] 
479 


to 
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[Known to Mr. Briggs. By pepples was meant pebbles, inter- 
preted by the sitters as coals.—R.H.] 

Pee Did you get my trunk! Tes. wit glad you have it 
keep my things.’ ‘Did you get them, M. Tes. 

“He was asked where his father was. Yeah we could only 
understand Hiram.—Phinuit could not get Hawaii for some 
time—it was finally written Hawaiin Islands, We asked which 
one—Phinuit said it was Tawai. This was E as the 
island is spelled with a K, but pronounced with a T 


Now, if you please, recall what has already been said 
(p. 452f.) about scientific and sympathetic sitters, and look 
forward to what Hodgson says on pages 520 and 526; and 
then, in contrast with all the foregoing touches of personality 
obtained by sympathetic sitters, compare the following by an 
eminent man of science. Probably the reader free from the 
skeptical habit has found in the records somewhat more 
“reminiscence of old affection...to make the presence of a 
beloved spirit seem real.” 


April 28th, 1892. (Pr. XIII, 460f.) 

4 „Sitter: Professor J. I. Peirce. R. H. taking notes. 

ses In regard to the indefinable, unreasoned impression 
Bo by the interview,—a point to which I am forced to attrib- 
ute much importance in the case of some of my friends who 
have visited Mrs. Piper,—I must say that I received none that 
tends to strengthen the theory of a communication with the de- 
parted. No personal trait, no familiar and private sign, no 
reminiscence of old affection, no characteristic phrase or mode 
of feeling or thought, no quality of manner was there, to make 
the presence of a beloved spirit seem real. I never for one in- 
stant felt myself to be speaking with anyone but Mrs. Piper, nor 
do I perceive any change of voice or personality, beyond what 
is ordinarily witnessed in skilled impersonation.... Whatever 
the explanation of the phenomena, I believe this process to go 
on,—a struggle for knowledge to whose issue the sitter con- 
tributes, J. M. Pxmox. 

„P. S. —Since writing the foregoing, I have gone over the 
notes in detail, making a memorandum of successes and failures. 
I am surprised to see how little is true. Nearly every approach 
to truth i is at onca vitiated by erroneous additions or develop- 
ments, 


But here is another eminent scientific man whom I know 
intimately, but who has the sympathies of a practising physi- 
cian. 
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May 6th, me 3 
“ Sitters: Dr. and Mrs. L. E. H. New York. 

[Dr. H. says: The large number of little details brought 
out about the family are extremely interesting, the most marked 
being those relating to Walter, his death and his friends, and 
to David, —many of the remarks made by both of these are 
strictly characteristic. However, nothing appeared in the sit- 
ting which could be afterwards confirmed, which was not fally 
known either to Mrs. H. or myself. [Otherwise confirmation, 
even of truth, might be impossible. H.H.] All the things here 
brought out might be explained as simply mind-reading, but a 
wonderful example of that.” 


So I thought for some time after my sitting, but I thought 
differently on knowing more and thinking more. This is 
another illustration of the fallacious treatment of mere know- 
ledge of facts as the main indication of personality. 


Another eminent scientific sitter blest with a poetic imagina- 
tion (Pr. XIII, 524-5) : 


May 25th, 1894. 

“ Sitters: Professor and Mre, N. 8 S. Shaler, at the house of 
Professor W. James.. . . Account of the sitting given by 
feasor Shaler...in a letter to Professor James. 

. „ 50 The statements made by Mrs. Ey in my opinion, 
entirely exclude the hypothesis that they were the results of con- 
l the answers made by my wife 

“While I am disposed to hold to the — — that the per- 
formance is one that is founded on some kind of deceit, I must 
confess that close observation of the medium made on me 
impression that she is honest. Seeing her under any other con- 
ditions, I should not hesitate to trust my instinctive sense as to 
the truthfulness of the woman. 

“T venture also to note, though with some hesitancy, the fact 
that the ghost of the ancient e who never existed, but 
who purports to control Mrs. Piper, though he speaks with a 
first-rate French accent, does not, 80 ns as I can find, make the 
characteristic blunders in the order of his English words which 
we find in actual life. Whatever the medium i 111 Jam convinced 
that this ‘ eee is a preposteroug scoundrel. 

“I think I did not put strongly enough the peculiar kind of 
knowledge wah the medium seems to have concerning my 
wife's brother's affairs. . . They had the real life quality. So, 
too, the name of a man “who was to have married my wife’s 
brother’s daughter, but who died a month before the time fixed 
for the wedding, was correctly given, both as regards surname 
and Christian name, though the Obristian name was not remem- 
bered by my wife or me. Bo, too, the fact that all trouble on 
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account of the missing will was within a fortnight after the 
death of Mr. Fags. cleared Cony he Pat: asion of fa Calis 
was unknown. The deceased is represented as atill troubled, 
poe, al aps tein radical onl nt tie sac near al 


Another eminent scientific man, though one also blessed 
with s poetical imagination (XIII, 482-3) : 
1 
“1594, Walnut Street, Pumapetpnu, PA., January 27th, 1894. 
“My Dran James.—I have read, with care, since the receipt 
of yous note, the memoranda you and I made at my sitting with 
“Tf I had never seen you and heard your statements in regard 
to Mrs. P., my afternoon sitting with her would have led me to 
the conclusion that the whole thing was a fraud and a very 
stupid one. Of course I do not think this, because I am bound 
to consider all the statements made, not merely the time spent 
with me. As to this point I want to make myself clear, because 
I should like on another occasion to repeat my sitting. 
“ On re-reading your notes I find absolutely nothing of value. 
1 ns of the incidents are correct, and none of the very vague 
ge hinted at are true, nor have they any kind —.— sort of 
— A to my life, nor is there one * — correctly given 
“8S. Wem n QLD): 1 


With which contrast the following. This sitting will appeal 
very differently to different temperaments. To some it will 
probably appear illusive gush, and they can skip. But skip- 
ping does not account for it. To others it will probably 
appear the most important sitting on record. Whether one 
scoffs or prays, it will at least be worth while to use a little 
imagination—to see the entranced medium, with face gen- 
erally as expressionless as if a statue were speaking, pouring 
forth at one moment some brusquerie in the rough deep tones 
of Phinuit; at the next, in the same voice softened to gentle- 
ness, petting a child; then, perhaps, a return of the gruff 
tones in some biting sarcasm to some interloping control; 
then perhaps issuing from the same mouth, a child’s voice 
singing the little boat song—all going on amid the weeping 
relatives who join in the song, with the sympathetic Hodgson 
assisting the performance, and probably perplexed to know 
whether he is in Heaven or in bedlam. I confess that I have 
such perplexity, with the doubt that James intimates some- 
where, whether eo important a section of the univeree—one 
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including so much and such deep feeling, can be bedlam. And 
yet look at the medimval church at intervals for nearly fifteen 
centuries, and from the Nile to the Pillars of Hercules! 


Dilling. wilh Meo. Piper of Arlington. Heighis, December th, 
1893. (Pr. XIII. 485f 


“Present, Mre. Howard, Rev. S. W. Sutton, and myself [ Mra. 
Sutton. H.-H.] Report by Mrs. Sutton from notes taken by 
Mrs. Howard during the sitting. 

[H says (p. 484):] “Mrs. Sutton [the sitter. H.H.] 
herself had many remarkable psychical experiences, espe- 
cially in seeing the ‘ figures’ of deceased persons, and in 1887 
published a little book giving an account of some of these. It 
was called Light on the Hidden Way, with an Introduction by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

een ee Phinuit said: . . A little child is coming to you. 
This is the dearest lady I have met for a long time—the most 
light I have seen while in Mrs. Pipers body. He reaches out 
his hands as to a child, and says coaxingly: Come here, dear. 
Don’t be afraid. Come, darling, here ia Poe mother. He de- 
scribes the child and her lovely curls’ Where is papa? Want 
papa. [He takes from the table a silver medal.] I want this— 
want to bite it. ie used to bite it.*] [The notes marked with 
asterisks were added some four years after the sitting. H. H.] 
[Reaches for a string of buttons.] Quick! I want to put them 
in my mouth. [The buttons also. To bite the buttons was for- 
bidden. He exactly imitated her arch manner.*] I will get 
her to talk to you in a minute. . . A lady is here who passed 
out of the body with tumor in the bowels. [My friend, Mrs. C., 
died of ovarian tumor.*] She has the child—she is bringing her 
to me. [He takes some keys.] These bring her to me—these 
and the buttons. Now she will speak to me. Who is Dodo! 
[Her name for her brother George.] Speak to me quickly. I 
want you to call Dodo. Tell Dodo I am happy. Cry for me no 
more, [Puta hand to throat.) No sore throat any more. [She 
had pain and distress of the throat and tongue.*] Papa, speak 
to me. Can not you see mef I am not dead, I am living. I 


calls herself Kakie. She passed out last. [Correct.*] Tell 
Dodo Kakie is in a 2 body. Where is horsey? [I gave 
him a little horse.] Big horsey, not this little one. [Probably 
refers to a toy cart-horse sbe used to like.] Dear Papa, take 
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me wide. [To ride] Do you miss your Kakiet Do you ses 
Kakie! The pretty white flowers you put on me, I have 

I took their little souls out and kept them with me. Phinuit 
deacribes lilies of the valley, which were the flowera we placed 
in casket. 


is still there, driving daily.] [I asked if she remembered any- 
thing after she was brought down stairs.] I wes so hot, my 
head was so hot. [Correct.*] [I asked if she knew who was 
caring for her, if it was any comfort to her to have us with her.] 
Oh, yes,—oh, yes. [I asked if she suffered in dying.] I saw the 
light and followed it to this pretty lady. Lou will love me 
always? Tou will let me come to you at home. I will come to 
you every day, and I will put my hand on you, when you go to 
not cry for me,—that makes me sad. Eleanor. I 
want Eleanor. [Her little sister. She called her much during 
her last illness.*] I want my buttons. Row, Row,—my song,— 
sing it now. I sing with you. [We sing, and a soft child voice 
sings with us] [i.e. Mrs. Piper’s child-voica. H.H.]. 
“ Lightly row, lightly row, 
O’er the merry waves we go, 
Smoothly glide, sm glide 
With the ebbing tide. 
“ [Phinuit hushes us, and Kakie finishes alone] 
Let the winds and waters be 
Mingled with our melody, 
Sing and float, sing and float, 
In our little boat. 
Papa sing. I hear your voice, but it is so heavy. [Papa and 
Kakie sing. Phinuit exclaims: See her little curls fly!] [Her 
curls were not long enough to fly at death, six weeks before.“ 
Kakie sings: Bye, bye, ba bye, bye, bye, O baby bye. Sing that 
with me, papa. [Papa and Kakie sing. These two songs were 
the ones ahe used to sing.) [She sang slight snatches of others 
in life—not at the sitting."] Where is Dinah? I want Dinah. 
[Dinah was an old black rag-doll, not with us.] I want Bagie 
{her name for her sister Margaret.] I want Bagie to bring me 
my Dinah. I want to go to Bagie. I want Bagie. I see Bagie 
all the time. Tell Dodo when you see him that I love him 
Dear Dodo. He used to march with me,—he put me way up. 
Oorrect.“] Dodo did sing to me. That was a horrid body. I 
ve a pretty body now. Tell Grandma I love her. I want her 
to know I live. Grandma does know it, Marmie—Great—grand- 
ms, Marmie. [We called her Great Grandmother Marmis but 
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she always called her Grammie. Both Grandmother and Great 
Grandmother were then living.*] 

“Here is Hattie. Speak to her. I am so happy. [Button 
string broke—Phinuit is distressed. We gather them up and 
Propose to re-string them] Hattie says that is a pretty picture 
there. [Hattie was the name of a dear friend who died several 
years ago. She was very fond of my copy of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, and in her last illness asked to have it hung over her 
bed, where it remained till after she passed away. This did not 
occur to me when Phinuit gave her words, nor for some 
after the sitting.] [It was plainly stored away somewhere all 
the time. In the coemic soul? Such cases are frequent. H. H.] 
I want the tic-tic. Take the buttons, and give me the pretty 
tiec-tic. Open the tic-tic, Mamma, do you love me so? Don't 
cry for me. I want to ses the mooley-cow,—where is the mooley- 
cow? [R. H.: Did she so call it? A.: Yes.*] Take me to see 
the mooley-cow. [She used to be taken almost daily to see the 
cow.] Phinuit says: I cannot quite hear what it is she calls the 
tic-tic. She calls it the clock,’ and holds it to her ear. [That 
was what she called it.] ... She has the most beautiful, great, 
dark violet eyes. [Correct.*] She is very full of life—very in- 
dependent, but very sweet in disposition 

“ [Kakie again.] I will put my hand on papa's head when he 
goes to sleep. Want the babee. [Her characteristic pronuncia- 
tion.“] Phinuit takes the doll and says: She wants it to cuddle 
up to her, so. She wants to sing to it, Bye baby, bye bye. 


God knew best, so do not worry. The little book. Kakie wants 


the little bock. [She liked a linen picture book.“ I.. . Phinuit 
describes a gentleman with a beautiful face, greatly agitated, 
also a very large gentleman with him—he was a great preacher 
—Phillips—Phillipe Brooks. He says: I want to say that when 
I made mistakes in life, I hope you will do all in your power 
to rectify them. [I asked if he did not believe in an after- life I] 
Yes, but I did not believe in the possibility of communication 
after death. ... Here we see its full importance. [Mrs. Howard 
notes: ‘I knew Phillips Brooka from the time I was a girl and 
had more than one long talk with him” It was known to myself 
and also to Mrs. Howard, that the Rev. Phillips Brooks had 
spoken disparagingly of attempts to obtain communications 
from the deceased’ through Mrs. Pipera trance.—R.H.]...... 

[ There was also a long and painful effort with great agita- 
tion and anxiety to give an address asked for. This address is 
not known by those desiring to have it. To obtain it was tha 
object of the communication with the gentleman whose necktie 
was 2 75 in Mrs. Pipers hand. Nothing intelligible was ob- 


If nobody knew this address, the failure is consonant with 
the fact that in no sitting whose report I have ever read, has 
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any communication been made of any new knowledge that 
could not be obtained by the sweat of the mortal brow. The 
mere fact of immortality, if it be a fact, may perhaps with the 
aid of a little faith, be so imparted, and with it much that is 
worth more than most other knowledge; but I have not met 
anything farther of importance. The cases of apparent pro- 
phecy are not yet frequent enough or clear enough to reason 
from. In fact nothing seems to be but the dramatic veri- 
aimilitude, the range of the controls’ knowledge, their appar- 
ent growth, and the reasonableness of the conditions (so far as 
they can explain them) under which they profess to be. Of 
all this more anon. 

A little more of the sort of thing that must be infinitely 
precious to some minds follows (Pr. XIII, 489): 


“ After the writing, we thought the sitting over, and Mr. 
Sutton had gone acroea the room, when Kakie’s little voice piped 
up. Want papa—want papa. Dear papa. *hinvit pats his 
face.] Do you love me, papa? Want babes. Sings, Bye, bye— 
papa, sing—mama sing. Cuddles doll up in neck and sings. 
[An exact imitation marvelously animated and real.“ 

“Tt may be of interest to note that the day before the sitting, 
Mr. Sutton had questioned whether it was right or desirable for 
them to bring them back for our gratification. It did not occur 
to him during the sitting, but Alonzo said Do not think it 
wrong to bring us back—we love to come. 

“The ‘sitting’ was as a whole very satisfactory. The con- 
versation did not follow the order of our conscious minds, and 
had the movement and vivacity of objective personalities. 

“ KATHARINE Pame SUTTON.” 


A second sitting of the same people, Dec. 21et, was much 
like the first. I cull a few touches. There’s nothing to pre- 
vent anybody from skipping them. 


Second sitting with Mrs. Piper at Arlington Heights, 
December 21st, 1898. (Pr. XIII., 489f.) 

“ Present, Mrs. Howard “and myself [Mr. Sutton. H. H.. 

caper nigra Sutton from notes taken by Mrs. Howard during 
sitti 

r Br. Phinuit assumed control, . recognized me cor- 
dially and said: Baby wants to see her mamma, come, dear. A 
sweet child voice sang softly [the little boat song as before 


* [tha child voice again.] Kakie did see papa. Papa is 
th Eleanor. Sings, ‘March, march,’ etc. [Eleanor 
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is a little invalid. Mr. Sutton carries her a great deal—often 
sings, March,’ ete—had done so at this time.“ 

úT asked her to sing ‘ Bye Bye’ with me, which she did pre- 
cisely as when here. I could not reprees the tears. Phinuit 
F When the little ahroud is wet, the 

grievea, 

4 Kakie’ says: Dear Mamma, do you love me go? I love you 
and I see you. I am happy here, I have so many little children 
to play with and I love my Auntie. I like to be with you. I 
play with Eleanor. [Living sister. H.H.] Does Eleanor see 
me? I play with her every day. I like little bed. I play 
with it. [The lady with whom we stayed in Duxbury had lent 
Eleanor a doll’s bed, which she greatly enjoyed. Of course we 
had not associated it with Kakie.] Where is Bagie? [Her 
name for her sister . gars ean 

“Phinuit said: Mary G to speak to you. [See previ- 
ous sitting—R.H.] Sbe said: We will care for your babies. 
We love them dearly. Hattie [a deceased friend 4 i here. 
She loves them too. . . I can see you and, know the darkness and 
perplexities, but it is ‘the darkness just before the dawn. . I see 
you are nervous and impatient sometimes when the aching body 
is tired out,—but control your nerves, can’t you, dear? that is 
all I want to change in you. Fre ae Joa OJ, at seems d as if 
you ought to rise above it. [This is not in the least like her.*] 

“ Phinuit said: There are many here anxious to speak to you. 
Here is your father and your mother. They have been here a 
long time,—your mother came first. [Correct.*] They are very 
bright. They want to tell you to be patient. They see bright 
days before you. [No. We have had much illness and tribula- 
tions manifold with smaller income than ever before.“ ]. 


The most scientific investigator, despite all the suspicious 
emotional element, must at least admit Mrs. Sutton’s candor. 


“ Kakie wants her buttons. gave them to Phinuit.] She 
wants them all, they are not all . [At the previous sitting 
the string had broken and they scattered on the floor. We 
thought we found them all, but when Mrs. Piper's sweeping day 
came, the rest were found.] [How is this for “ evidence”? H.H.] 
Phinuit said: There are eight buttons here. Kakie, let me sea 
how many you have. [He counts twelve in French.] I er- 

: Do you have buttons there? He replied: She had not 
the button, but she an the ree a them, which is the reality. 


with a toh keds it. Ths ball had a string through it when 
she used to play with it.“! No, that is not right, through it. 
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There, there, be a good little girl. Don't ery. Don't be impa- 
tient, you want your mamma to see how you can do it, so she will 
know it ia you, don’t you, dear? Old man will do it for her, 
[The “old man” was Mrs. Piper, was hef HH.] [He put the 
string through, held it up, and hit it with the > ing it 
swing.] That is it, is it not, darling! Nice little girl as ever 
was. [While she was sick, it was her great delight to have me 
hold the string, and let her hit the little red ball with her finger 
or spoon, She made the motions as if doing it, after she be- 
came unconscious. 

[Again I saw her for a moment, (i. e., Mra. Sutton herself 
saw the ‘apparition’ of Kakie, See introductory remarks to 
her sittings.—R. H.) standing at the table, trying to reach a 
spool of tangled red knitting silk, and at the same moment 
Phinuit reached for it, saying:] She wants that, she and Eleanor 
used to play with. She calls it Eleanor's. She is delighted with 
it—it brings her nearer ber little sister. [All true, but I had 
not connected it with Eleanor in my thought.] I gave Phinuit 
a lock of Eleanor’s hair. He felt it a moment and said: You 
cut that close to the head—that was right. I can see ber per- 
fectly—lovely little girl. [I had not told him whose hair it 
was... . How that poor child has suffered! [She is recovering 
from spinal meningitis and paralysis. J. 

[He gives a correct diagnosis and advice that apparently was 
good: for after them he continues. H.H.]: “I do not see her go 
out of the body....She must have great care, or she will go out 
like that [snapping his fingers]. [She... begins to. im- 
prove....*] [Phinuit returns to ie. H.H.]...She wants 
Eleanor’s hair. Phinuit makes the motion of drawing something 
from it and giving it to her, saying: Now she has it. She can get 
nearer her little sister with it.. I gave him a bit of Mr. Sutton’s 
hair, without saying whose it was. As he took it, he said laugh- 
ing: That is papa’s hair,—mighty little of it, was not he stingy 
of it though? [When I cut it, Mr. Sutton warned me playfully 
that he had not much to spare.] He will live to be a hundred. 
You need not worry about that. [Mra. S. has all of a woman’s 
solicitude for a perfectly healthy husband.—S.W.S.*]...... 

“ Phinuit exclaimed: I see you in such a pleasant el All 
the surroundings so pleasant —lovely trees. Mr. Sutton will re- 
ceive a ‘call’ soon from a good parish, and will accept it... 
[I named several places.] I think it ends in ton—Winchendon 
sounds like it. . . Vestry, church parlors, ete.—a comfortable 
support. . it will be a permanent settlement. . [We came to 
Athol to a small struggling parish and small salary! No vestry, 
or anything of the sort.... The permanence of the settlement is 
problematical.*] ...... 

“Phinuit turns his head, as if looking at a child beside ma, 
and saya: Yes, I know ‘Kakie wants,’ but Kakie must be pa- 
tient, others want to speak to mamma. [She was very persistent 
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with Kakie wants’ when here.]... You dear little girl, you 
want to get in mamma's lap, and you shall. [Phinuit makes the 
movement of lifting her into my lap, and for a moment I saw 
her distinctly lying in my arms, with the sweet look of demure 
contentment she used to have when I held ber.] Phinuit said: 
You have a child here who came long ago. He is a beautiful 
spirit now, he does not get near enough for me to hear him, 
but I can see him. And there is another little one here, too, 
they call baby, not long here, it never lived on earth. Mary 
O— has it. She does love that baby so, she and Hattie. Eliz- 
abeth is here, too, they love you and will care for your babies. 
[Elizabeth. Possibly an old lady I dearly loved, but I never 
called her or heard her called Elizabeth.“ 

“ Kakie wants the little bit of a book mamma read by her 
bedside, with the be pretty, b bright things banging from it—mamma 
put it in ber handa—the last thing she remembers. This is 
curious. It was a aT prayer-book, with cross, anchor, and 
other symbols, in silver, Attached to ribbons for marking the 
places. ... I read it . . when she seamed unconscious, and after 
Rer death I placed it in her hands to prevent the blood settling 


in her hands! What does this signify?] [Mrs. Piper held 
hands in just that position when she asked for it.“ “ 


Here is a specimen of what investigators have to contend 
with. That it can be got up deliberately on the spur of the 
moment, or is apt to be intended, seems hardly supposable. 


March 8rd, 1894. (Pr XIII. 501-2.) 

“ Mr. Charles Heywood, Gardner, Mass. (Associate Am. S. P. R.) 

“R. H. present part of the time. 

“Mr. Heywood accompanied me for a sitting on March ist, 
1894. There was no speech but apparently strenuous attempts 
at writing as by different persons. The oddities of spelling and 
writing were probably Phinuit’s. The following is the complete 
record of the writing of March Ist. 

“no light no light here [Spelt backwards and written for- 
wards, on thgil, etc.]. 

“no liht liht [Spelt backwards and written forwards] no 
[written correctly]. 

f s 5 can’t stay y yes no liht [Spelt backwards and written 
orw 

can’t stay [Spelt forwards and written backwards, d.e., yata 
Ae, e, beginning with the letter ¢ and writing from right to 
left]. here [spelt backwards and written forwards, the h in 
mirror-writing g). Phinuit [mirror-writing] — 18 by a aren 
with an r perhaps intended for Dr. on tighl [or lighl]. 

bad [spelt backwards and written forwards] b ae oot. De 
Phinuit [spelt backwards and written forwards, and some of the 
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letters mirror-writing]. 8 [Spelt backwards and written 
7 Eee a No use Q. P. [followed by a scrawl suggesting 


Extracts from Letters from Mr. Heywood. (Pr. XIII. 508f.) 
Ganonzr, January 10th, 1895. 
Tory Phinuit made some remarkable prophecies at my last 
deiae The minor predictions, many af were 
and I naturally expected a corresponding realization of the two 
deny predictions up to which the lesser led; but the Doctor evi- 
tly took too much for granted. The big things failed to 


Ganonzz, February 10th, 1896. 

Ee I send all which I can positively submit to strange 
eyes, and I beg to assure you that what is omitted is of a char- 
acter which exhibits startling internal evidences of being com- 
municated by the personality of my dead wife. .. . Phinuit’s read- 
ings from locks of hair, gloves, eto., pressed against Mrs. Pipera 
forehead, were excellent so far as they related to the character 
of the persons and their circumstances, but his predictions were 
simply my own ideas of the probabilities, and in almost every 
instance have failed.. .. Favorite expressions often used by her 
[his wife when living. H. H. T Srl 1.6. Dont be stupid!’ ‘Now you 
are waking up!’ Well, say I had!’ Don't I?’ 
t Well I — Dear, aad pice ee * Dear little boy,’ 
flowed from the pencil in such a familiar way that I felt the 
influence of her personality very strongly. Some little traits 
were shown in the impatient brushing away of loose articles 
upon the table, and the pounding of the table with the fingers 
when perplexed. When I saw that motion I exclaimed: ‘ Ah! 
now I recognize you beyond a doubt!’ Little things like that 
seemed to supply the missing links in the chain of identity.” 
From the Automatic Writing at Sitting of March 3rd, 1894 

(Pr. XIII. 505f.) 

„D.: Charlie, I am Dorothy [a pet name of my wife] 

O-b-a-r-1-i-2, this is to you. Will tell you all soon. "Wait for 
him’ [me, her.] 
4 G. P.: The lady is’ 2 pl [This was a fragment in- 
tended for somebody who had sat J an day.] per in- 
terpolationa are quite frequent. H.H.] Read [a scrawl, perhaps 
meant for 4 e 1 om, here [a scrawl, then 
‘strong.”’] ©. H at is that?’ Strong. Tam and 
I saw her and in consequence right z 707 you.’ Hodgeon and 
Heywood: ‘Ha ha! See how George spells “write”!’ G. P.: 
ea I not right? [Presumably to D. P. B.] Well, do speak 
and I will help you. This was a mistake, if you please 


The initials evidently refer to Mrs. Heywood, and are 


L2 


manmanw I pa S 
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probably those of her maiden name. They are spelled out 
below. 


“O. H.: ‘Is this Daisy?’ D. P. B.: Yes, and I love you 
and I want you to forgive me for not coming before. I tried so 
hard to reach you, dear Charley, you know——’_ [Neither I nor 
my wife ever spelt my name Obarley.— C. H., 96] [Date of 
note. Sittings were in 94. H.H. O. H.: Tes, I know, dear, 
but now you have come to me.’ D. P. B.: ‘Oh, speak to mel 
My cough is right all now [all right now.] Where is my pic- 
ture, dear? Give it to me a minute.“ [My wife had no cough.] 

I carry a photograph of my wife in my watch case. Taking 

watch from my pocket I placed it in the pens which rested 
myc ih 6 few sone, and then resumed as follows:] D. P. B.: 
Do you miss me now? I see you always.’ O. H.: 1 can scarcely 
believe this to be you, Daisy. Can't you give me some proof?’ 

„Then followed an attempt to write a name. Probably ten 
minutes were consumed in this effort, but she seemed unable to 
write the whole name....She fin apolt it phonetically, 
but I...failed to recognize what she was driving at, and 
remained in utter ignorance until the next sitting, when she 
was able to write the full name correctly, and imparted a 
bit of information of which I was entirely ignorant. She had 
intended to tell me the matter, and about a month before her 
death had started to do so, but something had turned the con- 
ee ...In attempting to explain the matter at her firat 


sitting, she referred me by name to a person who might 
have given me the needed information, but I felt unwilling to 
discuss matter. 

«0. H.: ‘I can’t think what that means? D. P. B.: Do, 


— on ber rg watch] to me a minute, Oh, how this helpa 

a little confused—fused—fused.’ [If this fre- 
57 — of thing is fraud, it is pretty ingenious fraud. But 
how absolutely consistent it is with t communications 
from some source! H.H.]...... 

n follows a reference of an extremely personal nature, 
which afforded me a strong proof of personality. It was per- 
fectly intelligible at the time, and it began with ‘I tell you this, 
but don’t let that gentleman hear me, —evidently referring to 
Pelham, as Hodgson had left the room—eent out some time be- 
fore by Phinuit.—Abridged from original fruanscript.—C. H. 96. 

„D. P. B.: Don't feel strange with me, dear, for I love you 
and always did.“ C. H.: ‘ Can’t you give me some further proof 
of your identity?’ D. P. . : ‘I will... Am I dreaming? 

are you now?’ C. H.: Right here, near you. I wish I 
— see you? D. P. B.: I will try to have you see me as I 
Poor little boy too bad—yes—do you recall recall can't 

I he help you when you go home. I r you hear mef’. 
“ [When I professed ignorance of some of the circumstances 
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pencil rather — wrote Don't be stupid, and then 


“D. P. B.: A. . . is gone and I am glad of it. I am so happy 
for that. Now talk to me, dear. Don't you know the Sunday 
5 C. H.: n D. P. B.: Yes [joy- 


you seen me there ä ih P. B. (joyously) : ‘Well, I 
should say I bad!’ O. H.: H.: ‘Oh, I recognize that expression I 
know now that ip are Daisy: D. P. B.: Well, I know I am 
la scrawl]. C. H.: ‘Can you write your name! D.P.B.: 
1 Til give it to you—Bb-R-A-a. [Here the hand seemed 
angry at its inability to write, and covers the paper with dota.] 
Over. I wrote it. I wrote it. Do read. It is over here, turn 
[hand fumbles among the loose sheets lying on the table covered 
with erg N E : Can you give me your middle initial!“ 
D. P. aP D. B—do read—R—no more—A—that is 
not’ [a ee O. H.: Will you give it me later?’ D. P. B.: 
at eee an a wie ee ya Now let me 


felt. 1471 try to fool with me now., apie want me to speak 
r which was exactly the wish framed i in my mind]. 

You feel well and happy, then!’ D. P. B.: ‘Don't 1— 
wel i I guess [one of her favorite idioms]. All burden that 


“ [Then follows some advice upon a certain matter which 
events have proven to be invaluable. Any other course than the 
one advised would have been fatal to my welfare—C.H., 


"96. ...... 

“bY . B.: ‘Where are those pants!’ C. H.: Pants? 
D. P. B.: Tanam 5. 7 things. I did not like them too 
mu n O. H.: Negro, is that?’ D. P. B.: Tee 
[j oyfully and flourishingly]. 

“ [During the summer of 1891, the year before the death of 
my wife, I owned a pair of very light and vary loud trousers, 
which afforded endless amusement to my wife and myself... . 
We called them my coon pants? But reminiscences of that sort, 
as may be imagined, were far from my mind during the 
cy PEPE 

“©. H.: And you don’t consider yourself dead?’ D. P. B.: I 
don’t think I am dead—not much! I want to trouble you a little 
while longer. What about your hair! Tes, dear.“ [The hand 
dropped the pencil and came forward to my head and fingered my 
hair.] O. H.: It's longer than it was when you were here. 


Most maoo; 
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That's the fashionable out now.“ D. P. B.: Looks well’ O. F.: 
A at eons roel, D. P. B.: “Yea? O. H.: Others do, 
too.” D. P : fI don’t care whether they do or not. I do. 
Where to the sradiet? O. H. It's in the baby’s room.“ D. P. 
B.: ‘It’s where I can’t see it. I can’t find it? C. H.: ‘If you 

go in there you can’t fail to ta it.... [suddenly recollecting] 
Ob, 1 know what you mean!’ D. P. B. [energetically] ‘Now 
you are just waking up!’ 

“ [ The hand, in the exuberance of its pleasure at my evidence 

intelligence, swept watch, note book, loose sheet and pencila 

off the table on the foor. After they were replaced the writing 
continu 

D. P. B.: Too bad’ O. H.: Oh, that’s all right.’ Aa 
‘I know, but see what I did. Look here, do you remember tha 
cradle you never got?’ O. H.: Yes, and that’s a very good evi- 
dence that Daisy is here. I remember very well. And you re- 
member that promised cradle? D D. P. B.: Yes, I am now. Well, 


I guess I do. 
aspen O. H.: ‘Will you be near me and help me in the 
future! D. P. B.: Yes, I will. I promise. Ask him [G. P. I] 
to help me.’ Geosor Da Tes, I will... Enter Hodgson. 
“ Hopason : Come, Dr. Phinuit, it is time to close the sitting.’ 
D. P. B.: ‘Who are you?’ O. H.: ‘This is Mr, Enan, s 


Secretary of the Society for Paychical 
you know my baby? He is a very nice boy. ve 8 — — 
him. He looks like me.’ 0. H.: ‘Now re your promise 


to write your full name“ D. P. B.: ‘Yes, D. P. B. indis- 
tinctly.] Now D. P. B. [in startlingly distinct capitals] Daisy 
—Park—Bradford. [The ‘ Park’ acrawly; the ‘ Bradford’ very 
plainly written]. Da [seant] 4 well, this—me?] For- 
give me for my wrongs.’ But there are no wrongs to 
forgive.’ D. P. B.: ele L Then, as if seized by desire to 
summarize rapidly the proofs of identity, tho hand scrawled in 
soarsi, Berdal lettera— Point of Pinea’™— the Seat’—' fey 


55 i 
C LER TONER AN OERA Smet gt D. 
B.: Well, yes, but no fear of them now. I must go? O. H.: 
t Good-by!’ D. P. B. B.: ‘No, don’t say good-bye? [And with 
this the sitting terminated. ] ” 


April 4th, 1894. (Pr.XIII,510f.) 
Sitter: Mrs. J. E. R. R. (Associate A. B. S. P. R) 
a “ Mrs. Piper became first controlled by Dr. Phinuit. . 
[Spoken]: That lady’s a medium. You have a very won- 

dertli light, vat you doubt yourself sometimes. Do you know 
Robert who troubled your whole life ... Never vill any more. 
Yes, indeed, Robert was a great sorrow, and we are glad to re- 
form him here....... 

“Taken as a whole it would appear that the effort was made 
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by several of my nearest relatives to inform me of the death of 
the bad influence of my life, and to let me know that they knew 
a story I had never told to any one of them. I do not know 
whether R. E. W. is living or dead. 

„Mrs. R. writes later:— 

“Dear De. Hopason,—What do you think of this! I have 
just received reply from England as to Dr. W., who you will 
remember George, through Mrs, Piper, said was ‘there.’ Well, 
he is alive, well, and stronger than ever. . I for years have not 
thought conscioualy of Dr. W. nor cared whether he lived or 
died, nor have I borne him malice for the trouble, as ‘ George’ 
emphasized it, that his influence brought into my young life. 
Why then so strange a re-awakening! Why ee aii: 


Which is offset by this (Pr. XIII, 513): 


“ Oannrare Srupws, March 28rd [1895]. 
“Dear Dr. Hobasox,— When I had my sitting with 
Piper, 8 you remember that Phinuit broke off suddenly to 
say: There’a a little child coming, it is still in the body, not 
born yet.’ I asked if it waa Dr. Moore’s baby whose arrival I 
was then anxiously awaiting. Phinuit said: Yes, but he is not 
coming to stay,—he is guarded by a great spirit? The baby was 
born a couple of weeks later, and died suddenly this morning. 
“T have not the papers here but I think my recollection is 
correct. I have remembered it several times since the child’s 
birth, but it seemed so healthy I thought it was all a mistake. 
It may seem worth while to note this without mentioning names. 
—Cordially yours, J. E. R. R” 


May 26th and 20th, 1894. (Pr. XIII. 525.) 

“ Sitter: Professor O. E. Norton, of Harvard, at the house of 
Professor W. James. . . Professor Norton has made the follow- 
ing statement: 

iaaa First, that there was no question as to Mrs. Pipera 
good faith, or as to her delusion in respect to the nature of the 
influences to which she was 18 when in the trance state. 
[She herself had no opinion. H. H.] 

“Her conditions seamed to me analogous to those of an ill 
person dreaming a suggested dream, in which trains of dream 
to which the dreamer has been accustomed are modified by the 
special conditions of the moment 

There was no evidence of acquaintance with any facta known 
only to myself, or which were remote and obscure....... 

“ As to the origin of many of the phantasmagorias of her 
trance dreams, I formed a very distinct opinion, but many ex- 
periments would be required to test its correctness, and these I 
shall never make,” 
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If the following was simply Mrs. Piper's telopsis of a lady 
with sore eyes, what was the reason for sending any “love” 
and giving the husband’s initial? (Pr. XIII, 528): 


“Dr. K.. . on May 16th, 1896...made the following state- 
ment in the course of a letter in reply to my { Hodgeon’s, H. H.] 
inquiry on another matter. 

5 I received from Mrs. P. a few words of communica- 
tion from someone who claimed to be my Uncle G. . Give my 
love to L. and tell her I see the trouble with her eyes. L. is the 
initial of my uncle’s widow....I had but just returned from a 
year’s trip abroad, and I knew nothing about my Aunt L.... 
Later, when I reached my home, I found out that my aunt had 
paa for some little time under treatment for some trouble with 

eyes. 


About November 80th, 1895. (Pr. XLIII, 534-5.) 

“ Sitter: Professor Herbert Nichols. 

The following account, undated, was forwarded to me [Hodg- 
son] by Professor James, to whom it was sent.. 

Received by R. H. December 24th, Rags A 

“Just before coming away I had a wonderful sitting with 
Mrs. Piper. As you know, I have been a Laodicean toward her 
heretofore. But that she is no fraud, and that she is the greatest 
marvel I have ever met I am now wholly convinced. Think my 
interview more wonderful than any I have ever heard reported 


„Mamma and I one Christmas exchanged rings. Each hed 
engraved in his gift the first word of his favorite proverb. The 
ring given me I lost many years ago. When Mamma died a 
year ago, the ring I had given her was, at her request, taken 
from her finger and sent to me. Now I asked Mrs. Piper ‘ What 
was written in Mamma's ring!’ and as I asked the question I 
held the ring in my hand and had in mind only that ring. But 
I had hardly got the words from my mouth till she slapped down 

on the paper the word in the other ring. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
HODGSON’S SECOND PIPER REPORT, 1892-5 (Continued) 


III. The Thaw Sittings 


THE sittings of Dr. and Mrs. Thaw are much like those of 
Mra, Sutton. They had lost twin children, Margaret, aged 
six months, a year before the sittings began, and Ruth, fifteen 
months old, three months before. Much of the baby talk 
alleged to come from Ruth was natural to her age at death. 
Of course none of Margaret’s could have been natural at six 
months; and at the sittings much talk was ascribed to both 
that would have been impossible to children at eighteen 
months, their putative age at the time of the sittings. More- 
over, in the report of the sitting of March 12th it is definitely 
stated that the last one who died had only six words at the 
time of death three or four months before. The increase of 
vocabulary in that time seems to indicate a rate of develop- 
ment unknown in earthly conditions, or additions in Phinuit’s, 
or Mrs. Piper’s, impersonations. Yet the impersonations are 
too good and contain too much superusual knowledge to be 
merely faked. The whole thing is a puzzle. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thaw are both of the mediumistic tempera- 
ment, if that term may be provisionally allowed, and the sit- 
tings are among the most successful on record. Mrs. Thaw 
has told me of hearing the tappings about her bed which are 
alluded to in the sittings. 


Hodgson says (Pr, XIII, 536-7): 


“The record of one sitting...ia omitted altogether, at the 
request of the sitter, as being too intimately personal, and con- 
taining much very private matter concerning the deceased. [As 
already suggested, perhaps unnecessarily often, this is inevitable, 
and most regrettably the case with the best evidence. H. HJ: 
The records should be read in detail to be appreciated, as the 
form in which the information i is given is in most cases not less 
important than the matter.” 

496 
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Unfortunately space imposes moat difficult choice between 
the full presentation of a narrow variety of sittings or a 
ecanter presentation of a greater variety, I, of courae, have 
tried to go in medio: no pun intended. 

The notes in brackets are by Dr. Thaw, except where they 
bear my initials. 

I have peppered more than my usual proportion of com- 
ments through these sittings. I hope they will be less of a 
nuisance than a help. 


First yma > February 14th, 1892. Present, Dr. and Mrs. 
ere! and Mrs. Holmes. (Pr. XIII. 597f.) 
in A little child comes here to gentleman. Puts 
ha on 1 ne always did so.) Light golden hair. 
1 [Dr. ar. hair in pocket; stands ten feet away.] 
ttle boy. [Child was very generally mistaken for boy Yl 
“ Phinuit [in a child’s voice, for! R' [Ruth, the baby. H.-H.]: 
‘Tell mamma not to trouble so. [Here, and at times later, there 
seemed to be great physical distreas and pain in abdomen, throat 
and head.] It pains me eo here. [Hands on abdomen.] [Cor- 
rect. Child had dysentery, with sore throat.] My throat hurts. 
The powder! Take it away. I don’t like it. Take it away.’ 
(Bismuth was given through entire illness of two weeks, and 
was always given with trouble.] ” 


Did the child’s suffering continue, or would a child do this 
and what follows for evidential purposes? It may be worth 
while to repeat that “spirits” often declare that those in 
their world are freed from their earthly pains, but they also 
give indications of suffering pain as here. Some of them have 
said they did it for evidential purposes. 

“ Phinuit: ‘ Curly golden hair? [Hair was W curly.] Phi- 
nuit [for R.]: ‘I am not dead. I am not dead. I am not dead. 
Phinuit: head aches so! [To Mrs, d, Sia! Put your 
hand on my head. Throat so bad! Hurt so 
nuit [for R.]: ‘I can’t tell why mamma don’t speak to me 


girl! Long light hair. Eb—Eh— Eth—Ethie, Ethie, Hine 
Changing sound of E.] Sbe's trying to tell me. Net-tie. 
e-thie. [This appears to be feeling for the name Ruthie. See 
below. H. H.] Can't get it. There's something the matter. This 
little child haan’t learned to talk.’ [Correct, except for a few 
words which were mentioned at later sittings.] ” 


And yet she did talk very precociously, or Phinuit talked 
for her, before and after this. 
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“[3.] Phinuit [for R.]: ‘Take me up in your arms! The 
stara! Stara! I saw the stars, then I knew I wouldn't 
stay. [A good deal for a child of fifteen months to know. H.H] 
The book! I want the book. The book! I want mamma to 
speak to me. I am trying to reach my mamma.’ [Phinuit has 
pains or distresa here.] Phinuit: Never saw anyone so anxious 
to come, Trying to get through the veil. But can’t do it’ 
[Some mumbling here.] Phinuit [for R.]: Tyve come such a 


ong way to speak to you, mamma. took all my things and 
put them in the box. [Oorrect.] I didn’t like that. Oh, dear! 
cee papa too.’ Phinuit: This is dreadful. This little girl 


take me out with her. She’s tearing me to pieces, [Sires 
pain apparently. See the little curls! Ethie! Ethie! Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear [Ao suffering.] What do I eee? I don’t 
want Harry. [To Mrs. H.] L Here come two! Baby 
and little girl. [Correct] 's gone to get baby.“ Phinuit 
[for R.]: She’s here, too. And Pm not sorry.“ Phinuit: Ellie 
—Ethie. [We tell Phinuit that the first letter of the name is R. 
These chil are crary, trying to get to you. To reach 
the veil.’ Phinuit [for R.]: Tve been to you once. [About six 
weeks after the death, Mrs. T. woke one night and heard a noise 
like light rapping on the foot of the bed, which lasted for several 
minutes. She told me about it in the morning.] PU come again 
often. Some time you'll see me. See papa writing. Tell papa 
to go home and think about it. [Eighteen months old child! 
They develop fast “there”! H. H.] Tell papa I'll come to him, 
too. Pl touch him.“ Phinuit: ‘ Ret-tie. thie. [Phinuit is 
given watch and chain that belonged to Dr. Ts mother, who 
died thirty years before.] Here comes a lady. Grandma! Sbe's 
here, too, with children. Grandpa in the body. [Mrs. Ts 
father is living.] Never saw such a trouble to reach anybody. 
a pause. ] . . . Oh, dear! In the body. Another one, to 
Coming to stay with you. [See later in this sitting.] Tve 
got something the matter with my teeth. [Baby was teething 
when she died.]... Take me in your arms, mamma. [ Suddenly. 
And there’s my picture! [Mrs. T. was painting a picture 
Ruthie when she was taken ill.] It's good. It was the last 
chance. I watched it every day. And you never did better” [A 
very precocious connoisseur! H.H.]...Phinuit: Who's mother! 
Grandma. Hear the little one Grandma,’ ” 


If she was still “the little one,” in comparison with her 
sister she had not been growing; they were twins. 


“ Phinuit [for R.]: Tell papa to think it over, and when alone 
Pil come again.“ [And neither at eighteen months could natu- 
rally have said this. H.H,] . . Phinuit [impressively] : Friends, 
let me speak a word to you. Let me tell you there will be an- 
other that will stay. [Mrs. T. asks if there are any more.] One 
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now. Only one“ Mrs. T.: (Will abe stay?) Phinuit: ‘She 
will stay. One more! [Mrs. H. asks, ‘Boy or girl!’] Phinuit: 
Tm a little boy. Three sistere! Two to stay and two to go, 
but not > diel’ [Pause. [ Mrs. T. has since had two children, 
both girls, born one in October 1893, the other in September, 
1895] .. „Phinuit [for R.]: Speak to me, mamma! all pg to 
me. I want to stay. Oan't you think I’m here? Tell 
[Watch is given again.] Watch. Grandma's. Put acs nd 
on my bead. * Pause.] Ruth! Two Ruths! Two 
them. Mamma’s grandma [Correct.] .. - Phinuit [for Rye 
Great grandma. My namesake een 


Do children of eighteen months know about great-grand- 
parents and namesakes? Much of this is telepathy, but how 
about the dramatic quality? 


“ Phinuit Cloud] : ‘Friend! HOW A- He's talking to me. 
I hear him whisper. He’s coming nearer.’ [Phinuit here gives 
a nickname for a friend recently dead. Nickname not known to 
anyone present. On inquiry his widow said it was the name 
commonly used by his mother and sisters, all dead, but not used 
by anyone living. A. B. Thaw.] [Compare with Mrs. Speers 
case, p. 354, — 
s H—. H——. [Giving name of friend.] 

T.: Does he know the babies?) Phinuit [speaking 

softly and with feeling]: Quite well, quite well’ [True.]” 


Second Sitting. February 27th, 1892. (Pr. XIII /541f.) 

“TR. 1 and Miss R. have first part of sitting; those 
present at last half are Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Thaw and Mrs. 
Thaw’s brother, Mr. A. Dow, who writes shorthand.] 

dende Phinuit: Come here, little girl, come here. Tells me 
e [To Dr. T.] That's it. ee vary 
sweetly and very sofily. She comes here and says that—Who 
B—Berthie—Bertie—B-E-A-R-T-A-I-C-E. [Living child Bes- 
trice—her own pronunciation.] Ruth, Ruthie—Ruthie here— 
This little girl...she has brought another little girl. Little 
Marjery—Marjeret. You speak to papa too.“ 

A good deal to ask of a six months’ baby; and Phinnit 
always insists that she’s “ the little one” as compared with her 
twin Ruth. He also often represents her as walking. 


41. .... Here comes a lady to you. You have got her picture 
—a very “large picture of her, [Correct of Dr. Ts mother.] 
And she has come. She is attracted by the influence in the body, 
I will awaken her in a minute. Don’t hurry me, please. The 
children don’t like to be sent away. The little one is gone. 
2 Ruth is here with me, with little light curls all over her 
bead. [To Dr. T.] She makes me pat your head. But two will 
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atay. Little Betty is going to stay in the body with you. .— 
there is going to be one more that is going to stay. 

will be two with you and two of us here. Piet wae 
[Broken.}...... 


“ [To Dr. T.] ‘This is your mother, This is her watch. She 
says, “ Tell W—— [Dr. T's a father] that the baby is all right.” 
e died in premature childbirth, but father was also dead at 

time of the sitting.] [Why didn’t she meet him then, in- 
stead of sending a message ae aig Ee Dr. Thaw’s then living 
brother was also named W below—R.H.] I don't 
know what that means. Dr. T.: Are you all happy there?) 
E.: ‘I am very happy. Oh, if you will only believe there is no 
death! I live and love you. Don’t let these little things worry 
you. It grieves me. Will you cherish me in your memory as 
you always did, and think of me as I am? Watching over you. 
[To Mrs. T.] This dear little woman. Placing hands on heads 
of Dr. and Mrs. T] Who is L——?_I don’t know. T only love 
you. I will stay with you.’ R. [Baby Ruth. H.H.) : ‘Speak to 
me. Tell Betty [living sister. H.H.] I love ber? 3 Tee 
How fou Margaret look?) Phinuit: ‘The dear little thing— 
dear little thing. There, pat her, and papa, we love“ M.: He 
used to take me on his arm. I see him. He can take me no 
more in the body, but in the spirit, if he will. You have carried 
me, you have seen me. You will see me again. Truly, truly, 
truly!’ (Mrs. T.: What can we do to see yout) ‘Mamma, 
dear! Mamma, dear! We'll be with you. Do nothing. Be 
patient. When your pillow is wet, I cannot rest. When you 
are cheerful, I am happy. Don’t cry.—In the body. Dry away 
those tears, and don’t fret. That's all right. ” 


As said at the outset regarding the vocabularies of the 
children, this advice from a child of six months is of course 
highly incongruous, and suggests either manufacture on the 
part of Phinuit (whatever that may mean) or developments 
much more rapid in the other life than in this one,—or dreams 
with their mixture of trne and false. 


Third sitting. March 12th, 1892. (Pr. XIII, 548f.) 

= „Dr. and Mrs. Thaw, Mr. Alexander Dow writing shorthand.] 
.... . Here's the baby. Oh! I’m so fond of this little one. 

She wants me to tell you she’s not afraid of me any more. She 
knows I talked to you in the body. You know what I mean? 
I explained it to Ruthie’ (Mrs, T.: Little Ruthie!) Phi- 
nuit: ‘ The little baby i is Margaret. She is a wey delighted. She 
wants a posie—give her some posies. [Mrs. T. had brought 
some little flowers for the babies, at this time on the teble in 
paper.] Posie, posie—give one posie, [Taking flowers and sep- 
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arating them.] That's for the little one.“ (Mra. T.: I brought 
them for the little ones.) Phinuit: ‘That’s for the little one, 
She wants some for the other one—just two or three. You don’t 
know how the little one can speak now, [But if she had been 
growing so as to speak, how was she still “the little one”? 
Very possibly an entirely genuine dream. Perhaps pp. 428-9 
may have some interest in this connection. H.H.] You an 
she takes the spirit of these thinge—the spiritual thing—and the 
spirit part is just as real to her as your life is to you” M.: 
‘Come to me, Mamma.“ (Mrs. T.: If I might see her!) 
Phinuit: ‘What a bright face! She has grayish blue eyes 
large, full and pretty. I call them blue, a Ae blue. What a 
very bright and pretty little mouth she has! [Correct descrip- 
tion of et She loves you both. Do you know, I can get more 
from the children than I can from the old ones, because there is 
such a strong tie between you. [Has often been noted. H. H.]. 
She wants me to separate the posies and give some to the other 
baby. I will give her ao many [separating flowers], and that one 
will have so many, Just the same for each little one’ R.: 
‘Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty. Where’s the little blue flowers? 
Pretty, pretty, pretty.’ Phincit: ‘Oh! Thats a pretty baby 
Ruth—Pretty, pretty, pretty. Do you love the babies! (Dr. T.: 
What do you think, Dr.) Phinuit: ‘She says that. Baby, 
baby, babie. This little one says—Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 
pretty. BABY—Can you hear her speak! Do you hear 
speak? Bettie—Bettie—Bettie—she keeps calling Bettie. Give 
me the little toy thing. I like att refreshes her. I never 
saw two brighter children. You know they have no more pain 
in the stomach.’ (Dr, T.: Doctor, don’t they ever suffer in the 
spirit body?) Phinuit: ‘No more pain —no pain.’ (Dr. T.: 
Do they grow up as we do here?) Phinuit: In just the same 
number of years, but in this world there is no time. Life goes 
on forever. That is, there is no death. I tell you, roa just 
as sure as you live in the body, I lived once in the body. I lived 
in Germany and Paris and Marseilles. I know if those cranks 
weren't so stupid they could find me. [Referring to efforts on 
the part of the S.P_R. to find out about him.] Well! I hear 
Baby, calling baby, baby, baby.’ JA All these words—baby—pretty 
—Bettie—were given with just accent Ruth gave when she 
was alive. Pretty was one of the firat words, and she said it 
constantly about anything she liked. These were the only words, 
except Mamma and Papa and pussie.] ” 


Mrs, Thaw told me that the absolute resemblance between 
these ejaculations and those of her child while living con- 
vinced her that they were made by the child’s surviving spirit. 
But here is the constantly recurring fact that the little one 
seems to have got a suspiciously large vocabulary in the few 
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months since her death—one perhaps as full as Mrs. Piper's. 
And yet similar things constantly happen in dreams, and 
some dreams contain truth. 


“Phinuit: ‘Do you know she takes your hand and pats it like 
that [patting Mrs. T.’s hand like thet. ` You will see her just 
as sure as you live. The will be lifted so you can see these 
two little ones when ass are partially dreaming. It will not be 
a dream. It will be real. . . [Pointing to Dr. and Mrs. T.’s 
foreheads.] I see a aes big light. What is that light? What 
is that light here? [The mediumistie nature of the sitters? 
HH] You, erect are going to make a change in your life. 
It is going to be the best change you can make. The baby 
speaks to me. [Very precocious intelligence from a child! 
Dream mixture again, but apparently veridical and prophetic, 
though ibly only miy telepathic! H. H.] It's in a different street 
—a different place entirely. It's a pretty place. I see the 
change. n ttle details. I see it in detail, that I can’t 

27 Who a that lady that is with you! No, the stout lady. 
[Not stout.] She is very good to your little girl. [The living 
one. H.H.]...She has care of li ones, and is e 
sometimes. (Mra. T.: Do the babies remember her?) [She was 
the nurse who had charge of them all their lives.] orgie 
‘The little ones, the babies in the spirit world, remember her 
very well... Who's M—— J— 1 Your mother told me to tell 
you.’ [All correct. Aunt of Dr. T.] (Dr. T.: Is she happy 
now?) Phinuit: ‘She remembers you when you were a little 
fellow. She was with you when your mother come out of the 
body.’ [Correct.] ” 

“Come ”—not “ went —is very dramatic, as coming from 


Phinuit's side; and the bad grammar was not telepathed from 
Dr. and Mrs. Thaw. 


“u: Ali— Who is Ellie? Who is Nellie! The baby calls that 
—she calla her Nellie. [Nurse spoken of before.] Nellie! 
That’s a good memory for the little one, ian’t it? Saa pretty 
light curls! All over her head. Just as perfect a little girl aa 
can bel. Ten will see her in the new bons. She wants me to 
go there for you. She says there is going to be a better 
for you. It’s going to be near the corner [correct of new house), 
and you will go up to the upper room, up one flight front, and 
in that room you will see the babies come to you. This is a kind 
of—what do you call it? A sitting place. You will get the 
babies there. You stay there some twilight evening. will 
come to you. You will hear some patter, patter of the litile 
ones, and soon you will realize they are with you. I ahouldn't 
be surprised if you saw—’” 
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Mrs. Thaw tells me she often heard the “ patter, patter,” 
but never saw. 


How funny your mother wears her hair! 1 me 
as Dr. Ts mother always wore it.] Wears it so funny. 
the picture of modesty; ahe’s the most modest looking — 
you ever saw! You know that what you call death in the body 
is natural. You know that it is hard, particularly when those 
you love pass over behind the veil, But they are far more happy 
behind the veil than in the body. For it is God’s will to take 
them, as they have lived. We tell you of these things, because 
it is right for you to know, and the instrument like the one I 
have here [i.¢., the medium. H. H.] is to use to explain what we 
are in the spirit. But sometimes it is re hard to get the in- 
fluences straight, and I tell you everything I can, and even then 
it is hard for everyone. . . Look on it right. Don’t let it worry 
you and affect your health, Little woman, keep straight. Don’t 
be too much exercised, and keep perfectly cool, You will get all 
you want. It will be a help to you in the body. When you meet 
a friend and you want them to know your experience, you can 
explain it to them with perfect reason. Go on with your own 
experience. If they do not wish to listen to you do not bother 
them. Your mother is guiding me every minute.“ 


Few people could stand this free communication (if com- 
munication it be) or want it. Some people stop it, as already 
indicated, by willing the medium to cease, which the medium 
seems always to do readily. 


“t But here’e—well, wait a minute—Annie—Annie—no, Anna 
Eliza. That's the name. Comes. Anna Eliza. That's the 
mother, Eliza. Anna Elica. I hear it. [Mr. T.’s dead aunt. 
She was called Aunt Eliza, aAa ts vor minoa. 10 Poe Ben 
time that she had a first name Anna. AAT. aE WAT- 
smart enough to hear this all right. [ suggestion.) 
I don’t want any of your help, Ellen. [To A. D. What the 
dickens is your MT. 3 Laughs.) | (Dr. T.: t is it?) 
Phinuit: ‘I know. I know what it is.’ Langha. ] (Dr. T.: 
Well, tell us what it is.) Phinuit: ‘Oh, no. I know what it is 
just the same? (Dr. T.: Tell us.) ee “Well, it's a 

t long name, and it ends with e-r’ (Dr. T.: Good guess, 
octor!) Phinuit: Oh, I am guessing, am If “What a good 
fellow I am to guess! [Spells] Al-e-x-a-n-d-e-r. How do you 
like that? You can that What you like. You can give it a 
name. [Is this telepathy, or is Phinuit one of the beat dramatic 
characters ever drawn? If he is, who drew him! Apparently it 
was not in Mrs. Piper's power to do it. HH.] Do you know, if 
it hadn’t : heen for your little girl I never should have found it 
out. The little curly headed one. She tried to spell it for me 
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Ae.) and aho eked tia lady 1 one went 
s mother in first sitting], N po Salis 
Coun Aa maine ied AET ta tox oa is with your little 


I-d-a—it sounds Uke, that—I-d-a. Oh! I— 1“ [Dr. Ts 


“fr Palins Se Mr. A. Dow writing. Mrs. Thaw 


EPRA Phinuit to Mr. D.: * Aleck, you pay more ae to 
me rae stop your writing. [He was taking notes. H. H. . 
(Mr. P.: What hour was I born?) Phinuit [counting]: 
deux, trois, quatre [up to ten]. Oh, you were born at two Gelock. 
We begin at one, that’s dark; then two.“ [After some confusion, 
not Sr whether night or day, decides at two at 
night.] (Mr. P.: Father thought it was eleven.) Phinuit: 
Four mother tella me you were born at two, and she was there 
then and ought to know. If your father says you were born at 
eleven he makes a mistake, that’s all there is about it.’” 


Here is a remarkably dramatic passage. I do not mean 
melodramatic, but merely lifelike—the sort of thing not easy 
to invent. 


camels He says something about Bawldin—Baldwin. I don’t 
know how you pronounce it. You know who he ist Well, he 
sends love to you, and says that you kind of misunderstood hi 
and it was too bad. You can make it all right now. And he 
says Tell George he is a pi fellow, but he didn’t understand 
me; you must say ao.’ [Mr. P. and friend B. = misunder- 
standing for several mon before B'a death.. . There's some- 
one calling who speaks in a whisper. George will tell you 
something. [This friend’s name, George Baldwin] (Mr. P.: 
Well, PI listen.) Phinuit: Ask Fred. He's there with vou; 
tell him Pm all right. [Verified afterwards. Fred, an intimate 
friend of G. B.] It was a cough that took me off, consumption, 
for I passed out with it [True] and you fellows were good to 
me, but you never quite understood me; you never did, quite. 
I.. taught in the school.. . [G. B. taught in preparatory de- 
partment of same school.) .-. t's not long since I came here. 
I'm so glad to see you. here! I want to talk to you. I 
tell you there's only a veil between us. There's a good time for 
you boys . . I don't see you come here for a long time. I hope 
one of you will drop round and see me sometimes [i. s., through 
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the medium. H.H.] I didn’t think I was coming here—but 
woke up. I ch at first, but Pm better now. You wouldn't 
go to sleep if you had seen me when I first waked up. I didn’t 
think I was going to wake up like this. You haven't got all 
your wita about you yet, and so you don’t recognize your friends. 
Tli be with you; I'll help you out in all your little difficulties. 
Tl be with you. I mean well“ (Mr. P.: Will you tell me 
about them There’s one that passed out after you did.) Phi- 
nuit: This one talks in a whisper to me. Good fellow, means 
ell. What a funny nose he has. He looks as if his nose 
turned up a little. You know what I mean.’ [ Correct] 


Could anything be more absurd than the supposition that 
Mra. Piper “got up” all this? 


risiti [Mrs. T. gives mother’s glove again] .. She’s nearer 
to you [pointing to Mr. D., then to Mrs. T.] I can’t make out 
which one she’s more with, but she’s nearer one of you.“ (Mrs. 
T.: She's living with me now.) Phinuit: Oh, you live in one 
home, but I see the other in another home, and she lives with 
you [pointing to Mrs. T.] [Pointing to Mr. D.] Shea very 
fond of you? (Mrs. T.: Yes, he's better than I am.) Phinuit: 
‘What nonsense, he isn’t better than you, don't be jealous.’ 
(Mrs. T.: I’m not jealous.) Phinuit [rubbing Mrs. T.s head]: 
No, and you are not going to begin in your old age, are you! 
You be a good girl You'll be all right if you don’t read lying 
down... . (Mrs. T.: What about Father's business?) [Phinuit 
immediately makes motions as of playing on piano keys. Mrs. 
T. 's father’s invention, a typesetter, with keys like a piano. 
Phinuit: It has keys. Keys with letters on them. [ Correct. 
Lee D. takes Mrs. T.s place.] Oh, it’s such a funny thing. 

id he invent them? Well, he's a great man. There's going 
to be a spring addition that’s going to be very useful, and after 
a few months of dullnesa it will be all right.... He's going to 
sell some of these things.. . . Add the spring part, and it will be 
good. All this long pull and dull time was for the best. [Long 
struggle to get the thing started.]...George Perkins. Do you 
know how I got his name first. One of his friends whispered 
me his name. George is a good fellow. Honest fellow. George 
is true blue. Don't tell that to him; he might get conceited.’ 
(Mr. D.: I don’t believe he'll get conceited.) Phinuit: Well, 
Pm only in fun.“ [Mrs. T. takes Phinuit’s hand] [i. e., the 
medium’s. H.H.] (Are we going to do any good in our work?) 
Phinuit: ‘You are going to make a change. Who’s Emily! 
Tou're going to change your life. TIl be there. [Mrs. T. found 
on getting home that the Christian name of principal of the 
school they were starting was Emma. This we had never heard 
or seen, as the lady was not known personally to Mrs. T., and her 
acceptance... was not received by us until after the sitting.) ... 
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It's going to be splendid. It has to do with the mind. [Feeling 
Mra. T.’s eyes.] The physical being of those who can’t see. To 
benefit the 2 the ignorant. I don't mean — eyesight. [Dr. 
and Mrs, T. starting free primary school and kindergarten. 
Margery will be there. Mamma, mamma, I love 2 Don't 
ery. Ruthie will be there. (Mrs. T. to children: r 
there?) Ruthie: I sleep, I wake, I play. I wake, I aleep, I 
play” (Mrs. T.: Won't they knock for me again?) R.: III 
go on Bettie’s bed and tap, tap, tap for you. Don’t cry. I live. 
I am here. Tell mamma I am here. Pat papa for me. Posie— 
posie—posie,’ ancy te ‘Speak to me, friends, Pm getting 
weak. Speak to me, I can’t hear you? (Mra T.: Good-by, Dr. 
Phinuit,) Phinuit [in a weak voice]: ‘ Speak louder, friends, 
I’m going” ” 


Sixth Sithing. May 10th, 1893. (Pr. XIII. 564f.) 

“ Phinuit: Florence [Mrs. Thaw. H. H. J, Tm glad to see you. 
(Well, we're glad to see you.) Good boy, doctor... . Sometimes 
I come a long way to see you. Where's the tube? [Reference to 
phonograph.] ... I bad a long talk with Alva. He wants me to 
tell this to you and to Sabrina when I saw her. He caused her 
a great deal of sorrow, and he’s sorry for it. NN is Mrs. 
Dow. Alva was her first husband, deceased. The statements 
made about him are true.—R.H.] Tell her about this, or yowH 
do him a great injustice. He's been in great suffering. You 
can help him out of this, (What can we dof) Get her to say 
that inwardly and in her very soul she freely and fink fe 
gives him. You'll be the means of saving his soul. I talked 
with him.“ [Further remarks about the great distress of Alva 
and his desire to be forgiven, and to be helped in attaining a 
higher state. Jas 

“ (How is W—— going to pass out?) „He's going to sleep, 
and when he wakes he’ll be in the spirit. Heart will stop. Kid- 
neys out of order. He's out of order all over. It'll be one of 
the greatest reliéfe to all concerned.“ [Note—At the time of 
sitting Dr. T. had no more reason to expect the death of W 
than at any time for two or three years, W—— being a chronic 
invalid with asthma... W—— died September 3rd, in sleep, of 
heart failure, four months later. In the sitting of May 22nd 
the time of death is put at six months, or a little less.“ 


See his appearance as control in twelfth sitting, page 510 of 
this book. Sixth sitting continues: 
j = (Can you tell us about Dr. H—— to-day t) [Pause.] Hallo. 
done for me. The children ere all right. There’s not one of 
them coming to me. What’s that about the grave, the tomb? 


(I don’t know.) Well, tell them not to worry about it. [Dr. 
H.'s wife was for nearly a year much depressed by the fact that 
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Hs body lay in vault awaiting burial.] He says something 
about A——. Spelling name of daughter.) She coming out 
all right, and I know it. She's going to stay in the body for 
the present. [Hs daughter 4 — was dangerously ill at that 
time, but on our next visit was found to have passed the crisis.] 
Im ex to see you, my best friends. The first time I saw you, 
te looked like great black specks to me. Now you look more 
ike hey tage [Speaks of the spiritual activities there], “s 

gher range of activities ia carried on than in your universe. 
Werde cannot express how beautiful it is—like the dawn in the 
body,” etc., etc. [This long speech so characteristic of Dr. H. 
that Dr. . T., wishing to know whether he or Phinuit was speak - 
ing, said :] (Can you tell me anything about Dr. Phinuit?) I’m 
talking to you iyat, you rascal, Im om talking for him. (Well, 
you’re trying to make us think he’s talking.) Pm simply telling 
you what he says. (dag he e e 


Who made these dramatic touches, and the little ones which 
follow, from the seventh sitting, May 19, 1892 (Pr. XIII, 
570)? 


* 10 MCh Phinuit listened to his own voice in toa say- 
„ Oh, you're a nice old fellow. Tou' ve got me on record.] 
u. Phonograph w says, Im going out.“! So I am going out. 
t's good. 


Eighth Sitting. May 20th, 1892. (Pr. III, 570f.) 
Mr. L. Dow sitti 


ng. 

a A (How about Medium? She has a cough) ‘My Me- 
dium ĩ She has a cough, has she? Well, you have her put a 
half ounce of turpentine in a half a cup of boiling water, and 
inhale it. (What for her trouble under the arm?) Oh, that's 
poor blood. A tonic will scatter that. You give her two ounces 
of tincture of cinchona; four ounces of French dialyzed iron 
and four ounces simple syrup. Give her a teaspoonful one half - 
hour before meals.“ 


And Phinuit knew no medicine! Was he Mrs. Piper? 


Ninth Sitting. May 22nd, 1892. (Pr. XIII, 572f.) 
“ Bitter, Miss Ellen Heffern, nurse of Mrs. Thaw’s children. 
ASS She told me to get that. [Object given which the 
sitter supposed to be her mother’s hair. It was, however, an 
Agnus Dei. ]. . [Miss Heffern brought several articles to the 
sitting in a parcel. . . The Agnus Det... was wrapped in paper, 
and she supposed that this particular packet contained her 
mother’s hair... R. H., 1898.] Put that in there. Put it in 
there and wear it, [thrusting finger down the neck of the 
sitter] a a Gl E When sitter insisted that 
Phinuit was wrong about this object he tore off paper and showed 
the Agnus Dei.] [True. Mother had told sitter to wear it.] “ 
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Later, Dr. and Mrs, Thaw sitting. 


All the following dramatic business (Pr. XIII, 575-6) 
strains the telepathic and divided personality theories hard: 


“ [Phinuit writes Harry twice, in mirror writing. (Harry is 
the name of one of Dr. Thaw’s brothers—R.H.) The hand 
was then seized by another ‘influence,’ and the following was 
written, during the course af which Phinuit made occasional 
remarka like these to the communicating intelligence; ‘I told 
you if you’d come with me I’d show you your friends, you old 
woth He's as stubborn as a mule . Don’t thump me,’ 

. [Phinuit then struggles to get his hand back. I got 
es away. [To Mrs. T.] What are you worrying about? (I 
want to go to you.) at? (To the babies sometimes.) Oh, 
vou, wicked, wicked little thing, ete. pate. Po Bs. Dr. Thaw. H. H.] Dr., 
can’t you straighten her out better that? You stop your 
worrying. You've nothing to worry about. Go to sleep. (I 
want to see them so much 3 Oh, you act like a baby. 
Come here, dearie, come along. Look at the little curly-headed 
one. pis o Dr. T.] Your — A got her. See tan fo p her. 
[Dandling.] Can't you see her, you stupid fools? (No.) You 
od re her, can’t you, Hodgson? (No.) Humph [The reader 

be good enough to remember what was said earlier about 
the mixing up of Phinuit’s remarks and the children’s, H.H.] 

Tell mamma P- tee, p-sse, happy little Ruthie. Bring a posies. 
That's 2 spirit posy. Don’t worry mother. Dranma, she says. 
Ruth, dranma, don’t worry papa, don’t worry you [to Mra. T.] 
pt-tee, pt-tee. [Remember what Mrs. Thaw told me ant hodo 
ejaculations, H. dy, [Phinuit departs—heavy breathing.] P 
Pttee. (Little ba How do you do, baby?) Pt-tee. (Little 
Margaret with you 5 Pt- tee. u upwards and to one side 
at picture with forefinger. d rises, finger points, trembles, 
and hand sinks.] ” 


Of this scene Hodgson says (Pr. XIII, 385) : 


“I was taking notes, sitting slightly to one side and partly 
behind Mrs. Piper, while Dr. and Mrs. Thaw were sitting in 
front of her, with their heads somewhat bowed. Phinuit appar- 
ently ‘left,’ and his place was taken by Ruthie, who began 
whispering pttee pttes. The hand rose and turned somewhat 
diagonally and extended the forefinger and pointed towards a 
picture on the far side of the room. The Thaws did not see 
this action until I drew their attention to it, when they looked 
up, and followed the direction of the pointing. The hand then 
trembled and sank. Dr. Thaw noted: ‘ During the last month 
of Ruthie’s life it was a regular morning custom to bring her to 
the room in which this sitting was held—our bedroom—and she 
would always point, as hand did in sitting, with one finger 
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en with a baby) and say pt tes, pt-tee,” just as in sit- 
ting. This little incident had not been in either sitter's con- 
scious te since baby’s death, six months before. Mrs. Piper 
had never been in that room until the actual time of sitting. 
Many other pictures in the room, two of which Mrs. Pipers 
hand could have pointed at more easily than the particular one 
always noticed by the baby.“ 


But to return to the ninth sitting: 


A returns.) Baby wanted to come. The old lady 
up behind her so she wouldn’t fall. Don’t be so impa- 
tient, little one, wait a minute, darling. Thank mamma for the 
posy. Bring the posy again another day. She has no pain— 
no teeth. Im happy, happy. Don't cry any more. (And little 
Margaret?) Little one can’t talk so well. Little Margaret, 
Margie, beautiful, they’re just like flowers in blossom. (Why, 
they were twins. Why can’t she talk as well as the other?) She 
doesn’t talk so much. Her talk is different; she doesn’t articu- 
late quite so distinctly. I can understand it, but you wouldn’t. 
Little da da da dada.” 


One of the mutually exclusive explanations so far suggested 
is that Margaret lived here six months less than Ruth. 


“ (Why did abe put her finger up?) Pt-tee, Pt-tee. That's 
what she used to do in the body. Your mother says she had the 
baby do that so that you'd know it's baby.” 

Tenth Sitting, May 23rd, 1892. (Pr.XIII,577£.) 
[Present: Dr. and Mrs, Thaw. R. H. taking notes.) 

“ [Phinuit to Mrs. Thaw. H.H.] ‘ Well, little girl, you've got 
over your worrying. Pll go and find some friends for you. (I 
want to bring my little Betty in to you.) [Servant Nellie brings 
in Beatrice, Mra. T.’s little daughter.] a! Nice little girl, 
come here. Here comes the baby. Two babies. Give me 
Ruthie’s play-toys. [Rosary.] See the baby. It’s too heavy for 
her. [Puts rosary round Ts head, between her and 
Betty.] Ses! That's little Margaret. Dad, Dad, Dad. Ptee, 
pesy, Nanna, Nanna. [Stroking B.’s hair.] Pttee, pttee, pttee. 

hinuit Bogen Baby comes. Finger points toward picture.] 

ttee, etc. There, there, eta. (Places Ba hand on Mrs. 
Piper 's head, strokes Bs hair, etc., points toward picture again, 
Pttee, ptt- ee. Places hand on Dr. T. s head aad pats it.] 
hinuit returns. Mra. T. is sending B. away.] Ruthie wants 
little one to stay. . . . Who's Elsine? [Struge les after name. 
5 5 Vaan too. -n in the body.’ (Whoa speaking! 
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I retain this partly because I want to see my dog Laddie 
mentioned in Chapter VII, and his predecessor, Whiskers. 


Eleventh Sitting. Moy 29th, 1893. [R. H. taking notes] 
(Pr. XIII. 5 of.) 
After a sitting with the Thaws’ nurse, which was as Irish 
as that good woman herself 


snd There were indications of change of control,’ after 

which there was a long silence while Mrs. rhage abel hand pasa as 
though at a mustache, moved her hair back from the forebead, 
and felt my [Hodgson’s. H. H.] face over. I said Hallo, who's 
there? What's the matter? don’t you speak?’ Finally 
the voice came, very different apparently from Phinuit's: 
That's the funniest—I didn’t think I could get—it can’t be 
possible I’ve got here at last. Well! Wel! Well. You've 
changed since I came here, tremendously. You don’t know me, 
do youf I’m George Pelham.“ 


For some time sittings had been arranged with persons 
unknown to G. P., whom (at his then stage of development?) 
he would not have been apt to seek. Later apparently he tried 
to be on hand to help everybody. 


“This incident occurred about a fortnight after the sitting 
with G. P.’s father and mother. The series of stenographically 
reported sittings did not begin till the following November. A 
long conversation ensued, in which one or two obscurities in 
recent sittings were referred to, but dealing chiefly with G. P.’s 
experiences immediately after death, first impressions, anxiety 
to speak with friends, eto. Nearly all this was spoken into the 
phonograph, and scarcely any notes were taken. begs pig 
we found later that the phonographic record gave = * a few 
ecattered words here and there.... When asking G to talk 
into the phonograph, I said, ‘ You ‘know what a Phonograph is?’ 
Of course I do. Why, Hodgson, you must think I’ve got very 
unintelligent since I came over here.“ 


Telepathy and divided personality!!! 


Twelfth Sitting. [Over seven months since previous one. H.-H.] 
January 16th, 1898. (Pr. XIII, 580f.) 
r. and Mrs, Thaw sitting. A. D. taking shorthand n 1 
hinuit: That's Florrie. [ Mrs, Thaw. H.H.] Tm so gla 

* see you. How are yout 's the doctor?’ (I’m here.) 
Phinuit: You’re here too! I’m so glad to see you.... Here, 
` speak to the baby. She has a gentleman with her. Who is— 
who ie—I know that gentleman just as well as can be. That is 
the gentleman I told you was going to pasa out of the body. 
That is W——. That's your brother W——. [See p. 506,] 
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ON THE COSMIC RELATIONS 


BOOK II, CONTINUED 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
HODGSON’S SECOND PIPER REPORT, 1893-5 (Concluded) 
IV. Hodgaon’s Conclusions 


Canryine to an extreme the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, I will now give a few slices and some 
crumbs from Hodgson’s masterly presentation of the consid- 
erations which led him, from a fuller knowledge than has yet 
been possessed by all other men put together, to put a spirit- 
istic interpretation on Mra. Pipers phenomena. I give these 
extracts, however, with considerable reluctance, beceuse they 
cannot fall far short of being a positive injustice to the cause 
he had so much at heart, and to his presentation of it. To 
get the full force of his arguments sometimes requires pretty 
hard reading. Occasionally, to facilitate quotation, I trans- 
pose a word or two, or bracket in a phrase unencumbered 
with my initials, but never so as to affect the sense. 


(Pr. XIII, 328f.): “This recognition of friends appears to me 
to be of great importance evidentially, not only because it in- 
dicates some supernormal knowledge, but because, when all the 
circumstances are taken into consideration, they seem to point, 
in G. Pa case, to an independent intelligence drawing upon ita 
own recollections.... At the outset of the communications from 
G. P., he was particularly anxious—I describe it as it seemed 
prima facie to be—to sea the Howards and his father and 
mother for the purpose of clearing up some private matters.... 
Qn April 29th came the explanation from G. P. about the diffi- 
culties involved in the act of communicating, and I believe that 
I emphasized the importance of his always recognizing any 
friend of his who happened to attend a sitting, no matter what 
other communications he might wish to make. From that time 
onwards he has never failed to announce himself to, and to 
recognize, with the appropriate emotional and intellectual rela- 
tions, the sitters who were known to G. P. living, and to give 
their names in one form or another, with one exception. This 
exception, however, seems to me to be as noteworthy as if the 
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recognition had been complete. . . At Miss Warner’s second sit- 
ting... January 7th, 1897... G. P. asked who she was. I said 
her mother was a special friend of Mrs. Howard. 

“cI do not think I ever knew you very well. (Very little. You 
used to come and see my mother.) I heard of you, I suppose. 
(I saw you several times. You used to come with Mr. Rogers.) 
Yes, I remembered about Mr. Rogers when I saw you before. 
(Yes, you spoke of him.) Yes, but I cannot seem to place you. 
I long to place all of my friends, and could do ao before I had 
been gone so long. You see I am farther away. . I do not 
recall your face. You must have changed....(R. H.: Do you 
remember Mrs. Warner?) [Excitement in keat) Of course, 
oh, very well. For pity sake are you her little daughter? (Yes.) 
By Jove, how you have grown. . . . I though so much of your 
mother, a charming woman. (She always enjoyed seeing you, I 
know.) Our tastes were similar (about writing!) Tes. . Ask 
her if she remembers the book I gave her to read. (I will.) 
And ask her if she still remembers me and the long talks we 
used to have at the home evenings. (I know she does.) I wish 
I could have known you better, it would have been so nice to 
have recalled the past. (I was a little girl). 

„[R. H.] The very non-recognition seems to me to afford an 
argument in favor of the independent existence of G. P., as con- 
trasted with the conception of some secondary personality depend- 
ing for its knowledge upon the minds of living persons....... 

“There are thirty cases of true recognition [mine may make 
thirty-one. H. H.] out of at least one hundred and fifty persons 
who have had sittings with Mrs. Piper since the first appearance 
of G. P., and no case of false recognition. ... The continual man- 
ifestation of this personality, —so different from Phinuit or other 
communicators,—with its own reservoir of memories, with its 
swift appreciation of any reference to friends of G. P., with ita 
‘give and take’ in little incidental conversations with myself, 
has helped largely in producing a conviction of the actual pres- 
ence of the G. P. personality, which it would be quite impossible 
to impart by any mere enumeration of verifiable statements. It 
will hardly, however, be regarded as surprising that the most 
impressive manifestations are at the same time the most subtle 
and the least communicable,” 


At the first sitting of his most intimate friends, the How- 
ards, on April 11, 1892, some six weeks after his death (Pr. 
XIII, 329f.), 


“using the voice directly, he showed such a fullness of private 
remembrance and specific knowledge and characteristic intel- 
lectual and emotional quality pertaining to G. P. that, though 
they had previously taken no interest in any branch of psychical 
research, they were unable to resist the conviction that they were 
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actually conversing with their old friend G. P. And this convic- 
tion was strengthened by their later experiences. . . At one of 
his early communications G. P. expressly undertook the task of 
rendering all the assistance in his power towards establishing 
the continued existence of himself and other communicators, in 
pursuance of a promise of which he himself [i. e., his control? 
H. H.] reminded me, made some two years or more before his 
death, that if he died before me and found himself still exist- 
ing,’ he would devote himself to prove the fact, and in the per- 
sistence of his endeavor to overcome the difficulties in communi- 
cating as far as possible, in his constant readiness to act as 
amanuensis at the sittings, in the effect which he has produced 
by his counsels, to myself as investigator, and to numerous other 
sitters and communicators, he has, in so far as I can form a 
judgment in a problem so complex and still presenting so much 
obscurity, displayed all the keenness and pertinacity which were 
eminently characteristic of G. P. living. 

“ Finally, the manifestations of this G. P. communicating 
have not been of a fitful and spasmodic nature, they have ex- 
hibited the marks of a continuous living and persistent person- 
ality, manifesting itself through a course of years, and showing 
the same characteristics of an independent intelligence whether 
friends of G. P. were present at the sittings or not... [From 

early in 1892] up to the last series of sittings which I ha with 
Mrs. Piper (1896-7), i in a sitting which Evelyn Howard had in 
November, 1896, and in a sitting which Mrs. Howard (just then 
returned to America after between three and four years’ absence 
in Europe) had since my departure from Boston in September, 
1897, the same persistent personality has manifested itself, and 
what change has been discernible is a change not of any process 
of disintegration, but rather of integration and evolution 
“ But there were also failures [see Pr. XIII, 331f.] which do 
not, however, seem to me to afford an argument against the 
‘identity’ of G. P. I refer to prophecies and to descriptions of 
events occurring in our world after his death, and to attempts to 
find objects that were lost.... Nor, so far as I know, is there any 
indication in these groups of incidenta that the wrong state- 
ments made depended telepathically upon the expectations of 
living persons. 

“There is another type of incident yet [relating to the doings 
of absent people. — where G. P. made at least two notable 
failures and two notable successes, . . These incidents point to 
a failure of supernormal power to bes what is going on in our 
world as we see it, and suggest rather some form of perception of 
scenes in the subliminal consciousness, perhaps of telepathic na- 
ture. . . On the whole this group of incidents appears to me to 
strengthen the evidence pointing to G. P.’s ‘ identity.’” 


The failures were with average friends; the successes were 
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with his closest friends and his family. Hodgson very prop- 
erly says (Pr. XIII, 335): 


“That G. P. could get into some closer relation with his 
father and the Howards than with Miss M. or myself is intelligi- 
ble; but it is not so obvious why Mrs. Piper's secondary person- 
ality should....... 

“G. P. seemed to be able to distinguish much better than 
Phinuit which communicators were friends of a sitter, and which 
were, for the time being, outaiders, and he would, aa it appeared, 
sometimes tell such outsiders to go away and not interrupt, and 
at other times make it clear that they were not connected with 
the sitter, and would give their messages in an ‘aside,’ as it 
were, to me.” 

Fr. III. 84If.): “I know of several instances where other 
communicators have had the opportunity of frequent communi- 
cation through Mrs. Piper’s trance during a course of several 


or very seldom be ei: if they could be, they would prove 
themselves, by that very fact, to fall ahort of being the most 
convincing. And hence all one can offer is a few dry — ioe in- 
stead of a living and breathing personality, to use the words of 
the ts laty who prepared the following account. I shall call ber 
ua 0 iti is very difficult for me to explain—as Mr, Hodgson has 
requested me to—just what general effect the “ sittings” have 
made on my mind. If I had never had a “sitting” with Mrs. 


his wife through Mrs. Pipers ‘mediumship’; there is little 
beside coincidence, suggestions unconsciously made by the sitter 
to Mrs. Piper during the highly susceptible pier pear of her 


reality of “spirit return.” Yet I am convinced of it, but it 115 
because there is much in my “sittings” which might help to 
convince a stranger, which is of too pereonal a nature to quote, 
and perhaps the most convincing thing is the accumulation of 
little touches of personality which make the “ sittings” so real 
to me, but which it would be almost impossible to reproduce in 
print. Peculiarities of expression in the writing and of manner 
in that wonderfully dramatic hand of Mra. Piper s. Anyone who 
has had a good sitting with Mrs. Piper will know exactly what 
I mean. One feels the hand is alive with a distinct personality 
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very different from Phinzit (who bas “ controlled” the voice 
in all my sittings). The behavior of the hand when it is con- 
trolled by my husband or my brother is as distinct and as charac- 
fg i el pile p here beaten pe rena 
“í There is a great difference in the quality of the sittings; at 
some of them no irrelevant matter would be written, and at 
others much which sounded, as I have before said, like the odd 
of conversation one might heer over a telephone wire. I 
have generally found that the poor sittings were on days when 
either Mra. Piper or I was not up to our normal physical condi- 
tion. 
Was all the dramatic arrangement of the following a put- up 
job? If it was, who was the great dramatist that did it? If 
it was not, what was it? Hodgson writes: 


Fr. XIII. 388f.): “ The friend whom I have called Mr. Hart, 
to whom in the first instance G. P. manifested [in 1892. H. H.] 
died in Naples on May and, 1895.... I heard incidentally on 
May 8rd [of] the death of Hart. My assistant Miss Edmunds 
went out to Mrs. Piper at my request to arrange a sitting for me 
for the next day. ...I did not tell Mies Edmunds the reason, and 
ahe made a to erroneous conjecture eoncerning it. The an- 
nouncement of death however, with the place, and cause of 
death (inflammation of the heart), appeared in a Boston evening 
paper on May 3rd, E after a few words 
from Phinuit, G. wrote and gave several messages from 
friends, and then W what be aida do for me. I replied that 
I had something for him to do, but could not tell him what it 
was. He made a brief reference to his father and mother, and 
then to a friend of my own, and then came the following: 
Hold, H. See all of these people bringing a gentleman 
15 H. thinks this is unintentionally written, and doean't repeat 
words aloud.] 
ag AE do you see them, H. (No.) He is coming here. 
I knew him. [R. H. can’t decipher after think.) That 
him. Come here and listen, H. He has been here before 
ve seen him since I passed out. (Who is it?) John. 
see me, H.?” He says this. (No.) “ What about my 
h George, I am here, do not go away from me, .. not 
you, H., to me. (Yes, I understand.) “I thought I should 


ii 


speak? (Write the second name in full.) Hart. (That's right, 
Hart, old fellow.) “ Will you listen to me, Hodg. ... {Much ex- 
citement in hand, and letters jumbled over. G. P. writing 
throughout, but at times apparently much perturbation intro- 
duced.] George knew I was here and met me but I wes too weak 
to come here and talk H.“ .. . Yes, H., but the dear old 2 is 
short breathed. ... “T expected to see you before I came here, H. 
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(Yes, I hoped to have met you in the body again) but you see I 
was failing. How are you!” What [apparently from G. P. to 
Hart.) “ I brought Ge here first. . . I am a little dull, H., 
in my head.” (Isnt the light good to-day?) (Tes, but it is I, 
H., my (you mean you are not in good tim, George?) No no I 
Hart no, H. I Hart (I see, Hart is dull, Hart can’t do so well.) 
[H. is the initial of Harts real name. 1698. This date, often 
repeated, is of additional annotations made shortly before pub- 
lication. H. H.] [Thump with fist. Much thumping with fist 
during sitting indicative of assent at different times.] . . Will 
they send my body on to New York? (I gon't know.) I hope 
they will. They are now talking about it.” [I learned later that 
the 8 of taking the body to America was discussed.] 
“ When I asked, Why didn’t George tell me to begin with?’ 
he replied, because I told him to let me come and tell myself.’ 
This was like Hart, and so was the statement quoted above that 
it was he who brought G. P. first.” 


It will be remembered that G. P. first appeared to Hart as 
sitter. It is worth noting that as G. P. had in the “other 
world“ no intimate friend in the habit of communicating, it 
took a month to put in an appearance here through Phinuit, 
but Hart, on arriving there, at once communicated through his 
intimate friend, the practised communicator G. P., to his other 
intimate friend Hodgson, and apparently was enabled or as- 
sisted by G. P., to communicate himself. This fits in with 
the general drift of suggestion. In time we may know what 
weight to attach to it. It certainly raises the sort of pre- 
sumption that invites a faith that the “ evidential ” difficulties 
will sometime be explained. Hodgson resumes: 


(Pr. XIII., 387f.): “In my previous report on Mrs. Pipers 
trance (Proceedings, Vol. VHI) in discussing the claims of 
Phinuit to be a ‘spirit’ and to be in n with the 

‘t deceased’ friends of sitters, I urged that there were almost 
insuperable objections to the supposition shat such deceased’ 
persons were in direct communication with Phinuit, at least in 
anything like the fullness of their personality....I am now 

convinced that there has been such actual communication 
through Mra. Piper’s trance, but that the communication has 
been subject to certain unavoidable limitations, the general na- 
ture of which I shall shortly indicate.... With the advent of the 
G. P. intelligence, the development of the automatic writing, and 
the use of the hand by scores of other alleged communicators, 
the problem has assumed a very different aspect. The dramatic 
form has become an integral part of the 33 With the 
hand writing and the voice speaking at the same time on differ- 
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ent subjects and with different persons, with the hand writing on 
behalf of different communicators at the same sitting, with dif- 
ferent successive communicators using the hand at the same sit- 
ting, as well as at different sittings, it is difficult to resist the 
impression that there are here actually concerned various differ- 
ent and distinct and individually coherent streams of conscious- 
ness. To the person unfamiliar with a series of these later sit- 
tings, it may seem a plausible hypothesis that perhaps one sec- 
ondary personality might do the whole work, might use the voice 
and write contemporaneoualy with the hand. [If you believe 
that, you'll believe anything.” H. H.] . . . I do not, however, think 
it at all likely that be would continue to think it plausible after 
witnessing and studying the numerous coherent groups of mem- 
ories connected with different persons, the characteristic emo- 
tional tendencies distinguishing such different persons, the ex- 
cessive complication of the acting required, and the absence of 
any apparent bond of union for the associated thoughts and 
feelings indicative of each individuality, save some persistent 
basis of that individuality itself.” 

(Pr. XIII, 360): “I do not find any evidence tending to show 
that the bond of continuity in the case of the most successful 
communicators depends for ita existence upon the minds of liv- 
ing persons.... The mixtures of truth and error bear no discern- 
ble relation to the consciousness of the sitters, but suggest the 
action of another intelligence groping confusedly among its own 
remembrances. And as further light appears in this confused 
groping, the bonds of association appear more and more to be 
traceable to no other assignable personality than that of the de- 
ceased. It is not this or that isolated piece of private knowledge 
merely, not merely this or that supernormal perception of an 
event occurring elsewhere, not merely this or that subtle emo- 
tional appreciation for a distant living friend. —but the union 
of all these in a coherent personal plan with responsive intellect 
and character [Italics mine. H. H.] that suggests the specific 
identity once known to us in a body incarnate.” 

(Pr. XIII. 361f.) : Why,’ they [objectors] will say, ‘if dis- 
carnate persons are really communicating, do they not give us 
much more evidence . . . Take the communications as a whole, 
and we find them coming very far short indeed of what we 
should expect from the real friends who once lived with us“ 

“Tt may well be that the aptitude for communicating clearly 
may be as rare as the gifts that make a great artist, or a great 
mathematician, or a great philosopher. [Why not a 
great medium? H. H. I. . It may well be t, owing to 
the change connected with death itself, the ‘spirit’ 
may at first be much confused, and such confusion may last for 
a long time. . . . If my own ordinary body could be preserved in 
its present state, and I could absent myself from it for days or 
months or years, and continue my existence under another set 
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of conditions altogether, and if I could then return to my own 
body, it might well be that I should be very confused and in- 
coherent at first in my manifestations by means of it. How 
much more would this be the case were I to return to another 
human body. . . Now the communicators through Mrs. Pipers 
trance exhibit precisely the kind of confusion and incoherence 
which it seems to me we have some reason d priori to expect if 
they are actually what they claim to be. And G. P. himself 
2 * be well aware of this. Thus he wrote on February 
15th, 1894:— 

„ Remember we share and always shall have our friends in 
the dream-life, i. e., your life so to speak, which will attract us 
forever and ever, and so long as we have any friends sleeping in 
the material world;—you to us are more like as we understand 
sleep, you look shut up as one in prison, and in order for us to 
get into communication with you, we have to enter into your 
sphere, as one like yourself asleep, [Is this the twaddle that 80 
pan: ＋ sign À G. P. could not have talked? H.H.] This is 
just e mistakes as you call them, or get confused 
and wey ated, so to put it, H. [R. H. repeats in his own lan- 

guage.] Your thoughts do grasp mine. Well now you have just 
Shat) I have been wanting to D and make clear to you, H., old 
fellow. (It is quite clear.) Yes, you see I am more awake than 
asleep, yet I cannot come just as I am in reality, independently 
of the medium’s light. (You come much better than the others.) 
Yes, 3 1 am a little nearer and not less intelligent than 
some others here.’ 

(Pr. X1I1,371f.): “The complex mass of manifestations falls 
into systematic order if we relate them to the supposed still ex- 
isting personalities of the dead, and they fall into no systematic 
order in relation to the consciousnesses of the living. There are 
perturbations in the results which vary according to the invisible 
personalities who claim to be there, and not according to visible 
living persons....... 

“ The sitter who hopes for a communication from a ‘ deceased’ 
friend can scarcely expect to get it unless his thoughts and emo- 
tions are directed towards that friend with longing sympathy. 
[I got at least the semblance without any thought of who was 
to communicate, and shut off any communication that threat- 
ened to come from anyone specially dear to me. But perhaps I 
did not need any ‘longing sympathy,’ as Phinuit says I am a 
medium. H.H.] It may well be supposed that such a friend 
though living in another world’ may be conscious of such an 
appeal, but it would be unreasonable to suppose that the ‘dead’ 
are perpetually waiting upon the living, whether the latter are 
longing for their presence or not. And it may even be that the 
state of mind of some persons is actually repellent to the efforts 
which their ‘ deceased’ friends make to communicate, as I have 
witnessed, I believe, on more than one occasion 
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“ There are of course many cases where communicators appear 
who were not in the conscious minds of the sitters, and these 
taken sande polot as a group to the existence of independent 
intelligences, . [Once as] Mrs. Piper was coming out of the 
trance, the voice shouted excitedly, Tell Aleck Bousser [pseudo- 
aym]. not to leave them alone? Miss Edmunds [the sitter] 

knew nothing of Aleck Bousser, but he was well-known to me. 
I sent the message immediately to A. B., and received the follow- 
ing reply 

“ t There certainly do happen to be some people I just was hap- 
pening to have been debating about in my own mind in a way 
that makes your short message perfectly significant and natural. 
I am sorry thus to be obliged to feed your credulity, for I hate 
your spirits. 

N 8 0 That Madame Elisa should select some significant cir 
cumstance in connection with living friends or relatives is in- 
. but to suppose thdt a fragment of Mrs. Piper’s person- 
ality selects it is not intelligible —it is not explanatory, and 
suggests no order.” 


Of confused communications from persons who had had 
long illnesses or disordered minds, he says (Pr. XIII, 375f.) : 


“To suppose that the masa of facta associated in my mind, 
supraliminal and subliminal, with A., and bound by strong sym- 
pathy, should result in incoherencies of expression from ‘ A.’ 
when contemporary communications from other persons were 
clear, is not explanatory. The circumstances suggest a confu- 
sion in the actual communicator A., and when we remember that 
his head frequently troubled him for some years before his death, 
and when we find a similar confusion manifesting itself in con- 
nection with other communicators who suffered for a long time 
under confusing bodily conditions, the facts begin to fall into 
order. . . . Prolonged bodily disturbance, especially if associated 
with mental disturbance, in the communicator while living, 
seems invariably to be followed by confusion in his early attempts 
at communication 

In all these cases the confusion persisted through varying 
conditions of Mrs. Piper’s trance, and while clear communica- 
tions were received from other persons; and yet, so far as the 
sitters’ minds were concerned, there seemed no assignable reason 
why the communications were not clear originally, or did not 
soon become clear, if dependent upon living persons.... We get 
all varieties of communication; some of them, purporting to 
come from persons who when living were much mentally dis- 
turbed, suggesting the incoherency of delirium; others of them, 
purporting to come from persons who have been dead very many 
years, suggesting a fainter dreaminess; others, purporting to 
come from persons recently deceased whose minds have been 
clear, showing a corresponding clearness in communication 
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My own conclusion as to what might be anticipated in such 
cases, where the communicators when living suffered from pro- 
longed bodily weakness or extreme mental disturbance, i is a late 
induction of my own, forced upon me by experience, and 

by various statements of the communicators them- 
selves concerning the causes of confusion.” 

(Pr XIII. 377f.):“ Again, that persone just ‘ deceased’ should 
be extremely confused and unable to communicate directly, or 
even at all, seems perfectly natural after the shock and wrench 
of death. Thus i in the case of Hart (p. 517), he was unable to 
write the second day after death. In another case (Pr. XIII, 440) 
a friend of mine, whom I may call D., wrote, with what appeared 
to be much difficulty, his name and the words, ‘I am all right 
now. Adieu,’ within two or three days of his death, In another 
case, F., a near relative of Madame Elisa (Pr. XIII, 335), was 
unable to write on the morning after his death.! On the second 
day after, when a stranger was present with me for a sitting, he 
wrote two or three sentences, saying, ‘I am too weak to articu- 
late clearly,’ and not many days later he wrote fairly well and 
clearly, and dictated also to Madame Elisa, as amanuensis, an 
account of his feelings at finding himself in his new surround- 
ings. Both D. and F. became very clear in a short time. D. com- 
municated later on frequently, both by writing and speech, chiefly 
the latter, and showed always an impressively marked and char- 
acteristic personality. Hart, on the other hand, did not become 
so clear till many months later. I learned long afterwards that 
his illness had been much longer and more fundamental than 
had supposed. 

1 r notice of his death was in a Boston morning 
paper, and I happened to see it on my way to the sitting. The 
first writing of the sitting came from Madame Elisa, without my 
expecting it. She wrote clearly and strongly, explaining that 
F. was there with her, but unable to speak directly, that she 
wished to give me an account of how she had helped F. to reach 
her. She said that she had been present at his death-bed, and 
had spoken to him, and she repeated what she had said, an un- 
usual form of expression, and indicated that he had heard and 
recognized her. This was confirmed in detail in the only way 
possible at that time, by a very intimate friend of Madame Elisa 
and myself, and also of the nearest surviving relative of F. I 
showed my friend the account of the sitting, and to this friend, 
a day or two later, the pans, who was present at the death- 
bed, stated spontaneously that F. when dying said that he saw 
Madame Elisa who was epeaking to him, and he repeated what 
she was saying. The expression so repeated, which the relative 

uoted to my friend, was that which I had received from Madame 
Elisa through Mrs. Piper’s trance, when the death-bed incident 
was of course entirely unknown to me.” 

(Pr. XIII, 380): „There is often a confusion in result which 
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is not the confusion of the communicator’s mind... Thus when 
Mrs. Mitchell’ was requested to repeat words which we had 
difficulty in deciphering, she wrote:— 

“t No, I can’t, it is too much work and too weakening, and I 
cannot repeat—you must help me and I will prove myself to 
you. I cannot collect my thoughts to repeat sentences to you. 
My darling busband, I am not away from you, but right by your 
side. Welcome me as you would if I were with you in the flesh 
and blood body. [Sitter asks for test.] . . . I cannot tell myself 
‘cert you ar me, and it bothers me a little... how do you 

dear, when we speak by thought only? But your 
ae ly he do not reach me at all when I am speaking to you, but 
I hear a strange sound and have to half guess.’ 

[H.] Of such confusions as I have indicated above I cannot 
find any satisfactory explanation in ‘telepathy from the living,’ 
but they fall into a rational order when related to the personali- 
ties of the dead.“ 

(Pr. XIII, 382f.): “Much light seems to me to have been 
thrown upon Phinuit’s mistakes and obscurities and general 
method of trying to get at facts, in what were on the whole bad 
sittings, by comparison of the resulta obtained from the various 
communicators writing directly or using G. P. as amanuensis; 
ane I feel pretty sure that much of Phinuit’s ‘ fishing’ was due 

. confusions of the more or less comatose communicators 
poche minds had let loose, so to speak, a crowd of earthly mem- 
ories. And in cases where we should a priori be led to expect 
that the communicators would certainly not be confused, or, if 
they were confused, the confusion would not make much differ- 
ence, Phinuit was particularly successful. These cases, in which 
there was also a little direct communication with the voice, seem 
to me to afford a special argument in themselves in favor of the 

spirit’ hypothesis. They may be contrasted with the type of 
eaten) failures which I have connected with chronic morbid 
habits or disruptive dominant ideas. The cases I refer to are 
those of little children recently deceased.” 


This seems to me a very strong point. Its force will be 
realized by most of those who read the Sutton and Thaw sit- 
tings. Phinuit, “the preposterous old scoundrel,” is emi- 
nently “the children’s friend.” 


r. XIII, 300): “In very good sittings of the old type, the 
sitters surname was rarely given. What is it, then, that in the 
G. P. communications happened to give the surnames of the 
particular group of persons known to G. P.? What ia it that 
selected the thirty persons recognized as G. Ps friends and 
knew their appropriate relations with G. P. living! Why should 
the supposed Mrs. Piper's telepathic power succeed so strangely 
with these G. P. recognitions, and be so failing and uncertain in 
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the case of so many persons who happened to be unknown to 
G. P. living? What was it that picked out the old associations 
of Marte and the club with Mr. Smith, and yet, with all this 
supposed telepathic capacity failed to recognize Miss Warner, 
who had changed so much that G. P. living would probably not 
have recognized her, but who knew well herself, as I did also, 
that she had met G. P. in years gone by. . It suggests the ex- 
istence of something which has the perceptions and memories of 
G. P.. . . Otherwise we must make some such extraordinary sup- 
position as that all G. P.’s friends were good telepathic agents 
with Mrs. Piper as percipient, and... that they showed this united 
telepathic capacity only as regards their relations with G. P.” 

(Pr. XIII, 367): “It will be obvious, I think, upon such con- 
siderations as these, and similar ones, that the confusion and 
failure which we find in Mrs, Piper’s trance communications, 
are so far from being what we should not expect, that they are 
exactly what we should expect, if the alleged spirits are com- 
municating.” 


Hodgson sums up his conclusions as follows (Pr. XIII, 
391f.) : 


“ The persistent failures of many communicators under vary- 
ing conditions; the first failures of other communicators who 
soon develop into clearness in communicating, and whose first 
attempts apparently can be made much clearer by the assistance 
of persons professing to be experienced communicators; the spe- 
cial bewilderment, soon to disappear, of communicators shortly 
after death and apparently in consequence of it; the character 
of the specific mental automatisms manifest in the communica- 
tions; the clearness of remembrance in little children recently 
deceased as contrasted with the forgetfulness of childish things 
shown by communicators who died when children many years 
before,—all present a definite relation to the personalities alleged 
to be communicating, and are exactly what we should expect if 
they are actually communicating under the conditions of Mrs. 
Piper’s trance manifestations. The results fit the claim. 

“On the other hand these are not the results which we should 
expect on the hypothesis of telepathy from the living. That 
persons who must be assumed on this hypothesis to be good 
agents otherwise, should fail continuously and repeatedly with 
certain persons as ‘ communicators’; that first communicatora of 
a clearer type should show, especially when themselves pro- 
fessedly directly communicating, the peculiar strangeness which 
they do even to experienced agents who are familiar with the 
modus operand: of the communication; that there should be a 
special temporary bewilderment shown in cases immediately 
after death and that this should be followed in a few days by a 
comparatively complete clearness in various cases where there is 
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no assignable change in the agent (unless it were a diminution 
of his telepathic power); that there should be specific mental 
automatisms which suggest, not the mind of the supposed agent, 
or the mind of the supposed percipient, but the mind of the 

t deceased’ person; that memories of little children recently de- 
ceased should have a special telepathic agency,—such results we 
have no reason to expect from what we know or have reason to 
surmise concerning telepathic action between one incarnate liv- 
ing person and another. 

Further there are certain kinds of successes with particular 
communicators connected with their knowledge and recognition 
of friends, shown most notably in the case of G. P., but exhibited 
to some extent by others also (6. 9., Madame Elisa and Louis R.) 
which suggest the recollections and continued interest in per- 
sonal friends living which we should naturally expect from the 
alleged communicators themselves, but for which there seems to 
be no adequate cause in Mrs. Piper’s percipient personality. 

“In general, then, we may say that there are on the one hand 
various limitations in the information shown through Mrs. 
Piper’s trance, which are prima facie explicable on the assump- 
tion that it comes from the alleged communicators, and for 
which we can find no corresponding limitations in the minds of 
living persons; and on the other hand, that there are various 
selections of information given in connection with particular 
communicators, which are intelligible if regarded as made by the 
alleged communicators themselves, but for which discrimination 
there is no satisfactory explanation to be found by referring 
them to Mrs. Piper's personality. With one class of deceased 
persons Mrs. Piper’s supposed telepathic percipience fails; with 
another class it succeeds; and it fails and succeeds apparently 
in accordance with what we should expect from the minds of 
the deceased, and not in accordance with what we should expect 
from the minds of living persons acting upon Mrs. Piper’s per- 
cipient personality. . . I do not think that there is evidence 
enough producible to make this pointing a certainty. But, so 
far as it goes, it suggests that the ‘natural grouping’ of the 
facts affiliates them to the personalities of the dead. 

If the information given at the sittings, both in matter and 
form, was limited by the knowledge possessed by the sitters, we 
should have no hesitation in supposing that it was derived from 
their minds, telepathically or otherwise; but enough examples 
are cited in this report alone to show that the information given 
is not so limited. We must then make the arbitrary supposi- 
tions that Mrs. Piper’s percipient personality gets into relation 
with the minds of distant living persons, (1) who are intimate 
friends of the sitters at the time of the sitting (e.g., Pr. XIII, 
297, Hart’s sitting and references to the studs and the Howards, 
etc.), and (2) who are scarcely known, or not at all known, to the 
sitter (e. ., MacDonough messages, p. 340, and Aleck Bousser 
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message, p. 372). And many of these distant living persons had, 
go far as they knew, never been near Mrs. Piper. These cases 
then compel us to assume a selective capacity in Mrs. Piper's 
percipient personality, and not only selective as to the occur- 
rences themselves, but discriminative as to the related persons; 
that is to say, attaching the various pieces of knowledge respec- 
tively to the fictitious personalities whom, if real and living, the 
events in question would have concerned. If now we widen this 
supposed percipient personality of Mrs. Piper, and differentiate 
its parts so as to cover all the various successes of the com- 
municators described in this report, with the verisimilitudes of 
the different personalities of the ‘ deceased,’ and so as to cover 
also all the types of confusion and failure, and so as to allow for 
the yet increasing number of new communicators, we reach a 
conception which goes as far as the spirit hypothesis itself.“ 


To the point touched before—the liability of the sympa- 
thetic sitter to be fooled—Hodgson contributes as follows 
(Pr. XIII, 396): 


“Tf the investigator persistently refuses to regard the com- 
munications as coming from the sources claimed, he will not get 
the best results. If, on the other hand, he acts on the hypothesis 
that the communicators are ‘ spirits,’ acting under adverse con- 
ditions, and if he treats them as he would a living person in a 
similar state, he will find an improvement in the communica- 
tions. . . To describe it as it appears, the spirit’ in the attempt 
to communicate seemed like a living friend wandering in his 
mind owing to an accident. To clear such a person’s mind we 
should soothe him, not bother him with questions, but let him 
unburden his mind of whatever his dominant ideas were, remind 
him of strong associations that were dear to him, express sym- 
pathy, etc., etc.; but to ask him one question after another, to 
put him through a cross-examination and expect him to have all 
the answers ready at once, would obviously not be conducive to 
anything but a worse confusion. And having tried the hypothe- 
sis of telepathy from the living for several years, and the ‘ spirit’ 
hypothesis also for several years, I have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing with the most absolute assurance that the ‘ spirit’ hypothesis 
is justified by its fruits, and the other hypothesis is not.” 

(Pr. XIII 398.9): „Since Phinuit’s ‘departure’ [explained be- 
low] the voice has been used on a few rare occasions only, and 
almost exclusively by communicators who purported to be rela- 
tives of the sitters, and who had used the voice before Phinuit's 
departure.“ . . But there never seemed to be any confusion be- 
tween the personality using the hand, whether this was ‘ clear’ 
or not, and the personality using the voice.” 


This consideration and those before associated with it seem 
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to me more for the spiritistic hypothesis than any others 
which we have met so far. 

I may have occasion to quote farther from this Hodgson 
report. 

We have seen the explosion of the Imperator gang. We 
now have the honor to assist at its reconstruction. Make out 
of it what you can: it’s too much for me. The puzzle is that 
the thing worked. Hodgson thus refers to Professor New- 
bold’s sittings (Pr. XIII, 408f.) : 


“Tn the summer of 1895, when a friend of mine was having a 
series of sittings with Mrs. Piper .. statements were made by 
G. P. denying the so-called obsession by evil spirits.’ My friend 
referred to the alleged ‘Spirit Teachings’ published by W. S. 
Moses, and... later on W. S. Moses purported to communicate. 

..He was confused and incoherent...gave entirely wrong 
names.. concerning the real identity of the Imperator, Doctor 
and Rector mentioned in his ‘ Spirit Teachings,’ and failed later 
...to answer test-questions.... Later still, however, he did fur- 
nish some private information unknown to the sitters and after- 
wards verified....... 

“I pointed out to G. P. the importance of making W. 8. 
Moses clear... . The final result was that W. S. Moses professed 
to get the assistance of his former ‘ controls,’ who ... demanded 
that the control of Mrs. Piper’s ‘ light’ should be placed i in their 
hands....‘ Imperator’ claimed that the indiscriminate experi- 
menting with Mra. Pipers organism should stop, that it was a 
‘battered and worn’ machine, and needed much repairing; that 
‘he’ with his assistants,’ ‘ Doctor,’ Rector, &c., would repair 
it as far as possible, and that in the meantime other persons 
must be kept away....Phinuit’s last appearance was on Janu- 
ary 26th, 1897. Later on, other alleged ‘communicators’ were 
specified as persons who would not injure the ‘light’...and 
various persons who have had sittings in previous years with 
Mre. Piper had opportunities of being present, and... were all 
struck by the improvement in the clearness and coherence of the 
communications,... Most remarkable has been the change in 
Mrs. Piper herself. . Instead of the somewhat violent contor- 
tions... when Phinuit ‘ controlled,’ she passes into trance calmly, 
easily, ‘gently; and whereas there used to be frequently indica- 
tions of dislike and shrinking when she was losing consciousness, 
the reverse is now the case; she seems rather to rejoice at her 
‘departure,’ and to be in the first instance depressed and dis- 
appointed when, after the trance is over, she ‘ comes to herself’ 
once more in this ‘dark world’ of ours.... Various attempts by 
these new ‘controls to describe contemporaneous incidents oc- 
curring elsewhere in this world have been notable failures. On 
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the other hand there have been a few cases... where opportunity 
has been given for tests purporting to come from recently ‘ de- 
ceased’ persons... the results as a whole have been much clearer 
and more coherent than they were in similar cases formerly. 
‘Imperator’ occasionally purported to produce the writing, not, 
however, as amanuensis for any other person, and seemed to be 
free, in a way that no other communicator was free, from 

‘writing’ the disturbing thoughts of other . 
[This accords with his claim to superiority. H.H.] The chief 
amanuensis now purports to be Rector.“ G. P. would occasion- 
ally write a little, making some personal inquiries, ete.” 


Regarding Imperator and his companions, James says 
something which goes to the root of the whole business, and 
which, though it is episodic to the Hodgson narrative, may 
as well be considered here (Pr. XXIII, 3): 


“Dr. Hodgson was disposed to admit the claim to reality of 
Rector and of the whole Imperator-Band of which he is a mem- 
ber, while I have rather favored the idea of their all being dream- 
creations of Mrs. Piper, probably having no existence except 
when she is in trance, but consolidated by repetition into per- 
sonalities consistent enough to play their several rôles. Such at 
least is the dramatic impression which my acquaintance with the 
sittings has left on my mind. I can see no contradiction be- 
tween Rector’s being on the one hand an improvised creature of 
this sort, and his being on the other hand the extraordinarily 
impressive personality which he unquestionably is. He has mar- 
velous discernment of the inner states of the sitters whom he 
addresses, and speaks straight to their troubles as if he knew 
them all in advance. He addresses you as if he were the most 
devoted of your friends. He appears like an aged and, when he 
speaks instead of writing, like a somewhat hollow-voiced clergy- 
man, a little weary of his experience of the world, endlessly 
patient and sympathetic, and desiring to put all his ‘tenderness 
and wisdom at your service while you are there. Critical and 
fastidious sitters have recognized his wisdom, and confess their 
debt to him as a moral adviser, With all due respect to Mra. 
Piper, I feel very sure that her own waking capacity for being 
a spiritual adviser, if it were compared with Rector’s, would fall 
greatly behind.” 

“With all due respect” for Professor James’s opinion, I 
think I do “see ‘a’ contradiction,” and I see the contradic- 
tion because, with Professor James, “I feel very sure that 
her own waking capacity for being a spiritual adviser, if it 
were compared with Rector’s, would fall greatly behind.” 

If the Imperator band were merely, as James suggests, 
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“dream creations . . . consolidated by repetition into per- 
sonalities,” and if in “ her own waking capacity ” “ compared 
with Rector’s” she would “ fall greatly behind,” how could 
she make anything “consolidated by repetition” so superior 
to herself? How can she do better as Rector than she can 
as herself? The whole scheme seems to me akin to the 
DuPrel and Myers scheme of making a man lift himself 
higher than his head by his own boot-straps; and beside it the 
spiritistie hypothesis seems simplicity and probability them- 
selves, But this does not prove the spiritistic hypothesis the 
correct one, though it does add probability to the hypothesis 
of the cosmic soul with telepathy of varying degrees between 
its individual components. 

Considerable study of reports of séances, and a little experi- 
ence with Foster and Mrs. Piper, have failed to give me any 
reason to believe that Mrs. Piper, in either the normal or the 
trance state, manifests, from her own mind, a power of char- 
acterization equal, if not superior, to any other ever mani- 
fested on earth, and a fertility certainly unequaled. She has 
either been the mouthpiece of actual characters, or has made 
many more characters than Shakespere did, including the Rec- 
tor whom James so praises—all of them individual, distinct, 
and vivid. I fail even to see any adequate reason why, in her 
trance state, she should, of herself, manifest powers so im- 
measurably superior to any that she shows in her ordinary 
state. The simplest individual, incarnate (or discarnate?), 
of course manifests himself in a way that the most skilful 
dramatist could not equal, and it may well be questioned 
whether it is not more rational to assume that the hundreds of 
alleged personalities dramatized in the words and gestures of 
Mrs. Piper are manifestations by the personalities themselves, 
than that they are creations of some as yet unknown kind of 
genius residing in some layer of Mrs. Piper’s consciousness, 
and getting its material from fragments among her own 
memories or those of other living persons, present or remote, 

Hodgson closes his report (Pr. XIII, 409): 


“Tt has been stated repeatedly that the ‘channel is not yet 
clear,’ that the machine is still in process of repair; and it has 
been prophesied that I shall myself return eventually to America 
and spend eeveral years further in the investigation of Mra. 
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Piper’s trance, and that more remarkable evidence of identity 
will be given than any heretofore obtained.” 

He did return and continue his beloved work for several 
years. We shall meet him again in the second instalment of 
Professor Newbold’s notes heretofore unpublished. (Chapter 
XXXVI.) After that we shall know him only as an alleged 
denizen of the spirit world, and perhaps his testimony in that 
capacity was part of the “ more remarkable evidence of iden- 
tity ” promised. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
PROFESSOR NEWBOLD'S REPORT 


IN 1891-5 Professor William Romaine Newbold of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania had twenty-six sittings with Mrs. 
Piper, and investigated the details of seven others held on 
his behalf by Hodgson. They are reported by the Professor 
in Pr. XIV. The report is given as Part II, Hodgson’s report 
in Pr. XIII being Part I. It is short and attractive in both 
material and editing, and therefore makes Part XXXIV of 
Vol. XIV peculiarly available for a reader who wants merely 
a good specimen at first hand. 

Professor Newbold says (Pr. XIV, 7): 


“ With regard to the origin of the information given, I have 
no theory to offer. I can frame none to which I cannot myself 
allege unanswerable objections. ... Even without resorting to the 
assumption of a telepathic relation between the sitter and the 
medium, no one who has seen how readily an acute ‘medium’ 
will construct an appropriate ‘ spirit’ message upon the sugges- 
tions furnished by a sitter’a looks and words will be easily con- 
vineed by any such record as I here offer. 

“ This is a legitimate objection, and to some extent impairs the 
value of the evidence....The alleged spirits of those who had 
but recently died, or who had died a violent death, or who had 
been bound to the sitter by strong emotional ties, nearly always 
display great excitement and confusion.” 


This fact is of course not restricted to Professor New- 
bold's sittings, and it may make a little for the telepathic 
hypothesis, as, other things even, the sitter’s vivacity would 
be greatest regarding those most recently living. But there 
are obvious reasons why it makes even more for the spiritistic 
hypothesis. Remember this when you come to the Hodgson 
control. Professor Newbold continues (Pr. XIV, 9): 

“Individual scraps of information may be ascribed with some 
show of plausibility to a telepathic or clairvoyant origin, the 
arrangement of these scraps into mosaics of thought, which, 

581 
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however defaced, still often irresistibly suggest the habits, tastes, 
and memories of some friend deceased—for this I know of no 
telepathic or clairvoyant analogy. For example, the demand 
made by ‘ aunt Sally’ that I should identify myself by expound- 
ing the significance of ‘ two marriages in this case, mother and 
aunt grandma also,’ admits of no satisfactory telepathic explana- 
tion. The fact was known to me and might have been got 
telepathically, But why is the dream personality of the only 
communicator who died in my childhood the only one who seeks 
to identify me?” 


In this case of Aunt Sally ” G. P. says (Pr. XIV, 34f.): 


“© Your aunt... at first she could not make you out.. [Here 
come confused statements.] Finally the hands stops writing and 
motions to me. After several changes of position, which seem 
unsatisfactory to G. P., I get on my feet and the hand feels 
around the lower edge of my waistcoat, pausing to write] excuse 
this uncanny procedure [finally presses firmly on median line 
about the lowest button of my waistcoat and writes] ask 
mot[her?] she remembers this, Will.... [My aunt died of the 
effects of an operation for the removal of an ovarian eyst. J. 

There is or was two marriages in the elderly lady’s family. 
[‘ Sally’ was gray when she died] which they do not seem to be 
able to unravel just now (I understand, Mr. Pelham.) O. K. 
just say this for their satisfaction so they may be quite sure you 
understand them and that you are you. [I explain that my pater- 
nal grandfather was twice married, that his second wife had a 
younger sister whom my father married many years after his 
father’s death; she is my mother. The elder sister is still living, 
and is therefore both my aunt and my step-grandmother.] Yes, 
yes, yes, O. K. now you know what the aunt grandma meant to- 
gether: aunt and grandma if you recall were given at the same 
time. [This is a very interesting incident. My grandfather 
died more than forty years ago, only eleven months after his 
second marriage. We only recognize the tie of blood, and many 
persons do not know that my aunt is also his widow. The sup- 
posed speaker was another sister.] ” 


Regarding all this Professor Newbold asks (Pr. XIV, 
9-10) : 


“ Why does she allude in so indirect a fashion to the mode of 
her death? Certainly no stratum of my personality would have 
felt hesitation in alluding to so commonplace a matter as a 
laparotomy, or would have lacked suitable language in which 
to express the allusion. ... Why was the faded personality of this 
almost forgotten maiden aunt evoked at all? I was not ten years 
old when she died, and she had been dead twenty years.... Why 
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were these dim memories so clearly reflected, while others, far 
stronger, produced no effect? Why were my memories, in 
process of reflection, so refracted as to come seemingly not from 
my masculine and adult point of view but from that of a spin- 
ster aunt who could not at first recognize me with confidence, 
and who, taking it for granted that her little nephew of ten had 
not been informed as to the precise cause of her death, expected 
him, although grown to man’s estate, to convey a very obvious 
allusion to his mother for interpretation without himself know- 
ing what it meant. 

“ Evidence of this sort does not suggest telepathy, it suggests 
the actual presence of the alleged communicators, and if it stood 
alone I should have no hesitation in accepting that theory. Un- 
fortunately it does not stand alone. It is interwoven with ob- 
ecurity, confusion, irrelevancy, and error in a most bewildering 
fashion. I agree with Dr. Hodgson that the description given by 
the writers themselves of the conditions under which they are 
laboring would, if accepted, account for a very large part of thia 
matter. But, even after the most generous allowance on this 
score, there remains much which the writers cannot explain. 
Easily first comes their almost total inability to observe and re- 
port the phenomena of the material world, coupled with their 
reiterated assertions that they can and will do so. Second should 
be put, perhaps, the unaccountable ignorance which they often 
betray of matters which upon any theory should have been well 
known to them. [This tends to exclude telepathy, eg In the 
third place, the general intellectual, as distinguished from the 
moral and religious, tone of the more recent communications is 
far lower than we would expect of beings who had long enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge. Con- 
crete descriptions of the other world can be had indeed ad 
infinitum, but of organized, systematized, conceptual knowledge 
there is little trace.” 


Perhaps their opportunities are overestimated, and perhaps 
it is not in the system of things that such knowledge, even 
if possessed by them, should reach us. 


“From such inconsistent material one can draw no fixed con- 
clusions. But there is one result which I think the investigation 
into Mrs, Piper's and kindred cases should achieve.... Until 
within very recent years the scientific world has tacitly rejected 
a large number of important philosophical conceptions on the 
ground that there is absolutely no evidence in their favor what- 
ever, Among those popular conceptions are those of the essential 
independence of the mind and the body, of the existence of a 
supersensible world, and of the possibility of occasional com- 
munication between that world and this.” 


Of course there could be no direct evidence of the existence 
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of a supersensible world, but I hope the presumption, even 
as presented in the first book of this humble treatise, is not 
too insignificant to be worth taking into account. I may say 
the same of the ultimate independence of the mind and the 
body as suggested in my early chapters. Profeasor Newbold 
continues : 

“ We have here, as it seems to me, evidence that is worthy of 
consideration for all these points. It was well expressed by a 
friend of mine, a scholar who has been known for his uncom- 
promising opposition to every form of supernaturalism.” 

When people say they don't believe in“ the supernatural,” 
what do they mean? No intelligent person would mean that 
there is nothing knowable in the universe but what we already 
know. This has been contradicted by each new acquisition of 
knowledge, from the ameba’s first recoil from a contact, 
down. The only other possible meanings seem to be the infre- 
quent one that there is no intelligence but the incarnate one 
we know, and the more frequent meaning that human intelli- 
gence can have no communication with any other intelligence 
than the incarnate. Poets, musicians, and nature-lovers are 
not apt to admit the claim. An “ opposition to every form of 
supernaturalism ” is a pretty big undertaking. 

Professor Newbold goes on (pp. 10-11) to say that his 
friend, who was opposed “ to every form of supernaturalism,” 
“had a sitting with Mrs. Piper, at which very remarkable dis- 
closures were made, and shortly afterwards said to me, in effect, 
t Scientific men cannot say much longer that there is no evidence 
for a future life. I have said it, but I shall say it no longer; I 
know now that there is evidence, for I have seen it. I do not 
believe in a future life, I regard it as one of the most im- 
probable of theories. The evidence is scanty and ambiguous and 
insufficient, but it is evidence and it must be reckoned with.’ ” 

The alleged spirit of a friend, “F. A. M.,” said to Pro- 
fessor Newbold (Pr. XIV, 14): 


% Billie what are you doing here? [hand reaches up and feels 
my face, strokes, and grasps my beard, pata me appreciatingly, 
and writes] changed a little. [I had seen F. A. M. only once in 
about five years. Prior to that I wore a mustache only. On 
that one occasion we took dinner together and I then wore a 
beard. The hand throughout betrayed a great deal of emotional 
excitement which, as well as the affectionate expressions. was 
very unlike the F. A. M. whom I had known.“ 
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T have an impression that the controls generally show much 
more affection than their professed originals did in life. G. P. 
certainly did with me. It reminds me of a phenomenon I had 
often noticed: at the clubs, on returning to town after the 
summer, you can generally tell which men have been abroad, 
by the unusual effusiveness of their greeting. This seems to 
make for the genuineness of the controls. At a sitting two 
days later, says Professor Newbold (Pr. XIV, 16): 


“While G. P. was writing Phinuit was talking to me [i. e., 
the medium had two controls at once. See p. 462. H. H.] 
Several times he made remarks such as, ‘ Now, don’t be in a 
hurry, you'll have plenty of time to talk soon, which I could 
not understand. I asked him what he meant, saying that I was 
not in a hurry and never said I was. To this Phinuit replied 
that he was talking to a young man in the spirit who was in a 
great hurry to begin communicating.” 


After much interesting matter, the young man says (p. 17): 


“t Do you know, dear fellows, you will ever be rewarded for 
helping me to reach you in this light and trying to free my poor 
imprisoning mind. [R. H. explains this remark to us. Writer 
is struck with his ready comprehension.] Yes.... Yes, exactly, 
sir,— who are you?——_ I cannot touch you sir, or reach you, 
sir. [R. H. moves his head forward; hand feels his head.] Do 
not know you sir? [It is explained who R. H. is.!“ 


The idea of Mrs. Piper not knowing Hodgson strikes one 
as very funny. Those who call the whole exhibition frandu- 
lent would at least admit this to be very good play-acting. 
The same young man continues (p. 17): 


„Ever since then I have been trying to reach you, Dick. 

rother present. H.-H.] I saw a light and many faces beckon- 
ing me on and trying to comfort me, showing and assuring me 
I should soon be all right, and almost instantly I found I was. 
Then I called for you, and tried to tell you all,—where I was... 
after all)) after all, sir,—put this)) after the word all) [N. 
guesses at meaning.] Not at all... after the) after the) [mean- 
ing understood, vis, comma after all.] Les, I never used to write 
badly, what's the matter with me now, Dick, don’t I write well?’” 


Perhaps these trivialities may be more apocalyptic than 
they seem: for they indicate pretty strongly that there is 
something more than telepathy at work. The sitting con- 
cludes: 
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“s Oh, Dick, I did not mean to do anything wrong... stick... 
yes, sir, I will go in presently. (R. H.: You mean out.) Out, 
gir... Dick ... love to Ma... Dick, God bless you and B. always 
.. must I go... good bye... not good bye... not good bye. I'll 
see you again... fid’ [find?] P fe H. [Hand takes pencil again 
later, and writes Pistol.] [D. M.: Death resulted from a pistol 

ot.] 


Is this drama telepathy ? 
At a later sitting on June 26, 1894, Phinuit said (Pr. 
XIV, 25): 


“i Oh, Hodgson, if you only knew what people said of you 
here! (What do they say, doctor?) They say you are a brute, 
Hodgson. I tell you that lady [a control, H.H.] won’t come 
back for you now. Why did you speak so roughly to her. [H. 
expresses his regret and says it was necessary that she should go 
and she did not do so when asked, etc.] You ought to coax and 
not drive her away. George and I have been trying to coax her 
to 11 but her feelings are hurt and I do not believe that she 
W. 


Is this telepathy? 

Oase IX. (Pr.XIV,36f.) 
W. Stainton Moses. 

„At the sitting of June 19th, 1895, (Present: W. R. N.) 
George Pelham was telling me how the future state of the soul 
is affected by its earthly life]—It is only the body that sins and 
not the soul (Does the soul carry with it into its new life all 
its passions and animal appetites?) Oh no indeed, not at all. 
Why my good friend and scholar you would have this world of 
ours a decidedly material one if it were so. (Do you know of 
Stainton Moses?) No, not very much. Why! (Did you ever 
know of him or know what he did?) I only have an idea from 
having met him here. (Can you tell me what he said?) No, 
only that he was W. Stainton Moses. I found him for E. and 
Hodgson. [E. was the alleged spirit of Edmund Gurney, Why 
couldn't he find Moses for himself? My old friend George Pel- 
ham seems to have succeeded Mercury as general messenger— 
about the last function I should have expected him to venture. 
H. H.] (Did you tell Hodgson this?) I do not think so. (Did 
he say anything about his mediumship?) No. (His writings 
claimed that the soul carried with it all its passions and appe- 
tites and was very slowly purified of them.) It is all untrue. 
(And that the souls of the bad hover over the earth goading 
sinners on to their own destruction.) Not so. Not at [all] so. 
I claim to understand this and it is emphatically not so. Sin- 
ners are sinners only in one life. 

“ [The next day, June 20th, I said] (Can you bring Stainton 
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Moses here?) I will do my best. (Is he far advanced?) Oh no, 
I should say not. He will have to think for awhile yet. (What 
do you mean?) Well, have you forgotten all I told you before? 
(You mean about progression by repentance?) Certainly I do. 
(Wasn’t he good?) Yes, but not perfect by any means. (Was 
he a true medium?) True, yes, very true. (Had he light?) 
Yes. (Yet not all true?) Yes, but his light was very true, yet 

made a great many mistakes and deceived himself. [The 
reader is advised to have in mind these qualifications. H. H.] 
[At the close of the sitting I said:] (I want to see Stainton 
Moses.) Well, if I do not — 2 him do not be disappointed, 
because I will if I can find him. 

“TOn the 21st, I asked again about Stainton Moses. ] I can- 
not bring Stainton Moses because he is not in my surroundings 
yet. (Can you explain this further?) Well, of course I cannot 
bring every known person here just when you wish. (How 
about your surroundings D This is a large sphere. I have the 
doctor after him now. [To some forgotten question] No, vet 
patiently and I will wake him up when he arrives. (Is he 
asleep?) Oh, B—— you are stupid I fear at times, your mind 
is like a lightening... machine . . . I do not mean wake him up 
in a material sense. ‘(Nor did i) Well then, old man, don’t 
be wasting light. (I’m not wasting light but I’m bound to find 
out what you mean.) Well, this is what I wish also. (Stainton 
Moses has been nearly three years in the spirit—a long time.) 
Yes. (Do you mean to say that he is not yet free from confu- 
sion) No. (Do you mean that he will be confused in getting 
at the medium?) Certainly, a little, this is why I use the ex 
pression, wake him up 

“ [On the 22nd, Phinuit said], do you know Billie, George is 
talking to such a funny looking man; he has a long double coat 
with a large collar and cape,—a long beard, large eyes with droop- 
ing lids, [fairly shouts with laughter] lite. Phinuit does. H. H.] “ 


And now who should turn up but our old friend Stainton 
Moses? The description just given, and what follows, left 
me with the impression of an almost comical figure of an 
eccentric recluse. That figure was not out of accord with 
what I knew before, or with the strong and almost majestic 
portrait of Moses after death, in Pr. 1X. Judge my surprise, 
then, on getting over a copy of Moses’s Spirit Teachings, 
to find the portrait of Moses which serves as frontispiece that 
of a man turned out by a very good tailor and very good 
barber, with a gardenia in his buttonhole. The book contains 
also a portrait of him at about G. P.’s age at death. 

Since I wrote that last sentence, I have received an argu- 
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ment for spiritism beside which all others I know seem, for 
the moment at least, to sink into comparative insignificance, 
and all against it to impotence. I took the younger portrait 
to my wife, who is a remarkable judge of likenesses and 
draws them well, covered the lower part of the long beard 
with my hand, and asked her whose portrait it was. She 
said: “ Hodgson.” I said: “ No: look again.” She said: “ It 
isn’t George Pelham, is it?” I said: “No, but it’s much 
more like him than Hodgson: it has George’s softer and more 
contemplative expression, and lacks Hodgson’s air of resolu- 
tion.” She answered: “Yes, perhaps you're right.” The 
difference of expression prevented my being reminded of 
Hodgson at all. 

The three most prominent alleged delegates, then, from the 
world beyond our present ordinary senses to the world of 
sense, are the alleged discarnate souls of three men who, when 
here, looked so much alike that a portrait of one of them 
was thought by an expert to be a portrait of either of the 
two others. The implication is so startling that at first I 
find it confusing, as perhaps the reader will, and he there- 
fore may not think it banal for me to try to put it in terms. 

Suppose a body of explorers to be divided in a storm. 
Communication would be restored by those having certain 
qualities of voice, and certain ingenuities in the construction 
and use of signala—fires, torches, heliographs, etc. The men 
having these qualities would inevitably have certain qualities 
of countenance in common, and the more the qualities re- 
quired for the special means employed are peculiar, arduous, 
and pervasive of the entire character, the more alike the inevi- 
table effects of character on countenance. It does not then 
seem a forced conclusion that if the methods employed were 
very peculiar and difficult, the few men able to use them 
would have extraordinary points of physiognomical resem- 
blance. 

Now if bodily death is but a separation of discarnate spirits 
from incarnate, and if communication between the respective 
bands is difficult—so difficult as to be possible to but a 
few, and through a few mediums, we would have in that 
regard just the conditions of our separated explorers—a few 
“spirits” able to communicate, and a few persons able to 
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act as mediums for the communications. Moreover, the few 
communicators would have in common a rare and marked set 
of psychical characteristics which, during their earthly careers, 
would have been attended by marked physiognomical char- 
acteristics in common—they would have looked alike. Now 
that characteristic of the men on earth was so marked in the 
faces of Moses, George Pelham, and Hodgson, that, as already 
remarked, an expert says that a portrait of any one of them 
serves well for either of the others. Does this not lead 
directly to a presumption that the communications alleged to 
proceed through Moses here, and from him and G. P. and 
Hodgson hereafter, the latter communications abounding in 
the characteristics which marked the men here, are really what 
they purport to be? Does telepathy or teloteropathy or a 
medium’s divided personality offer credentials nearly as strong 
as this one? Is not the force of all apparent objections to the 
communications being what they profess, materially dimin- 
ished by this circumstance? I confess that it throws a heavy 
weight into the spiritistic side of the scales that I have been 
holding with varying ups and downs for many years. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have shown my wife another 
portrait, first covering an unusually heavy mustache. She 
said:“ Well, I suppose it’s another one of Hodgson or George. 
But of course I’m sophisticated in saying that, after what 
you have just told me about the first portrait. But according 
to the clearest judgment I can form, it would do for either 
George or Hodgson, or the original of the portrait you showed 
me before.“ 

It was Foster! 

Some hours later I showed her another portrait, asking 
her if it reminded her of anybody. Why, Hodgson!” she 
exclaimed. 

It was Stainton Moses—the frontispiece I have already 
described. I had, you remember, previously shown her only 
the younger portrait. She knew Hodgson, by the way, long 
before his death, and had not seen him during his last years. 

The resemblance of the other men to Foster, of course adds 
to the probability of all being genuine communicators, but I 
have not learned of Foster’s alleged spirit communicating from 
the other side. His failure to show up may have some- 
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thing to do with the fact that at his death all his faculties 
had disappeared in connection with softening of the brain. 
But one rebels at the idea that if there be a survival of death, 
his strange genius and kindly nature should not have a part 
in it—a greater part than that of commonplace souls. 

I should add that the resemblance between these four men 
is more marked in the black-and-white portraits than it was 
in life. Hodgson was sandy-haired before he grew gray, and 
burly. His eyes were bluish. Foster was burly, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed. George Pelham was small and slight, with dark 
hair and light eyes. Moses was burly. 


I have often wondered why, of all people who have died 
since G. P. reached maturity, he should have been the one to 
show up through, or be shown up by, Mrs. Piper. In habits 
and appearance he was an exceptionally unobtrusive person- 
ality. In a roomful of people he was perhaps the last one to 
impress a stranger or be engaged with a friend, except as his 
presence became noticed through his ingenious and tenacious 
support of some theory opposed to the convictions of the ma- 
jority. If the room were not full, but shared with him by only 
a few congenial persons, his presence would at once be felt as 
of value. Had he lived longer, his literary and philosophical 
tastes might have made him widely known. He had a few 
close and warm friends in intellectual circles in both New 
York and Boston, but to the world in general he died un- 
known, and to the average members of the more intelligent 
polite world who were friends of his exceptionally prominent 
family—historic on both sides, he was the retiring, somewhat 
eccentric, comparatively unknown member. 

If the men of his grade of intellect in New York and 
Boston had been called upon to pick out the one of them- 
selves most apt to be determined by natural selection for the 
place he has filled in the annals of Psychical Research, he 
would have been as apt as anybody to be at the foot of the poll. 

And now the mystery of his being placed by Nature in the 
first rank, has been provisionally explained: his resemblance 
to Moses, Hodgson, and Foster shows that he had the same 
qualities which made them leaders in that mysterious depart- 
ment on earth, and has continued either reflections of them 
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(with the exception of Foster) or their surviving personalities, 
as leaders since they departed from the sight of men. What, 
then, are the implications from their common resemblance and 
their common alleged communications after death with sur- 
vivors ? 

One theory is that, although G. P., as above explained, did 
not usually impress himself at all, that type of man does 30 
impress himself upon virtually everyone he meets that hardly 
one of them can sit with the “ medium ” who happens to have 
lately been first, without making her act as if she were 
herself the man of that type with whom the sitter had come 
into contact—or, more improbable still, that although Mrs. 
Piper had seen G. P. but once (when probably she didn’t see 
him, being in trance most if not all of the time that he was 
present), after his death, years later, there was a period of still 
more years during which hardly anybody could be near her 
in trance without making her act and talk like G. P. 

Between these positions on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the position that a surviving G. P., and not the sitter or 
her memories, was the cause of Mrs. Piper’s phenomena, there 
seems as yet no other position visible. Regarding which is 
the leas strained of the positions that are visible, the reader 
will have his impressions, as I have mine. But suspension of 
judgment is still in order. 

To return to Professor Newbold's Piper-Moses séance. 
Phinuit continues (Pr. XIV, 37f.): 


George is shaking his fingers at me, He sent me after that 
gentleman. I found him in another part of our world. (Far 
away?) It would be a long way to you Billie but not so far to 
me. George had difficulty in having him come but they had a 
long talk and George made it all right with him, He didn’t 
understand what we wished of him. (Who is he?) I don't 
know his name. George called me and sent me after him—you 
understand Billie—said: “ You go and find him for me, doctor.” 
(How did you know whom he wanted?) He said, “I want you 
to find a friend of mine who used to be a medium in the body,” 
used the light, you know. Oh he has a great deal of light, more 
than anybody. (Do spirits have light too?) What d’you mean 
Billie? Spirits are all light. (I mean does a person who has 
light in the body have in the spirit also more light than others?) 
Yes indeed. (Tell me how George made you know whom he 
wanted.) He described him. (And his influence!) Of course, 
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(You know it’s very hard for us to believe in spirits at all. Do 
you remember your life on earth, doctor?) Oh yes, but I’ve been 
here a very long time. (Did you believe in spirits while you 
were on earth?) [Phinuit gives a short derisive laugh] Not 
much. Not I. (Then you should sympathize with us.) Oh, I 
can’t put myself in your place.’ [The above description of S. M. 
answers to the notion I had of him at the time, derived from 
portraits.] ” 3 


Professor Newbold had apparently seen portraits made 
under the auspices of a different tailor and a different barber 
from those concerned in the frontispiece of the latest edition 
of Spirit Teachings. 


“TG, P. writing:] ‘Here is Stainton Moses, do you wish to 
see him? (Les.) ell, now let me give you a bit of advice. 
Speak slowly and distinctly, making sure that you articulate 
properly, or in other words well, (I know my articulation is 
very bad.) Yes, then he will answer to me all questions dis- 
tinctly. You see he is talking to me now. Fire away. (Tell 
him I have read with interest his book, Spirit Teachings, but 
find in it statements apparently inconsistent with what you say, 
and I would like to know his explanation of the fact.) Believe 
you in me and my teachings? [Moses has taken hold, or G. P. 
repeats for him. His quaint phraseology peters out before the 
end of their interviews. H.H.] (I was much impressed with 
them, Mr. Moses, especially as your statements and Mr. Pelham’s 
agree in the main. But how about the inconsistencies?) Con- 
tradict the genuine statements made by our friend Pelham, 
whom I am delighted to meet. (I did not say contradict, al- 
though it appears so. Can you explain them?) I do not under- 
stand your question. (Will you explain these seeming contra- 
dictions?) What are they, please sir? (You taught that evil 
spirits tempt sinners to their own destruction.) I have found 
out differently since I came over here. This particular state- 
ment given me by my friends as their medium when I was in 
the body is not frue. (The second is that the soul carries its 
passions and appetites with it.) Material passions. U N—true. 
It is not so, I have found out the difference. (Thank you.) 
Not at all. (Would you like to make any other corrections in 
your book?) There are a few. One is I believe that our 
thoughts were practically the same here as in the body, ie., 
that we had every desire after reaching this life as when it... 
but I find that we leave all such behind, in other words it dies 
with the body. You will understand I do not mean thoughts, 
but only evil [thoughts]. [All this corresponds with G. P.’s 
statement to me, and several others. H. H.] (Are you willing 
to give me as tests the names of your guides.“) Guides, well I 
object to the expression, [He uses it himself freely four days 
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later, H.H.] (Indeed.) I do now, yet I did not before. (These 
names have never been ma ad ye since your death. If you 
are willing to give them I would be glad to know.) I will give 
you one. [I hand a new pencil. Hand turns and twists it some 
moments before writing.] Pencil—well, well—oh I see. (Who 
was Rector!’) Dr. — (I repeat, Dr. —— t) Tes sir. Rec- 
tor applied for convenience instead of Dr. —— (You mean the 
true name of the spirit Rector was Dr. ——!) I do pan dust 
this, but I had no authority to speak of Rector as 

(But there was another spirit known as Doctor.) I was vr tai 
to distinguish one from the other according to their wish. (Who 
was the spirit Doctor“) X—— [X supplied by me, as the 
dashes alone were confusing. H.H.] (Indeed. No one will be 
told of this save Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson.) Thanks. (May 
I tell the latter?) Certainly sir, if he is reliable. (He is.) oon 
ask Mr. Pelham. . . . Certainly sir. X—— was a very g 

sir and was always with me. Have you these? Did you — 
me (Tes. Now are you willing to tell me the name of Im- 
perator’ alsof) Well, I have never divulged this name to any- 
one. I'll think it over and let you know. [Moses professed 
to have divulged it to Myers. H.H.] (These names have never 
been made public and they will afford excellent proof of your 
identity.) I understand sir. . . I know Albert... I do—never 
mind. . this had to do with... understand... (How about the 
physical phenomena produced through you?) It was not done 
by any effort of mine or on my part. (Could such be produced 
through this medium?) [They never have been. H. H.] Oh I 
do not know sir. Gener the intelligences have their own 
phases sir and work accordingly. (In your book, Mr. Moses, you 
made certain statements about some historical personages, such 
as Abraham, Moses, the Prophets, and Jesus Christ. Do you 
wish to modify any of these!) Not at all (All are true?) To 
the letter sir (You recollect nothing else in your book that you 
would desire to change!) Not at all sir (Have you any mes- 
sages to send to friends?) I have had a wonderful experience 
here sir and I am extremely happy and I consider myself ex- 
tremely fortunate sir to have been brought here by this gentle- 
man . . Spear [I spell it, spear. Hand writes] e (Oh you 
mean “apeert) Certainly... letter .. my thoughts are not 
quite clear, sir, yet.. Speer. 21 have a friend... recollection 
of speer [ Writing is growing dreamy. I say (You mean Charl- 
ton T. Speer, the 3 1) [Ok. p. 189. H. H.] [Excitement 
and pounding.] Tes, yea, why certainly, give my love to my 
affectionate brother worker in the body, my dearest love, love. 
yes sir, I do wish to give it very much this reaches every chord 
in my soul sir. (Do you remember Mr. F. W. H. Myers?) Oh 
I think I do sir, Are you het (No. I am a stranger to you. 
He is editing and Wan some of your MSS.) Good, good, 
good. . I think I .. thanks sir for giving me this informa ~ 
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tion regarding my book (I wished those names as proof of 
your identity.) [Question misunderstood] Certainly I am 
Stanton [only one stroke for n] Moses. (Do you remember 
Richard Hodgson?) No, I think not sir, are you he? (No. 
But he was a member of the Council of the Society for Psychical 
Research while you were.) [At or about the word ‘Society’ 
the hand displayed great excitement.] [It will be remembered 
that Moses broke with the society. H.H.] Of course I remember 
him. (He went to America.) Yes, I remember he went there 
some time ago. (You are now in America, near Boston.) Well, 
I longed to go to America and this will open up a great field to 
me. (Good-bye. Will you come again and speak to Dr. Hodg- 
son?) I am of course a little strange here, yet nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to prove to the world my identity 
I am sure. I was a great sufferer physically and I could not do 
altogether as I wished in consequence, yet I am strong and well 
here and as I can see through this light clearly I should be 
pleased to help you all. (You will come again?) Yessir. (And 
then explain the reason for your mistakes?) Certainly sir. Oh 
I am so pleased to return.“ [Further writing, on personal mat- 
ters, by G. P. At the close of the sitting Phinuit returns. 
Speaks with difficulty] ‘George has been teaching that man a 
lesson, showing him how to use the light.’ ” 

“ [Sitting of June 24th, 1895, Present: R. H. and W. R. N. 
Mrs. Piper goes into trance easily, without the usual struggles. 

Suggestive, as she is coming under the control of a powerful 
influence, that she should do so with special ease. H.H.] R. H. 
remarks that this is a new control, Her hands move aimlessly 
about, touching her eyebrows and temples with the finger tips 
and feeling Hodgson’s face. Gasps, peculiar rattling in her 
throat, her face is very much contorted. [These are not 
“the usual struggles.” H.H.] Ineffectual attempts to speak, 
finally gasps out] ‘ Moses [Hodgson encourages communicator. 
Head nods] (H.: I’m Hodgson.) [Head nods, she groans and 
grunts, hands move about. Right hand begins to write. R. H. 
asking questions] I am W, Stainton Moses I am he in reality. 
Oh my dear sir I am so very delighted to find this bright path to 
earth. (I’m very glad indeed.) I am here in every organ of a 
human body. (Yes, you’re occupying the medium’s body.) I 
am a medium also. (Yes, we know.) I did see my spirits 
plainly. How strange you look. Are you still in the life on 
earth? (Yes.) You must necessarily be I am sure. (Yes.) Do 
you remember one of our friends and fellow workers Dr. Wal- 
lace? (You mean Alfred R. Wallace?) Certainly, very well, 
my friend Wallace. (In the body?) Yes, give him my love, 
(I will certainly.) Also Myers (Yes indeed) whom I remember 
well. [Four days before, he said: “I think I do.“ H. H.] (Yes 
I certainly will) all right. I had a spirit once named Wallace. 
You never knew —— did you? (No I didn’t.) He was one of 
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my guides when on earth. (What name did you give him, i. e., 
—.) Rector, and not Dr. as I had explained to some friend of 
yours. Rector was —— (——?) Fes distinctly, he was Rector. 
(Who was Doctor?) Not Wallace, but a Dr. —— whom I used 
to know at college. [R. H. pronounces and spells the name 
over.] Tes sir. It is very singular how the names of my 
former friends and guides run in my mind...run through my 
mind just now, at this moment. (Mr. Moses, I wish to tell you 
something that will interest you. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, whom 
you knew) quite (has been publishing a full account of your 
life experiences in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research.) Viz., S. P. R... . good . . oh glad I am to meet you 
here...I will help you in your work. (We shall be glad indeed. 
I wish to ask you one important question) let me clear up all 
my thoughts and I will help you. (Do you wish to write your 
own thoughts or answer questions?) I would like to become 
acquainted with these conditions. (Good.) Myers what about 
Myers. (Myers has been publishing a record of your experiences 
and has referred to Rector, Doctor and Imperator, but explains 
that the persons whom these names represented are not to be 
mentioned.) Private. (But I understand that Myers knows.) 
Yes, he must. (We are not going to publish them.) Do not. 
(But you understand if we tell Myers who Imperator is, it will 
be strong test of your — d Yes... Rector . . I know.. 
the name was taken expressly for distinction, i i. e., to distinguish 
one from the other, and Dr. was Dr. —— whom I knew very 
well at agllege. (Could you tell us, if it will be kept private, who 
Imperator was?) I should hope so. Question, I did not catch 
sir. (Can you tell us who Imperator was?) Certainly, a young 
lady friend s mine. (Are you sure? I mean the famous com- 
municator from the spirit world whom you spoke of as Im- 
perator.) Oh no, but she in my spirit teachings is mentioned. 
(I mean the Imperator also mentioned in your Spirit T'each- 
ings.) * Yes. Must I tell you who it was. (Let me ex- 
plain. I wish you to use your own judgment. Mr. Myers 
knows) he does (and we do not know. Nobody in the United 
States knows. If you tell us and we send it to Myers privately, 
it will be a very good test of your identity, being information to 
him which nobody possesses on this side of the water.) Y—. 
Initial supplied by me. H.H.] (Y——?) Certainly. (Y——1) 
es. Now I know wherein I speak. I never during my illness 
when being helped by him told or divulged his name to anyone 
and I only left it written (Y——) in my MSS. (Very good, 
Mr. Moses. This will be a splendid test) in or among my pri- 
vate papers. (Good. That's first rate.) No more sir. (You are 
getting exhausted, aren’t youl) [Here the left hand becomes 
convulsed and rubs Mrs. Piper’s mght cheek in a manner char 
acteristic of * ges I wish to change my position sir if you 
(Yea, do so.) Help me to remain here I wish very 
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much to continue my remembrances. (Yes, we shall be very 
glad too.) I remember Mrs. Speer very well.’ [While the last 
sentence was being written Phinuit remarks to Newbold:] 

Viva voce? H.-H.] That gentleman’s a nice e. he’s a 

clergyman.’ Give my love to all on earth. . who can 
ier ae existence . . oh my existence I say, ist te can deny that 
1 exist? (We da not.) Stainton Moses. (Can you write your 
full name?) What Stainton.. : W.. Moses always Stainton 
Moses and always will be....... 

“ (Now we wish your 5 of certain things. What was 
the origin of this mistake about evil spirits taking possession of 
men and leading them on to do wrong!) Experience here has 
taught me the difference. This was more my own theory. (You 
mean that when you were in the body you misunderstood the 
communications?) Yee often, especially when I was not feeling 
well. (The thoughts of the communicating spirit got confused 
with yours?) I mean of course to go back to the body t.e., to go 
back to my earthly experience.... Yes and not so much that 
altogether as that I misunderstood. (You misunderatood your- 
self, so to speak.) Certainly, materially. (You had your own 

ry and misinterpreted the communicator’s meaning?) Yes 
exactly, as I tougit ws very strongly I felt sure of having been 
told this. (Were all those physical phenomena that you got dus 
to spirits?) No not all. They were due to material causes, etc. 
as well. (Do you mean persons in the body produced them?) 
Not at all, I mean to say that from the energy which they took 
from my own body, medium power etc. they were mov (Were 
they moved by the action of spirits?) Action of spirits? Oh yes. 
(Tl state my impression. Certain spirits used the electrical“ 
in connection with your body to produce the physical move- 
ments.) Yes, this is what they did. Objects etc. raps... (If you 
have anything special to say to us we shall be glad to hear it, but 
if not, we have something especial which we wish you to do for 
us.) Well [writing begins to look dreamy] I must say that I 
will have many things special to say to you, but I am forced to 
admit that this is all new to me now and it seems very strange 
indeed... I am (we shall be grateful to you for help in proving 
to the world the truth of spirit communications.) Yes, glad I 
will be to be able. (Can't read that word) enabled to communi- 
cate, giving tests etc. in my own language. (Do you think you 
could translate some Greek into English?) Do what? Greek 
.. Why I used to be as familiar with Greek as English. (Better 
wait for next time.) Well, yes. (Think up your Greek and the 
next time we will give you some to translate. Everybody knows 
that the medium does not know Greek and if you could translate 
some for us it would be good proof) what could a medium have 
to do with me and my Greek. R. H. explains further that proofs 
must be got that the medium’s manifestations are not fraudu- 
lent.] Well I suppose they said the same of me. (Mr. Moses, 
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aren’t the conditions getting strange? Don’t you think you had 
better go now and oun to us another timet) Les Ido ante 
auf wiedersehen (auf wiedersehen.) 


Professor Newbold comments: 


“Tn this case we have the difficulties which attach to the spir- 
itistic theory brought out in the highest relief. The general 
tenor of the communications, the allusion to Mr. Speer, the re- 
ception of the names of Myers and Hodgson, have an air of veri- 
similitude. The communicator then gives us, with the most 
solemn asseveration of their accuracy and with apparent con- 
sciousness of the importance of his statements to a cause which 
he had in life much at heart, three names which the real Mr. 
Moses must have known and which of all possible things would 
seem to be the hardest for the spirit to forget—the names of the 
spirit friends who, as he claims, opened his eyes while still on 
earth to the realities of the eternal life, And not one of those 
names is true or has the least semblance of truth! Furthermore, 
of all the points touched upon during the sitting this was the 
only one that was unknown to both the sitters—another item in 
favor of the telepathic theory. To my mind this failure on the 
part of the alleged Moses is an obstacle to the acceptance of the 
spiritistic theory which has not as yet been set aside and which 
must be satisfactorily explained before that theory can be re- 

ed as meeting the requirements of the case.“ 


My theory, if you care to know it, is, as before stated, that 
we are not yet, if ever in this life, going to have absolute 
verification. But if the case for survival were before any 
court, the part of Moses’ evidence relating to Imperator & Co. 
would simply be “ stricken out ” as self-contradictory, and the 
jury would be directed to decide on whatever evidence might 
be left. The fact of his self-contradiction would probably be 
held to weaken, but not to destroy, the rest of his evidence. 
This of course would include what is not self-contradictory, 
and that would have weight where it is backed up by such 
witnesses as are cited for most of the occurrences I have re- 
ported from Moses. 

Moses was a man living more than most other respectable 
people of recent times, in imaginations and, probably, illusions. 
Such a man’s testimony may be good or may be bad. A court 
would consider it when corroborated, but no court would pay 
any attention to it when respectably contradicted, especially by 
himself. Is it not possible that the psychical researchers pay 
too much attention to that part of it in the Imperator case? 
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Professor Newbold’s notes continue: Case XIII. (Pr.XIV,45f.) 
Apparent Knowledge of Foreign Languages. 


Rees At the sitting of June 22nd...I asked G. P. 
“(Will you translate Greek forme?) ‘Certainly Greek. (You 
remember it?) I ought to. [I then said the first scrap of Greek 
that happened to come into my head:—Mldrep gyaw d by roig 
oh], ! (Did Hs et it?) No, not exactly, slowly. (Ilérep), 
Parter...I my . Pater... pater... good (#uév) hemon 
ra po ible] po ae -urano is...and translation... 
hare i Biwi Love [1] Love y; „father is in 
ye is 8 5 5 right but go ahead. I cannot quite 
catch that B Patience . . . well you have it B——. 
Throughout, both Ar. 5.— and 1 frequently repeated the 
poe and spelled them both in Greek and English.] Father is 
tois ou ou nois our... B——, Patience my boy... Father 
is in Heavens. (One word i is left out, George.) Spell it slowly. 
(Greek or English?) Greek of course. [We do so, u.] 
Father is in the Heaven...I [do] 12 catch [it] ... slowly now, 
speak those letters separately my boy...se...emon. ( 
breathing, now, u. Heaven.. . . too bad old chap.. 
[I read bad as hard.“ Bad I say, III catch it. [Hand points 
1 ag Now you say it, let me see if it will reach me any 
[ says it. Hand gesticulates and twists so as to 
get 3 mouth close to outer side of hand just below the 
root of little — l My ear. [I explain he means that his 
spirit ear is located there.] Certainly, my ear. ai " OQ... that 
is what bothers me... Father is... waa. now. „Father 
.. our, 92 uickly and with excitement] OUR OU. Then 
slowly and reverently, in 8 letters.) OUR FATHER 
ISINHEAVEN. (Good.) [We shake hands over it. 
(W. N.: We generally put it, Our Father who art in Heaven.’ 
Excitement.] Yes, I remember that too. Well, if you only 
ew how difficult it is to catch the sound of your voices you 
would wonder how I could speak at all to you because I have 
difficulty in making you hear also, when a thing is very clear to 
me. (Shall we try another?) One more (Shall it be in Latin?) 
ves. (What pronunciation did you use, Roman, English, or 
Continental ) Roman. I asked for Greek, but never mind old 
chap... wait . . I am not quite satisfied... But you mentioned 
the fact which I wished to explain. (Go ahead then and er, 
plain.) ([Slowly.] WHO ART IN. . . OK. fire away, 
[We have scarcely given the new sentence Tu ne cede malis — 
contra audentior ito before G. P. changes the subject py intro- 
ducing two or three Latin and French words which he knows 
will be — to me but not to Mr. O——, He then asks 
that Mr. O—— should go out, and begins writing upon a topic 
which he does not wish him to know of.] 
“ This case is more significant than the others because it does 
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seem that the writer has some knowledge of Greek, whereas the 
familiar phrase before used might be picked up by anybody, It 
is also difficult to explain this translation by the telepathic the- 
ory. The writer seems not to recognize the familiar words but 
to translate afresh from the words he hears; if it were merely 
reflected from my mind one would hardly expect it to take this 
new form. [Italics mine. H. H.] 

In order to test G. P.'s knowledge of Greek still further I 
wrote a sentence, making the first three words give the keynote 
of the whole, using very simple and familiar words, and pur- 
posely choosing the thought from the group that was upper- 
most in the minds of the writers. The sentence was:— 
Oba Lori Bávaroç' al yap Tov Bvyrõv yuya Cui Cio Abavaroy, aldiov, 
We first gave this to G. P. at the sitting of June 25th, 1895 
ferent: R. H. and W. R. N.. At our suggestion G. P. calls 

e alleged Mr. Moses to help translate it. The result is con- 
fusion worse confounded. Apparently the writers cannot hear 
what we say, Bávaroç is at first written fanois. In this confusion 
words and sentences occur which appear to emanate from Moses, 
such as I could in time recall all the Greek I ever taught and 
why should I not,’ ‘ It seems like awaking from a dream to recall 
this to mind.“ When the writer finally gets the word oùs he 
translates it ‘light,’ apparently from association with the Latin 
word ‘lux.’ On June 26th and 27th, further unsuccessful at- 
tempts at translation were made. G. P. said that he remembered 
his Greek well enough when he was away from the ‘light’ but 
the effort of communicating confused him and drove it out of 
his head. On July 1st, at a sitting at which Dr. Hodgson only 
was present, and in the midst of a communication from G. P. 
upon another topic, the following interruption occurs :— 

„Who said there was no death? [Hand moves forward as 
though ‘ speiring’ into the ‘ vacant space.’] Moses (Ask Moses 
what he means by that.) Well, you interrupt me. Well, I must 
say old chap (I did not mean to interrupt you.) No not you 
H. . . Moses... Ouk esti thanatos. Moses (that’s first rate. Is 
this Mr. Moses translating?) Ouk esti thanatos. There’s no 
death. Repeat it to me in Greek Hodgson for him. [R. H. re- 
peats, says it is correct, and suggests getting the rest of the pas- 
sage translated.) Come H. Come here a moment. Hurry up 
H. [R. H. repeats the rest of the passage.] 

“© Again. . Good oh good may God preserve you always H., 
and keep you alive on earth until you have accomplished a thor- 
ough work. Tl help you in every way possible (Shall I repeat 
the Greek again?) Yes, something new... Yes he’s listening... 
too fast H.. . wait... ready he has it very nearly... not the last 
H...no before . . yes. . . not quite . got it. [R. H. had been 
repeating the first five words only several times.] T'IIl go now 
and translate it and return sir.’ 

“This promise was never kept and we heard no more of the 
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Greek. At later sittings other mattera came to the front and 
Moses did not reappear to complete the translation.” 

But that sudden Ouk esti thanatos,” a dozen lines back, 
shows that there is a real mystery, and not a plain failure. 


On the Piper manifestations up to this time, Podmore had 
an‘ article in the same volume with Prof. Newbold’s report 
Pr. XIV, which he, if alive, probably would not write to-day. 
Like everything of his, however, it is well worth reading. 
I have space for but a few extracts. 


(Pr.XIV,50): “Is it not conceivable that the whole of the 
information given in the trances may have been acquired by 
normal means, either by unconscious elaboration of hints unde- 
signedly furnished by the sitter, or by a deliberate system of 
private inquiry?” 

No, gentle spirit, it is not. The day when you wrote that 
is past. I find that I was crass enough, when I first read it, 
to write in the margin: “Comical.” It was not so comical 
when written several years before. 

Podmore’s essay contains an interesting account of Alexis 
Didier, a clairvoyant of seventy years ago. He intimates that 
certain remarkable manifestations “only prove... that 
Alexis's Intelligence Department was up to date.” Opposite 
this I find my comment: “ This explanation is more credu- 
lous than faith in telopsis.” While I have tried to keep an 
open mind, I have not succeeded in keeping free from similar 
impressions regarding some views of many critics, not only 
of telopsis, but of most of the phenomena described in the 
Pr. S. P. R. The genuineness of those phenomena has passed 
the examination of many of the best contemporary minds, 
and whatever may be their ultimate explanation, in regard 
to them in general it is too late for other fine minds to waste 
themselves over the hypothesis of fraud. 

Podmore goes over the performance of several other noted 
telopsists, and compares them with Mrs. Piper as follows (Pr. 
XIV, 78): 

“ On the almost inconceivable hypothesis that Mrs. Piper has 
obtained all this information fraudulently, we can but view with 
amazement her artistic restraint in the use of proper names; 
her masterly reticence on dates and descriptions of houses and 
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such concrete mattera, which form the stock-in-trade of the 
common clairvoyante; the consummate skill which has enabled 
her to portray hundreds of different characters without ever con- 
fusing the röle, to utilize the stores of information so labori- 
ously acquired without ever betraying the secret of their origin.” 

“The consummate skill which has enabled der to portray 
hundreds of different characters without ever confusing the 
rôle.” Here, while showing himself profoundly impressed 
with Mrs. Piper’s telopsis, he barely touches, but with a 
master touch, upon what impresses me as of vastly more 
importance than all the other features of her manifestations 
put together. This feature has also been little more than 
touched upon by the other commentators with the exception 
of Hodgson, and later Sir Oliver Lodge. The neglect of 
it by so many who have paid close attention to the matter 
seems strange. But it is touched upon by all, just as the 
cosmic soul and its inflow, which seems to me the funda- 
mental correlator of all the phenomena, is touched upon by 
all—and applied throughout by none. 

The details of the so-called “ evidential” matter bearing on 
the survival of death seem to me so nearly balanced for and 
against, that, so far, they are hardly worth taking into 
account—that is, hardly worth taking into account unless we 
include among them the dramatic quality. If that dramatic 
quality is regarded as a mere manifestation of human capacity 
(even when the question is begged by calling it subliminal), 
and that capacity in a woman otherwise of but average quali- 
ties, it is, to me at least, a marvel so overwhelming that, with 
one exception, the suggestions to account for it are by contrast 
leas than pigmy. But that excepted suggestion is equally 
overwhelming: it is the so-called spiritistic manifestation as 
a function of the cosmic soul. Telopsis, telakousis, dreams, 
possession—the whole busineas—give evidence of it. And 
beside its solitary and majestic adequacy, the “evidential ” 
obstacles to it often appear to sink into nothingneas. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM PROFESSOR NEWBOLD'S 
NOTES 
Introductory 


Pnorrsson NEWBOLD has most kindly volunteered to place 
at my disposal the original notes from which he prepared his 
paper in Pr. S. P. R. XIV that served me as the basis for 
the preceding chapter. That paper embraced but a small part 
of the notes of the sittings: some of them were deferred be- 
cause of private considerations which time has partly removed, 
and I have found not a little of the unpublished portion now 
available for publication, and well deserving of attention; but 
of course the best parts are, as usual, unpublishable because 
they are too intimate. 

These notes are the only full ones (except those of my own 
sitting) that I have ever seen. Of course, compared with the 
parta selected for printing, the sittings as a whole are poor. 
But the long stretches of confusion and seeming twaddle have 
given me a stronger impression than I ever had from the 
more coherent and significant portions printed, that much of 
the matter does come, but under difficulties, from some source 
outside of either medium or sitter or other incarnate intelli- 

ces. 

I shall have occasion to refer to these notes several times, 
and will allude to them as the Newbold Notes. 


The deferred matter of the Newbold Notes is interesting 
mainly from the alleged appearance of George Eliot and 
Walter Scott as controls, and from more detailed expressions 
by the Imperator controls than have yet been printed in the 
Pr. S. P. R. To my taste the Eliot and Scott matter savors 
very little of the reputed authors. And yet assuming for the 
moment that our great authors survive in a fuller life, pre- 
sumably they would have to communicate under very em- 
barrassing conditions: for not only would they have to cramp 
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themselves to produce work comprehensible here, but that Sys- 
tem of Things which I am forced to harp upon, would have 
to limit them lest their competition should upset the whole 
system of our literary development, or rather would have in- 
volved a different one from the beginning. 

To me most of the Imperator matter is trash, but, as we have 
seen a couple of chapters earlier, Hodgson did not so regard 
it, and he was a man to be reckoned with; and if I were a 
clergyman of the Methodist Church, or perhaps some other, 
I might regard it very differently. 


My first reading of the alleged George Eliot matter inclined 
me to scout it entirely. It is certainly not in all particulars 
what that great soul would have sent from a better world if 
she had been permitted to communicate anything more pro- 
found than we have been left to find out for ourselves, or even 
if she had had the commonplace chance to revise her manu- 
script. But on reflection I realized that, although the matter 
came through Mrs. Piper, it could not have come from her, 
wherever it came from; and that if George Eliot were com- 
municating tidings naturally within our comprehension, and 
merely descriptive of superficial experience as distinct from 
reflection, and were communicating, through a poor tele- 
phone, words to be recorded by an indifferent scribe, this 
material would not seem absolutely incongruous with its 
alleged source, and to a reader knowing that the stuff claimed 
to be hers, might possibly suggest the weakest possible dilution 
or reflection of her. Yet she calls Imperator “ His Holiness ” 
and says he is “ of God ” and holds communion with God daily 
and passes along results, ete., etc.—all of it the sort of anthro- 
pomorphism that might be expected from the average medium 
or average sitter, but not from George Eliot. 

And now, since writing the last paragraph and going 
through the notes half a dozen times more, I have about con- 
eluded, or perhaps worked myself up to the conclusion, that 
if a judicious blue pencil were to take from them what could 
be attributed to imperfect means of communication, and what 
could be considered as having slopped over from the medium, 
there would be a pretty substantial and not unbeautiful resid- 
uum which might, without straining anything, be taken for 
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a description by George Eliot, of the heaven she would find 
if, as begins to seem possible, she and Moses and Hodgson and 
the rest of us, have or are to have heavens to suit our respec- 
tive tastes. But what would have to be taken out is often 
ludicrously incongruous with George Eliot, and taking it out 
would certainly be open to serious question. 

Yet whatever may be the qualities, merits, or demerits of 
this“ George Eliot ” matter, what character it has is its own, 
and different materially from any I have seen recorded from 
any other control. What is vastly more important, deapite 
the lapses in knowledge, taste, and style, which negative ita 
being the unmodified production of George Eliot, it neverthe- 
less presenta, me judice, the most reasonable, suggestive, and 
attractive pictures of a life beyond bodily death that I know 
of: it is not a reflection of previous mythologies, it is con- 
gruous with the tastes of what we now consider rational beings, 
aud might well fill their desires; and it tallies with our ez- 
periences—in dreams. Yet it is not a great feat of imagina- 
tion, but in recent times no great genius has attacked the sub- 
ject, and George Eliot would not have been expected to devote 
her imagination to it, which raises a slight presumption that 
what is told is really told by her from experience. 

If I had to venture a guess as to how it came into existence, 
it would be something like the guesses I make below with a 
better basis of fact, regarding Scott, and would give some 
backing to a conception which perhaps we will find worth 
considering later (in my last three chapters)—that the future 
life is a continuation of the dream life we know here. In this 
case, I guess that somebody within range, possibly Mrs. Piper 
herself, had been reading George Eliot, or about George Eliot, 
and the muskmelon pollen had affected the cucumbers, Some 
real George Eliot influence may have flowed in too, though 
I don’t state this as a conviction that any did. 


I cannot say even as much for the Walter Scott matter, 
though I would say something of the same sort, which it is 
not worth while to repeat. The Scott dreams are still less 
characteristic of the alleged author, contain a much larger 
proportion of absurdities, and are in every way even less sat- 
isfying and suggestive. And yet the individuality of the style, 
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such as it is—its difference from the alleged George Eliot 
style, is obvious, The more I read of all this mediumistic 
literature, the more I am impressed, despite the wishy-washi- 
ness of most of it, with the fact that each control has thon’s ” 
own style, whether it is worth having or not, and has it to a 
degree whose creation would tax the most ingenious dramatista 
or novelists—perhaps even be beyond them. This is an im- 
portant point, and I am not apt to do too much to impress it. 
I have just happened to read a criticism of a translation made 
many years ago—not the one soon to appear—of Gobineau’s 
Renaissance. The book is made up of imaginary conversa- 
tions, something like Landor’s, between Savonarola, Cæsar 
Borgia, Julius II, Leo X, Michelangelo, and all sorts of con- 
temporaries. The critic objected that the vocabularies of all 
the speakers were the same. This is a striking illustration 
of the difficulty of giving variety to characters. To assume 
that Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Thompson and several other mediums 
themselves create the distinct individualities they portray, 
would be the height of absurdity. Now if they don’t, who 
does? That a variety of sitters, each with distinct recollections, 
should be able to do it, is far less absurd, but still presents 
grave difficulties, But supposing it true, who under the sun 
made Phinuit? Moses may have made Imperator and Rector, 
but not the Rector we have seen described by James. James 
and “sundry critical and fastidious sitters ” made him, unless 
God did. Mrs. Piper certainly did not. My vote, if I must vote, 
is for James and the sitters. But I can’t vote that the sitters 
made G. P. and Hodgson (whom we will meet as a control 
later) or perhaps anybody that I know once had a personality. 

Scott takes Newbold and Hodgson on imaginary journeys 
through space; describes the planets, calling the sun one, and 
speaking of “ Heaven” as another; gets into Saturn without 
displaying any consciousness of its rings, talks nonsense about 
them when reminded of them by the sitter; saya there are 
monkeys in the sun, and explains it away when challenged ; 
vindicates his claim to being a Scotchman by saying “ bonnie” 
once, and “ good-morrow ” habitually; and does give perhaps 
a very faint suggestion of Sir Walter’s narrative style, but 
none whatever of his sense of humor. 

With our present knowledge, the rodomontade attributed to 
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Scott provokes a ready hypothesis. Whether the future will - 
confirm it is another matter. Hodgson, the sitter, tells the 
Scott control that he had lately been much absorbed in Scott’s 
life and letters. This, apparently, had telepathically set the 
medium going. Who composed the story of the journeys to 
the planeta is also another matter: it hardly reads like Scott, 
and is not to be thought of as Mra. Piper. But Hodgson was 
entirely up to it, and in the absence of farther knowledge, my 
guess would be that he involuntarily reeled it off telepathically 
through Mra. Piper. This does not preclude my also guessing 
(I don’t say believing) that a Scott influence of some kind— 
more than a reflection and Hodgson’s memories—may have 
flowed in too. The style of the production is as far as possible 
from Hodgson, and much more suggestive, or rather I should 
say, less unsuggestive, of Scott. 


Stainton Moses turns up several times, and apparently a 
result of his appearing in the Newbold sittings was the later 
appearance, through Mrs. Piper, of controls claiming to be 
the old Moses-Imperator gang. Imperator discoursed ad nau- 
seam on Old Testament matters, denying many statements and 
taking others extra-seriously, harped constantly on Melchi- 
zedek, and hinted that Melchizedek and Mrs. Piper are “two 
of a kind.” All this harping can hardly be attributed to 
Hodgson, Newbold, or Mrs. Piper. It seems as if the post- 
carnate Moses must have taken a hand: it is a very hard nut 
to crack. Imperator also uses “ evolute ” as a verb, and inflects 
it. And here is a very suggestive point. There are some half 
a dozen controls in the series of sittings from which I am now 
quoting—alleged to be persons living at various periods, and of 
various varieties and degrees of culture, and virtually all of 
them, even George Eliot, employ that noun “evolute,” as a 
verb in place of evolve, although the two words have no legiti- 
mate meaning in common. That so many of the real persons 
the controls professedly represented should have been guilty of 
such a solecism, is out of the question. Plainly Mrs. Piper 
had an attack of it, just as she apparently had an attack of 
Walter Scott through Hodgson, and just as we all occasionally 
get an attack of some word or other; and she, as we all do, 
mixed it in with her dreams. 
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The later sittings of this series abound in predictions re- 
garding the war with Spain then impending. The details 
had little if any relation to the events that actually occurred. 
One of the consequences was to be “the greatest purification 
and spiritual growth that the world has [will have? H.H.] 
known since the birth of Christ.” 


These controls generally indicated the primitive theory of 
Possession. Phinuit, despite his having once said to some 
control: “ You come in by the hands and I’ll go ont by the 
feet,” claims to go out and in by a spiritual umbilical cord, 
such as that by which various persons dreaming themselves to 
have left the body, still see themselves connected, 


Alleged Communications from Sir Walter Scott 


I have already expressed my guess as to the source of these. 
The introduction of this Scott control was peculiar and 
suggestive. As already stated, Hodgson was absorbed in 
Scott’s Life and Letters. On June 25, 1895, appeared (os- 
tensibly) Hodgson's cousin Fred H—— (see Chapter XXIX) 
to the following effect. I introduce him for various reasons, 
but here especially for hie assertion, at the end of the extract, 
regarding his residence. That seems to provide Scott with a 
topic. 
June 25, 1895. 
“t Say, how you was, how was you...do you see me... H 
Hello Fred, what's the news?) [Ered T 
cousin of R. H. killed in Australia about 1872 by fall in gymna- 
sium fracturing spine.] Your mother, Aunt Margaret, is not at 
all well Dick (What's the matter?) Yes, write her a line, will 
vou, .. she had an abscess or something like it but is getting 
on a little better now. . . (H.: Have you been there?) Yes, I 
have just returned from Australia (Did you nee a good time?) 
Good time? Yes, I saw Annie [R. H.’s sister.] [N. makes some 
remark] who was that said yes 8 d — 1 1 rer (H.: My 
friend said something.) Not muc h some spirit 
spoke to you?) Yes, said “ say yes this 5 — ” [pounds again very 
heavily How are you Dick any way how are you? (H.: First 
rate, a little exercise, a lately.) What is that 
(Something like what you and I called boneshaking riding 
on two wheels.) Oh, fly the garter, [a game at which F. H. was 
unusually expert] well I'll beat you at it. (H.: Have you got 
track of my affairs ) Got, well I should smile you have not 
half lived out your happy days (I wish I were over there with 
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you so that I might give proof of my identity) What! over 
here.... Well it is all right where you are.... Well Dick you 
dear old Bunt... Bump... Got it . . t.. . yes . yes Buinto cH 
Yes our word of... Well you do not really signify one... yet 
recall it... hear... you are not so insignificant as a Bunit, Not 
at all. I do not say BUNT Ido not... Bunyet...Oh there 
is the cow... Pull her tail Dick... [when boys F. H. once in- 
duced R. H. to do it and he was of course kicked over.] ([Isn’t 
this an out-and-out dream? H. H.] .. . Well you old Bunyet... 
yot... why can’t you think... B (H.: You mean Bunyip the 
bugaboo of the Australian natives?) [Violent pounding and 
scrabbling] Did I not say yet... You look like one just now as 
I see you...yes...why did? (H.: How are they all in Aus- 
tralia?) First rate (Ella, Harry and all) everyone... yes... 
yea... (H.: My mother will not pass out now?!) No—no—Star 
[They had spoken of this before] (Oh you mean you live ina 
star?) Yes, Mars hd 


June 25, 1895. 
After other communications handwriting changes, becomes 
small and proceeds slowly: 


“t Scott, Scott, Scott, I am extremely happy to be with you 
sir. . . . I just strayed in here (This is Sir Walter Scott .) 
Yes sir, I strayed [Then H——’s allusion to Mars apparently 
takes effect, H. H.] . .. for a moment lend me your attention 
when you wish to r anything concerning Mars—do not for- 
get to call for me. I am...I have met Mr. Pelham and I am 
enchanted with him, intellectually (Yes, he’s a splendid fellow) 
very . . . wonderfully clever sir [of N] (This is a friend of mine 
Sir Walter—Dr. Newbold) Pleased to meet you sir... Brain 
ive read this Bone and ask if he is writing Latin] No sir, 

otch BRAIN. . . a fine... (You mean he has a fine brain?) 
Yes, sir meaning Mr. Pelham. [Funny to descant on the brain 
of a post-material personage! Yet amid all the phantasmagoria 
appear many indications of second and sublimated editions of 
bodies, including brains, I suppose as vehicles for thought, just 
as they are here. H. H.] . . . well, naturally charming (Will you 
not come to-morrow and talk to Dr. N.?) Yes sir. I would be 
pleased indeed. (N.: I would be much indebted to you Sir 
Walter if you would.) Ob I should be most happy to do any- 
thing possible for- you or the assistance [Does he mean this in 
the French sense? If so, it was not Mrs. Piper. H.H.]... any 
information regarding our existence. I am somewhat interested 
in your friend here whom I have heard mention my name upon 
several occasions. (H.: I have been much interested in your 
life and letters.) life and letters, indeed. (Yes, they have been 
recently published and I was especially impressed by that you 
wrote to a lady proposing marriage.) This might be why I am 
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so much attracted to you. (I felt a strong feeling for you.) 
I have clearly been in a way connected with you (In what 
special way?) Feeling, circumstances, etc. (In all this work?) 
I have also assisted you in writing your ideas. (You mean you 
impress your thoughts upon me?) Yes sir (I bope you will 
continue to do it) pardon...yes sir I will be pleased I assure 
you (Is not the light growing dim?) Yes sir—good morrow 
(Please tell Dr. N. to-morrow about Mara and the condition of 
your life over yonder) good morrow—Walter Scott. [With a 
dash a new sprawling script.]’” 


June 26, 1895. Present: W. R. N. 

“To G. P.: (Send in Sir Walter.) Tes certainly, with the 
greatest pleasure my boy.... Well this is a cool reception (What 
do you mean?) Well I am only talking to Scott—We will leave 
the question of Pantheism [Hand beckons to invisible Sir Wal- 
ter. Some initial convulsion then the Sir Walter Script be- 
gins, Hand writes steadily, uniformly, without show of emotion, 
in a very small faint script [Counter to the general Piper prac- 
tice. H. H.], and when it raps assent does it in a gentle manner 
very unlike the vigorous blows given by other writers.]’” 

“t We turn our air ship towards the planet Mars and as we 
draw nearer and nearer, we begin to see objects and people. 
We then look again down upon the earth and then into Mara 
and see what comparison [N. doesn’t decipher] comparisons... 
(comparisons?) No not s. leave it out . . we can make as to 
its inhabitants with those in Mars a strange looking lot of 
people, very dark in color. They seem to be very intelligent yet 
not altogether like our friends on earth. They are more like 
the animal in shape (Do they stand upright?) Oh yes, are 
you not with me, sir (I’m simply writing my question so as 
to know the meaning of your answer) Oh pardon... well of 
course you have my idea, that we are sailing, you as a man on 
earth, I as a spirit in heaven, sailing through the spirit world 
together, only I am illustrating it to you as being in the sky, 
do you understand...yes sir... (Can you describe the inhab- 
itants more closely?) Ah yes we see these people as it were 
half man half animal yet wonderfully advanced with their in- 
ventions (What are the canals in Mars?) I have described 
the roads, walks, the icebergs (You haven't described them to 
us) Oh not...no...you don’t understand sir (I beg pardon 
for the interruption), not at all I say I have not...oh well I 
understand from my friend, Mr. Pelham that you have dis- 
covered canals. Yet they were termed... what did you term 
them (cansls) Yes, but what meaning did you convey to the 
word (None at all, I simply use the word to indicate the appear- 
ance of the parallel lines seen on the surface of the planet) 
Oh spots on the sun—oh reflection only... reflection from the 
sun. 
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June 27, 1895. 

“TG. P. writes, Ph. still talking.] ‘How are you B— tell 
Ph. to keep quiet, you see I do not wieh to be interrupted. I 
have many things of importance on my mind and wish to clear 
them. You forgot to call me back old chap. (I know it George, 
but the light went out before I thought of it.) I saw my friend 
Scott speaking to you. Did he make himself understood? (Yes 
indeed. What he said was very interesting and he 8 to 
continue it to-day.) Oh and he will. He has a charming char- 
acter and has had a wonderful experience of very haa 3 

O UK O Now.. . Down. 

NO TEA GUE [I keep repeating the phrase ouk esti ‘thinatos 
and spelling each word from time to time.]’” 


G. P. boggles over the phrase until W. R. N. suggests: 


*© (Go out and think it over or ask someone while Sir Walter 
talks) I do not need to do this. I will go out and recall, I never 
need ask... . I say, B— here comes Scott, Adieu. [Writing 
pron to characteristic Scott hand as used in former sittings.] 
[Was Mrs. Piper not only a great dramatist, but also an expert in 
changing handwriting? H.H.] Good morrow my friend I am 
now prepared to finish my discourse or description of spiritual 
beings, existences, etc. Do you remember where I left offf It 
was, that is to say we were, in the planet Mars. The lines by the 
way sir,—come with me again, are you resdy— Well the lines 
or spots, so to speak, are not satellites. They are reflections 
from the sun. (Reflections of what?) [hand ignores the question 
and pursues the calm and even tenor of its way.] Well now 
we wish to see something of the habitations of the gentlemen 
who inhabit this planet. Their houses are similar to those on 
earth yet more modern and much less complicated in structure. 
Do you wish to speak to me sir as we pass? (Yes. Of what are 
they made and how?) They are made from various kinds of 
material such as brick, stone, ete. (These are the houses on 
the planet Mare of which you are speaking?) I am, yet we do 
not compare them exactly with those on earth. They are made 
according to natural causes and such atmospheric conditions as 
it is necessary from such materials. (Tell me more about the 
atmospheric conditions.) I think that I have done so upon 
other occasions sir, and were you the gentleman to whom I gave 
them? (Not to me, Sir Walter but to a friend of mine. I have 
read what you said, and I think you did not say anything of 
the atmosphere.) Well, pardon me sir, I will then. The planet, 
as we see it materially is rather cold. For instance there are 
icebergs and many of them on this planet i.e. on some parts of 
it; in others it is warmer and enough so to produce vegetation. 
There are some very beautiful trees, flowers, etc. (Is the climate 
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fair or cloudy?) Very fair, it is in the torrid zone. (You mean 
it is fair in the torrid zone of Mars?) Yes, this only (Are 
there inhabitants in other planets?) Such as Jupiter? Well let 
me ask what you are dreaming about sir [I misunderstand and 
writer is reproving me for asking such a question of 
Jupiter since I knew well that he was not in a condition to 
support life. So I say] (I said nothing of Jupiter, Sir alee 
I merely asked whether there is life in any other planets.) 
There was a little misunderstanding I think, as we are now 
riding through the air. (I beg your pardon; go on.) we now 
leave the planet Mars and we wish to visit others. First we 
think of Jupiter. Well as we ride we begin to discern——[for 
pencil] Thanke something which to us looks like a dark 
j ball or rock. Well as we draw nearer we seem to discover 
amoke as it seems, then still more of the darkness. Now we are 
nearing the planet. As we draw nearer we begin to see sparks 
which reminds us of fire. Now we pass through a tremendously 
stifling atmosphere (Not stifling to you?) Oh no sir, I am 
the spirit or life, you are the material man whom I am taking 
with me as my guest. You seem choked, and yet you ask me 
to go on. Well, now we wish to pass through this fog of seem- 
ingly smoke, fire electricity, as Mr. Pelham terms it. I bor 
rowed the phrase sir, [Electricity cut no figure in Scott’s earthly 
life, Evidential touch! H.H.] and now we begin to reach the 
planet Jupiter. We pass around the surface peeping into it. 
onto it...and we see nothing of any importance except the 
continual ‘sparks, sọ called, which conglomerate together and as 
yet are in a very unsettled state (Take me further.) This all 
seems to us strange and interesting. We see all in one mass a 
conglomeration of atmospheres which when settled in one body 
looks like a planet. (Then Jupiter is not solid?) Not at all 
solid. (Take me elsewhere, especially where there is life.) What 
is the general idea of Jupiter on your planet sir? (I know little 
astronomy Sir Walter, but I think Jupiter is believed to be a 
red hot solid surrounded by dense clouds.) But it is not at all 
solid as we can pass through it.“ 


This is probably distinctly incorrect, but nothing else 
to be, so far as it goes. It is a little strange that he did not 
speak more definitely of the superficial aspecta displayed in all 
the pictures. 

There are perhaps a dozen pages of this sort of thing, going 
through the rest of the planets. We have room for only a 
scrap or two more. There is no more than a fortuitous cor- 
respondence with the little astronomy I know, and a propor- 
tionate share of contradictions, and it ends up with (Professor 
Newbold resuming) : 
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(Take me where there is life.) Venus (Good) so termed 
is inhabited [Medium’s head falls from the cushion. I say] 
(Wait a moment Sir Walter while I fix the head of the medium 
in place.) Yes sir [Hand stops writing until the head is again 
firmly set in place. Phinuit thanks me in stifled tones. I aak 
whether the light is going out. Hand replies] The light so 
called? No sir. . . . Venus you will remember on earth looks like 
a very beautiful and bright star.... We pass through a long... 
of light, so called sky and we pass on very rapidly until we 
begin—are you tired sir? (No indeed. Go on.) ——to feel 
very much pleased with the atmospheric conditions.. .. We smell 
the most delightful odors possible for the human mind to under- 
stand or sense. Now all is life, light, the air is as balmy and 
soft as a spring morning on earth... insects of all kinda and 
descriptions, birds of every known [hand hesitates for some time 
and then writes] description (You had species in mind, had 
you not?) species, yes sir, this was exactly the expression which 
I wish to express or use—their plumage is to you somethi 
magnificent and indescribable. We see them flitting about from 
one place to another, apparently in space, yet as we move on we 
begin to realize that we are approaching something more tangi- 
ble. Now we see the heavens aglow with light, the perfume 
heavenly. The atmosphere warm, balmy, beautiful, too much 
so to put in words and express. Now we feel a alight breeze 
and we are wafted through the outer rim as it were into a 
perfect little heaven by itself. Nothing ever realized on earth 
could compare with this. Now we see no one, i.e. no living 
being so to speak, only these beautiful creatures the trees like 
wax, the flowers like the true soul as it were, they are so really 
beautiful, the fields are one mass of green... yet we see not 
a man anywhere. We wonder where they all are, we travel for 
miles and miles, yet we see nothing but insects and birds i.e. 
living. We wish to ascertain why this is thus...yes sir... 
Why . . why... because of the marvelous atmosphere. They are 
sensitive to this and cannot survive it. (Did they ever exist?) 
Ob no, sir (You mean then that Venus is passing through a 
stage analogous to the carboniferous era on the earth?) I do, 
only it is more perfect and real at this stage... when the time 
comes for the flowers to decay they simply droop, wither and 
fall, then immediately others spring up and fill their places. 
Now we stop for a moment.. . . Now we must go... pass. .. on 
and leave this beautiful godlike heaven [Would Sir Walter com- 
pare a place to a sentient being? H.H.] or planet as it were [my 
hand is resting on the paper. The writing collides with it, stops, 
feels it, finger by finger, writes:] What is that please, sir? (My 
hand.) Best not disturb me [I misunderstanding explain that 
I lift the writing hand while I turn the pages of the block book] 
Oh thanks not that sir; it was here [tapping the spot where my 
hand had rested] it’s all right sir, pardon me if you please, 
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Wa We move out of Venus, slowly, unwillingly, yet on 
we pass until we have reached the outer sphere again. Now 
we move on towards the sun, but at first we feel extremely un- 
comfortable... yet we begin to become accustomed to the atmos- 
phere and now on we go... in our air vessel towards the sun... 
and as we move on we still continue to feel uncomfortable until 
we reach this planet, when the atmosphere begins to clear a 
little. Now we, excuse the mixture of nouns and pronouns, sir, 
we then reach the sun, and we feel cold (cold?) Yes sir we have 
passed beyond the limit of the former planets and we feel the 
various changes as we move. Now the extreme change takes 
place and we feel intensely hot... we do not wish to move on, 
B0 now we find this one center of heat (Can you a spirit feel 
the heat?) [Finger points deliberately at me, then hand by sare 
You, yet I [I express comprehension] pardon, yes sir, yet I wis 
you to imagine yourself a spirit well now.. . . (Sir Walter is the 
sun all fire, or has it a solid core?) The word is not familiar to 
me, sir. [I explain.] Oh, there is a solid body, sir, which I 
am now going to take you to see.... Well now we move on to- 
wards this fire, now reach its borders and notwithstanding the 
extreme heat we pass through it and we find ourselves upon a 
solid bed of hot clay or sand. This is caused by gravity under- 
stand where we are we have now reached the limit, we find it 
very warm and deserted like a deserted island. We Tall to find 
its inhabitants if there are any i.e. if it has any. Now we sea 
what we term monkeys, dreadful looking creatures, black ex- 
tremely black, very wild. We find they liye in cayes which are 
made in the sand or mud, clay etc.“ 


Touching this remarkable piece of Natural History, Pro- 
fessor Newbold says (Pr. XIV, 48): 


“In 1895, as the alleged Walter Scott was concluding a sitting 
he told me that there were monkeys in the sun. That night 
while writing up the sitting at Dr. Hodgson’s rooms, ten miles 
from Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson and I fell to laughing over this 
preposterous statement; so loudly indeed did we laugh that I 
finally cautioned Dr. H. that we would be wakening the whole 
block. The next morning the writer, without my saying any- 
thing about it, explained that he did not mean to say there were 
monkeys in the sun; the light of the medium was failing him 
and gave rise to this error. He meant to say that we would 
follow the light of the sun as far as the tropic of Capricorn 
and there we would see the monkeys flying in and out of sand 
caves. I do not see that this explanation betters the matter 
very much, A little later on, as the writer was professing to 
show me the moon, the hand suddenly stopped: 

* Excuse me sir, a moment. Who was the gentleman with 
whom I saw you seemingly laughing over my journeys with 
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you! Actually laughing...yes sir...and roaring enough to 
split the canopy of space. [I confeas I was much taken aback 
by having my sins thus unexpectedly brought to light; I ex- 
plained who it was and how absurd the statement about the sun 
had seemed to us. I begged the writers pardon.] Not at all, 
sir, thank you sir...exceedingly kind sir. No intelligent spirit 
would convey for a moment this impreasion. Well now we 
have had a nice long trip, and we wish now to visit...no [hand 
strikes out visit] leave the actual planets and visit our own 
planet, i.e. Heaven. Well, sir, come with me and I will take you 
through it with me.“ 


The sun and heaven “planets”! Evidently Mrs. Piper 
had as bad an attack of the word, as she had of “ evolute.” 


My eliminations indicated in the foregoing extracts from 
Sir Walter are of pure surplusage; yet you will agree that 
enough in all conscience is left. 


June 27, 1895, Sitter: W. R. Newbold. 
“Phinuit speaks: ‘There are a lot of great,—what do you 
them,—famous, eminent men here but they are too far 
advanced in their sphere to come back through any light. Don’t 
you believe these mediums when they say great men come to 
them. Don’t you absorb any such mysteries. (But Dr. some 
great men have professed to speak through this light?) [Phi- 
nuit seems taken aback] Who have, Billie! (Well that gentle- 
man who was here last time [Walter Scott. H.H.] He's a great 
man.) Oh that friend of George's. He's here now with George, 
waiting for you to get through talking to me. He's a writer 
you know. (What does he look like?) He has a high fore- 
head, and hair drooped down over his ears, aquiline nose I 
have examined three portraits of Scott with reference to this. 
In two the nose is unmistakably straight; in one it is possibly 
Te H. H. ], broad forehead, a little bit of hair on the sides 
his face here [feels my cheek, stops, pulls at my beard]— 
yos look as though you were covered with hair Billie—rest of 
is face is shaven. (What is his name?) I don’t know. We 
call people here mostly by their Christian names, we don’t use 
the other names much. (What is his Christian name?) Walter. 
... Who was the other great man Billie that came through this 
light? (Darwin.) Darwin, whos he! (A great man Dr.— 
too long a story to tell.) . . I’ve been hanging around this light 
ever since it was a little one: . . I've been with this body ever 
since it came into the material; I've been following, following, 
following it all these years. (Had you been long in the spirit 
when you first saw it Dr.) No I'd just awaked in the spirit. 
just been called [N.B. This is Mrs. P.'s 36th birthday.] Do 
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you know Billie, ve taken this body when very ill and treated 
it. (I wish you’d do as much for me Dr.) I can’t belong to 
everybody Billie,... There are lots of people George talks about, 
he reaches them in thought but not in contact A French gentle- 
man asked me about George Washington, and whether Id ever 
seen him. Do you know who he is, Billie? (Oh yes.) He said 
he was a governor or somebody. Is that true? (Yes he was a 
great man with us.) Well I never saw him. Some [i.e. pro- 
fessional mediums] are not altogether frauds, they have good 
lights, but have too much imagination. Do you know what I 
mean Billie! (Oh yes.) Well, here comes George, but before 
I go I must give a message to these little girls’ mother [Mrs. 
Thaw. H. H.] There are two little girls here with their grand- 
mother—Ruth and Margaret and they wish to be remembered. 
The little one says Pretty pussy.“ 


The foregoing contains nothing “ evidential,” but I hope to 
learn how capable seekera of the evidential account for it. If 
it is an attempt of the alleged “ cunning ” “subliminal self“ 
of Mrs. Piper or somebody else, or of somebody’s supraliminal 
self, to make an amusingly ingenuous Phinuit, it is over- 
drawn: for an educated French physician living early in the 
nineteenth century could not have had all this professed 
ignorance of Washington. The same objections hold against 
its being a genuine Phinuit, unless you apply the usual handy 
gloze of “dimmed and confused recollections.” It seems 
simply an unaccountable dream jumble. “There are others.” 


July 3, 1895. Present: R. H. 

“ [Sir Walter Scott writes.] ‘I am with you, sir. Have you 
followed me all the way through our heavenly world? Do you 
grasp all I desire? (I try to realize as far as it is possible for 
mortal.) I am extremely anxious that you should disentangle 
every muddle should there be any, by questioning me, (Oan 


by names... [illegible] .. in Latin, such [1] as Latin... yes, 
otherwise known as (Latin names given to the planets?) Yes, 
„The spirit is happy and eminent I] on high 
into all planets can instantly fly. 
You have not got the meter right, sir (Oh, it's in meter.) Yes, 
sir. (You are quoting some poetry?) Tes, sir. (Try again.) 
Realms 
world? 
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with [ a several [¥] wings to various planets can instantly 
f. . yes, I... [illegib i it. Tbe trouble is you do not catch 
of my words, sir. 
The spirit is happy and in... 
ne, dwells in heaven on high 
No, not right, sir. 
Our spirit is happy in heaven on high 
With wings ethereal 
sir, you have it our. 
(Our spirits are happy in heaven on high 
With wings” is that it?) 
to the various planets we fly. 
Similar... yes, sounds so, sir. (Have you just composed these 
lines?) I brought them here in thought, sir. (You wrote a 
great many lines of poetry when you were in the body.) Oh 
ves, sir, yes, some very fair, and others very bad, I am sure.“ 


Sir Walter goes on to write about the planets beyond Saturn, 
to the effect that Uranus has no inhabitants but fish, though 
Neptune, much less likely to be inhabited, holds a preternatu- 
rally intelligent and moral community of man-like dwarfs, 
who believe in the Trinity. They also “evolute.” When they 
die, they go to a part of Sir Walter’s “ planet“ heaven,“ not 
far from us.” He doesn’t know whether the inhabitants of 
all the planets go there or not. If I remember rightly, he 
leaves only a third planet with human-like inhabitants to 
question about; but all inferior conscious beings he very lib- 
erally (and not unreasonably, me judice) declares immortal. 
He speaks of “ Heaven” several times as a planet (instead of, 
like Boston, a condition) and constantly uses the primitive 
notion of going “ up” to it. 

Then he goes into descriptions of what is seen and heard 
there, vastly inferior to those we shall see later attributed to 
George Eliot, and of relations to friends there and on earth. 
But despite lots of drivel, it seems to possess a certain worth- 
whileness in sharing the experience that to wish for anything 
is to realize it, which is the most “ heavenly ” notion I have 
yet encountered, and which is (I’m a little surprised to find 
myself saying) so well illustrated in the George Eliot com- 
munications. All the wishes given by“ Sir Walter” are, it 
should be superfluous to say, innocent ones; and in response 
to an inquiry whether he reads or studies, he implies that do- 
ing so would be superfluous, as he experiences anything in 
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which he feels an interest. That strikes me as rather heavenly 
too. 

With these Scott sittings, as with the Eliot ones, I have had 
more noticeably than with others, one experience which per- 
haps I ought to own up to. At the first reading, as already 
stated, neither set seemed worth attention; but at each of the 
half dozen subsequent readings, not only has the Eliot set 
presented more and more points that seemed worth noticing, 
but even the Scott set has not seemed so utterly negligible as 
at first. The old-fashioned courtesy and diffuseness certainly 
suggest some Scott influence. This may all be because I want 
to find something in the utterances, and because therefore, do 
my best, I cannot divest myself of bias, and so must warn you 
against me. Yet my increased idea that there may be some- 
thing in them may be due to better reasons. 


Here is a suggestive episode, or “ put-up job,” as you please 
to look at it. Or you needn’t look at it at all as explaining 
anything. I don’t. 

On July 8, 1895, Sir Walter Scott is alleged to be talking 
to Hodgson some impossible lingo about Neptune and its in- 
habitants, when 

Present : B. H. 

“ [Hand points beyond. ‘ Who is this gentleman, sir (H.: Is 
Phillips [pseudonym] fî) No sir. . Dr. A. T. M—. ex- 
eae it tattoo Sir W. ter Scott and Dr. A. T. M— to 
each other |} pleased to meet you sir. He wishes me to say 
that there's nothing serious in regard to the child’s illness. 
Give this to to F pom] (to Fred?) F. H. M. sounds sir very 
like F H M (I understand.) thanks sir. I am very grateful 
-. good day,— ——never mind, I am pleased to do anything for 
you.” 


Scott when asked if they live in honses says, “ Not at all.” 
George Eliot says they do, and describes many. Other con- 
trols have done the same. 

Sir Walter’s fantastic stories of the planets make the sitter 
want to know what Phillips (pseudonym) the astronomer 
would say. He asks G. P. and Phinuit if they can get him, 
and on July 3, 1895, he turns up—rather absurdly it appears 
to me. 


Present: R. H. 
[As Mre. Piper began to lose consciousness, her head 
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peered forward as it were, her eyes seemed fixed, and she mur- 
mured ‘ Phillips—Phillipp—I see Phillips—listen, listen 
In the front of your eye forms a lens which collects the rays of 
light which project from an object and it registers itself upon 
retins. That's how you see me.“ There may have been 
some additional words. Mrs. Piper then went into trance under 
what was obviously a ‘new control’ i.e. other than Phinuit. 
The attempts to speak failed; then the hands and arms made 
movements as if holding a telescope, looking through it, direct- 
ing it upwards, turning it in a sweep, drawing it out, adjusting 
it, turning round the eye piece, working a side screw, ete. I 
suggest writing. Hand feels my head and fingers.] [Phillips 
2 [Scrawls.] Phillipe 8 [Phinuit takes con- 
trol. Hand becomes more perturbed. Ph. says, there's a gen- 
tleman there. I saw him talking to the light of the medium.“ 
[I give Phinuit a hat lining of deceased person to find details 
about while I am talking to Phillips.] What's the... help. 
[I hold the hand by the wrist gently but firmly and keep it 
near the table.] Ob thank you sir, Oh thanks. I used to 
study and teach astronomy. (Are you Mr. Phillips?) Yes, sir, 
Phillips. (I heard you lecture once in England.) [Much ex- 
citement in hand. Wild scrawls.] England—well—I know 
England very well.... England. h England how sweet to 
hear the sound of England and be able to discriminate the 
difference between the immortal and the mortal. I wished to 
have had someone to see me (here?) .. . (Do you wish to free 
our mind of anything, or will you answer some questions!) 
ell, sir, I first shall have to become accustomed to the working 
of this magnet before I can express my thoughts scientifically 
(You think perhaps you’d better not try to answer technical 
questions at present.) [Perturbation] I feel like a person in 
mortal body having an attack of nightmare, sir. I am all ina 
whirl (Perhaps you'd better not stay too long.) No, sir. I 
wish to have you [illegible] understand...recognize me as 
being what I. .. [illegible] am, a scientific man.. . . My thoughts 
are somewhat clouded, consequently I am not in the best pos- 
sible condition to —— [illegible] to you much valuable informa- 
tion. . Consequently I prefer to wait until I can express 
naturally, sir. I’ll bid you good day, sir. (I hope you'll come 
again, Mr. Phillips.) Most assuredly I will, sir, 78 


Alleged George Eliot Communications 
“George Eliot“ comes in abruptly to Hodgson, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1897. It is Professor Newbold's impression that 
she (7) first put in an appearance some time before, at an un- 
published sitting of an old friend. Spiritists would aceount 
for it by her surviving personality naturally seeking him both 
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as an old friend and as a prominent psychical researcher and 
spiritist. Podmore would probably have accounted for it by 
the friends having voluntarily or involuntarily telepathed his 
interest in George Eliot, and virtually everything that was 
said, to Mrs. Piper—to her “ subliminal self” or unconscious 
self or something else that was hers. My guess would agree, 
with qualifications, with both views, expressed somewhat thus: 
Mrs. Piper being very sensitive, the sitter, probably without 
conscious intention, hypnotized her with his interest in George 
Eliot, and very possibly this invited and facilitated influences, 
perhaps unconscious, from George Eliot’s surviving psyche 
(one is sometimes afraid to say “soul” these days). That 
influence did not “get in strong,” the expressions are very 
little like George Eliot, but without the influence that (today 
at least) I incline to think did come from her, the manifesta- 
tion might have been even less like her. 

However these alleged personalities may have been intro- 
duced to the medium, there may be much significance in their 
tendency, after being introduced, to return again, even when 
the sitter is changed, and to various sitters. If George Eliot 
was nothing more than a construction by a friend, through 
Mrs. Piper, why should she return to Hodgson who was no 
friend at all? Why should he summon up in Mrs. Piper even 
a recollection of the friend’s George Eliot? Hodgson had 
enough else to do regarding friends of his own. Similarly, 
if the Imperator group is only the production of Moses, and 
the postcarnate Moses himself (7) a production of Newbold, 
why should they come to sundry other sitters? After G. P. 
is introduced with his friend “ Hall,” he comes to pretty 
much everybody. None of them restrict themselves to their 
earthly friends. Later the controls purporting to be Hodgson 
and others connected with the Society present themselves 
to many sitters, but, so far as I can recall, unlike Phinuit 
and G. P., to none but those interested in the S. P. R. or to 
personal friends. Several of the controls have had no earthly 
association with some of their sitters, or memories in common 
with them, This does not look like telepathy from the sitter; 
and still less does the fact, which seems general, that the 
controls who appear to strangers are mainly or only those 
professing interest in promulgating knowledge of a future 
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state. Children never so appear, neither, so far as I recollect, 
do any women but George Eliot and Kate Field, who are also, 
80 far as I can recollect, the only women-controls professing 
an interest in propagating the faith. All this is worth think- 
ing over. Very consonantly with this, “George Eliot“ says 
(February 26, 1897), in response to a remark of Hodgson’s 
on her dislike of and disbelief in spiritiam: 

errr You may have noted the anxiety of such as I to 
return and enlighten your fellow men. It is more especially 
confined to unbelievers before their departure to this life.’” 

This remark and G. P.’s persistent efforts seem to my un- 
tutored mind strongly “ evidential.” 


George Eliot is made to say, at various times: 


“T was sent again because I was desirous of so doing;... 
Friend, it is impossible to convey to you the exact idea to your 
mind; in fact it is indescribable. ... I am not sufficiently strong 
enough to remain longer with you;” 


And even the impeccable Imperator propounds: 

“May he...abide with thee [sic] one and all.” 

Now these apparently straightaway and deliberate violations 
of grammar, of which these are not the only specimens I give, 
on the part of such personages, may be due to defective re- 
porting, or even defective communicating; but at least they 
“ must give us pause.” 

But to return to “ George Eliot.” 


March 5, 1897. Hodgson sitting. 
“TG. E. writes:] Do you remember me well . . . I had a sad 
life in many ways, yet in others I was happy, yet I have never 
known what real happiness was until I came here. . I was an 
unbeliever, in fact almost an agnostic when I left my body, but 
when I awoke and found myself alive in another form superior 
in quality, that is, my body lesa gross and heavy, with no pangs 
of remorse, no struggling to hold on to the material body, I 
found it had all been a dream... R. H.: That was your first 
experience?’ G. E.: .. . The moment I had been removed from 
my body I found at once I had been thoroughly mistaken in 
my conjectures. I looked back upon my whole life in one in- 
stant. Every thought, word, or action which I had ever ex- 
perienced passed through my mind like a wonderful panorama 
as it were before my vision. You cannot begin to imagine 
ing so real and extraordinary as this first awakening.... 
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You must not think, my friend, from anything you may have 
or known of my life that I was not a thinker. Should you 
think this, you would be mistaking me altogether’ R. H.: I 
have always had the most profound admiration, not merely for 
your psychological work in fiction, but for your clear philo- 
sophical insight and originality.’ G. E.: ‘Thanks to you my 
friend. . . A few days I had a feeling of remorse, but it did not 
last long. When this passed away I began to feel happier than 
x — ever been through the whole course of my earthly exist- 
J immediately sang songs of love, realizing that I was 
a past ‘of love itself. I cannot tarry much longer with hag my 
friend, but if you would have me say more of my life here, 
call for me in spirit, that is, in thought.... My life while in my 
is filled with love to... No woman on your planet to-day 
ever expressed more. Love i is spirit; love is everything; where 
love is not, there nothing is. . . I may not be visible, that is in 
body, but I am determined to blow the bugle so long as I can 
reach a friend, George Eliot is not one to be embarrassed by 
the loss of a word. She would cling to her friends for ever and 
anon. Many are the walks [talks f I] ebe had in life, and many 
rb 
present moment. 


Here is a queer muddle which under one perfectly natural 
interpretation seems proof positive of spiritism. On the same 
day with the foregoing, Mrs. Piper in trance said: “I shall 
never be able to remember that,“ and then recited, as if 
attempting to recall, what seemed to be a couple of lines of 
verse, though Hodgson did not catch them clearly. Then 
George Eliot“ says to Hodgson: “I was speaking to a lady 
whom I saw passing over the boundary line; I was reciting 
poetry to her.” Now Phinuit, in sundry places, insists that 
when he “takes possession,” Mrs. Piper does go out, and 
“ passes over the boundary.” The converse would, if true at 
all, naturally be true of George Eliot, and the foregoing would 
seem to indicate an exchange of ideas between the two in- 
telligences as they were passing each other. There are several 
accounts given of the experiences of Mrs. Piper’s soul while 
in its alleged frequent temporary excarnate states, and of hers 
and Phinuit’s changing places in her body. These rather 
material expressions may be statements in the only language 
we yet have, for spiritual happenings, Certainly that appar- 
ent allusion to an interchange of ideas en passant between 
George Eliot“ and Mrs. Piper is too incidental to be a piece 
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of deliberate deceit, and is so natural as to seem evidential. 
And of course the next thing we happen upon will point just 
as clearly in the other direction! 


March 6, 1897. 

“Ts it not high time that the old dogmas were being rooted 
out, and this fear of passing out from the crude material dis- 
posed of altogether. The passing out of the spirit is like drop- 

ing off into a profound slumber for a while, then waking to a 
[ife tha that is real and not a dream or horrible nightmare. The 
life on earth at its best is nothing more. . I, at first, was fear- 
ful of leaving my body, as I oft times repeated to myself when 
alone, for where, oh where, am I going I know not.... When 
the final thought passed through my throbbing brain something 
within me seemed to say “all is well” That was the last 
earthly thought I ever had. When my eyes were blinded and 
my ears ceased to hear, I felt a shadow of darkness passing over 
my whole frame. I was no longer pene but I was passing 
out, and yet I knew it not. This lasted for a few moments, 
and I awoke in a realm of golden light. I heard the voices of 
friends who had gone before calling to me to follow them. At 
the moment the thrill of joy was so intense I was like one stand- 
ing spellbound before a beautiful panorama. The music which 
filled my soul was like a tremendous symphony. I had never 
heard nor dreamed of anything half so beautiful. . . The voices 
of my friends sounded like the soft and mellow strains of a 
silver lute....... 

“* Another thing which seemed to me beautiful was the tran- 
quillity of everyone. You will perhaps remember that I had left 
a state where no one ever knew what tranquillity meant. Now 
my friend, for my own satisfaction, kindly state to me whether 
or not you can realize anything of this?...It is a satisfaction 
to us to know and feel from our crude descriptions you are in 
the least able to conceive anything of what it is like. . We are 
trying to enlighten our friends as much as possible and comfort 


On March 13, 1897: 


I was speaking about the songs of our birds. Then the 
birds seemed to pass beyond my vision, and I longed for music 
of other kinds. . . This thought, however, was only a fleeting 
one, when, to my surprise, my desires were filled. . . Just be- 
fore me sat the most beautiful bevy of young girls that eyes 
ever rested upon. Some playing stringed instruments, others 
that sounded and looked like silver bugles, but they were all in 
harmony, and I must truly confess that I never heard such 
strains of music before. No mortal mind can possibly realize 
anything like it. It was not only in this one thing that my 
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desires were filled, but in all things accordingly. I had not 
one desire, but that it was filled without any apparent act of 
myself. Every thought was complete; my mind was clear; my 
thoughta free. As you must know, this bevy of young girls 
remained before my vision until my soul had its desire filled. 
Then the panorama changed, and I actually saw their bodies 
take wings, [Hand indicates motion as of rising away] passing 
through the beautiful clear ethereal till they were lost to my 
vision.’ 


(Do you mean that they moved swiftly, or that they seemed 
to be wearing wings!) 

“They moved swiftly, the actual wings were not. Not only 
in this, my friend, were my desires filled...I saw everything I 
wished, I only had to think about it and it would immediately 
present itself....... 

% longed to see gardens and trees, flowers, etc. I no sooner 
had the desire than they appeared. I was standing in a flash in 
the center of one of the most beautiful gardens I ever beheld 
since the first thought of George Eliot. Such beautiful flowers 
no human eye ever gazed upon. It was simply indescribable, 
yet everything was real. There was no mistaking it, none 
whatever. I walked and moved along as easily as a fly would 
pass through a ray of sunlight in your world. I had no weight, 
nothing cumbersome, nothing. My body was light and free to 
move at my own will. I passed along through this garden, 
meeting millions of friends. As they were all friendly to me, 
each and every one seemed to be my friend. . . I then thought 
of different friends I had once known, and my desire was to 
meet some one of them, when like every other thought or desire 
that I had expressed, the friend of whom I thought instantly 
appeared. 

Apparently a “ spirit,” like a thought, can be in any number 
of places at once. Why not—through telopsis, telakousis, ete. ? 

How much all this is like dreams! My motive in harping 
on this so often will appear in Chapters L and LIV. Mean- 
while, please, yourself be on the lookout for similar in- 
dications. 

“March 27, 1897. (A good deal of confusion, out of which 
appears) He [Rector. H.H.] will insist upon calling me Miss, 
but let him if he wishes. I am very much Mrs. Never mind 
so long as it suits him. . . I have met my mother, one friend 
whom I prefer not to mention....... 

“<I have a desire for reading, when instantly my whole sur- 
rounding ia literally filled with books of all kinds and by many 
different authors.... When I touched a book and desired to 
meet its author, if he or ahe were in our world, he or she would 
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instantly appear. His this purely incidental reiterated claim 
for female authors, by one of them, “evidential,” or was Mrs. 
Piper ingenious enough to invent it? H.H.j.. . Then I wish to 
leave them all and pase on onto new surroundings. This I 
desire to do not alone, but accompanied by one of the persons 
who had so interestingly and mysteriously presented themselves. 

We simply puero out from the present débris of books, 


papers, etc., . (Confusion) I will be obliged to leave this 
until there i in more light, friend. 
March 2, 1897. 


“í Through some we may be able to speak directly, while 
through others we must send messages to our friends dee a 
controlling spirit, and in this case it is never as clear. Neither 
can we see our friends as clearly. (Says of G. P.) He is going 
on with a higher life. We are sent here to fill his place and try 
and clear ourselves as he has done“ 


The change of the instrument below is a specially dream-like 


touch. 
March 80, 1897. 

J wished to see and realize that some of the mortal world’s 
great musicians really existed, and asked to be visited by some 
one or more of them. When this was expressed, instantly sev- 
eral appeared before me and Rubenstein stood before me playing 
see an instrument like a harp at first. Then the instrument 

and a piano appeared and he played upon it with 
the most delightful ease and grace of manner. While he was 
playing | the whole atmoephere was filled with his strains of 
music. 


On the same day George Eliot” tells of meeting in 
prompt reaponse to her wishes, great poets and musicians of 
the past, and hearing the latter play. But as she compares a 
woman’s beautiful voice to a silver lute, which George Eliot 
was too good a musician to do, perhaps an initial f was omitted 
from the lute. 

But probably it was not, because she keeps on comparing 
things with “a silver Inte,” which is a great deal more like 
Mrs. Piper than like George Eliot. 

March 31, 1897. 

“G, E.: ‘I expressed a wish to see Rembrandt or any other 
artist of repute known to me when in the body ... when, without 
any further effort on my part beyond expressing ‘the wish, R— 
presented himself to me, and not only himself, but the most 
exquisite works of art. Beautiful landscapes, heads of many 
spirits well known to me as a mortal. They appeared before my 
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vision like a beautiful panorama, ever changing, and each 
picture more beautiful than the previous one.“ 
April 2, 1897. 

“ (George Eliot.) ‘Very well now, after having had those 
wonderful experiences I thought I would further like to know 
whether I could hear a full symphony of musical instruments, 
. . Now, friend, all I did was to express this wish and my eyes 
were opened as it were, and before me sat some thirty musicians, 
in fact, a whole orchestra and instantly they 1 74 to play, and 
the whole spiritual universe as it were seemed to be one beauti- 
ful symphony of music, They played for me the most beautiful 
selections of music I ever heard in my life, and the various notes 
were so distinct and clear that there was no mistaking that I 
was listening to a symphony in heaven. . . The music was music, 
not a material sound of jumbling discords as those which are 
sometimes played upon your earthly instruments, but the moat 
exquisite melodies produced from the instruments which were 
held before my eyes 

“ April 7, 1897. ‘I listened to the harmonies of symphony, 
my whole spirit being in rapport with the delightful strains. 
I listened until desires were filled. Then I longed to be alone 
where I could think it over. The leader first acknowledged my 
presence as a listener, then each member of the orchestra. Then 
each one in his own turn amiled sweetly, bowed, and each one 
slowly vanished from my vision. They were gone. I was left 
as I desired, alone. ...I have, of course, wished to know whether 
there were artists, musicians, trees, birds, flowers, love, friend- 
ship, hope, sympathy and tenderness as I had ofttimes experi- 
enced when in the body.. „They exist each and every one of 
them. A — stern reality indeed. 


George Eliot was a remarkably good musician. If she 
wanted an orchestra, she would have wanted at least sixty, 
and probably more than a hundred. Perhaps they do these 
things with more limited resources in Heaven? Such an 
incongruity as this, and the inane dilution of the writing, 
make a genuine George Eliot control hard to predicate, and 
yet this control, like virtually every other one, is an individu- 
ality, and is less unlike George Eliot than is any other control 
I know. Will difficulties of communication or any other 
tertium quid, make up the difference? I first read the record 
with repulsion, and now find in it some elements of attraction. 


June 3, 1897. 
(G. E. writes) ‘Now then I * had other desires, am 
which was a desire to see some of the children whom we 
heard called angels. . . I expressed the desire in precisely the 
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same way in which I had done before....I had no sooner ex- 
pressed the earnest thought than they appeared as so many 
other had done before. A very large group of children ranging 
in years from one to twelve I should say stood before me in 
rotation. Friend it was to me one of the most exquisitely 
8 sights that up to that moment had met my vision. 
hen they began to smile. Such expressions of sweetness you 
3 imagine. Their little faces were like golden beams of 
the most radiant sunlight. Their eyes beaming with delight 
and with the pleasure they seemed to realize they were affording 
me. They each one and in fact all of them together clapped 
their tiny little hands with delight. I then spoke to them and 
asked them to come closer to me and try and see if they could 
not let me touch them. They advanced towards me and one 
little sunny haired child placed a little golden harp at my feet. 
Another advanced and drew a slight (line?) across the 
strings of it and as she did this the most exquisitely beautiful 
sounds seemed to arise and the whole atmosphere was instantly 
filled with music. I glanced about me and to my surprise those 
sweet children were accompanying those two younger ones by 
singing... (Sitter: Are all very young children of the order of 
little angels?) No, I find they are not all. There are some who 
have not reached this realm. (S.: Earthbound children?) There 
are in some few cases. It is not so frequently the case however 
with children. They are generally accepted here at once and 
are not denied because of their lack of knowledge of sin when 
in their environment. It was the most indescribable scene I 
had ever witnessed. I am sorry indeed that such as yourself 
should not be allowed to come here for a time and witness just 
such scenes as I have described and then return to earth. (S.: 
But how dissatisfied we should be.) Exactly, but yet the ex- 
perience would be worth all? ” 


Telepathy from the sitter will hardly account for the fol- 
lowing, especially the strange turn at the end. 


% being fond, very fond of writers of ancient history etc. 
felt a strong desire to see Dante, Aristotle and several others. 
8 re if such a spirit existed. [An odd bunch of “ writers 
of ancient history”! H.H.] As I stood thinking of him a spirit 
instantly appeared who speaking said “I am Bacon.“ . As 
Bacon neared me he began to speak and quoted to me the fol- 
lowing words “ You have questioned my reality. Question it 
no more I am Shakespeare.“ 


June 4, 1897. 

«tI had n pathy with spiritualism, none whatever, and 
when I finally ett the earthly life, of which I was extremely 
fond, I felt for the moment that I would like to hang my head 
in shame, i in repentance for my incredulity. ... Speak to me for 
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a moment and if you have anything to say in the nature of 
poetry or prose would you kindly recite a line or two to me. 
It will give me strength to remain longer than I could other- 
wise do. (R. H. recites a poem of Dowden’s beginning, 
“*T said I will find God and forth I went 

To seek him in the clearness of the aky,’ etc. Excitement.) 
G. E.: I will go and see G. and return presently (R. H.: Who 
says that?) Ido (R. H.: I do not understand what you mean 
by G.) Ido My husband. Do you not know I had a husband? 
(R. H.: Do you mean by G. Mr. George Henry Lewes?) [Hand 
is writing Lewes while I am saying George Henry] Lewes, 
Yes Ido. Oh I am so happy. And when I did not mistake alto- 
gether my deeds I am more happy than tongue can utter 
(R. H.: I never dreamed otherwise than that you were alto- 
gether right.) Thank you very kindly for those warm expres- 
sions of consolation.’ [As bearing on her feeling for Lewes not 
many months after his death, the foregoing does not correspond 
with some widely credited but unpublished allegations. H. H. * 


Meanwhile, April 1st (auspicious day!) Imperator has 
given “ George Eliot“ a first-class diploma. Nevertheless the 
phraseology is not that of Mrs. Piper or of Hodgson, who was 


sitting. 


“ (Rector writes) ‘I, Imperator, do hereby in consideration 
of many kindnesses, bestowed upon us through the congeniality 
and influence of our friend and co-worker, George Eliot, hence- 
forth and forever pronounce her worthy and capable to manage 
through her clearness of thought, this light, and I now place 
her at the head of our circle. She is to be counted as the 
leader of the band of lady communicators, She will in any and 
all cases take and deliver all messages taken from either our 
side or yours. . . We will never allow so long as there is a mor- 
tal covering to “this spirit Lie. Mrs. Piper? H.H.] which we so 
easily remove from its abiding place, any other than the best 
and moat pure spirits to enter. We are all a pure and high- 
minded band of spirits, and we have been attracted here through 
the earnest desire of a friend of yours, also by yourself, and 
since we see clearly your earnestness and sincerity in giving us 
the right, we were only too pleased to accept your offer and profit 

y- Do you at this moment know to whom we refer?’ 
(H. suggesta Pelham and Myers, with negative resulta. Then 
suggests W. R. N.) “ 


We now reach an intimation that Professor Newbold, having 
made the acquaintance of the Moses control, as we have seen, 
had asked him to bring back his friends of the Imperator 
group, and that they want him to take up the work. 
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“t Yes, it is so. He expressed a special desire that we should 
take up our work through this light, clearing up as much as 
possible all confusion and disturbances....... 

“We are not in the region of earth, we are far beyond it. 
We find it difficult in reaching you clearly in consequence of 
our being so remote. . . We were wandering about your abode 
several hours previous to your visiting here. We see some 
things which attract us there, and not ourselves personally, but 
friends and relatives of your own... (in re attempt to give 
messages in London). 

“ ‘Identical words are always difficult to carry. Our own 
work is carried on in this way in our own world in ideas, not 
in words, as we did of old when in mortal body....... 

„(H. tries to explain the mechanism of writing. Writer 
finds difficulty in understanding.) 

“We hear ofttimes your voice in the same way, indistinctly, 
at times the words sound very distant, and we do not grasp 
what you are saying.“ 


Imperator & Co. 


This has brought us unworthy, again into association with 
His High Mightiness and his entourage—Rector, Doctor, 
Prudens, and, I believe, some more. They appeared soon 
after their godfather and possible father, Stainton Moses, had 
appeared to Professor Newbold; and, as explained by Hodg- 
son in his second report (Chapter XXXIV), they ousted 
Phinuit, took control of the medium and of Hodgson too— 
mind, body, and estate, and bossed things generally with much 
benefit to everybody’s health and the communications from 
the other world. All of which reminds me that“ God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform”; for while the 
gang are decent enough fellows in most ways, they have an 
amount of priggishness, pomposity, and defective grammar 
amid the most hifalutin talk, that all seriously interfere with 
a due appreciation of their virtues—at least on the part of the 
present scribe, The standard of taste they show through Mrs. 
Piper is not what they showed through Stainton Moses, as 
manifested in Spirit Teachings or in the Myers papers in the 
Pr. S. P. R. All this powerfully supports the theory that 
all these manifestations are a blending of medium, sitter, and 
apparently other rills from the cosmic ocean, which can be 
traced only in proportion to the indications left by them while 
incarnate, in the memories of survivors, The Imperator gang 
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have left no such traces, and their presentation through Moses 
seems to me to be plainly all Moses. They were the sort of 
people an Anglican clergyman would be apt to create, and 
Moses had a peculiar facility in creating archaic names— 
witness his orchestra. There is no indication that any of them 
ever existed on earth. He alleged, and probably believed, that 
after they introduced themselves under their nicknames, they 
gave him a set of names of people who had existed on earth; 
and for Imperator, hints of the Old-Testament Moses, St, 
Paul, and St. Augustine appear; but as we know, Moses’ 
alleged spirit did not give the same names to Professor New- 
bold that he, in the flesh, did to Myers. 

The Piper-Imperator gang seem to be the unconscious crea- 
tion of Mrs. Piper and Hodgson, with perhaps some involun- 
tary initiative and assistance from Professor Newbold. Hodg- 
son seems to have been wrought up to do his share in creating 
them by involuntary telepathic influence on Mrs. Piper’s 
dreams, springing from his spiritistic faith and his reading of 
Moses’ writings. Moreover, apparently Mrs. Piper’s dreams 
were colored by Moses’ books, which, Professor Newbold tells 
me, Hodgson had given her. The unsuccessful struggles with 
the thee-and-thou form of expression were more apt to be hers 
than Hodgson’s. 


But now we are apparently approaching more ticklish 
ground. What was the Piper-Moses? Professor Newbold 
does not remember whether he had imagined Moses the quaint 
and mistaken figure that Mrs. Piper dreamed when Professor 
Newbold sat. It looks, however, as if he was that figure in 
Professor Newbold’s imagination, and as if he was something 
of the sort in Mrs. Piper’s too: for the then editions of Spirit 
Teachings did not, I believe, contain the portrait I spoke of 
in my last chapter. So far, then, the control was apparently 
Piper and sitter. There was quaintness in the language too, 
which may have been part of the unconscious construction of 
those two. But it rapidly disappeared at later sittings. Why? 
My gamble is that in the complex stream there was an inflow 
of Moses himeelf, and that as this rill became wider and deeper 
—“ stronger ” (in the terminology that has naturally grown 
up around the phenomena)—the language become more that 
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of the Moses personality. We see things like this in the pres- 
ent life: one of the family or a close friend comes in, and 
you say: “ You’ve been with so-and-so”: turns of thought 
and expression have flowed from one personality into the 
other. Nay, even something like teloteropathy shows itself 
in the same way. Tour friend need not have been out at 
all, for you to say:“ You’re talking like so-and-so, or you're 
thinking like so-and-so.” Yet in most of these cases, but by 
no means in all, the phenomena are due to memory. 

There is more, however, to the guess I’m expounding. Moses 
had been dead some years when Professor Newbold and Mrs. 
Piper evoked him from the past, and for some time in their 
talks with G. P. and Phinuit, they had been imagining and 
desiring and sending for him: so when he did appear (Don’t 
ask me for precise language here: consider all this symbolic 
if you want to) what came was very largely the Piper-sitter 
construction. And now arises a voracious guess, but see if it 
doesn’t fit. It is a guess, not an assertion, that there was a 
Stainton-Moses surviving consciousness, and that it or he got 
wind of these proceedings, either through his own telepathic 
perceptions, or, if you please, through Professor Newbold's 
invitation through G. P. via Phinuit, to come and see him, 
and that he very naturally did so. Now I'd better leave the 
anthropomorphic metaphor (it seems rather tight-fitting for 
a postcarnate individuality) and get back to the cosmic ocean 
one. When the trickle of Moses consciousness got to the Moses 
stream of Piper-sitter consciousness, the trickle wasn’t strong 
enough to dilute away the color of Piper-sitter language: 
but as more and more of the Moses consciousness flowed in, 
the Piper-sitter stream became not only relatively less, but 
positively less, because the consciousnesses from which it sprang 
were more and more impressed (the metaphor is getting 
mixed, of course) by the increasing Moses influence; and 
so the Piper-sitter stream gradually ceased to contribute 
to the alleged Moses stream, as the actual Moses stream 
increased. 

Now contrast the talk of the alleged postcarnate Moses at 
the outset, in the last chapter, with this later talk (which I 
will quote a few lines below), after his stream had established 
a line of least resistance in the medium. (We have been led, 
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by the way, to the exact metaphor with which Spencer starts 
his exposition of psychic lines of least resistance.) 

Now, if you please, anticipate the course of the Piper dream, 
and skip to Chapter XLIII and see how Hodgson, who was 
well acquainted with both medium and sitter, and so had 
lines of least resistance in both, made his first appearance as 
control; or turn back, if you please, to Chapter XXXI and 
see how G. P., who had a special line of least resistance in the 
sitter, made his. Bear all this in mind when you come in 
regular course to Myers and Hodgson redivivi. 

This string of guesses regarding the controls is probably the 
most mature that I shall present. The present chapter is an 
insertion after the book was in type. But in fact the guesses 
are by no means consecutive in the rest of the work, as you will 
have seen, and will see. As the book progressed, the mind 
would of course revert back now and then, and brace up and 
qualify here and there. This is true, or should be true in any 
book; but it is specially true in a book whose material is so 
foggy ; and mentioning it may be of occasional use in explana- 
tion. When you come to write a book on these subjects, you 
will find—perhaps have already written and have found—that 
it grows in the writing, even in parts after they are first 
written, more than a book on a subject that you—or some- 
body—knows more about before starting. 

If I were to write the whole book over for the sake of con- 
secutiveness, I should probably but repeat the same experi- 
ences on a larger acale. 

And mind, I don’t call all those guesses, beliefs. 


On March 24, 1897, Moses wrote: 


“<T have passed through so many stages since I came to this 
life, that to return through the light of the medium and recall 
all the names of friends is an impossibility until, at least, I 
have become fully accustomed to everything, viz., light, medium, 
yourself, surroundings, articles, etc. It is a strange and in- 
teresting experience at first I can assure you. At first we see 
the imprisoned spirit of some friend on earth but very vaguely, 
and at the moment we wonder what it all means, and before 
we can realize where we are or to whom we are speaking, our 
thoughts become a mass, as it were, of confused half-regi 
and incoherent (pause)...It is not painful, however, to our- 
selves, but we see that it is distressing to those to whom we 
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are trying to speak. Why H., my dear fellow, you have no 
conception of what it is like, and how earnestly, truthfully, and 
sincerely we are struggling to reach our friends.“ 


The following item bears on Moses's relation to telekinetic 
phenomena as explained in Chapters VIII-X. This could 
not well be given in those places, for lack of sundry explana- 
tiona since incidentally arising. 

February 18, 1897. 

“ (Rector) Now supposing the whole compartment were filled 
with ether from our own clime, I could enter, drawing mean- 
while chemical energy from the medium, and act so strongly 
on some of your objects as to move them from one place to 
another, and I have done so with my medium here, now with 
me here [i.e. Moses]. E 
way, and we are lia is to be misunderstood, because persons to 
whom we manifest ourselves in this way do not accept our real 
presence; . . I dislike, however, to make myself manifest in this 
way by the moving of objects; it must necessarily injure the 
medium more or less, besides giving the wrong impression of 
our friends....... 


But let us return to Imperator and his followers. 

The sort of George Eliot(?) that managed to get through 
Mrs. Piper was not affected as I am by them. She discourses 
thus of the great man(?) himself (Feb. 26, 1897) : 


“t When his messages are confused and imperfect, he feels 
every pang of yours. Every feeling of regret or disappoint- 
ment; yet as he is of God he accepts it and bears the sorrow 
patiently, enduringly, and goes through it all with your own 
soul. Yet he teaches them to be patient, not hurry, make every 
sound audible [presumably through the medium. H. H. J, every 
expression as perfect as possible [here is George Eliot implying 
degrees of perfection! H. H.], assuring them that they will 
be able in time to deliver his messages clearly, Should you 
know what his work is, you would not feel your own. Every 
word, thought and deed of your own is understood by him. He 
gees your patience, he sees the struggle you are having with 
these messengers, your disappointments, the little despites [sie! 
H. H.], and all. When he appears himself, he is in constant 
communication with the Most High, and as he labors with the 
machine he only asks for help and goes on in loving trust in 
Him who governs all things wisely. He. . is a saint and was 
a martyr of God when on the earth, and as you are enduring 
many things which in part make man a higher spiritual being, 
he despairs not. The road is rough and stony for you both, 
yet it ia His Holy Will that it will not last long.’” 
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G. P. too was disposed to take Imperator seriously: he 
writes (March 10, 1897) : 


* How is His Holiness A on, Hodgson? He is very 
high: farther from the earth than anyone who comes here. 
(EL: He talks as if his mind were different in some way from 
ours.) [I agree thoroughly. H. H.] Well if you could see him 
as I do, you would say it was. In what way does it seem differ- 
ent H.] He is nearer the sight of God. [H. explains that 
Imperator does not talk to him as straightforwardly as he would 
like, and does not go into detail.] He will in all probability if 
he returns a few times in succession. He is a good deal with 
your friend Moses and talks with him in the same way. 

„H. speaks of Moses's lack of scientific training and of 
G. P.'s and G. Es possession of it, to which G. P. assents. In 
re Imperator] He cannot, neither can Moses, nor any of the 
rest of them give you the scientific knowledge which you wish 
Hodgson....I know they are much higher and far beyond 
George Eliot and G. Pelham, but they cannot handle this 
machine as we can. ...They are very high and religious and 
this is my path. 1 know you will get better things of the 
kind you wish in ‘time. but do not forget me. Yours ever, 
fe r Eliot is in England, working like ... under the 

t. 


Next day (March 11, 1897) Rector thus dilates and dilates 
and dilates for Imperator: 


“t We are not near to your planet. We are far from it. You 
must accept our teaching, otherwise you will be lost. We come 
from a long distance to speak with you, friend of earth We 
are called upon to do your bidding from the far off lands, and 
at a very late day.... When we return to your earthly plane we 
must, and do, take on more or leas the conditions into which 
we pass. However, we are a goodly and honest band of spirits, 
who would under no circumstances, no matter how material or 
unpleasant the conditions, mislead or deceive you in the least. 
We are struggling as it were to make a clear pathway to your 
earth. For years and years a 9 line of communica- 
tors more or less near the earth has bad access to this light. 
n in one sense it is true, in auother it has been a 
very good thing. I“ Good thing” is good in the midst of euch 
lofty language! H.H.] It has been the means of convincing 
those who perhaps would have remained in darkness otherwise. 
Yet it does open the way for many interruptions that would 
not occur under other circumstances....... 


Of course such modest gentlemen as Imperator and his 
gang were entirely too high-toned to keep company with that 
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“ preposterous scoundrel,” dear old Phinuit, who was a better 
gentleman than any of them. But they seem to have put up 
a job to make a prig of him. Rector says (March 19, 1897) : 


We have removed the former leading control to a much 
higher plane, and he has passed on from the earthly condition 
to a higher sphere altogether. We have prayed and earnestly 
worked for his salvation, and although he has been ofttimes 
misjudged, he was not of the highest. We have allowed a spirit 
sent to show him a much higher and nobler life than he had 
known before. It is not wise to allow lower minds to receive 
communications from a spirit when firet controlling, who brings 
all such into the conditions of the earth, earthy.’’ 


On May 24, 1897, the Muck-a-muck himself dilates some 
more: 


“* We propose to substitute instead of the rough, inharmoni- 
ous and uncultivated dialect a softer melody. ... Instead of per- 
mitting such messengers as some who have hitherto brought 
measages using such dialect as we have described we propose 
to keep all such in a state of penitence and servitude. We pro- 
pose to render our services to all such and prepare them for the 
higher and better life rather than to permit them to return to 
thee or to other minds of exalted science. ... We are referring 
chiefly to the earthbound spirit Dr. Schliville.... He was not 
exactly of the earth earthy but bound here by the attractions 
of earthly minds....Say to thy medium the following [the 
medium was in trance, remember, and on waking had very little 
recollection of her dreams. H. H.] Take exercise in the open 
fields which God the Most High hath prepared for such. Cast 
out all unpleasant thoughts. Ask him to give help and it va 
be given. Say to her the pure in heart shall see God... 
not the trials of life burden the soul. Ask Him to assist oe 
and throw thyself in all confidence upon Him and He will. 
Have faith in Him, cast thy burdens upon Him. Friend, light, 
strength, happiness and all good will, if these instructions are 
obeyed, follow; otherwise may God have mercy upon the soul.’” 

“(June 1, 2, 1897.) ‘In regard to thy former acquaintance 
and assistant viz, Schliville he hath been taken by us to the 
higher and better iir No one could possibly need such help 
more than he did. [Messages from H.] It is well. We will 
take thy messages kindness to him personally. We know 
well his condition. We know well the whys and wherefores. 
We understand it all. In him there was no intentional evil. 
Never. But he lingered for so long a time just beyond the 
realm of the higher life it ofttimes misled him, i.e. hia condi- 
tion, meeting with so many who were of the earth earthy, those 
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who never knew anything of God, those who as we have said 
were of the earth...explains a good deal.’” 


Perhaps they did him good, and I am confident that even 
they couldn’t spoil him. 

April 27, 1898, Mr. D. writes: 

Nothing but good exists here [In the medium? H. H.] 
now that Phinuit is removed. It was a mistake to leave him 
here so long. He did exist as we do, but he was earthbound, and 
deteriorated first of all by the light’s being in contact with lower 
minds as it was at first, and that drew him to it strongly and 
held him there. But now since the 3 of the light [By 
Imperator & Co. taking charge and 1 e sitters. 1, 
only the best and purest conditions exist here. 

Amen! 


May 31, 1897. 

“1t Friend we will caution thee once more to be wary. Trust 
few, love all [Now this really is good, and the rest of the pas- 
gage is not more than half bad: all of which deepens the mys- 
tery. H. H.] Let all live, disturb them not. Each may have his 
or her own mind which lieth not with the power of mortal man 
to change. Leave all such to Him who governs all things wisely, 
Go not among pernicious circles unless thou canst do such 
good. . . Let each one rest content and assist them not for the 
sake of cultivating curiosity. To the intelligent and pure in 
thought such as thou dost chiefly associate with throw all light 
possible,’ ” 

On seeing the MS. (or rather TS.) of this chapter, my kind 
friend Professor Newbold asks whether, as the controls G. P. 
and (later) Hodgson take Imperator and his party seriously, 
I do not, in treating them in a spirit of levity, show less con- 
fidence in the G. P. and Hodgson controls than I really feel. 
I wish somebody would tell me how much I really feel. And 
if he tells me on Sunday, I wish he would tell me again at 
the end of the week. Sometimes I feel a good deal, and some- 
times I don’t. 

This state of mind would seem to be a healthy mysticism, 
if such a thing is possible; and as knowledge accumulates, it 
will of course be outgrown, and give place to the same state 
of mind on new manifestations from the Unknown. A lead- 
ing psychical researcher holds that it is a student’s business 
to make up his mind on this subject, and stick to it until new 
discoveries change it. That, perhaps minus the qualifications 
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regarding new discoveries, is the state of mind of the danger- 
ous mystic, and probably has impeded the usefulness of the 
eminent researcher who holds to it. 

Imperator & Co. don’t look to me as nearly genuine as the 
controls who are known to have lived. There seems the same 
difference that there is between a painting out of an artist’s 
imagination, and a portrait from a real model. 

Of course if Moses and Mrs. Piper and her sitters created 
them, they were not in the assumed “ spirit world” for G. P. 
and Hodgson and “ George Eliot,” to become acquainted with 
and so their allusions to them must come from meeting them 
in the medium’s mind. I have already given my guess as to 
George Eliot’s place there. 

But whatever I may feel regarding the genuineness of the 
controls, does not traverse what I feel regarding their theo- 
logical views and tastes: I have absolute confidence in the 
genuineness of the Pope, but in his theological views and 
tastes, he has the misfortune to differ from me, and even 
probably would endure that misfortune with equanimity if he 
were aware of it. Now the idea that as soon as anybody gets 
into the other world, he “ knows it all,” is about played out; 
and the fact that a control does not “ know it all,” and is sub- 
ject to some of the aberrations he was subject to here, is to 
me no detraction from genuineness, but is even beginning to 
take on, in my perverted terminology, something of an “ evi- 
dential ” look, and to my homely emotions, rather a comforting 
one. I have several valued friends whose hands are rough and 
not always clean, who would feel very uneasy if they had to 
go to court, but who are going to Heaven if anybody is. Now 
if, according to the old conceptions, they were to go to the court 
of the Most High, it would take a miracle to make them at 
ease there. But miracles too are played out since evolution 
came in, and I expect to find, in the next world, these friends 
and my old friends G. P. and Hodgson, very much the same 
vort of good fellows they were here, with all their lovable 
faults, but somewhat relieved from their unlovable ones; and 
if their lovable ones include believing in such characters, real 
or imaginary, as Imperator & Co., so much the better for 
Imperator & Co., and not a whit the worse that I can see for 
the genuineness of G. P. and Hodgson. I knowea good many 
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substantial people who believe in a good many characters whose 
existence is exceedingly doubtful, but that belief does not 
weaken my faith in the substantiality of those who hold it. 

But G. P., and Hodgson later as control, profeas to be seeing 
and talking with these people constantly! So did Moses when 
he was here, and he was genuine enough here. He may have 
been fooled, but if he was, he lost none of his own actuality. 
And if the controls G. P. and Hodgson are fooled in the same 
way, I don’t see how it affects their genuineness, any more 
than it affected the genuineness of Moses incarnate. 

But it's not a very inviting state of affairs over there, if 
they could be so fooled!” Perhaps we hadn’t better attempt 
to pass on the state of affaira from any one feature: its com- 
plexities and possibilities, even from the little some of us sup- 
pose ourselves to know, are beyond us. 

But don’t some researchers seem inconsistent in accepting 
the modern idea of the interchangeable fluidity of mind, and 
still applying a rigidity in questions affecting the controls 
that they would not apply even regarding living men? The 
whole subject, however, is, so far, little more than a mass of 
inconsistencies, 

Miscellaneous Items 

These notes contain an account of a haunted house, where 
the idea is given that controls can manifest in such places only 
when one of the occupants happens to be a medium. I have 
not made room to treat specifically of hauntings, but some 
little light may be thrown upon them incidentally in what I - 
have been able to say of telekinesis and visions. That there is 
enough in the subject to justify more sttention than it has 
received, I am confident. 

The notes contain many declarations of the desire of 
“gpirits” to open communication through anybody whom 
they find having “light.” 

There is abundance of such little by-plays from the con- 
trols as: “I heard you particularly well then,” or: “ Say that 
again, please!” I don’t consider these put up,” and am 
crass enough to give them some “ evidential ” weight. 

Some control, not worth while to hunt up again, says that 
the sonl originates at the union of the ovum and the sperma- 
tozoön. The Law, I believe, regards that eompound as a 
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human being having rights, and the control’s dictum may 
have been telepathic or teloteropathic; but the dictum is 
somewhat arbitrary, and not entirely in accordance with what 
I have quoted and suggested in Chapter III. 

The notes also contain some rather striking instances of 
the control “ knowing better” than the sitter, but I have prob- 
ably quoted enough elsewhere, though now while writing, for 
this belated insertion, what may be the last words of my long 
task, I wish that I had devoted more attention to that feature, 
and hope that some of my readers may. It is perhaps as evi- 
dential as anything we have, at least of inflow from the Cos- 
mic Soul, which comes very near to meaning immortality—in 
some mode of life beyond our clear appreciation and our 
anthropomorphic preconceptions, and, not impossibly, beyond 
our broadest desires, 


The following scraps are suggestive as well as amusing— 
suggestive mainly of chaos, however, it seems to me. 
June 25, 1894. 
“Present: R. H., W. R. N. Phinuit appears. As he comes 
H. calla into his [the medium's. H. H.] ear: 
„O One-ery, two-ery, ickery am 
Fillazy, Follazy, nicholas jam 
Queeby, Quawby Irish man 
Tickle’em, Tackle’em—Buck. 
[Phinuit recognizes Billie, but is puzzled by this token of H.’s 
presence] Billie, have you turned into Hodgson!“ (R. H.: 
Hello, Dr., I was only playing a joke on you, and that’s where 
you got left too.) [Phinuit laughs heartily and evidently ap- 
preciates the joke as well as anyone.]” 


“TG. P. writes] ‘How are you, H.—how are you my good 
friend [shakes hands]... got something for you...all right... 
tell Dr. to keep quiet H. while I am hearing voices.“ 


June 19, 1895. 

“ [Phinuit and W. R. N.] (You know, Doctor, most scientific 
men don’t believe in you spirits at all.) ‘I know that. But 
what do they think I am? Don't they believe in me? (They 
think you’re just one of the medium’s dreams. She gets to 
sleep and dreams she’s a French Doctor.) Oh my [with infinite 
disgust], people had better say it again. I’m individually, 
distinctly, absolutely my own self, I have nothing at all to do 
with that woman: the body is light to me, it is illuminated. 
(Are you talking to the light?) I’m right inside the body. 
(But Mr, Pelham says he isn’t.) You see my hand [holding 
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it up], that's my hand. When George comes I'll go out to keep 
the people away and hold the machine. When I take the hand[? 

you can divide the light. He takes that part of the light an 

uses it. Ill tell you another thing. While George talks to 
you, if it was not for interruption I could talk at the same time. 
George’s thoughts have no more to do with mine than yours 
have. (Can you read my thoughts?) I know your whole 
thoughts. [Elsewhere Phinuit denies this flatly several times, 
and here he goes on to compromise. H.H.] I can’t tell the 
individual thoughts as well. [To George] You keep quiet, 
George, you’ll have plenty of time to write. That George, he 
says you seem more clear than before as if your body was 
double and your mind was acting rapidly. Your spirit looks 
light. Do you ses my friend Captain in the body, Billie? 
(You mean Prof. Lodge?) Yes. (No, I don’t know him.) 
Won’t you give my warmest love, and tell him I’d like to hear 
from him, like to have a message from him, and anything I 
can do for him I'd be glad to do, or give him advice. Here's 
George whistling around, he wants to write. [Hand has been 
twitching for some time. I ask Phinuit if George is coming in. 

No, he’s only walking around the light and just whistling an 

singing and talking to himself. (How does he make the differ- 
ence between writing and talking?) He can talk closer than 
I can, he has no ties and no weight to hold him down, like this 
88 body of medium]. Very wonderful and bright, that 
ellow George. You tell the Captain and Fred I wish they d 
send me a message besides what I see from their thoughts. I 
want everybody to be good and true to themselves; then there 
are no regrets here, but the soul is weak.“ £ 


Last Clear Glimpses of G. P. 
The following bits of chaff are not what some people con- 
sider evidential, though some other people may: 


June 25, 1894, Hodgson and Newbold sitting. 

(N.;: Mr. Pelham, I wish to find a lady to whom this book 
belonged. It is important.) [Shows book.] .. important 
III wee... [to H.] Would you do this for me were you here 
(R. H.: I think I would, George.) Do you think so H. would 
you, what rubbish H. you are too fond of your old body you 
old rascal but this is the time I caught you napping [H. and 
N. laugh.] (H.: Are you sure you aren't napping yourself, 
George?) not much. . . I like it when they get out of my way 
I don’t mind much I would not have your body anyway, not 
much (N.: Well, I think it’s a pretty fair sort of body.) Yes 
but this is a joke on him because I haven’t one just now 
(H.: Well, you needn’t talk, George, your body is a puff of gas, 
—a sort of gaseous mass.) Well I like it and I won’t swop 
with you H. Adieu. [Phinuit reappears grumbling] I never 
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aw the like of that fellow George. There's another here trying 
to say something but he gave no chance at all. When he geta 
hold he keepa hold I tell you Hodgson. (R. H.: Dr. take this 
book won't you and find the person whose influence is on it.) 
All right, Hodgson, Pll surprise you both next time...she 
taught in the body. TIl find her Hodgson and talk with her and 
tell you all about her. Oh Billie I never saw a fellow like you. 
Oh you have so many here that want to talk to you. Every day 
there is a new one...a perfect crowd (N.: Give them my love 
Dr. and tell them I hope to come over myself and see them after 
awhile.) [Phinuit bursts into a harsh laugh] Oh Billie don't 
you worry about that. That's just one thing you can be sure 
You can’t help coming Billie no matter how much you 
we to [Continues chuckling] You’ve got to go through what 
we've all gone through, Never mind, Billie, you'll never be 
sorry you came. 


June 17, 1895. Newbold sitting. G. P. in 8 

(How do you make a difference between writing and talk - 
ing!) ‘I do not understand. Bh ao repeated. There 
seems ...is no difference to me. I only know that I am writing 
by having been told so by Hodgson. (So that is purely acci- 
dental?) Certainly. Did you not see me bow my head to 
H—1 (When H. went out?) Certainly. (But George you 
didn’t bow, you waved your hand?) Don’t you understand the 
difference between a fellow’s head and feet for instance? (Did 
you try to bow) Did. Certainly, bowed my head of course, so. 
Hand rises and bends towards imaginary Hodgson.] (Well 
it did not look like a bow here.) What then? That’s my head, 
you goose. Je both laugh.] (Well, in fact the medium’s band 
rose up and bowed or waved.) Well, I'll be hanged, if that 
doesn’t get me.... Well, I’ll have to give this up as beaten... 
I am beaten. (Never mind, we understood.) Well, you are 
clever, if it looked that way.. .. Well I am glad to know you 
any way. Question? (What is Phinuit about while you talk to 
the light?) Phinuit He's talking to John H. and a little 
million others at the same time helping me hold them back 
and keep them from interrupting me. 

Ch aes (What sort of conduct in this life prepares best for 
the other?) Conduct?...They should lead the best and high- 
est, purest and noblest life when in the protoplasm body [If 
you don’t believe (I’m not sure I do) that G. P. was talking, ask 
yourself: How does Mrs. Piper reserve this use of “ protoplasm ” 
for G. P. among all her characters? H. H.] or else there is a 
distinction after the ethereal ego leaves it, in other words they 
are earth bound or drawn to earth in thought more than they 
would be otherwise. For example, see how I have lingered, yet 
I cannot say that I am unhappy, because I wish to enlighten 
the world on psychological subjects as much as possible, and I 
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could not have done so had I been a perfect man. (Does not 
that seem rather hard?) hard, not to me. I enjoy it. (Sup- 
pose a perfect man wanted to do the work you are doing, what 
then?) Well, there are no perfect men. (No, but more perfect. 
Suppoee they wished to come back?) Well, they would but not 
to the extent that I could for instance. Then that does not 
explain it all by any means. Some are... how can I aay this? 
[Note as he goes on, the touch of modesty! This, of course, 
was put up” by Mrs. Piper(?) H.H.] (Suppose you leave it 
until to-morrow, and think how to put it.) Some are more 
intellectual than others, some have greater and more interest 
in these subjects than others, some have more friends here than 
others, also some are more intense, have more feeling and are, 
in other words, more intense... have more intense feeling for 
friends than others, such was the case with yours truly—under- 


stand! 
June 21, 1895. 

“TG. P. writes] I am here with you. . . Say old chap, I 
suppose you think that I am only—(left hand has clenched a 
fist and is slowly approaching right|]—tell John H. to keep 
out please. [N. grasps-left hand and says ‘Mr. H., George 
says kindly go out for the present as he wishes to talk.’ Left 
hand relaxes; right hand writes, feebly], all right, to please 
you George I will.’” 

April 23, 1897. Hodgson sitting. 

(Rector) ‘We would warn you not to rely too much upon 
the statements made as tests so called by your friend George. 
He is too far away from your earth now to be clear in regard 
to tests, test conditions, etc. His spirit is pure, his mind ein- 
cere, his whole life hers is one of honor and one to be respected 
by us all. Yet we would speak the truth and say his work in 
your field is done. No one whom we know is more active or 
more sincere, yet friend let us say once more that while his 
intentions are the very best, the conditions are such as to render 
it impossible for him to reach you as he would like. He has 
passed beyond....... oe 


May 20, 1897. Hodgson sitting. 

OE Tao No spirit should ever be allowed to use the voice of 
any medium unless they have passed beyond the earthly sphere 
(By so doing injury is likely to be wrought on the medium’s 
physical) Yes, unmistakable harm. Friend, we have nour- 
ished, tended and protected this body from the earliest moment 
of our attraction, also thine own. Let us ask if thou hast not 
geen greater improvement from thine observation (H. Says he 
has, both Mrs. P. and he are better etc. that he could not have 
stood the drain so long otherwise etc.) No friend it would not 
have been possible because of the conditions. They were so 
unsettled and inharmonious with the higher intelligences. It 
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was high time that the higher activities were called upon. 
Much harm had carried on for many years i.e. to the 
physical due to the undeveloped condition of the leading con- 
trol, yet to repeat the ancient adage, “ No great loss without 
some small gain.” Thou couldst have gone on for years with 
the same results had not thy friend (G. P.) appeared upon 
the scene to lend a helping hand yet he (Phinuit) was ofttimes 
misjudged and not infrequently perplexed by the baser and 
lower minds of mortals.... We never fail to offer up our thanks 
to Him for the privileges he allowed thy friend Pelham....... 

„He is still holding thy interests at heart. He never fails 
to speak of thee and about thee in the most tender and endear- 
ing terms. . . . He is now going on to the higher and happier 
realm where in due time he will be well rewarded for his never 
ending patience, persistence and sincerity. (G. P. is represented 
as sending messages to his friends. H. replies in like manner 
and sends also love from W. R. N.) Friend thou knowest not 
the happiness these expressions coming from the human hearts 
of mortals will give to him.’” 

June 8, 1897. 

“ (G. P.) ‘Iam still with you but oh so changed. I may not 
have the pleasure of seeing you in this way for a long time i. e. 
much longer. H.H.) I am here now for the purpose of clearing 
up my own messages. ... Give my love to Billie (Newbold) and 
tell him that his interests will always be mine. I am glad to 
see him so happy. (Messages to many friends)...I will try 
and reach you through the second light [Beginning of pass 
sentence] Do not accept anything as coming from me unless I 
give you this. I have been trying to tell Billie for some time 
and hope to yet. He has light. (I know it.)’” 


G. P. reappears after a long absence. 

Nov. 24, 1898. Hodgson and Newbold sitting. 

“Give heaps of love to Billie and tell him I have a great 
deal to tell him and tell him how grateful I am. I have a great 
deal to thank him for (Apparently for work in earlier sittings 
under difficult conditions. W. R. N. tells H. all is clear sailing 
for him now. H. says I do not know that anything is abso- 
lutely fixed.) We do. We do but you do not, so we laugh ah ah 
ah. (Well, who is it that laughs?) I do. Q. does. Fred 
smiles and John H—— grins. So we are all happy and 
pleased. 


Hodgson’s Family and Friends 


A couple of lines back is an allusion to “ Q,” who can now 
be frankly designated as Hodgson's early love. She first 
appeared in Chapter XXIX. There also appeared his cousin 
Fred, who also “ smiled ” with Q and the other friends in the 
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above paragraph, and from whom a message is given in an 
early page of this chapter. 

Hodgson refrained from publishing other alleged communi- 
cations from these friends, and some from members of his 
family. Now that he is gone, and presumably past any care 
for reticence, his executor authorizes me to give the few that 
are accessible. 

His second Piper report has generally been taken to base 
his conversion to spiritism on the G. P. utterances. It cannot 
be doubted that the withheld matter also had its influence 
in enabling him not only to overcome the negative implica- 
tions of the Wilde and Myers letters, but to take seriously 
much in the manifestations of Imperator and Co. which seems 
to me preposterous. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there was much elee in those manifestations for which even 
such 4 critic as James had great respect. 

Before you judge Hodgson, try to put yourself in his place. 

The following purports to be from a nephew: 


May 27, 1897. 

“We bring to thee a little child who is desirous of speaking. 
He is a relative of thine own. Come here Uncle Richard and 
tell me about those large, very large balla and where they are. 
pgs you had in the body?) Yes, nat I cannot find any of 

them. They must all be lost in the garden. [Gives name of 
ALERIO—should be ERIC.] (Did you —— talk to me before?) 
Yes, once, but not as I do now. I told brother Leigh to say 
ny words for me. [H. Mentions cap, drum and horse, which 

re recognized with excitement.] My whistle....My picture 
beck Richard and Robin were two brave men, hey sleep 
in bed the clock strikes ten. (Who used to say that?) 1 did 
for Leigh. 

PTEI Grandpa i is here and such a good kind man. He tells 
us Jong stories about God [Says he helps his sister Enid to 
write.] (Tell me more about the nursery book.) I forgot who 
tore it. I threw it down behind my little bed but I did not 
tear it Uncle Richard. I saw the Old Woman who lived in 
a shoe in it and do you forget Primrose Hill was dirty? What 
ia that big black thing you wear Uncle Richard? (Where?) 
All over your pretty white body. (Do you mean my clothes?) 
Is that what you call it? Well, they must be very heavy clothes. 
(Perhaps you mean my heavy body?) Does it pain? (Because 
it is so heavy?) Yes, I think you cannot run very fast. (Not 
as fast as you. How do you move?) I walk about all over the 
gardens here, and sometimes I run very fast.. . . . Mamma 
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wears a heavy thing like you... (All the people in my world 
$ woar. them, dan 't they?) Yes. Why don’t they take them off 
and come into this light place, Uncle Richard.. . Tell my 
Mamma I love her so much, also my sister. I cannot think 
any more now. Don’t let her pull my hair when she brushes 
it. Nance. Goodbye. Catch me now. Aleric. A bright lad 
that but memories will linger.” 


The following claims to be from a cousin: 
June 9, 1897. 


“Do you recall her? (Yes, indeed.) She is here beside (What 
is her first name, Rector?) Ellen, E. V. E. V. Osborne as she 
speaks it if I mew it distinctly. Speak to her kindly. (Is this 
Mrs. Osborn or me Osborn?) Mrs, [I] (Is that Mrs.¥) 
Speak kindly. [Question repeated] Miss. Miss. No Mrs. 
I do not get a distinct sound as yet. Wait a moment. Yea, 
Mies. (Miss?) Yes Miss. (Where did) I used to know the 
mortal man here. (Whereabouts 1) I used to know Australia 
Well (Did you visit at our house!) Yes, help me to reach 
you and I will help you. (Is this Gertrude Osborn?) [Much 
excitement] Yes, Yes Yes Yes I know Mies [Q] I am 
with her now. [Excitement then calm. 

„Where and what place is this to which I have come and to 
which I am so strongly attracted. Oh friend you know very 
little as yet. What a change has come over me, Oh what a 
change! My soul lives, my body lies in clay. My thoughts 
go flying through a world of space. My soul is so free, I feel 
like a bird on its wings flying everywhere, seeing 
yet recalling few. Oh, what a beautiful place this is, so light, 
go really light, so very light and I am so free. Who will mies 
met Ah, no one should. I have no pain. It was all a dream 
a huge delirium, I am free. Oh, do you know why I come here. 
I found the portals open. I glided through. But oh, it made 
my head whirl so terribly. I felt for the moment that I was 
going through it all again. I never was so free before. What 

n I say? what can I dof Oh, I hear them singing and all 
S I am 80 free, I am 80 free.” 


About 1895 “Q” began ostensibly to manifest through 
Mrs. Piper, and Hodgson devoted a large share of his modest 
income to personal sittings. The reports of these were prob- 
ably seen by only very few of his friends, but are, I under- 
stand, in the possession of the S. P. R. 

Touching the appearance of Q after so many years in 
which, so far as we know, she had made only a couple of 
faint manifestations in Hodgson’s early sittings, one ration- 
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alistic interpretation would of course be that during the 
period when Hodgson had no faith in Q’s continued existence, 
and sought the love of “ Huldah” for what he assumed to 
be the score or two of his remaining years, his mind did 
not contain much that would telepathically provoke from 
Mra. Piper reactions simulating Q. When he first sat with 
Mrs. Piper, of course, Q had enough of a place in his mind 
to awaken some reactions from Mrs. P., but after his dis- 
appointment with Huldah,“ and amid the strong sugges- 
tions of a future life starting in the G. P. experience, that 
place greatly expanded: his mind followed the course through 
which “on revient toujours d ses premiers amours, and 
Mrs. Piper echoed his stronger longings for Q. 

On the other hand, the spiritist and teleologist would 
perhaps put the matter something in this way:—Life is a 
discipline. Hodgson's early loss of Q was part of the dis- 
cipline. Q did not want to interfere with it, perhaps could 
not, before it had done a certain measure of its “ perfect 
work,” but in the fullness of time, she appeared. 

If I had to form a tentative opinion, it would be in the 
shape of a guess that both these theories may be right—a 
guess which will have more meaning if you finish this book, 
than it can have now. 

Whatever may be the interpretation, one friend to whom 
Hodgson showed the reports of the sittings, and for whose 
judicial-mindedness I can vouch, says that they were most 
impressive and often very touching,” and believes that it was 
really they, more than the G. P. sittings, which converted 
Hodgson to spiritism and, in the words of another friend, 
already quoted, “made him a saint.” 

If, then, in this pragmatic age, the sittings with Q are 
to be known by their fruits, their genuineness has heavy 
claims. 

Plainly relations had ostensibly been resumed before the 
following. It is all that I find in the notes of that period 
now in possession of Professor Newbold. The fragment, 
however, throws many suggestive lights on the whole experi- 
ence, even upon Hodgson's view of Imperator, and makes 
at least one of that personage’s scoffing critica look upon 
him for the moment with respect. 
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Mch. 6, 1897. 

Q. writes, Refers to violets, little white lilies, pinks, and 
asks after large red flowers. Very red in color with little stripes 
through it. Assents to tulip. R. H. put in his room four days 
before, violets, pansies and one tulip, intending them for Q. 
The tulip wilted very abruptly. 

Imperator. . I send thy friend to thee. May the blessing 
of God be upon her dear head, and God in His mercy protect 
thee, my friend, and thee in holiness. ILS. D.“ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
PROFESSOR HYSLOP’S REPORT 


Pe. XVI consists entirely of reports and comments by 
Professor J. H. Hyslop, late of Columbia University and 
moving spirit of the second American 8. P. R. The reports 
are mainly of sittings with Mrs. Piper and experiments bear- 
ing thereupon. These accounts, like those of almost all medi- 
umistic communications, contain little or no verifiable matter 
that cannot be explained by telepathy from some incarnate 
intelligence. But this consideration loses much of its weight 
in face of the standard question how a communication could 
be verifiable if the knowledge were not in some incarnate 
mind. 

The communications almost all relate to the ordinary ex- 
periences of Professor Hyslop’s immediate ancestral family— 
persons of more than average intelligence and character, living 
in an average Western rural community. This material is of 
course not in itself as interesting as that proceeding from 
London, Boston, and the universities in both the Cambridges. 
The rural material, however, is far from lacking in evidential 
and dramatic features, though for obvious reasons I do not 
draw from it as freely as from the other. In reading it, 
probably because of admiration of an occasional dramatic 
glow over the gray background, I for the first time realized 
that if the medium gets her material from the sitter’s mind, 
it seems at least as probable that he works it into dramatic 
shape as that she does; and the alternative is not merely 
between the spiritistic hypothesis and the hypothesis of the 
medium having dramatic power more exact and comprehensive 
(not more poetic, of course) than that of Shakespere or Sopho- 
cles, but aleo the harder hypothesis (the difficulty increasing 
geometrically with each successful sitter) that, for all we 
know, each sitter is as much entitled to be credited with this 
power as the medium. The improbability of this may well be 
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weighed against the improbability of the spiritistic hypothesis. 

Professor Hyslop has studied his sittings with an interest 
rivaling that of any other investigator, but the result, while 
of value to the student, is not stimulating reading for the 
average man. I shall extract a few specimens, however, for 
special reasons. 

The first thing out of the ordinary which I come acroas, 
is a weakness in the stilted phraseology of Rector (Pr. XVI, 
311): “ May God be with thee both.” Then Prudens takes 
a turn at the same thing (p. 312) : “ Good morrow, friends of 
earth. We greet thee again.” Then Rector turns up again 
with similar grammar (p. 324): “ Good morrow, friends of 
earth. We hail thes once more.” And again (p. 335): 
Good morrow, friends, we meet thee once more.” All about 
as superfluous as ungrammatical | 

I don’t know whether to take this bad grammar as evi- 
dential or not. It is about on a level with their sentimental 
bombast, and tends to make them appear consistent individu- 
alities. So far as I know, there’s nothing unusual the matter 
with Mrs. Piper’s grammar, and certainly nothing with Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s. 

But on thie subject, G. P. and Professor Hyslop make 
some interesting remarks (Pr. XVI, 441): 8. = Professor 
mre H. or R. H. = Hodgeon. 


[G. P. communicating] : Mr. Hyslop and hie wife ie here, 
are here 2 points at the is and are] and . . if I fail grammat- 
ically, H., it is owing to the machine. Hear. Cannot always 
make it work just right.“ (R. H.: Yes, I understand, George.) 
[This consciousness of a grammatical mistake and the correc- 
tion of it are no less astounding when you are able to watch the 
conditions cman which they occur, than the readiness with 
which the change of personality takes place. Besides, they fit in 
so nicely with what we know of G. P.'s intellectual tastes and 
habits—J.H.H.] [See Pr.XIII,363,]” 


This passage referred to, in Pr. XIII, is as follows: 


G. P. [After a reference to Mr. Marte.] Cosmical weather 
interests both he and I—me—him—I know it all. Don’t you see 
J correct these. Well, I am not less intelligent now. But there 
are many difficulties. I am far clearer on all points than I was 
shut up in the prisoned body. (Prisoned? prisoning or im- 
prisoning you ought to eay.) No, I don’t mean to get it that 
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way you n I have spelled it wrong. Prisoned 
body. Prisoning. See here, H. Don't view me with a critic’s 
orm Be but pass my ' imperfections by.” Of course I know all that 
as well as anybody on your sphere. (Of course.) Well I think 
so. I tell you, old fellow, it don’t do to pick all these little 
errors too much when they amount to nothing in one way. You 
have light enough and brain enough I know to understand my 
explanations of being shut up in this body [the medium’s now, 
his own alluded to above. H.H.] dreaming as it were and trying 
to help on Science.“ 

Other controls have attributed bad spelling to the illiteracy 
of their mediums as well as to the general difficulties of the 
situation. 

The first of the foregoing remarks by G. P. came during 
an interlude when Professor Hyslop’s father had been speak- 
ing. (It is most convenient in the accounts of sittings to 
name the alleged dramatis persone as if they were what they 
purport to be. No opinion on that point need be inferred. 
Probably I’ve said this before, and probably shall say it again.) 
The following had occurred (Pr. XVI, 440-1) : 

“(S.: Who is speaking now?) R. [Rector. H.-H.]: ‘It is 
father who is speaking now. te} But he seems a little 
dazed? G. P.: ‘I am coming, H., to help out. (R. H.: 
Thanks, George, we shall be glad.) How are you? (R. H.; 
First rate. We shall be glad to have your help.) All well... 
[This interruption by G. P. during a few moments’ respite 
for my father is an interesting feature of the case.. H. H.] * 

I copy this bit partly because it illustrates a frequent oc- 
currence—the apparent dazing of the control—perhaps by 
the novelty of the situation, perhaps by the clamor of other 
controls around him, perhaps by fatigue of either control or 
medium, perhaps by slackening of the trance—and the inter- 
vention of somebody, most frequently G. P. or Rector, to 
help things along. Professor Hyslop’s remarke on the subject 
I think worth careful attention (Pr. XVI, 211f.): 

In these sudden interruptions G. P. appears as an interme- 
diary to interpret, correct, or transmit something which Rector, 
the amanueneis does not hear,’ and by signing his own initials 
to the message, or statement, he reveals just the evidence of 
another personality and independent intelligence which would 
be so natural on the spiritistie theory, but not to be expected 
d priori either of the telepathic hypothesis or of its combination 
with secondary personality....... 
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“The statement of my father on May 29th (Pr.XVI,419), ‘I 
am speaking to some other man who is speaking for me,’ might 
possibly imply the presence of G. P., though possibly Rector was 
intended. But on May 30th my cousin, Robert McClellan, gives 
G. P.'s full name—George Pelham (pseudonym)—and remarks 
that he is assisting. A moment later, right in the midst of a 
communication from my cousin, whose messages were badly con- 
fused, G. P. suddenly interjects the statement: Look out, H, 
I am here. G. P. + [Imperator] sent me some moments ago. 
(Pr.XVI,428.) Then again a few minutes later, while Rector 
was struggling to get the name McClellan clear and could only 
get McAllen, G. P. shouts out, so to speak, as an intermediary 
to aid Rector, Sounds like MeLellen. G. P.“ and my cousin 
acknowledges its correctness by saying: ‘ Yes, I am he.’ 

At the close of my cousin’s communications G. P.'s presence 
and influence are evident in the sentence declaring: ‘The ma- 
chine is not right, H.,“ which Dr. Hodgson took to refer to the 
need of a fresh pencil, and he accordingly gave one. This occurs 
in the interval between the departure of my cousin and the 
arrival of my father (p. 429) [i. s., in Pr. XVI. H. H.]. 

“Tn the same sitting (p. 434) the name of my half-sister was 
given. There was considerable trouble with it on Rector’s part, 
as he stumbled about between the false attempts Abbie,’ Ad- 
die,’ and ‘ Nabbie,’ until G. P. suddenly interrupted him with the 
statement: Yes, but let me hear it, and I will get it. G. P? 
He then gave the name Hattie’ and followed it with Harriet,’ 
when I acknowledged that it was nearly correct, alluding to the 
‘Hattie’ in particular, but without saying so. I asked that it be 
spelled out. Then immediately was written: Hettie. G. P., 
spelling it in capitals, and I expressed satisfaction with it, recog- 
nizing that this was the proper nickname for Henrietta, which 
she was always called. But as if still uncertain about it, the 
fact being that father never called her ‘ Hettie,’ G. P. continued: 
‘Ett 1] Hettie. G.P.’...... 

in in the sitting of June 6th, before my father appeared, 
aad just as Rector had lained how we should ask certain 
questions when my father should announce himself, G. P. sud- 
denly interjected a greeting and some questions directed to Dr. 
Hodgson, the colloquy being as follows :— H. —— how are you? 
I have just been called upon to lend a helping hand. You see I 
am wholly isolated from you. (R. H.: Good, George, were you 
here last time?) For a few moments, I helped a man named 
Charles, but I did not get a chance to say How de do, H. (R. 
: All right, George.) I am going after the elderly gentle- 
man. Look out for me. (R. H.: We will.) Got those theories 
all straightened out yet, H (R. H.: Pretty fairly.) Iam going. 
Auf wiedersehen. G. P.“ (p. 468) My father then appeared with 
the appropriate message, ‘I am coming, James... 
“ Another sudden interruption, signed by G. P.’s initials, 
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occurred on June 7th. It was in the midst of the confusion 
incident to the attempt at giving the name of my stepmother. 
My father, evidently appreciating his difficulty in the situation, 
remarked: ‘I feel the necessity of speaking as clearly as possible, 
James, and I will do my best to do so? G. P. probably fearing 
that my father was not yet clear enough to do what he wished, 
suddenly cautioned him with the advice: Wait a bit,“ and as 
Dr. Hodgson interpreted the word ‘wait’ as ‘said,’ Q. P. re- 
peated the yaris signing it: 1 a bit. G. P? Father then 
proceeded with his explanation of the mistake about my step- 
mother, all the parties on the ‘ other side’ assuming, apparently, 
that he was clear enough for the task. 

„In all these interpositiona of G. P. the marks of an indepen- 
ent intelligence are very indicative. There is in them nothing 
like the character of either the inexperienced communicator 
or Rector, the amanuensis, nor is there any definite resemblance 
to either secondary personality in general or to intercommunica- 
tion between two personalities in the same subject. They are 
the interference of a spectator and helper on his own responsi- 
bility, when he sees that he can effect a clear message that is 
misunderstood or not clearly obtained by Rector. Such dramatic 
play, involving the personal equation of the real individual G. P. 
as known when living, and here kept distinct from that of 
Rector and others, is a characteristic not easily explicable on any 
but the spiritistic theory, especially when it includes the trans- 
mission of evidential data.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
MR. PIDDINGTON'S REPORT ON MRS. THOMPSON 


Axsour the time we have been considering, in 1899 and 
1900, there took place at Hampstead, London, England, with 
Mrs. Edmond Thompson, a series of sittings which are re- 
ported in Pr. XVII and XVIII. Mrs. Thompson has not 
given nearly as many sittings as Mrs. Piper, or any profes- 
sional ones; consequently the range of her phenomena is not 
as wide, but I don’t know a more entertaining piece of lit- 
erature from which to get an idea of mediumistic phenomens 
(or from which to get a couple of hours’ good reading) than 
Mr. Piddington’s admirable account of Mrs. Thompson’s sit- 
tings. Part XLVII of Pr. XVIII is well worth the inter- 
ested reader’s procuring. It was preceded in Pr. XVII by 
reports of the same medium from Myers, Dr. van Eeden, 
Messrs. J. O. Wilson and Piddington, Dr. Hodgson, Miss 
Alice Johnson and Mrs. Verrall, which, though excellent, are 
much briefer and less studied than the one in Pr. XVIII: 
so our limited space can probably be best utilized by quoting 
mainly from Pr. XVIII. 

At the period reported, Mrs. Thompson, daughter of an 
architect and wife of an importer, was a little over thirty 
years old, in fine health, a good mother and housekeeper, 
fond of bicycling and the theater and the other amusements 
of young English ladies in comfortable circumstances, and 
without any external characteristic indicative of her extraor- 
dinary powers—powers which Myers declares (Pr. XVII, 69), 
and few if any students will differ with him, constitute “a 
trust placed in the hands of individuals selected by some 
law as yet unknown.” Yet this vigorous, sprightly, common- 
sense young woman was in the habit of seeing writing on 
walls, pictures in crystal balls, spirit-like” visions; of writ- 
ing automatically, and, without the slightest provocation, tum- 
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bling into trance and delivering heteromatic measages by pen 


or voice. 
Of the crystal ball visions Myers says (Pr. XVII, 70): 
~“ Sentences sometimes appear; which, oddly enough, look to 
Mrs. Thompson (who alone has seen them) just like scraps of 
coarse 1 though a piece of newspaper were held 
beneath the ball 

This is eats my own experience in dreams. The sen- 
tences are not incoherent, but have had no significance that 
I remember. 

So far as I can recall, the Pr. S. P. R. contain no report of 
physical phenomena from Mrs. Thompson. But Podmore, in 
The Newer Spiritualism, published in 1910, says that this was 
due to the objections of Mr. Thompson, who, in 1910, was no 
longer living, and whose death was regarded as removing the 
ban of secrecy. Podmore thereupon gives accounts of mani- 
festations by her of virtually the whole range of physical phe- 
nomena, including even materialization and elongation, but not 
levitation. He uses reports prepared by Mr. F. W. Thurston, 
M.A., at whose house, in 1897 and 1898, most of the sittings 
occurred (New. Spir., 186f.): 

“In a dim light in which we could just distinguish one 
another,” Mr. Thureton’s dead sister Clare distributed flowers, 
touched the persons present, and used “the direct voice” 
which 
“as her power increased...gained strength and timbre... 
loud but sweet, and with a mannerism of utterance noticeably 
distinct from that of Mrs, T.... All this while Mrs. T. was in 
full consciousness, but she kept exclaiming that she felt all 
hollow’; and another thing she noticed was that whenever 
‘Clare’s’ fingers touched anyone she distinctly felt a pricking 
sensation in her body, very similar to her experiences when she 
had been placed once on an insulating stool and charged with 
8 and persons had touched her to make sparks come 


« Wks my sister ‘Clare’ was still touching my hand and 
talking to me, ‘ Nelly’s’ voice was suddenly heard by her 
father’s side, saying, ‘I am here’; and both father and mother 
were in raptures to feel the touch of the vanished hand of their 
little daughter caressing 


This is corroborated by Mr. and Mrs. A., who were present. 
Touching materialization and even elongation, though I 
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have suggested considerations in Chapter X that may account 
for them, my judgment is in suspense, and the attribution of 
them—in the dark as usual—to Mrs. Thompson, detracts just 
a shade from my confidence in her heteromatic speech and 
writing ; but even Podmore does not let her physical phenom- 
ena prevent his saying of the other phenomena (New. Spir., 
p. 198): 


“ There seems, indeed, little doubt that Mrs. Thompson must 
be placed in the same category as Mrs. Piper, and that the ex- 
planation that will eventually be found to fit the facts in the 
one case must be applied to the other also.” 


Hodgson had six sittings with Mrs. Thompson in 1900. 
There was nothing in them as interesting as I shall report 
from other sitters, and he thought that there was fraud. This 
was during his skeptical period, before the G. P. manifesta- 
tions converted him to spiritism. 

Touching these sittings, Mr. Piddington remarks (Pr. 
XVIII, 105-6) : 


“T am not at all surprised that Mrs. Thompson’s trance should 
not have impressed Dr. Hodgson as genuine. So easy, and aud- 
den, so entirely unannounced, as a rule, is the transition from 
the medium’s waking to her entranced state, and, except on rare 
occasions, 80 free from any, at least apparent, physical discom- 
fort, and so alert her attention and behavior during the trance 
that to one accustomed to Mrs. Piper's trance Mrs, Thompson 
might well appear to be 

_ “But not only to one era to the deep and dramatic 
form of trance displayed by Mrs. Piper might Mra. Thompson’s 
trance be unconvincing, but also to one who, having had but 
little experience of mediumistic trances, was biassed by precon- 
ceived notions of what a trance ought to be. 

t (Nore. In his recent work, Hypnotism: Its History, Prac- 
tice and Theory, Dr. J. Milne Bramwell maintains that, in some 
cases where only the very slightest hypnosis has been induced, 
and even where no certain trace of it has been detected, sugges- 
tion yields therapeutic results as striking as in the case of 
patients who have been deeply hypnotized. Thus the view that 
the exercise of supernormal faculty need not be accompanied by 
either profound or even slight trance [Foster apparently had 
none at all. H. H.] would fall into line with Dr. Bramwell's ob- 
servations if, with Myers, we attribute both response to curative 
suggestions, and supernormal faculties generally to the activities 

of the subliminal consciousness.) ” 
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Other authorities have expressed themselves as follows 
first, Sir Oliver Lodge (Pr. XVII, 62): 


“Tt has been the wish of Mrs. Thompson herself that every- 
thing, whether favorable or unfavorable, should be impartially 
published. . .. Anything in the nature of suppression, either of 
suspicious circumstances or of hostile criticiam, would be re- 
sented by her.” 


Myers prefaced his accounts of her sittings (Pr. XVII, 
69): 


“For what follows, therefore, I claim entire genuineness. I 
believe that there has been no attempt whatever to exaggerate 
any incident, but an honest desire on the part of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson to utilize for the benefit of Science a gift which 
they fully recognize as independent of personal merit.” 


Also Dr. van Eeden, in his report on Mrs. Thompson, 
said (Pr. XVII, 78) that certain facts “excluded all fraud 
or coincidence,” and (p. 80): 


“To explain all these morbid phenomena as the work of the 
unconscious or subliminal mind, or of a secondary personality, 
often seems forced and insufficient. Moreover, considering the 
matter philosophically, are the terms: unconscious,’ ‘ sublimi- 
nal,’ ‘ secondary personality,’ clearer and more scientific than the 
terms demon, p pirit, or ghost? Is it not often a simple question 
of terms? at difference is there between a secondary or 
tertiary personality and a possessing demon?” 


Mr. Piddington (Pr. XVII, 136) : 


“I fail to see how any hypothesis involving conscious fraud 
on Mrs, Thompson's part can provide a solution.” 


Mies Alice Johnson (Pr. XVII, 163) : 


“T had, and have still a distinct impression of her entire sin- 
cerity in the matter.” 


Mrs. Verrall (Pr. XVII, 218): 


“That Mrs. Thompson is possessed of knowledge not normally 
obtained I regard as established beyond a doubt; that the 
hypothesis of fraud, conscious or unconscious on her part, fails 
to explain the phenomena, seems to be equally certain; that to 
more causes than one is to be attributed the success which I have 
recorded seems to me likely. There is, I believe, some evidence 
to indicate that telepathy between the sitter and the trance 
personality is one of these contributory causes. But that tele- 
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pathy from the living, even in an extended sense of the term, 
does not furnish a complete explanation of the occurrences 
observed by me, ig... my present belief.” 


Mre. Thompson's principal “control” is, ostensibly, her 
daughter Nelly, who died as a baby, and has been growing 
up into as amusing a little minx as there is on record—as 
amusing in her way as Phinuit is in his. I simply believe 
that it is not in human capacity to turn out either of them 
day after day off-hand. Nelly has a pal, Elsie, a friend of 
the family, who died when six years old. 

An appearance was frequently put in, too, by the alleged 
spirit of Mrs. Cartwright, the proprietor (not teacher) of 
a school attended in girlhood by Mrs. Thompson. She was 
a remarkable contrast to Nelly, and almost equally amusing 
in her own way, as the following passage from Mr. Pidding- 
ton illustrates (Pr. XVIII, 132): 


“The following effort of a modern lady novelist might have 
been written by Mra. Cartwright, and would certainly have ma 
with her approbation :— The burnt child is proverbially a 
senter from the form of religion established by n 


The following extract from Mr. Piddington's report ap- 
pears to indicate either remarkable dramatic power on the 
part of the medium, or distinct personalities communicating 
(Pr. XVIII, 173): 


“ Mrs. Cartwright and Nelly spoke in turns, and a most amus- 
ing scene ensued, Mre. Cartwright casting reflections on Nelly’s 
way of doing her work, and Nelly bobbing in and out to mimic 
Mrs. Cartwright’s pompous and platitudinous manner and die- 
tion, and to complain of her dictatorial airs. Nelly, as usual, 
wound up the sitting, and put in a parting ahot:— Mra. Cart- 
wright thinks I’m illiterate” ‘She always thought life not 
worth living, if you weren’t obeyed.’ Mrs. Cartwright says Tm 
to come before I talk “insipid nonsense” (mimicking Mrs. 
5 voice and accent). Her compliments come thick 
and fast. 

“ Mre. Thompson remarked on waking :— I’ve been back to my 
old school at Wenlock, where Mra. Cartwright was. I saw Mra. 
Cartwright.“ 


Isn't this exactly like a dream? Compare Mrs. Piper’s 
seeing G. P. so that she picks out his photograph. 
Mr. Piddington farther comments (Pr. XVIII, 132): 
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“Two grammatical slips made by that otherwise immaculate 
stylist, Mrs. Cartwright... occurred at the sitting which had 
been enlivened by the tiff, and at which Nelly, who was very 
sore, complained that Mrs. Cartwright had criticised her cul- 
ture: — Mrs. Cartwright saya I’m illiterate.’ Naelly’s grammar, 
it is true, is not above reproach, but, in spite of her choice diction, 
no more is Mrs. Oartwright’s. I had handed to the medium a 
cap, and Nelly failed to give more than one, though that a very 
essential, fact about its owner, so Mrs. Cartwright undertook to 
come to the rescue, and expressed her intention as follows: 
t With regard to that cap, Sir, I’m not prepared with any in- 
formation about it; but I will [sic] be able to fathom it out for 
vou.“ 


And later, speaking of Archbishop Benson, Mrs. Cart- 
wright says (Pr. XVIII, 133): 


„It is only us [sic] higher spirits who do not have to make 
nee of material objects in order to obtain information.’” 


Mr. Piddington continues: 


“ Though Nelly’s speech is slangy and incorrect—in keeping 
with her character, for she is half Puck, half gamin, though 
entirely lovable—not only is Mrs. Thompson’s language v. astly 
more refined and accurate than Nelly’s, but be Mr. D.“ control 
[another of the many cases where a woman’s secondary person- 
ality( î) is a man! H. H.], who has occasionally spoken with great 
fluency and ease in my presence, talks as good English as one 
can wish to hear. The occasional mistakes of Mra. Cartwright 
are not at all difficult to reconcile with the theory that she is the 
spirit of a middle-class woman of imperfect education (it should 
be borne in mind that she was not a teacher, but the proprietress 
of a school), who piqued herself upon her superior command of 
language; but it is not quite so easy to explain them if she is a 
secondary personality; for if ‘Mr. D.’ can be made to speak cor- 
rectly, why not Mrs. Cartwright also. 

“There had been a break in the trance. ... Shortly before the 
medium was re-entranced she said she thought Mrs. Oartwright 
fal | be coming to control. Later on Mrs. r did con- 

RB call here 

D. This control spoke only a dozen words, and disap- 

— 55 Nelly then came on the scene for a moment to say that 
Mr. D. had made a mistake, and added that Mrs. Cartwright 
would explain better than herself what had happened. Mrs. 
Cartwright’s explanation was that she could not explain Mr. 
Des sudden and confused intrusion; and then the matter dropped. 
But the episode was an interesting one to witness, for the change 
of controls was effected very rapidly and with complete ease, 
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only a moment’s silence between the going away of one and the 
arrival of the next; the medium displayed no symptoms of 
physical discomfort, and the alterations of personality, occurring 
as they did within the space of a minute or two, brought out 
into strong relief the distinctive features of these the three prin- 
cipal controls. Mr. D.’s intrusion was most lifelike and natural, 
his behavior and slight discomposure were just like those of a 
ap who has entered a room by mistake and found a stranger 
in i 

Compare sundry changes of control in the Piper trances— 
sometimes just as easy, sometimes difficult. This easy ap- 
pearance of controls is at variance with much that has been 
said about the extreme difficulty of communication, As far 
as we have got, pretty much everything seems to contradict 
pretty much everything else. But there may be reconciliation 
when we know more. 

On December 4, 1899, Nelly said to Dr. van Eeden (Pr. 
XVII, 99f.): 


If you say, “Now, Nelly,” Pll come if I can.“ Van E.: 
Will you come in my dreams?’ Nelly: But you've got cur- 
tains round your bed. [This is a telopsis in Holland or tele- 
pathy from van Es mind. H. H.] I don’t like them. They are 
old-fashioned now.’ [Bed curtains are becoming rare in Holland. 
Van E.'s sleeping-room being at the same time his study, he has 
a drapery hanging before his bed.] Van E.: If you saw better 
you would see why I have curtains.’ Nelly: ‘ Because it’s got a 
thing to hide it. Because you don’t want all the people to eee. 
You are funny.“ Van E.: What's the matter?’ Nelly: I don’t 
know.“ Van E.: ‘I put the curtain up at night.“ Nelly: ‘I 
don’t know if I am in the right house. It’s got a shiny floor. 
There’s a cupboard with little drawers.’ [There is a cupboard 
with little drawers in van E.s house and a floor with mattings.] 
... Nelly (to Mrs. Verrall): Perhaps I’ll talk secrets when you 
go away. I shan’t call you doctor (to van E.), though the old 
gentleman does. I can’t oblige you and call you doctor. You 
have not enough bottles, you don’t smell enough of disinfectants. 
[Van E. does not practise medicine much now.]. .. Your real 
name is foreign savant. I'll forgive you for saying Spain to 
mother.’ [On walking away from the house with Mrs. Thomp- 
son after his first sitting, w his nationality had not yet been 
discovered, van E. had talked to her about Spain, not without 
sone intention of seeing if Nelly would follow up a wrong 

int.] 


Dr. van Eeden soon thereafter returned to Holland. 
Here is an extract from 
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Siiting of January 5th, 1900. (Pr. XVII. 112.3.) 


rai Mrs. ——, Mrs. F., Hon. E. Feilding, and J. G. 
iddin 

“Nelly ( (to J. G. P.): Tell Dr. van Eeden he kept calling me 
last night (i. e., ta 4-5). He waa inside those curtains. ... I 
went to him and I think he knows it. He told me so, and he is 
waiting to hear if you send my message. He was asleep. Now, 
Nelly, you come to me and remember,” he cried out. His wife 
was stout. . . He was in bed alone, not with his wife, he was 
by himself, He had had a hard day’s work, yet was sufficiently 
awake to call me.’ 

“J. G. P. sent a transcript of the above to Dr. van Eeden and 
received the following reply: 


Wal, Bussum, Jan. 10, 1900. 

% Dear Mr. Piddington, 

In the diary of my dreams I find on January 3rd that I had 
a I call a “ clear dream“ with full consciousness on the night 

of [Jan.] 2-3, between Tuesday and Wednesday. ae those 
dreams I have power to call people and see them in my dream. 
I had arranged with Nelly that I should call — 2 Xhe first 
dream of this sort, and I did so on the said night. She appeared 
to me in the form of a little girl, . . lump and healthy-look- 
ing, with loose, light-colored hair. ote that at sitting on 
Nov. 29, 1899, Nelly had described bel hair as black and curly, 
in van E. 8 hearing. —J.G.P.] She did not talk to me, but looked 
rather awkward or embarrassed, giving me to understand that 
she could not yet speak to me; she had not yet learned Dutch. 
This was the second dream of the sort after my stay in England. 
The first occurred on Dec. 11. In this dream I also tried to call 
Nelly, but it was no success. Some grown-up girl appeared, who 
spoke Dutch, and as my consciousness was not quite clear, I had 
forgotten that she was to be English. 

“<The particulars are true. I slept alone, in the bed with the 
curtain, or rather drapery, hanging before it. I was extremely 
tired, and slept deeply and soundly, which is always a condition 
for that sort of dream. 

The mistake about the date does not seem very 2 
as it was probably the first sitting you had after Jan. It 
was the first sitting since Dec. 18, 1899.—J.G.P.] .. Tel Ne 
next time she was right about my calling, and ask her to tell 
you again when she has been aware of it. But let her not make 
guesses or shots. I shall try to ae her some communications. 

ours 
sP; VAN EEx.“ 


“ Nelly made no reference to Dr. van Eeden at sittings held on 
the 10th, 12th, and 16th of January.” 
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Sitting of January 18th, 1900. (Pr. XVII. II3.) 
PS Mr. J. O. Wilson (pseudonym) and J. G. Pidding- 


“ At end of sitting J. G. P. asks Nelly: Have you been to see 
Dr. van Eeden?’ Nelly: No. I haven't. This is a mixture. 
Dr, van Eeden has summoned me twice, and Elsie, —(bere J. G. 
P. interrupted Nelly to ask who Elsie’ was, not having heard 
her mentioned before) ‘a little girl that used to talk before I 
came—Elsie Line came to me and said Old Whiskers in the 
bed is calling you.“ J. G. P.: ‘When was that?’ Nelly: ‘It 
was before the sitting with’—(Nelly then proceeded to describe 
the personal appearance of a lady and gentleman, both unknown 
by name to Mre, Thompson, who had attended the sitting of 
Jan. 16). Both times was before that’ (i. e., before Jan. 16). 
‘I said: “ Bother Whiskers! you go instead of me”—and very 
likely she did go. I hope he didn’t think she was me, You want 
my description. I haven't red hair. It's as light as mother’s— 
not red—more look of brightness like mother’s—and then I’ve 
nicer eyes than mother... dark, wide open eyes. I’m fat, and 
look as if I was seven; I am alder.“ 


Unless the brat got knowledge and a vocabulary in the 
other world a great deal faster than they can be acquired in 
this, she was not genuine. 

But on November 29, 1899, she had said (Pr. XVII, 90): 


Pm going to materialize one day for father to show him the 
color of my hair—black curly hair, not light like mothers’... 
J. G. P. several months later pointed out to Nelly the incon- 
sistency of these two descriptions, and Nelly explained that the 
description given on January 18th, 1900, should apply to ‘ Elsie.’+ 

“TNors.— After reading the proofs of this record, Mrs. 
Thompson... told me that the personal description ascribed by 
Nelly to Elsie is not in accordance with the facts; for Elsie... 
had colorless lightish brown hair cut short and straight across 
her forehead. Elsie died at about six years of age. Nelly, who 
died when only four months old, had very dark brown curly hair, 
most unlike her mother’s.” [Such hair often grows light 
later. H. H.] 


Here is an account, badly mutilated in necessary condensa- 
tion, of a suicide, which mighé all be telepathic if one could 
account for its dramatic quality on that basis: 


Fitting of June Ind, 1900. (Pr. XVII, 104f.) 
Baad Van E.: Tou have not told me the principal thing 
about this man’ (parcel). Nelly: The principal thing is his sud- 
den death [R.] [= Right. H.H.]. I can tell you better when she 
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(Lady X.) is not there. It frightens me. Everybody was fright- 

seeming to say O dear! good gracious! ”.., This gentle- 
man could shoot. He was rather an out-of-doors man. ta 
funny hat he used to wear. Round with a cord around. He had 
a velvet jacket. You have a velvet jacket too, but not real 
velvet, and like trousers [R. J. But that gentleman had real 
velvet jacket. [References to dress. D.] [= Doubtful H. H.] I 
can’t see any blood about this gentleman, but a horrible sore 
place: somebody wiped it all up. It looks black [the bullet 
wound probably]. I am happy because that man is happy now. 
He was in a state of muddle. And when he realized what he had 
done, he said it ia better to make amends and be happy.“ Van 
E.: ‘How did he make amends!’ Nelly: ‘When any people 
want to kill themselves he goes behind them and stops their 
hands, saying, “just wait.” He stops their hands from cutting 
their throats. He says, Don’t do that: you will wake up and 
find yourself in another world haunted with the facts, and that’s 
a greater punishment.” He's got such a horror that anybody 
would do the same thing, and he asks them to stop, and it makes 
him so happy. [He cut his own throat, but recovered; and 
afterwards shot himself.] (To van E.) You don’t seem to have 
any whiskers. I don’t see your head properly. Someone covers 
up your head. He covers up your head to show how his own 
head was covered up. O dear, isn’t it funny? You must not 
cut off your head when you die. [The suicide's head was cov- 
ered up when he was found dead.] . . How do you pronounce 
Hendrik! Van E.: Very it is Hendrik.’ Nelly says 
good-by to everybody, and to Lady X., ‘I like you.’... [Note by 
van B. —I did not quite remember the name of the suicide, and 
thought it might be Hendrik. A few days later I dreamt about 
another friend of mine called ‘Sam,’ and I called out, Sam! 
Sam!’ in my dream. I remembered then that the name of the 
dead man was also Sam, or Samuel.] ” 


At the next sitting Nelly says (Pr. XVII, 108): 


“t This matter (the suicide of the cap-man) was all in the 
newspapers, But he is sorry, because there was a mis-statement 
of facts in one newspaper. This grieves him, because it was 
already bad enough for his friends. [The facts of the case were 
misrepresented in the newspapers to the detriment of the de- 
ceased man’s friends, but van E. could not find out what partic- 
ular newspaper was more to blame than the rest.] He wants to 
know why his life is to be talked over in a foreign country.“ 


Sitting of June Tih, 1900. (Pr. XVII,108f.) 
At Mrs. Thompson’s house. Present: Mrs. Thompson, Dr. 


van Eeden. 
“ Since the last sitting on June Sth Mrs. Thompson has had a 
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peculiar cough quite unusual to her. It was like that of the 
suicide. [Mr. Myers writes: ‘Mrs. T. independently told me 
that this huskiness began when she first saw van Eeden on this 
visit of his to England, and continued throughout his stay, and 
went off half-an-hour after his departure. She had no cold.’]” 


For forty years I have remembered a similar cough that 
bothered me for some days when a sensitive was visiting me, 
and the sensitive was bothered by it too. I did not think 
of the coincidence until I read this. I cannot attach any 
meaning to it now. 


“Nelly: ‘That gentleman that made my mother have a sore 
throat, he came and tried to make mother write. He wanted to 
say something about the name of that place.’ Mrs. Thompson 
showed van E. what she had written on a sheet of paper after 
the last sitting on June 5th, in a state of trance. It was Notten 
Velp. [First name unknown to van E. [Then where did Mrs. 
Thompson get it? H.H.] Velp is a well-known village in Hol- 
ae. Van E. does not know if his friend had ever been 

2 

“ (Mrs. Thompson's hand tries to write with pencil on paper. 
Writes: ‘Wedstruden’ again. Long silence. Mrs. Thompson 
seems very restless, feeling her throat with her hands.) Nelly: 
‘He wants you to speak Hollands, Hollands.’ (Van E. speaks a 
few words in Dutch, asking if his dead friend heard and under- 
stood. After this comes a very expressive pantomime, during 
which Mrs. Thompson takes van E.’s hands firmly as if to thank 
him very heartily, making different gestures.) Nelly: ‘He 
understood. I was not talking through mother then.... He could 
not talk better. All the time he is nearly in possession of 
mother. That’s what makes my mother’s throat so. (Rummag- 
ing in the parcel) [of the suicide’s clothes. H.H.] I am trying 
to get a fresh place in the parcel. What's Vrouw Poss”... 
Poss.“ Van E.: ‘ Vrouw Post—lIk versta je.“ [This was the 
exact pronunciation—the final ‘t’ being but slightly sounded in 
Dutch—of a name very familiar to van E. Vrouw (= Mrs.) 
Post is a poor workwoman who used to come to his house every 
day.] (When van E. repeated the words and said ik versta je’ 
(I understand) Mrs. Thompson laughed very excitedly and made 
emphatic gestures of pleasure and satisfaction, patting his head 
and shoulders, just as his friend would have done.) Nelly: ‘He 
is go glad you recognized him. He is not so emotional usually. 
What is Wuitsbergen . . Criuswergen his is very nearly 
the right pronunciation of the word , the old name 
of van E. s place, Walden. Van E. writes: ‘It is remarkable 
that it was not at all like the pronunciation of the word as if 
read by an English person, but as if heard. This name is still 
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in use among us, and my dead friend used it always. i} 
Van E.: ‘Ih weet wat je zeggen wil, zeg het nog eens.’ ( 

know what you mean, say it again.’) (Nelly tries again and 
says Hans. She then says that she is going away for two 
minutes, Mrs. Thompson awakening says ‘I smell some sort 
of anwsthetic stuff like chloroform. I can taste it in my mouth. 
I was dreaming about being chloroformed, and your trying to 
wake me up. ht [This is very remarkable, ‘the taste being prob- 
ably that of iodoform, which was used in ‘healing the wound in 
the throat of my dead friend. Mrs. Thompson, in reply to in- 
2 “i that she did not know the smell of iodoform. Vote 

van E. 

“4.45, Trance came on again suddenly in the middle of con- 
versation. Nelly: ‘ That gentleman was pleased and delighted.’ 
Van E.: ‘ Why does he not give his name?’ Nelly: ‘It is like 
Sum, Thum, or like Siam. Not quite this. Please, do you pro- 
nounce it properly.“ Van E.: Yes, indeed, it is Sam.’ Nelly: 
“That is it. He says it sounded like Sjam through his bad 
throat... Mrs. Thompson appeared now to be completely 
under the control of van E.'s dead friend, and began to speak 
in a low hoarse voice.) Sam: Head muddled mine was. When 
I was regrettable—thing. I must know where friends. Success 
for me.’ Van E.: Zeg den naam van je vriend.’ (‘Say your 
friend’s name.“) (Different gestures to show that the words 
must be drawn out of the mouth and pressed into the head, 
gestures expressing great difficulty.) Sam: ‘Max... Frederik 
make progress. People shall read and read and re-read and 
your plans shall be carried out after you, Uris points clearly 
to van E.’s social plans.] Truth. Do not (. J away the 
truth. I shall talk in our own beloved Dutch. in the dant helpa 
to clear out that woman's head.“ Van E.: Welke vrouw?’ 
(‘Which woman!’) Sam: This woman. (Mrs. T. presses her 
own breast.) I shall speak more clear. (Hoarse voice.) Why 
try and make me live! Not come back.“ (Van E. asks, always 
in Dutch, after the friend, who imitated bis suicide. Violent 
gestures of disquiet and horror, Mrs, Ts hand takes the cap 
and shows it.) Sam: ‘When I was in England greatest disap- 
pointment. I went to England just before. [He never was in 
England.] Did you think dreadful of me“ . . Nelly: Did you 
understand what was “ Wedstruden 1’ Van E.: ‘O yes. But 
what is it in English?’ Nelly: ‘I cannot find out.“ (It must 
be understood that van E. spoke the few Dutch questions with- 
out translating and got answers immediately.) ” 


Dr. van Eeden says (Pr. XVII, 81f.): 


During the first series of experiments, in November and 
December, 1899, I felt a very strong conviction that the person 
.. was living as a spirit and was in communication with me 
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through Mrs. Thompson. . . But when I came home [to Holland. 
H. H.], I found on further inquiry inexplicable faults and fail - 
ures. If I had really spoken to the dead man, he would never 
have made these mistakes, And the remarkable feature of it 
was that all these mistakes were in those very particulars which 
I had not known myself and was unable to correct on the spot. 

.I came to the conclusion — I had dealt only with Mrs. 
Thompson, who...had acted the ghost, though in perfect good 

“í But on my second visit, in June, 1900, when I took with 
me the piece of clothing of the young man who had committed 
suicide, my first impression came back, and with greater force. 
I was well on my guard, and if I gave hinta, it was not uncon- 
sciously, but on purpose; and...the plainest hints were not 
taken, al the truth came out in the most curious and unex- 

se The folowing described very exactly both his character and 
his attempt at suicide. He would not show me any blood on 
his neck, because he was afraid I should be frightened.” This is 
quite like my dead young friend. He was very gentle and al- 
ways tried to hide his mutilated throat in order not to horrify 
children or sensitive people. 

“i Up to the sitting of June 7th all the information came 
through Nelly, Mra, Thompson’s so-called spirit-control. But on 
that date the deceased tried, as he had promised, to take the 
control himself, as the 9 — term goes. The evidence then 
became very striking. ng a few minutes though a few 
minutes only—I felt Erinn A as if I were speaking to my 
friend himself. I spoke Dutch and got immediate and correct 
answers. The expression of satisfaction and gratification in face 
and gesture, when we seemed to understand each other, was too 
true and one to be acted. Quite unexpected Dutch words were 
pronounced [Mrs. Thompson, I believe, did not understand 
Dutch. H.H. 4. — were given which were far from my mind, 
some of which, as that about my friend’s uncle in a former ait- 
ting, I had never known, and found to be true only on inquiry 
afterwards...... 

“< And here, I “think, I may make a definite and clear state- 
ment of my present opinion, which has been wavering between 
the two sides for a long time.... Every phenomenon or occur- 
rence of a very extraordinary character is only believed after 
repeated observation. At this present moment it is about 
eight age since I had my last sitting with Mrs, Thompson 

in Paris, and yet, when I read the notes again, it is impossible 
ioe me to abetain from the conviction that I have really been a 
witness, were it only for a few minutes, of the voluntary mmni- 
festation of 8 person.“ 
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Sitting of February 1st, 1900. (Pr. XVII, 120-7.) 
“ Mrs, Thompson, ao age Present: J. G. Piddington, alone. 
Gua Nelly: ‘ When in the Express Dairy I nearly controlled 
mother then. Express Dairy near the Marble Arch. J. G. P.: 
“Why did youl’ Nelly: Because I wanted to be preparing her 
to tell you about all these things.’ [After trance Mrs. T. told 
J. G. P. that when in a tea-shop at the end of Park Lans earlier 
in the day she had bean nearly entranced.” 


In one of Mrs. Verrall’s sittings came this strange and 
significant circumstance (Pr. XVII, 201): 


“Nelly said that a piece of hair which I gave her when she 
was in my house was the hair of a very delicate baby, so delicate 
that it makes mother’s hand cold’; Mra. Thompson's hand, 
which she gave to me, had suddenly become very cold. 

“ [Norg.— On another occasion, when speaking of a person 
who had died suddenly from an accident, in full vigor of health, 
Nelly drew my attention to the beat of Mrs. Thompson’s hand, 
due, according to her, to the extreme vitality of the person in 
question. 


Cf. Mrs. Piper and Hodgson, bottom of p. 412. 


Sitting of July 16th, 1900. (Pr. XVIII, 146f.) 


“Mr. and Mrs. Percival’s first sitting. Mr. Myers recording. 

“TPJ [re series in Pr. XVIII, it will be remembered, is 
edited by Piddington. H.H.]...A book that had belonged 
to W. Stainton Moses was handed to the medium, but nothing 
came of this except that the medium’s hand wrote ‘ William 
Stainton,’ and that subsequently Mra. Cartwright said that she 
saw little chance of getting at Moses, who was in a different 
part of the *. — world. Sbe aleo denied all knowledge of 
the Imperator grou 

Mr. Myers pas what had first interested Mrs. Cartwright 
in the subject of spirit communication, and she replied as fol- 
lows :— I abhorred the subject of Spiritualism when on earth. 
Yet I could not help thinking about it, and I made up my mind 
that the first thing I would do on the other side was to see 
whether there was any truth in it, and then, if possible, come 
back and tell people it was all nonsense.’ Mrs. Oartwright’s 
meaning is clear enough, but her manner of expressing it sug- 
r she must have had more than a drop of Irish blood 
in veins,” 


Later Mr. Piddington says (Pr. XVIII, 149): 


“ Nelly intimates that skepticism is not confined to this side 
of the veil, and that in her efforts to forward the cause of 
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cal research she has to incur the invidious charge of being 
a Paul Pry. If my memory serves me well, Phinuit likewise 
has complained of the odium into which his inquisitiveness into 
the affairs of strangers has brought him.” 


Mr. Piddington also remarks (Pr. XVIII, 166-7): 


“I believe that Nelly has sometimes spoken of things which 
the normal Mrs. Thompson would not have mentioned to me. 
Some of the more marked instances of Nelly’s artless épanche- 
ment occurred in the earlier sittings when Mrs. Thompson and 
I were comparative strangers to one another. I do not mean to 
suggest that Nelly was very much of an enfant terrible, but she 
told some talea out of school for which a child less privileged 
and one not removed from the sphere of material punishment 
would, I fancy, have had to suffer.... But about Mrs. Benson’s 
relationa and my own she has expressed opinions the reverse of 
complimentary and in a style quite foreign to Mrs. Thompson’s 
courteous nature.” 


Sitting of January 11th, 1901. (Pr. XVIII, 176-7.) 

[P.. . . A control which purported to be Professor Sidg- 
wick appeared for the first time, and then the control whom I 
call Mr. D. spoke and wrote for about half an hour, and brought 
the sitting to a close without Nelly reappearing. hen Mrs. 
Thompson awoke she ssid:—‘I’m sure that was Mr. D.“ I 
asked why. ‘ Because I feel so different,’ she replied. I then 
asked if she remembered anything, to which came the answer 
‘No. Oh! yes, I do. I remember hearing Professor Sidgwick 
stuttering, and I thought to myself he might have dropped the 
stutter when he got to heaven. He was dressed in just ordinary 
clothes. [All this is just like ordinary H. H.] 


Mr. Piddington points out (Pr. XVIII, 180) that 


“ while Dr. Hodgson believes as the result of his Jong, acute and 
searching investigation that Mrs, Piper is entirely ignorant of 
what occurs during trance’ [she certainly remembers during the 

“waking stage.” How about recognizing G. P.'s portrait? H. H. ]. 
the same cannot be said of Mrs. Thompson. Again Phinuit is, 
or pretends to be equally unaware of the knowledge possessed by 
Mrs. Piper, and of the incidents which happen to her in her 
ordinary life.” Nelly neither is, nor pretends to be similarly 
ignorant.” 


Mrs. Thompson’s Account of a Teloptie Vision. 
(Pr. XVIII, 183-4. 


1 
“ May 24th, 1900. 
“*Qn Monday, May 7th, 1900, about 7.30 in the evening, I 
happened to be sitting quite alone in the dining-room, and 
thinking of the possibility of my “ subliminal ” communicating 
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with that of another person—no one in particular. I was not 
for one moment unconscious. All at once I felt someone was 
standing near, and quickly opened my eyes, and was very sur- 
prised to see—clairvoyantly, of course—Mr. J. G. Piddington. 
I was very keen to try the experiment: so at once spoke to him 
aloud. He looked so natural and life-like I did not feel in tha 
least alarmed. 

IJ commenced :-—“ Please tell me of something I may after- 
e nd Deena Sr dl gd od ig AGES, 

n 
eon). R. T.:“ What about?” (No answer to this.) J.G. 5.5 
e says he did not intend to annoy me, but I said he had been 
very successful in doing so, whether he intended to or not.“ 
After saying this he disappeared, and I began to wonder if there 
was any truth in what I had heard from—what appeared to me 
to be—Mr. Piddington. I did not like to write and to ask him 
if it was so. On May 24th, I had an opportunity of telling him, 
and was very surprised to hear it was the truth. I also told 
him I had guessed at the subject of the “beastly row.” My 
conjecture was quite accurate. 
“t (Signed) Rosam THompson. 

P. §.—People often ask me how I talk with Nelly: just as 
I talked with Mr. Piddington on May 7th. I seem to see and 
feel what they are saying. The lipe appear to move, but they 
make no audible sound. Yet unless I speak aloud they do not 
seem to understand me. I have tried Nelly when she appears to 
me by asking mental questions, but she does not understand 
unless I speak aloud and very clearly. RT 


Mr. Piddington thus supplements Mrs. Thompson’s state- 
ment (Pr. XVIII, 184): 


“Writing to Mr. Myers on May 30th, 1900, I expressed my- 
self as follows: 

J entirely indorse Mrs. Thompson’s account, I made her 
describe the incident in full before saying whether the story 
corresponded in any way with actual facts. 

One point I think Mrs. Thompson has omitted from her 
account. I feel nearly certain that she described herself as hay- 
ing been aware that the quarrel was conducted by correspond- 
ence, as was the case, and not vivd voce. The correspondence 
took place between April 28th and May ist. Mrs. Thompson’s 
experience was on May 7th....I think it highly improbable that 
Mra. Thompson could have had any knowledge of the “ beastly 
row” in an ordinary way, and of the fact that my correspondent 
professed to have had no desire to annoy me, and of my observa- 
tion thereon, impossible. I do not remember, and have no means 
of recalling, what I was rn ine about 7.30 p.m. on May 7th— 


probably dressing for dinne 
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“Tt was this experience of Mrs. Thompson’s which compelled 
my belief in her supernormal powers. At the time I saw no way 
of getting round it and I see no way now. But to my great 
regret I do not feel myself at liberty to disclose all the circum- 
stances. The case must accordingly lose much of its evidential 
value, and I therefore cannot hope that it will produce on others 
the same conviction that it has on myself.” 


Prof. Moutonnier and Mrs. Thompson 
(Pr. XVIII, 194-200): 

* Mg Professor O. Moutonnier, formerly Professor at the 
Eco hautes Etudes Commerciales d Paris, sent to Mr. 
Myers the following account of how he made the acquaintance 
of a Thompson, and also a record of a sitting which he had 
with her 

“On February the 10th, I received from Prof. O. Richet an 

invitation to attend some psychical experiments which were to 
take place at his château at Carqueiranne, together with Profes- 
sors Myers and James. . . I was then on a visit at my daughter's 
at Monte Carlo, with my family, quite unaware of Mrs. Thomp- 
son being at the same place, as I did not know her, either by 
name or sight. 
4% n the Ist of March, between 10 and 11 A M., I was sitting 
on a bench with my wife, in one of the most retired spots of the 
gardens. ... I saw coming up to us three persons, a gentleman 
accompanied by a lady and a little girl, eleven years old. The 
lady addressed us in English (without knowing our nationality) 
as old friends, and in such a familiar way as only those already 
acquainted with the subject could take any interest in her con- 
versation, She told us, ex abrupto, and without being ques- 
tioned, that she came from a château at Oarqueiranne belonging 
to Professor Richet, where she had been staying for some time 
with the Professors Myers and James.. that she had been 
guided to me by her little spirit-girl, notwithstanding that her 
husband insisted on going by another alley; and that, as soon as 
she perceived us, she saw written before her eyes the word 
“ Carqueiranne.”... Great was her surprise when I told her we 
were intimate friends of Professor Richet, and greater atill my 
joy on learning that she was one of the two mediums I was to 
meet at Carqueiranne....... 

“* Our next meeting took place on the 13th of March, at the 
same spot and the same hour.... After about a quarter of an 
hour chatting on different topics, Mrs. Thompson—without los- 
ing consciousness—was all of a sudden taken hold of by her 
epirit-girl, who spoke through her in the following manner and 
terms, written down word by word as uttered from the lips of 
the medium: 

“1, “The lady who is standing back of you says that you 
have a ring of hers, and you should give it to me. 
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4%. “She mentions that Long Henry wants to send a mes- 
sage to the one who was a little girl. 
248 We lady had white hands, long fingers, and finger- 


nails like n 
“ta. “You have something that belongs to Harry in your 


pocket. 

65. Tong Henry was very weak, and suffered from the 
stomach, which caused him to stoop a little. 

446.“ It seems to me that he died in a foreign country; you 
remember when you last saw him, he wore a kind of a black 
coat and a black tie. 

“67 “The lady died and she left a little girl, and she is going 
to have the ring, but in a long time to come. 

“*8, “There is someone related to Long Henry, and he asks 
if you are still teaching, as you could not very well take care of 
the babe and do two things together. 

4g. “When the lady died she left a little carved box, you 
know, to put trinkets into it; you don’t know but the painting 
lady knows all about it. 

4% 10.“ Harry says that you have a stud that belongs to him. 
It is not to make you feel bad; but he is very funny, you know; 
he is rather reserved, dignified, and wants to be somebody. 

411.“ He was very fond of stretching out his legs, when he 
was seated; he liked also sticks and had some very funny 
ones 

“13. “Tt seems to me that he died very unfortunately, when 
his prospects were at the highest. It was as if it were a pre- 
mature death. 

“tig, He knew you to be very kind, but never thought you 
would have done so much for his babe, as it was a very weak 
and miserable one. 

— a “You have some hair in your pocket; I wish you gave 
it to m 

44719. “There is a Marie connected with it. The hair was 
first brown and then chestnut color. 

419.“ The lady died; ehe was quite well and was not to 

“*91. “There is also a George connected with it. He is in a 
foreign country and alive, paws 

4 23. “Tt seems as if the hair’ had been in the hands of 
another medium; there is an influence of a stout lady....... 
dastinn’ wig “ Horry says that the chestnut hair was that of his 


“* Bzplanatory Notes. 


41. The 1. mentioned here was my daughter’s...... 

9. Long Henry was an intimate friend of ours. . . He was 
2 tall and liked my granddaughter— then a little child very 
m 
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4. My daughters hands were of a beautiful shape, white, 
and tapering. 

“4, I had in the left inside pocket of my coat a little picture 
of Harry—my son-in-law,...... 

40 5... . Henrys health had always been very poor, and his 
tallness caused him to stoop a little 

46. When we last saw him in Paris—at luncheon—he wore a 
black cut-away coat and a black necktie. 

,. Both my daughter and her husband died leaving a girl 
—then six years old, their only child. 

448. The person alluded to by Long Henry is myself. I was 
pens a profeasor at the Ecole des hautes Etudes Commerciales at 


‘aris. 

“9, After my daughter's death we found many little boxes, 
where she kept her jewels. I, of course, was ignorant of the 
fact, but my other daughter, her sister (mentioned by the me- 
dium as being the painting lady, and who is in reality an artist 
painter) very likely knew all about it. 

410. On the very day of the séance I had on my shirt, hidden 
under my neck-tie, and invisible to anyone, a diamond stud be- 
longing to my son-in-law. I must say that I was quite unaware 
of having it on that day. Harry was rather a dignified and very 
ambitious man. 

“11. Like all Americans when at leisure, he used to take an 
easy position. He was very fond of sticks and had kept one of 
SEAR TOR OR PRG TAA Se a REAA Has ee 
to him. 

4613. He was only 41 years old when he died, and he had 
indeed a great future before him; being very intelligent, active 
and ambitious. 

“14. He died first and hia little girl, my grand-daughter, was 
then very delicate and weak....... 

4 17. I had in the left inside pocket of my coat wrapped in 
paper and in an envelope a lock of my daughter's hair....... 

“18, My daughters hair was of a chestnut color. 

“19, My daughter Marie caught the influenza from her sister 
and was taken away in the course of five days by the dreadful 
plague, February, ’92, in the prime of her life, at the age of 

“¢91. The person mentioned by the name of George is the 
Christian name of my other son-in-law, Mr. Healy (the husband 
of the painting uap 57 lives at Chicago and is still there. 
[This is probably G. P A. Healy, one of the few American paint- 
ers whose portraits hang i in the Uffizi collection. H. H.]. 

23. Never did my daughter's hair go out of my posses- 
sion 

45. The hair, as said before, was my daughter’s. 

ere Psychomstry, clairvoyance, mind-reading, telepathy 
say the men of science; but I would rather call it spirit influ- 
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ence, a tie of union between all the worlds of the universe... 
The message was given in a child-like way, and with the genu- 
ine accent and pronunciation of a child.“ 


The remaining extracts in this chapter are from Mr. Pid- 
dington’s report: 


(Pr. XVIII. 213): “Nelly had said that she got ‘an influence 
connected with the lady at your house called Dorothy. In 
spite of my denial of there being any person so named connected 
with my wife, Nelly stuck to her statement, and the next day I 
discovered that the name of a hospital nurse who had come to 
attend my wife the day before the sitting was Dorothy.” 

(Pr. XVIII. 2167): “The next sitting at which I was present 
was on December 18th, 1899. Towards the close of it I asked 
Nelly for more news about Dorothy. Nelly was annoyed and 
testily replied :— Oh, don’t bother me about Dorothy. She’s a 
very unimportant person; only a kind of servant.’ ‘ Well,’ I 
said, if she is so unimportant, why did you get a message about 
her?’ ‘ Because,’ answered Nelly, without the least hesitation, 
“because she has a little dead brother, who wanted to send a 
message. We call him Bob—Bobby. He’s got something wrong 
with him in the neck and ear, and it made his head a little 
bit sideways.’ 

J wrote to Sister Dorothy to inquire if there were any truth 
in this statement. Her reply was to this effect: that she had 
no dead brother named Bobby, but she remembers a little boy 
in her hospital of that name, rather a pet of hers, who had a 
diseased bone in his neck....... 

„Let us suppose that a little spirit-child, Bobby, was cog- 
nizant of Sister Dorothy’s presence in my house. He tells Nelly 
during the séance on November 29: ‘ A lady connected with that 
gentleman has got Sister Dorothy at her house.’ Nelly repeats 
this information in a parrot-like way: misunderstands the use 
of the term Sister,’ and imagines that because Bobby talks of 
‘Sister Dorothy’ Bobby must be Dorothy’s brother.” 

(Pr. XVIII, 219-20): “Nelly, who is ready enough at all times 
to volunteer the statement that she is ‘getting things out of 
people's stomachs’ [See solar plexus, p. 137. H.H.]—which is 
her definition of the telepathic theory—would not offer that 
explanation here. The source of her information she main- 
tained was a Bpirit-boy, who had apparently dropped in as it 
were at a sitting, attracted thereto by the presence of someone 
at whose house his ‘ Sister Dorothy ? was staying. 

Altogether the incident is a most complicated and perplex- 
* one: hard to account for in my view by telepathy alone. 
The way in which the details dribbled out suggests the hap- 
hazard interchange of information between intelligences like 
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ourselves rather than the successful ferreting out of facts by 
means of the purposeful exercise of a telepathic faculty.” 
(Pr.XVIII,222): “ Nelly at l. at least does her work more or lesa 
blindly and automatically. More than this, I believe she re- 
gards the whole thing as a game or puzzle which it is good fun 
to solve. Nelly i = no glum archangel; she never displays any 
consciousness of being engaged on a serious mission, nor in- 


dulges in prayer, pious ejaculations, or sanctimonious discourse; 


and is, in fact, a downright, unsentimental, débonnaire being. 
She is prepared to play the game under what she considers the 
proper rules; but if these are overstepped...she protests and is 
inclined to sulk.” 

(Pr. XVIII. 214): “For a short time after his death Nelly de- 
nied with obstinacy that Mr. Myers waa dead; though the fact 
was of course known to Mrs. Thompson, and although the Sidg- 
wick control was represented as perfectly cognizant of it.” 

(Pr. XVIII, 231-7): “One curious point about the script is 
that Nelly will not accept any responsibility for it....Thus on 
January 3rd, 1901... Nelly said: You don’t think Mr. Myers 
is 80 ill; he’s much ‘worse. Tes, I replied, ‘but you wrote to 
the contrary.’ I don’t care what I’ve written,’ retorted Nelly; 
‘don’t put it down to me’... January 8th, 1901, ‘It’s not me 
that writes. It’s always somebody else that’s writing. Not me, 
even if I tell you so.. ag 


The Sidgwick Script 


. .. But it cannot be said that Mrs. Thompson’s automatic script 
presenta any specially interesting features as a general rule. It 
is not the chief method of communication as in Mrs. Piper’s 
case. Still to thie rule there is one exception, and that a most 
important one...a control which purports to represent the late 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, whom Mrs. Thompson had met sev- 
eral times. This control communicated directly by the voice, 
but aleo by means of writing... On December 900. 
Mrs. Benson brought with her to the sitting a paper-knife that 
had belonged to her brother. . . On January Iith, 1901. 
deal of script was done.. . purporting to come from the 
ercival control. Across this script and intermingled with it 
were written in a different handwriting, though in a handwriting 
showing no trace of resemblance to that of Professor Sidgwick, 
the words ‘Trin y Henry Sidg.’ The first five letters seem like 
an attempt at Trinity, and suggest that a reference was in- 
tended to Trinity College, Cambridge. On another page... was 
the word ‘paper-cutter.’ This was written I should say in 
Mrs, Thompson’s natural hand.. . No paper-cutter had been pre- 
sented to the medium at this sitting, and it is therefore fair to 
conclude that the appearance on the sams sheet of paper of an 
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obvious attempt at the name rar | Sidgwick’ and of the 
word ‘ paper-cutter’ was not accidental....... 

“T asked Nelly if Mr. Gurney was ee Nelly made the 
cryptic answer: — About the trio.’ Who are the trio?’ I asked. 
Henry Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney, and Mr. Myers,’ replied 
Nelly. ‘Henry Sidgwick is here.“ The Sidgwick control then 
made its first appearance, and, though the words spoken were 
few, the voice, manner and style of utterance were extraordinar- 
ily lifelike: so much so indeed that, had I been ignorant of 
Professor Sidgwick’s death and had happened to hear the voice 
without being able to tell whence it was issuing, I think I should 
have unhesitatingly ascribed it to him. 

“The next sitting was on January 21st, 1901, and directly 
trance came on and before the sitters entered the room, Nelly 
gan: — Where's Henry Sidgwick? He's coming to talk after 
the sitting.’ As soon as the sitters left the Sidgwick control 
made an ineffectual effort to speak. Nelly then came to the 
rescue and gave the following message:— Mr. ,Piddington, he 
can’t talk. He wants to write himself, when you're not thinking 
of him. . . She will write it at 4.30. Who, I asked, will 
write it? The medium?’ Tes, said Nelly. The Sidgwick 
control then took Nelly’s place; and again the impersonation 
was most extraordinarily lifelike. The only two occasions on 
which I have been émotionné, or have experienced the slightest 
feeling of uncanniness during a spiritualistic séance, or have 
felt myself in danger of being carried away, were during these 
two manifestations of the Sidgwick control. I felt that I was 
indeed speaking with, and hearing the voice of, the man I had 
known; and the vividness of the original impression has not 
faded with time. 

“ After Nelly had explained that her mother was to be pre- 
pared to receive an automatically-written message the same 
afternoon at A. 30, the Sidgwick control spoke as followa:— He's 
not with me.“ (The ‘ He’ undoubtedly meant Mr. Myers. This 
sentence and the next were spoken with great emotion.) J. G. 
P.: ‘Is he resting?’ H. S.: He's not within range at all.. 
Alice * will know that it’s me [sic] that’s written it. She'll 
recognize it. She'll know it’s my writing. Tell her to compare 
it with the others.’ 

Didn't Frederic Myers leave it to the Society? The books 
—not those for you—I will write it. „Tou always thought me 
old and shabby, but I’m shabbier now.“ 

“The final sentence was apparently got out with immense 
effort, and then the personation stopped with a snap. It was 


Pr. XVIII. 288 saye Mies Alice Johnson.. (as Mrs. Thompeon 
knew) has been Mra. Sidgwick’s private secreta: for many years. and 
therefore had every opportunity of becoming... familiar with Professor 
Sidgwick's handwriting.” 
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Shortly after was given much writing, ostensibly from the 
Sidgwick control, Several fac-similes of it are given in Pr. 
XVIII, 238-43. Mr. Piddington continues: 


(Pr. XVIII, 242): [P.] Mrs. Sidgwick, in a letter addressed 
to Sir Oliver Lodge, s of ‘ the unmistakable likeness of the 
handwriting’; and Mrs. Benson in a letter addressed to me after 
examining the various sheets containing the script, says of 
them — ithe snore 1 louk ak them, Gis tapre T ma stradk with 
the likeness? 

“T showed specimens of the script to one or two people who 
were well acquainted with Professor Sidgwick’s handwriting, 
without of course giving any hint of what answer I was expect- 
ing, and asked them to cast just a cursory glance at them, and 
then say whose handwriting it was. In each case the answer 
came without hesitation, to the effect that it was Professor 
Sidgwick’s writing....As evidence for identity the script, re- 
markable though it is, seems to me worth little or nothing. I 
am not much of a dreamer, and at best am not a vivid one, and 
I am about as poor a visualizer as could be found, yet in my 
dreams I have more than once dreamt that I have received let- 
ters from a friend or acquaintance, and in the dream-letter the 
characteristic handwriting of my dream-correspondent has been 
depicted to the life, If so poor a visualizer as myself can in 
sleep summon up so clear a picture of anothers handwriting, it 
is reasonable to suppose that Mrs. Thompson in trance enjoys at 
least an equal capacity, and there seems to me to be but a small 
step between such capacity for visualization and the power of 
making a graphic reproduction of the visual image.” 


All the difference in the world: for Mra, Thompson did 
not know Professor Sidgwick’s handwriting. Does Mr. Pid- 
dington mean that she got a telepathic vision of it from 
him (P) or a teloteropathic one somewhere else? Even 
Podmore says of these writings (New. Spir., p. 203): 

“They bear a very striking, and indeed quite unmistakable, 
resemblance to the writing of Mr. Henry Sidgwick. Mrs. 
Thompson states that she had never seen his writing. But, of 
course, there may have been opportunities for her to see it un- 
consciously.” 

Isn't this a little “thin,” especially in view of some recent 
reason to doubt that observations lie latent? 

Wasn't it Mr. Piddington's business to prove that she had 
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seen the writing, or is the whole burden of proof on the 
proponent of the extraordinary? 


(Pr. XVIII, 243): “In spite of Nelly’s denial of responsibility 
for any of the automatic script, there is one instance where it is 
difficult to suppose that she was not the author of it. 

A lady had entered the séance-room...and after Nelly had 
made one or two slight references to her, the following sentences 
were written :— Don’t ask me any more questions. I hate the 
blue blouse.” The lady in question was wearing a blue blouse. 
Now, throughout this sitting there was not the slightest indica- 
tion that any control other than Nelly was concerned in the 
communications; and, even apart from that fact, the context in- 
disputably shows that the ‘I’ must refer to Nelly. The phrase- 
ology, too, is characteristic of her. . . The simplest explanation 
W. that she wrote, instead of spoke . . „in order to avoid giving 


(Pr. Pe XVITLS46-51) : “The acre Mil note of a large propor- 
tion of Nelly’s prophecies is their gloom, their appalling gloom. 
I have noted in all 25 predictions in the series of sittings 
under discussion, and out of these eleven are of a lugubrious 
character.. . . The most inspiriting one that I can find is to 
this effect, namely, that someone who is dead would have been 
better off (i. e., would have come in for money) had he lived. 
Nelly takes the most dismal views of people’s health. On several 
occasions she has shown anxiety to number my days; not that 
Tve ever allowed her to get so far, because happily I have fore- 
seen what was coming (I have learnt to recognize.the sympa- 
thetic voice and manner be which she prophesies evil things), 
and stopped her in time.. 


He gives several of o+ 8 and concludes with the 
following very wise remarks: 


“This ends my list of Nelly’s gloomy forebodings, and so far 
for not one of them can success be claimed. One is almost 
tempted to deduce from them a law (‘ Nelly’s law’), that if any- 
thing unpleasant is foretold it is sure not to come off. 

“T may be accused of treating this part of the subject with 
undue flippancy. If my flippancy will only induce a flippant 
attitude in the victims of pessimistic prophecies, its object will 
have been attained....The bad effects that predictions can pro- 
duce on nervous people are too obvious to need insisting on. A 
man sound in body and mind might listen unmoved to a pre- 
diction of the date and cause of his own death, mock at it, and 
disregard it. But illnesa comes and upsets the healthy bodily 
and mental balance, and what then? The prediction which 
sounded so absurd a few months back has now become rather 
disturbing, until at last it grips the man’s imagination and thus 
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may well secure ita fulfilment. Or, another possibility, X. is 
told that he will be involved in a bad carriage accident. Some 
time after he is out driving, the horses are frightened by a pass- 
ing motor-car, the prediction suddenly flashes across X.’s mind, 
his nerve ie momentarily shaken by the recollection, he loses his 
head for an instant, and an accident results, which, but for the 
paralyzing effects of the prediction, would have never occ 


Mr. Piddington does not take much stock in Nellie’s 
prophecies. Here are a couple of average specimens: 


(Pr. XVIII, 257): “On December 20th, 1900, Nelly predicted 
who would be the sitter at the next sitting. Pm going to see 
you with that spectacled gentleman the next time. I don’t know 
who it is. Put it down for the truth.“ 

“T put it down for the truth, and took no measures either to 
help or to impede the truth coming true. 

“ Unhappily, instead of a spectacled gentleman, the next sitter 
was a lady wearing pince-nez, Nelly pointed out the failure 
herself: The gentleman with the spectacles—I told you he was 
coming. You see it isn’t a gentleman with spectacles on.“ She 
was not in the least disconcerted, nor did she try to explain 
away the non-success of her prediction. In fact the failure of 
ar predictions does not seem to worry her; I suppose she has 

good sense to set no great store by them.” 

tho go XVIII,258-9): “January 8rd, 1901... Nelly said:—‘ Mr. 
Ernest Bennett—you know who I mean. Tm talking to you 
(i.e, J. G. P.) ... . He's going to tell you a lot of things 
What made me think of it (this in answer to a question asked 
by J. G. P.) was I saw a lot of people dressed up like ghosts, and 
then I could hear you and Mr. Bennett laughing—and then— 
and then you seem to have indigestion after.’ J. G. P.: Is it 
future or past!’ Nelly: After; it’s what you've got to come 

“T went straight home. Being overtired, and as a conse- 
quence of the over-fatigue suffering from indigestion, I lay 
down on my bed. . I had been resting some twenty minutes or 
eo when Mr. Ernest Bennett called to see me. I had no idea he 
was going to call, nor did I know any particular reason why he 
should... . Of course, as soon as I was told that Mr. Bennett had 
called, Nelly’s prediction came into my mind.. . Mr. Bennett at 
once explained the object of his visit, which was to tell me of 
his experiences at a haunted house in the West of England.... 
I had not any notion what he could be coming to talk about; 
and also when Nelly spoke about Mr. Bennett and people dress- 
ing up as ghosts it suggested nothing to my mind.... Mr. Ben- 
nett... expressed the opinion that one of the alleged phenomena 
was due to a servant’s practical joke....... 

“I think Mra, Thompson either knew or knew of Mr. Ernest 
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Bennett, and if so, I cannot attach much importance to Nelly 
having said: ‘ Then I could hear you and Mr. Bennett laughing.’ 
Mr. Bennett will, I hope, forgive me, if I say that, as a rule 
where he is, there too is laughter, and often 1 “laughter holding 
both her aides“ 


(Pr.XV1II,261-2) : “There is one string on which Nelly harpa 
with such persistency that I grew to listen for the familiar 
twang at each sitting. Babies—babies who died at, or before, 
A poa after birtb, are a subject of irresistible attraction to 

elly....... 

“Tt may be that the explanation must be looked for in the 

particular circumstances of the life-history of the real Nelly. 
Mrs, Thompson’s daughter Nelly died when only a few months 
old, and her own brief span of earth-life may WN account 
for her interest in the fate of the unbaptized. . . I think I am 
justified in saying that with Phinuit, too, infantum animae are 
a favorite topic, though, by the way, he and Nelly are far from 
representing them as flentes in limine primo... . I suppose that 
nothing has been more abhorrent to the modern conscience than 
certain eschatological teachings about the fate of unbaptized 
children; and it is conceivable that the insistence both of Phi- 
nuit and of Nelly upon the presence of babies in the same 
spheres of existence Which the adult dead inhabit should be 
traced to a common desire to protest against this damnable 


dogma.” 
Bitting of December 1st, 1899. (Pr. XVIII, 263.) 


A bts There was a break in the trance, and the second part 
of the sitting Nelly opened with these words :— What was that 
dead baby associated with the hair-lady It was not properly 
born.“ Dr. van Eeden said:—‘I don’t know’; and for the mo- 
ment Nelly dropped the subject. But a few minutes later she 
reverted to it, saying to Dr. van Eeden :— I wish you would 
think about the dead baby. The hair-lady l has the entire man- 
agement of the dead baby.’ 

“The ‘hair-lady’ was not dead, and so could not have the 
management of a dead baby, even had there been a dead baby 
to manage, and, so far as Dr. van Eeden could discover, there 
was no dead baby which could be said to be associated with either 
the lady or her husband.” 


Sitting of January 5th, 1900. (Pr. XVIII., 209-4.) 


8885 Nelly said to Miss Gordon: — This all comes through 
a tittis girl who died long ago—your sister. She is now grown 


p. 
“ Miss Gordon never had a baby sister, or a sister who died 
young. A brother died two hours after birth.” 
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Sitting of January 25th, 1900. (Pr. XVIII, 264-8.) 


e Nelly said :— I couldn't find the lady (i. e., Miss Clegg) 
anywhere. I could only find a brother of this gentleman (Le., 
Mr. Wilson) who died when he was quite a tiny microbe baby.’ 
A — of Mr. Wilson’s had died within a few hours efter 
its bi 


Nelly on Physical Phenomena, (Pr.XVIII,265-6.) 


“Mrs. Piper has never, I believe, claimed to produce physical 
phenomena: and among a certain school of psychical researchers 
this failure to sound ‘toute la lyre’ of mediumship has been 
counted unto her for righteousness. Having a sneaking affec- 
tion for physical phenomena, I am glad that Nelly has the cour- 
age of her opinions and boldly proclaims their feasibility, and 
further lays claim to having produced euch things herself.” 


Cf. quotation from Podmore, p. 603. 


Sitting of November 29th, 1899. (Pr.XVIII,266-7.) 


“Nelly: That gentleman i. e., Dr. van Eeden] has been to a 
materializing séance? Dr. van Eeden: ‘When?’ Nelly: ‘A 
short time ago. There is a song infivence of somebody cheat- 
ing all the time: taking off clothes and so on: fraudulent 
throughout.’ This statement was not applicable to Dr. van 
Eeden; though it would have been to myself, the recorder. 

“T then asked Nelly to tell me what she thought about materi- 
alizations: were they occasionally genuine! In reply she gave 
this message from Mrs. Cartwright :— Whenever a spirit materi- 
alizes it is quite a spontaneous thing.’ 

“ Nelly proceeded to explain this by saying It can’t be done 
to order once a week’; and added, ‘Mrs. Cartwright dictated 


“Very soon after this Dr. van Eeden asks N if abe can 
appear to people in dreams, and gets the reply:—‘I never tried 
except with Mother. I’m going to materialize one day for 
Father to show him the color of my hair: black curly hair, not 
light like Mother's. 

% Mr. Thurston’s sister came and talked at Mother's house. 
She was materialized. (This was quoted as an instance of a 
non-fraudulent materialization.) 

“t Mrs. Corner once was 2 materialized—about three 
years ago—at a lady’s house. 


We shall meet Nelly again. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE THOMPSON-PIPER JOSEPH MARBLE SERIES 


A sents with Mrs. Thompson and later with Mrs. Piper, 
by a lady whom Sir Oliver Lodge, who edits them, gives the 
pseudonym Mrs. Rupert Grove. Sir Oliver calls the sittings 
“interesting and distinctly evidential.” He farther saya (Pr. 
XXIII, 255-6) : 


Mrs. Grove herself is an intelligent lady of middle age, open- 
minded as to the genuineness of psychical phenomena of all 
kinds, but in her own judgment tending towards skepticism, 
which it requires frequently renewed experience to counteract. 
Such renewal of experience, from time to time, she has had 
through her husband, who has been more or less familiar with 
such things for years. But his attitude to them is unimportant, 
since he does not enter into this series except by incidental 
mention. He knew Mr. Marble slightly, since he also had lived 
for some years in the same neighborhood; but he had at that 
time no knowledge of the great and affectionate intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Marble and his future wife. He is still living, and 
I think I am right in assuming that he knows about it now and 
has learnt not to resent it. Nevertheless the possibility that he 
might dislike it is another reason for anonymity.” 


Statement by Mrs. Grove, Made 14th June, 1907, with Reference 
to Incidents before the Sittings. (Pr. LXIII. 256.) 


“t Mr. Joseph Marble and his sister, Mra. Kate Sandford, were 
neighbours of each other and also neighbours and old friends 
of my mother, near Ashton; and he had a small “ works” not 
far from Stalybri Both were well-read, clear-headed, some- 
what skeptical. ... There was a strong and very deep affection 
between us, unknown to anyone else. Some years after my mar- 
riage, when I had gained a little experience of psychical mat- 
ters through a few visits to a medium in 1896, I often spoke to 
them separately, but especially to him, on the subject, trying to 
make him realize and see things as I was beginning with a good 
deal of hesitation to see them; but without success, He listened 
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as he would have listened to anything I told him, but more with 


amusement than acceptance. 

„Mrs. Sandford was equally incredulous, and said, rather 
distinctly, that she did not like such things. So I never really 
expected to get communications purporting to come from them. 

„Nevertheless, in two sittings with Mrs. Thompson, during 
the Spring of 1900, about three years after Mr. Marble’s death 
...communicationg seemed to come from Mr. Marble. . . His 
sister (a widow) was then alive.“ 


Notes of those sittings follow immediately. After them 
are given notes of some sittings with Mra. Piper in 1906, 
after Mrs. Sandford’s death. 


Mrs. Grove’s First Sitting with Mrs. Thompson, in 1900. 
(Pr. XXIII. 267f.) 


* (Control ‘ Nelly’ speaking.) There's Mr. Myers. Yes Pm 
very happy to get things for other people. (I gave the medium 
a Scotch plaid tie to hold which had belonged to my deceased 
friend Mr. Marble.) What makes me say Stalybridge!’ Mrs. 
G.: Good.“ N.: ‘I dont know where it is, a horribly smoky 
place.. . . A stout good tempered influence with this, easy com- 
fortable jolly. ...Its as if he wants to cough; can’t breathe very 
well—Joseph Limestone. te real name is Marble.]... You 
know, Alice [Mra. Grove. H. H.], it seems as if he says he always 
doubted about people coming to talk when they were dead, but he 
knows now it is true. . . I can’t understand the relationship, be- 
cause there is such a bond of love between you as doesn’t exist 
between ordinary people. Beloved Alice, that’s what he says 
he wants you to comfort someone that’s left crying for him—he 
wants you to tell them that it was a sort of shock—he didn’t 
seem to be ill long. [His illness did not last 8 days.] In spite 
of all he loves he doesn't want to come back. He's waiting for 
Alice. He says there is no separation of love in Heaven. Does 
he mind? But you did so straightforwardly tell him [i. e., Mr. 
Grove]. My poor little woman, how sorry I was for you. He 
says he told you not to wear a bonnet, he always liked to see you 
in a hat. [True.] You will let him kiss you now, you used to 
screw yourself up from him. He said he ought to have been 
more patient. He can see the truth of your heart now....He 
said sometimes you were your own self and other times you 
weren’t. But he says neither of you wronged anyone elee.... 
He says you were nicest to him in the train—it was the only 
time you were yourself.. . . He seemed to be doing something he 
ought not. It seems as though he doesn’t like to tell me. Per- 
haps he can write it.’ [All this is entirely intelligible and cor- 
rect. The hand of the medium now writes matter fairly appro- 
priate, with his real surname, Marble, written in full and cor- 
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rectly.]...‘ Why did I take it so hard? The knowledge of all 
we were to each other ought to keep me till we meet and are 
united.’ Mrs. G.: ‘Then what about my Rupert?’ [Her hus- 
band. H.H.] N.: Ohl there are no jealousies and no relation- 
ships, but souls united. He is sure Rupert won’t be cross at 
souls united. He seems to say Alice love me just this once,” 
and seems to be trembling and trembling. It seems to commences 
by your going in the train....Oh God—bnut he does not believe 
in God does hef [In a Piper Sitting, six years later, he ia rep- 
resented as saying, through Rector, ‘I do believe in God now.’] 
.. Do you know what a passionate love on one side and a sis- 
terly love on the other—that’s what it is. He hasn’t any pa- 
tience with Platonic affection.’” 


Second Sitting of Mrs. Grove with Mrs. Thompson. 
(Pr. XXIIL,261f.) 


* N.: .. . Have you been painting a picture, Mrs. Grove? be- 
cause he sees you with a pinafore on painting—he used to watch 
you painting.’ [True, and also true that I had been recently 
painting a picture.] Mrs. G.: ‘Can you tell me what the pic- 
ture was! [Really a portrait of him from a photograph] 
N. (Long silence): Tou seem to be copying off another 
the Elliotts know him. He only loved one Elliott; [Elliott was 
my former name] but you mustn’t be jealous—he once loved an 
Alice Elliott—You’re not cross are you+—He didn’t marry her. 
[This was Mrs, Grove herself. H. H.]. . . You won't be cross will 
you, but you know his heart seems to go out to her more than to 
anyone else. [Nelly never seemed to know my former name, or 
to suspect that this really referred to me.] . . . He says be is not 
in the same house “ Nelly” is in. When he is there, which he 
hopes to be soon, he can talk to her without getting in a muddle.’ 
[This is probably intended to signify that he is not yet at the 
same stage of progression as the reporting control.] ... (Writing 
continued.) ‘ My dear Alice tis not that I am unwilling, but I 
ata now though not then convinced that we are both best to 
leave our loves. This life has brought me the joy and happiness 
I go often sought but sought in vain. I was ao deuced selfish in 
my love but now I see it is better left alone—and try my dear 
Alice to forget me as you used to pretend so well to do. . I have 
suffered for the wrong I would have done to others but now it 
is best for me not to communicate in this or any other way. I 
love you atill but only by giving you this proof in our case is 
best left alone for one year. Remember in one year I will give 
you all the proof, nay more, but dearest dont ask me now. I 
never thought I should attempt in so rubbishy a manner to 
demonstrate the truth of your own strange belief. but I live I 
live, and that is sufficient for now, and more, much more, than 
anything I ever thought of.. [The whole of the above is 
extremely appropriate. ] 
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„All this J. M. business is extraordinarily good. It is really 
more life-like than the subsequent quieter Piper impersonation, 
some six or seven years later. At that time, however, the attempt 
to give evidence, here foreshadowed, is really made: and the 
Control shows some knowledge of what was said here, e. g., by 
writing that he does believe in God now.’ (Cf. ante.)...... 

“The substitution on one occasion of ‘Mr. Limestone’ for 
Mr. Marble is characteristic of the ‘ Nelly’ control, and recalls 
Vel. 4, p. 208, of Happyfield for Merrifield, as reported in 

0 Kallen 

After this the same Control sent occasional messages through 
other mediums, to whom Mrs. Grove occasionally went anony- 
mously, hoping to get some more evidence. These communica- 
tions are hardly worth reporting; but as no clue of any kind 
was given, they seemed beyond chance, since they clearly had 
reference to the same personality and incidents. But of course 
they were—like most of this series—well within the scope of 
telepathy. [Was the dramatic character? H.-H.. . The few in- 
cidents outside the scope of telepathy... were obtained through 
Mrs. Piper—from whose script on this subject I now extract 
portions. ...In the interim, between 1900 and 1906, Mrs. Kate 
Sandford, sister of Mr. Joseph Marble, had died... 

“The main difference between the communications received 
through Mrs, Thompson, as reported above, and the communi- 
cations which follow, obtained through Mrs. Piper, lies in the 
fact that one was conversational and therefore easy, whereas the 
other was hampered by the difficulty of deciphering a more or 
less illegible script... . For part of Mrs. Grove’s time I was 
present and assisted with the reading, but the presence of an 
outside person is naturally perturbing, and hence the oppor- 
tunity for referring to intimate matters was not so complete as 
during the previous voice sittings with Mrs. Thompson alone. 
Another difference seems to be due to the fact that at the later 
date communication begins not directly with Mr. Marble himself 
but with his now deceased sister; and the presence of this addi- 
tional communicator exerted another restraining influence—not 
pay on the other side, so to speak, but even I thought on Mrs. 

rove. 

n Anxiety to communicate in an evidential manner if posaible, 
and genuine affection, were manifested now as strongly as be- 
fore; but the tone was somewhat more sedate, and more what 
may be called ‘ religious.’ Probably most of this is due to the 
intervention of Rector, but it is represented as indicating some 

rogress in the communicator himself. 

“Tet it be remembered then that the remaining communica- 
tions are obtained, not as heretofore through Mrs. Thompson by 
the voice, but through Mrs. Piper by writing.” 
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Sitting of Mrs. Grove with Mrs. Piper in November, 1906. 
(Pr. LXIII, 265.) 


“To. J 1 2 r and then a bit out of 
the middle: the beginning of Mr. Marble's appearance, as a 
communicator through Mrs. Piper.. is very hazy and confused 
at firet, but, as soon as it is properly established, this impersona- 
tion will be recognized as fairly consistent with the... repre- 
sentation through Mrs. Thompson. obtained six and a half 
years previously. The opening words of the following record 
purport to be from Mrs, Sandford :— 

“*T am well and happy in this life, so is my brother Martin 
who greets you with great love. [This name Martin [for Marble. 
H. H.] seems to be merely a muddle of Rector’s.] Kate and 
Martin LI] are both here to greet you. He asks me to remind 
you of a ring which you had a long time ago.’ Mrs. G.: I am 
glad to meet Kate again, but I do not know Martin.“ K.: Speak 
to me.. M.: Don’t let me get confused—that sign. No one 
could recall better than myself that ring (not read) but myself 
would remember that ring.“ Mrs. G.: No.“ M.: 1 am really 
near you now, and so glad to have found my way here....Do 
you remember anything about Hall?’ Mra. G.: ‘A hall we 
used to pass in walking, where the Jeffersons lived? M. (Ex- 
citement in hand): Not far from that hall.“ Mrs. G.: Do you 
mean Casford Hall? Yes I do. I told Rector again and 
again. Halsford Hall M. There is something on his mind 
Rector explains. H. H.] which he is anxious to recall = the 


lady present.“ M.: Dance.“ Mrs. G.: Tes yes? M.: Together 
at Hall, at Hall. Not so?’ Mrs. G.: No, mee there’ mbar! if he 
meant another hall it would be richt]. .: Do you remem- 


ber Singing?’ [or possibly a e attempt at Sunday 
morning.] Mrs. G.: ‘Singing? Yes, very badly. M.: ‘I re- 
member well. Sunday ming [clearly meant for either evening 
or morning.] Repeat. Not singing. I was going to progress 

and go on in this life, He cous she does not hear him,’ 
R[ector N again. H. H.. re. G.: ‘I want you to say 
something that I may know it is a aA M.: Oh yes. Yes, you 
used to sing occasionally sing when I came to your house. You 
sang evening evening the last time I heard you? O. J. L. 
(Again putting in his oar): Very likely.“ M.: Yes you did. 
I think, friend [all this seems to be through Rector. H.H. J. you 
had better leave the lady to speak.“ O. J. L.: ‘Shall I go 
away?’ R.: ‘I think so, friend.“ O. J. L.: May I bring a 
friend two days hence?’ B: ‘You may bring bim“ O. J. L.: 
Farewell then, Rector. God be with you.’ 

(Mrs. G. was now left acs with Lady Lodge and almost at 
once the conditions improved.) . . M.: le. Les, I am he. I am 
Marbl I am so glad and so very happy to see you again. I never 
shall cease to love you, never, never, shall cease to love never. I 
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am now nearer you than ever before, and yet progressing all the 
time.“ Mrs. G.: I must progress too.’ M.: Yes, you must; but 
you are growing better every year year; yes, every year. Dear Kate 
[His sister. H. H. J. she loves you too, and she longs to help you in 
that life. Ask her to do so.’ Mrs, G.: How shall I get her to do 
this? Do you mean pray?’ M.: Tes, and abe will always hear 
you. So shall I. I see and know when you think of ms. Do you 
remember you said you could not in that life? You do understand 
now so much better.’ Mrs, G.: Tes, I do, but I did not under- 
atand then.’ M.: It hurt me then, but I understand it all now. 
I never loved more. I see the ring I gave you. I do so well. I 
was attracted to it, and how could I help coming back to you? 
... I longed to return, to return. Do you understand?’ Mrs. 
G.: ‘Yes, I do” M.: ‘I tried, Alice, to love many times—a 
good many times, but could not, but I could not.“ [This is in- 
telligible a also, but the explanation would be long.]...... 

„Mrs. G.: ‘Is Kate here?’ K.: ‘Yes I am here dear. Joe 
feels so bad to think that he could not understand what you 
said better. He says he does understand you about the last dance 
at his house, and going home with you. I understand also all 
that. I never knew when I was in the body....’ [This is true. 
She did not know of the terms of affection we were on. Nor 
indeed did anyone. ] ... Mrs. G.: ‘Can vou tell me whom you 
have met in your world? ’ [This question was intended to ex- 
tract a reference to her husband, who long pre-deceased her; 
but, instead, a curious introduction of a deceased friend, well 
known to both, occurs.—O.J.L.] [Was it probably from the 
sitters mind then? H.H. a Do you remember a friend of 
mine named Weston?’ Mrs. G.: No I do not.“ K.: Do you 
remember Bet Best Westn, At- Mrs. G.: Les quite well; 
lots of them, the Wests? K.: Do you? I have seen her and 
her father, also Best.“ Mrs, G.: Is it a gentleman or a lady!’ 

„K.: ‘Don’t you remember him? A gentleman. He asked me 
the other day if I had really spoken to you. I told him I had 
tried to do go; and he said, ask her if she remembers me at all? 
Mrs. G.: Tes, well, Can be give his Christian name?’ K.: 
‘He will. Jim’ Mrs. G.: ‘I remember you well.“ K.: Jim 
West.’ [This was exactly the name he always went by: he died 
young. He was a very intimate friend.] 


Eztracts from Further Sittings of Mra. Grove with Mrs. Piper. 
(Pr. XXIII, 272f.) 


“ After this Mrs. Grove had a sitting without my presence, 
and the following is a small part of the record. She kept a 
copy of all her own remarks, and I have read it.—O.J.L....... 

“ Mrs. G.: Ah, at last the right name, Why did you call 
yourself Kate before?’ K.: Because I did it for Rector’s under- 
standing. I am with you dear Alice. I see and ea all 
your inquiry, so does Joe. . . Alice he loves you dearly, etc. 
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(Then he was represented as saying.) M.: Have you any idea 
of my joy at meeting you? I feel it must mean much to me as 
8 . My sister has been so patient and kind to me. 

has helped me to find you dear, as she came to this life after 
1 da (Correct. J Pray for me always, etc....... 

: ‘Now dear I am not sure that I can give you further 
prone of identity, because I am Marble....I love you egois I 
always did, and my life would be a barren waste, he says a 
barrent waste, without your prayers and love, Mrs. G.: ‘A 
barren waste? I thought you were happy.’ M.: Oh yes, I am 
absolutely happy. I understand so much better now.’ Mrs. G.: 
What should I pray fori’ M.: ‘For a re-union of our souls, 
for my peace, and for me to be able to reach you in this meager 
and simple way....Do you love me, and do you understand how 
blind I was? Forgive me. Mrs. d.: ‘You mean your incre- 
dulity [Regarding God and the future life. H. H.]; but yo 
cannot make people believe.“ M.: Tes, but I was so stupid, I 
would not believe dear. Now I understand I am sorry I did not.’ 
Mrs, G.: ‘Does it pst” Bomar ge M.: ‘Only I feel I 
hurt you dear.“ Mrs. G.: Not much’ : ‘But I did not have 
the opportunity, did I really dear?’ Me G.: No. It is time 
to close now.’ R.“ 


If you remember Mrs. Piper’s identification of the portrait 
of George Pelham, you will be doubly interested in the fol- 
lowing (Pr. XXIII, 276-8) : 


28. J. L.] Sitting lasted from 11.10 to 1.10. 

“ After lunch I took eleven photographs of men, and asked 
Mrs. Piper if she had ever seen any of them. She looked over 
them, hesitating on the one representing Mr. Joseph Marble for 
some time, and then picked that out and said she had seen that 
man somewhere, but she could not remember where 

„Next day, in the evening, I tested Mrs. Piper again with 
another set of photographs of men, partly the same and partly 
different, but containing among others the critical one. This 
time, however, it was looked at without comment and without 
interest, and no remembrance of the appearance seemed to per- 
sist. She remembered the fact of having recognized one before; 
but when asked to do it again, she picked out, after much hesita- 
tion, a different one as a possibility, and said that she thought 
it had been found in America, that the memory evaporated in 
time, and that it was strongest within an hour of the sitting. 
The test made the day before had been made about an hour and 
a half after the sitting. 

“And this is the record of the second of the two waking- 
stages, five months later: the ‘Joe’ here referred to is Mr. 
Marble, who had been represented as communicating during the 
sitting: 
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“ Waking Stage of No. 14. 


Wiis. tee Help Joe make it completely clear. I do not know 
what I had to do with it... Fi ine locking man, his name is 
Joe. Mr. Hodgson keeps pushing him in the front row. He 
was a large man and then all of a sudden he went out. He was 
a nice looking man. (A number of men’s photographs were 
now placed in a row before her: she immediately pounced on 
one without the slightest hesitation.) That is the man I saw.’ 

. [The selection was correct; the photograph was one... of the 
late Mr. Joseph Marble.] 


An Hour or so Later. 


“(I now again put the photographs in front of her. She 
looked at them as if for the first time, and said) ‘I do not 
know the photographs.“ (She then hesitated long over the right 
one, saying she had ‘seen him somewhere,’ but finished up by 
saying) No, I do not know.’” 


With these recognitions of photographs, and Mrs, Pipers 
of G. P., compare Miss Rawson’s vision on p. 646. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE THOMPSON-MYERS CONTROL 


WE now come to the manifestations from the alleged post- 
carnate Frederic Myers, who had died January 17, 1901. I 
can give but scant specimens, Myers was perhaps the leading 
English spirit in the S. P. R., and everybody interested in 
Psychical Research—the skeptical as well as the credulous— 
was looking with great interest for manifestations professing 
to come from that spirit in a postcarnate state. As usual, 
they are a terrible jumble. Myers was not a demonstrative 
person. He had not, like Hodgson, salient characteristics of 
manner or expression. In that respect the communicating 
personality resembles him. His absorbing interests were the 
S. P. R., poetry, and classical literature. In those respects, 
too, the personality resembles him. He was an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Verrall: so the resemblance presented through 
her is of little “evidential” value. The same is true of 
Mrs. Thompson, and, in a less degree, of Mrs. Piper. 

Probably the appearance of the Myers control has been 
by far the most instructive of all experiences regarding the 
influence of the medium upon the messages. Whatever the 
source of the manifestations, their characteristics depend 
largely on those of the medium. Mrs. Verrall is a classical 
scholar, and the alleged Myers communications through her 
abound in classical allusions, and occasionally are in one of 
the classical languages. Mrs. Holland is a highly educated 
lady apparently without any specialties, and she reports the 
everyday cultivated Myers. Through Mrs. Thompson he 
sometimes speaks direct, and sometimes is ostensibly reported 
by a bright child—Nelly, and then shows little outside the 
range of such a child’s comprehension. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Nelly often reports in a distinctly parrot-like 
way things which seem to be, and she sometimes says are, 
given to her by older (7) persons. Mrs. Piper's reports of 
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Myera correspond to her education, and have few of the special 
qualities shown through Mrs. Verrall. 

All this corresponds with the guess I have reiterated that 
the flow of the cosmic soul through each of us, whether it 
comes as a fragment of inspiration of any kind, including 
dreams, or as a personality, is determined by the personality 
through which it flows. Therefore the different aspects of 
an alleged control presented through different mediums do 
not appear to me much of an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the control. 

Myers's first alleged appearance as a control is recorded in 
some extracts from the “ Note-book of Miss Rawson’s trance 
utterances, as recorded by the Experimenter in charge (who 
is anonymous but known to me)” [Sir Oliver Lodge who 
edits the report]. A little prefatory matter is desirable. 


Messages Obtained Through Mies Rawson. (Pr. XXIII,292£.) 


[O. J. L.] Doubtless a great number of communications os- 
tensibly purporting to come from Mr. Myers have been received 
cays many mediums, > $ Foe the nont part I ngus these 
as valueless,—as not even plausibly lifelike. . . But on the spirit- 
istic hypothesis it must be admitted as likely that Miss Rawson 
—a lady well known to Mr. Myers, whose hand sometimes writes 
while she remains conscious—would be one of the channels of 
communication employed by a posthumous Myers-like activ- 
Bn 5 

“Dec. 22, 1900. Message from H. S.[idgwick? H. H.], with 
F. W. H. M. himself present, less than a month before his death 
(unimportant). 

“Jan. 11, 1901. Message from H. S. Tell Myers to tell my 
wife not to put in the whole of the last chapters of the book she 
is finishing. She will know the passages she feels doubtful 
about. Tell him it is really I who am here.’ 

“TO. J. L.] This was spoken with hesitation and stuttering 
just as in life; ‘last’ was a difficult word and repeated twice. 

Cf. the stuttering communications through Mrs. Piper and 
ae ene H. H. I.. . [Myers was alive then; he died on 
an. 17.] 

“Jan. 23, 1901. H. S.: 1 have not seen my dear friend Myers 
yet, but I am more thankful than I can say that he has come 
here. The circle above has been waiting for him, and will with 
great joy welcome him.’ [O. J. L.] (What is the work of the 
circle above) S.: ‘It is to attest his work, to make a school 
above to correspond with the school on earth. His wonderful 
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power of organization will not be lost here. The world is not so 
ready as he thought. We shall work together again.’ 
“Jan. 26,1901. F. Myers * faint voice): ‘I am at rest; 
my body is laid where I wished, and my aoul is free. I told you 
#1 possible I should return. Little did we think when, not a 
month ago, I stood beside you, telling you that all my happiness 
was on the other side, that I shocks. again stand beside you, 
having obtained that happiness. I thank you a thousand times 
for making [this] meeting. .. possible, for it confirmed what I 
had been told, which I was never quite certain of....Later I 
can do more. I am supremely happy.’” 


If I judged Myers rightly, that touch about his body is as 
evidential a thing as I know, though technically not eviden- 
tial at all. The whole passage is wonderfully like him. 


“Jan. 30, 1901. F. W. H. Myers: ‘ I shall return through 
Mrs. Thompson 

“ The control said later that F. M. could not speak because he 
was not inside the medium; he pushed her along. 

“Feb. 9, 1901. F. W. H. M.: Really, really this is delight- 
ful. . . . I never thought to meet you here. It was all true we 
had not deceived ourselves. Thank you for giving me the power 
to come. . They don’t know how one consciousness can merge 
into another.’ [We are fast finding out. H.H.].. 

„Mar. 17, 1901. London. Edmund Gurney: Tt will be no 
advantage to my friend to be kept down for communication 
with the groups he prepared. What we want for him now is to 
rise, and to forget the earthly things. He can’t help any more. 
His life was given to it, and that must be the help. He was 
allowed just to say that he continued. . but it will help nobody 
that he should be called back, and made to hover near the earth. 
In fact it will only make him earthbound. So tell all those who 
tried to persuade him to come,...to receive the messages that 
will be sent now and again, but never permanently.’ 

“ Another control: ‘ The mistake Myers made was, he thought 
the finite could control the infinite; so he gathered groups and 
did his best to train them into working order, to carry out hia 
design. This was not a good thing to do—mapping out work to 
do under different conditions which he did not understand... 

I have seen Myers, he is perfectly happy; he finds many of his 
theories difficult to work....... 

„March 19. Myers is here, but will not be able to speak 
himself. I shall speak for him. He is not so near, and not so 
real as ha was. This means that he is soon leaving the earth 
plane and going to rise r He is being personated right 
and left. He is being used as a peg to hang innumerable hats 
and coats on. He came to thank you and to say that as you 
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prayed for others at a sitting when he was present, so he hopes 
you will pray for him now.“ 


Meanwhile on February 19th he had appeared at a sitting 
of Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge with Mrs. Thompson. But 
these appearances were not reported until 1909, in Pr. 
XXIII. Sir Oliver says (p. 200): 


“© Myers’ was represented as controlling and speaking for 
part of the time, but the sittings began with the ‘ Nelly’ con- 
trol, and when the Myers control is not manifestly intended to 
be speaking, the words may be taken as emanating either from 
Nelly or from one or other of Mrs. Thompson’s ordinary con- 
trols.... Nelly began talking about Myers, about whose death she 
had been for some time incredulous. Indeed she had declared 
that she could not find him anywhere and did not believe that 
22 come over. . But now she was just beginning to admit 

act,” 


First Sitting with Mrs. Thompson, February 19th, 1901. 
(Pr. XXIII., 200f.) 


Notes by O. J. L. and M. L. 

* * 6.30 p.m. I was allowed to go on his birthday to 

i hey will have plenty of work to do, for he has 
promised to send messages to 74 people. All the people said he 
was dead, but I did not believe it; and though I saw him, I thought 
he only came over for his birthday like in a vision. But I see him 
now. It is the truth, it is the truth (excitedly). Let us see if 
he can talk sense. He was talking on the platform with you. 
It was at a station by a race-course. [I had met him at Liver- 
pool; seen him off from the landing stage to America. But this 
ig unimportant. ] He will come when he is more wakened up— 
before 9 o’clock. You be ready at 25 minutes to 9. He will be 
awake by then. He would rather think and realize for a little 
space by himself, He is sensible, for a spirit, Before you came, 
mother was N She said Come and tell the truth for 
truth’s sake.“ . . (There was an incipient attempt at a Myers 
control... Then another control said) [which reads like Nelly. 
H. H.] Do vou know be feels like the note-taker, not like the 
spirit that has to speak... . (A short interval of apparent dis- 
comfort, and then Myers ‘purported to communicate) ‘ Lodge, 
it is not as easy as I thought in my impatience, Gurney says 
I am getting on first rate. But I am short of breath. Oh, 
Lodge, it is like looking at a misty picture. I can distinctly 
feel I ought to be taking a note of it. I do not feel as if I 
were speaking, but it ia best to record it all. Tell them I am 
more stupid than some of those I had to deal with. Oh, Lodge, 
what is it when I see youl... Sidgwick knows I am with him. 
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He said that he saw me in the morning of —— Oh, dear, it 
always leaves off in the interesting places. I can hear myself 
using Rosa Thompson's voice. I want to convince Sidgwick. 
He says “ Myers, now we are together, you convince me that I 
am sending my messages, and that she is not getting them from 
us some way.” [Professor Sidgwick had also always been skep- 
tical. H.H.] He still wants me to show him....It is funny to 
fee] myself talking when it is not myself talking. It is not my 
whole self talking. When I am awake I know where I am. 
O. J. L.: ‘Do you want to say anything about the Society?’ 
M.: What Society?’ O. J. L.: ‘You remember the S. P. R. 
M.: Do not think that I have forgotten. But I have. I have 
forgotten just now. Let me think. You know, Lodge, when 
you have wanted a thing thirty or forty years, and at last got 
it, you do not think of much else beside. Let me think, and 
bit by bit give it you. I used to get better evidence when I let 
them say what they wanted to say. They [apparently referring 
to G. P., Sidgwick, etc. H.H.] tell me it was my best love that 
Society. They will help me....I was confused when I came 
here... before I knew I was dead. I thought I had lost my way 
in a strange town, and I groped my way along the passage. And 
even when I saw people that I knew were dead, I thought they 
were only visions. I have not seen Tennyson yet by the way. 
I am going to be bold and prophesy already. I am going to see 
you in April. I am going to know who I am by then.“ O. J. L.: 
And will you then read what you wrote in the envelope?’ 
M.: What envelope —I shall be told. [See p. 687. H.H.] Ernest 
does not mind now. What do they mix me up with him fort 
(Jocularly.) Do they think I want to shine in his glory? [This 
was evidently a reference to the ‘Times’ obituary notice, which 
I had written, but to which someone in the ‘ Times’ office ap- 
pended a supplementary statement that F. W. H. M. had been a 
joint translator of Homer together with Walter Leaf and An- 
drew Lang; whereas it is public and general knowledge that this 
was only true of his brother Ernest.] I wanted you to do for 
me what I did for Sidgwick? [i. e., write a notice in the Society's 
Proceedings.] O. J. L.: ‘I am going to; and so are Richet and 
James.’ M.: Ah, Richet: Yes, Richet knows me; and James 
will do it well. .. [Nelly seems to control. H.H.]...‘He says 
Brothers I have none excepting Lodge.“ He wants Lodge to 
be President if he dare spare the work; but he says Do not 
rope yourself, but keep the group, keep the group together. It 
will soon take care of itself.“ O. J. L.: We are trying to get 
Rayleigh.’ M.: ‘That will be splendid, but that is too good to 
hope for. I think it will be you.’ [Nelly seems to resume con- 
trol. H.H.] ‘Thank you for being helpful to him. You have 
helped him.’ [And Myers to resume. H. H.] Man's sympathy 
is more helpful than anything else, and with sympathy every- 
thing slips into place. Among the things which are not evi- 
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dential you Ah things which are. They must take it all. 
Those that seek only the evidential things will not get them.’ 
[Seo 1 my remarks on this, p. 377. H.H.] [N. I]: There are so 
many he would like to help. He promised, and he will have to. 
When he comes in April he will remember a great deal more 
He will remember what he wrote for you in the envelope.“ 


Anybody who thinks the fogginess and confusion with 
which the Myers communication starts, is a put-up job will 
waste time in reading farther. Anybody who thinks it looks 
like spiritism will perhaps find that impression deepened. 


“[O. J. L.] The impersonation at this sitting was really a 
remarkably vivid and lifelike one.. . . Indeed, it 89814 8 be difficult 
for me to invent an experience or a communication more reason- 
able and natural under the supposed circumstances. ... The 
necessity for still ‘ convincing Sidgwick’ struck us as amusingly 
characteristic; so did several other little traits, such as that 
Myers ‘ felt as if he ought to be taking notes ’—a point on which 
F. W. H. M. was always specially insistent. And as to his tem- 
porary forgetfulness of the existence of the S.P.R., though it will 
probably be pounced upon as an absurdity by acoffers, and though 
it was of course quite unexpected, yet even that struck us at the 
time as humanly natural and interesting. And indeed sgo it does 
now, (Compare Rector’s statement in Pr. XXIII, 148: Some 
things, when dissolution takes place, go so completely out „£ 
one’s mind that it takes time to recall those incidents. . . 

“This was in February, 1901. A further communication was 
promised for April, but no opportunity for another sitting came 
until May 8th, and then it came quite unexpectedly and without 
being arranged for.” 

From O. J. Ls Note-book, 9 May, 1901. (Pr. XXIII, 206f.) 

„After dinner Mre. Thompson spontaneously asked Mra. 
Lodge to take her up into my study, saying as she went upstairs 
poat she felt only half conscious, and as if ahe were going 

“The sitting was dim and unsatisfactory... and at the end 
Mrs. Thompson was much agitated; not exhausted, but weepy; 
saying how much she disliked the idea of coming back to con- 
aciousness and leaving the conditions in which she had just 
been. She said she had no recollection of what had been said. 

.. She also told me, before the sitting began, that of late she 
had been quite unconscious of any communications, that is to 
say, she could not remember their contents, but that she was 
under the impression that during the last month or so she had 
had three or four trances when no one was there... and that 
once she found herself waking on the floor with a feeling of 
great satisfaction and contentment. 

“ She further said that the sudden cutting off of all attempts 
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at communication had been a great blow to her and seemed to 
upset her physically to eome extent. Also that ahe had been 
promised something for her birthday, April 22nd,—evidently 
connecting it with me. Nelly’ had indeed promised me a sit- 
ting in April, [as recorded in last sitting] though not for any 
Ker date. But it seems she had expected it on the 22nd. 

3 I had no sitting in April — nothing till this May 


Additional Note written on 11 May, 1901. 


“The above was dictated before copying the notes, and gives 
my contemporary impression of the sitting; but on reading over 
the notes I find them better than I expected.” 


Second Sitting with Mrs. Thompson, May Bih, 1901. 
(Pr. LXIII, 206f.) e 


“Notes by O. J. L. and M. L. 

“ (Nelly speaking.) Professor Lodge, what is that umbrella 
they have put up and made it all dark?... (Further indications 
followed that she had tried to communicate but found it dark.) 

This evidently refers to the suspension of sittings; Mra 

hompson, for some private reason, having declined to sit for 
the last few months, and only doing it now as a special favor, 
and because she felt internally urged to do so.] I have not seen 
Mr. Myers, not once; I have not seen him since they put that 
umbrella up.“ 

„0. J. L.J] Nelly then appealed to me to. . receive her 
statemente sympathetically and not with an undercurrent of ae 
Picion, explaining that such undercurrent befogged her.. 
asked her not to regard me as in any way hostile, and she ‘sla 
‘ No, I do not feel like that to any of the Marshall family.’ 
My grandmother and my wife’s father were both Marshalls, 
though no relation whatever to each other, nor to Frederic 
Myers’s relations of that name....Then followed some convul- 
sive movements and a sort of internal colloquy of which only 
fragments were audible. They appeared however to indicate a 
confused conversation between Nelly and Mr. Myers, Nelly ask- 
ing him to come in, and Mr. Myers saying that he had been 
told not,—that he had understood the communications were sus- 
pended for a time. But this was only an impression gathered 
es the confused mutterings. A further impression was that 

Mr. Myers mistrusted the presence of a third person and was 
baicie tasased by Nally: thet it wos only Iis. Lodge. 

N.: ‘It’s only Mrs. Lodge whom you love.“ M.: No J don’t 
love ber.“ N.: ‘It’s only Lodge’s wife, who will help.“ M.: 
More than I anticipated much more.’ 

“ With other barely intelligible fragments of internal colloquy.” 
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Are the above conversations mere telepathy or the “ cun- 
ning ” of a secondary personality? How like a dream it all is! 


0. J. L.] Ultimately the conversation with me began again 
but in a very halting and indistinct fashion, no marked per- 
sonality at all, somewhat as if Nelly were half giving messages 
and half personating Mr. Myers, and doing both badly and with 
3 The following however are my notes of what was 
said: 

„N.: ‘Mr. Myers i 5 worrying about something connected with 
Mr. Sidgwick, something that was not understood or that was 
not put down. He Saur, S.] had — Jews in College and he 
could not do it ona J : thought I knew better 
than be such a B failure. ＋ thought I would come and 
read it. [Apparently or possibly meaning the sealed letter.] 
[Cf. p. 667. H.H.] I wished you would all write to me. I was 
80 far away. I pined to hear from you all. My philosophy did 
not help me much. I feel just as lonely. Lodge, it is just as 
they say, you grope in fog and darkness. 

[O. J. L.] Further indications that the conditions under 
which he was were not altogether to his liking, not at least when 
trying to communicate; and also further statements that he 
could not very clearly realize the conditions on that side when 
he was trying to communicate, and that now he was wishful to 
pan on and up and not stay to redeem his promises. {And yet 
8 RA Rawson he had pronounced himself supremely happy.“ 

M.: What are you doing in this place] [Apparently mean - 
ing atrange and unfamiliar surroundings, the temporary house 
in Birmingham which I had taken, and which he had never 
sal FE .I seemed to be taken from all my pain and suffering 
into ight. I hardly like to tell you what I wanted to do, it 
seems so selfish now, but I wanted to go and talk to Tennyson, 
whom I idolized. But I was told that I must suffer for my 

promises [ie to communicate before leaving the earth neigh- 
borhood t H.], and then I could have what I wanted. I wish 
I bad not been taken ao far: it makes it difficult to communi- 
cate. 

“TO. J. L.] Then—referring, as I thought at the time, to 
Mrs. Thompson’s trance which she had told me of, when she 
woke up and found herself on the floor....... 

„M..: I did not throw her on the floor. It was Talbot—Talbot 
Forbes. It was not I. I wanted her to know I was there, — 
Talbot only wanted ber to tell his Mother. [These good peopl 
will appear in our treatment of Cross-Correspondences. H. A 
Why does she [meaning apparently the Medium] pray to y! an 
beg me to come, when she knows I want to be cleansed 
earth first.. . They keep on calling me. I am wanted Ki di 
where. ... But I want to concentrate in a few places, or in one 
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place, and not to be split up. Do appeal to them not to break 
me up so, and leave me not clear in one spot. I am only one 
now, and the noise of you all calling Ee me feel I cannot. 
Someone is calling me now. What did Miss Edmunds want 
with me? On Friday she called. [Were all those dramatic 
touches telepathy! H.H.]...Tell Richet I shall meet him in 
Rome. I shall speak to him in Rome on the third day of the 
Congress. I heard them describing how I died, and I could 
not stop them. [Referring apparently to some unpublished 
Piper sittings in America. Moses—Stainton Moses. They 
mixed the deaths up—his eath oe my death. It applies to 
him and not to me. [Apparently referring to some unpublished 
and to me unknown account of the death-bed.]*...I have gone 
back from where I was that night. I could hear what she (the 
Medium) was saying, and keep a check on it, but now I cannot 
hear what is being said: I can only think the things, and false 
things may creep in without my knowing it. Have you ten days 
work in a week .. [Nelly 1}: Do you not think, Mrs, Lodge, 
he has ten days work a week 

“ [Then an abrupt change. H.H.] Professor Lodge, do you 
know I have seen such a funny thing. I have seen Mr. Myers 
talking as if to a stick right through Mother’s body; and while he 
was talking to it someone came up and touched it, and it all got 
confused, and he could not think why it went funny. 5 
like a dream! H. H.. . . I wish Mother was not so wick 
cause when Mr. Myers wants to go to sleep and be quiet, Mother 
will not let him. She will call him. When he wants to go to 
sleep and be quiet she keepa him back. She must not do it. 
[Remember the prayer on p. 6401 H.H.] [I promised to give her 
the message; which I did after the trance, and she then ad- 
mitted that she thought of him frequently and urgently, but that 
she would try to refrain.] Do you know last Monday when I 
went to Dr. van Eeden's house; he called for me and we went. 
Mr. Myers came and told me he was calling. We both went, 
yes, on Monday. He has got an impression that Mr. Myers 
helped him to call me. Mr. Myers said“ Let us go and see old 
Whiskers’ in bis little bed and laugh at him.” He is much 
more lively when he is talking to me, and much more wakened 
up than when he is talking down that stick. [Cf. Proc. S. P. R. 
Vol. 18, p. * But be does seem worried, be gets no rest. 
Someone has called him in a glass bottle—yes, a crystal... . He 
thinks it will help a great deal if he can understand how the 
cheating things that are not cheats are done. It is not cheating, 
and yet it is not him doing it.... There was no stick that went 
through anyone’s body there. He says that others tell him it 
was just the same with them. Sometimes when he thought they 

Probably this and Sir res remark a couple of lines earller, refer 
woe a Piper Rees account of his death, which, I am told, was untrue, 
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were communicating they were not, and yet they knew about it, 
He says he is finding out how honest non-phenomena are to be 
accounted for. Apparently dishonest phenomena are phenomena 
of extreme interest! apart from the spirit which purports to 
be communicating.’ his last part was slowly recited by Nelly, 
like a lesson not understood by her.“ 


Perhaps several suspiciously precocious features in Miss 
Nelly’s vocabulary and turns of expression, can properly be 
accounted for by following up this hint. 


Further Notes on the Thompson-Myers Sittings. 
Pr. XXIII. 214.) 

“The rather strikingly worded complaints and requesta 
recorded above (Pr. XXIII, 210), as received through Mrs, Thomp- 
son, They keep on calling me, I am wanted everywhere. . Do 
appeal to them not to break me up so.... How easy to promise 
and how difficult to fulfil. Make one appeal to them to let me 
be at rest for two or three weeks,’ also correspond with something 
to the same effect independently received through Miss Rawson 
three months earlier; and constitute what may be fairly consid- 
ered another cross-correspondence. This message, received on 
Feb. 7th, 1901, purported to come from Edmund Gurney, who 
was represented as speaking through Miss Rawson as follows 
(Pr. XXIII, 223): 

“ While waiting for a friend to come in to begin the sitting, 
Miss Rawson suggested that we should eit in the dark and she 
would perhaps see something. The lamp was turned down and 

at once saw a bright mist in corner of room, out of which 
gradually emerged the face of a tall man with mustache, blue 
tie, black coat: he advanced towards her waving his hand and 
evidently most anxious to communicate. She repeated the alpha- 
bet and he waved his hand at the right letter. She spelt out 
Edmund Gurney. 

“ The friend then came in and the sitting began. 

E. G. at once controlled the medium. ‘I have come to warn 
you for my friend to implore you not to let them call him. He 
gets no rest day or night. At every sitting “ Call Myers! Bring 
Myers,” there’s not a place in England where they don’t ask for 
him; it disturbs him, it takes away his reat. For God’s sake 
don’t call him. It is all right for him to come of his own 
accord.... His heart is tender and when he hears them call, he 
tries to come. If they leave him to rest, in time he'll come back 
again more strong, but if they call 3 call it will take away 
the power and help and everything else 

(Pr. XXIII, 216): “ [L] Those who interpret the parables in 
such a way as to imagine that dignified idleness ia the occupa- 
tion of eternity ... without any call for future work and self- 
sacrifice... will P some day find themselves mistaken.“ 


CHAPTER XLI 
HETEROMATIO SCRIPT: MRS. HOLLAND 


We will soon find Myers again in the heteromatic writing 
of “Mrs. Holland.” This name is assumed for an English 
lady resident in India whose psychic interests are 80 dis- 
approved by her family that she does not wish her real name 
published. Pr. XXI, 166-391, contains an account by Miss 
Alice Johnson of her experiences. 

In 1893 Mrs. Holland began crystal-gazing and hetero- 
matic writing. Ten years later she read Myers’ Human 
Personality, and her interest in her psychic experiences was 
greatly stimulated. She wrote to Mias Johnson (Pr. XXI, 
171f.) : 

September 14th, 1908. 

2 years ago J first tried automatic writing, having seen 

erence to it in, I think, the Review of Reviews. My hand 
— to form words almost immediately, but only short sen- 
tences of an uninteresting kind, and the questions I asked were 
not answered. 

“The next time I tried (these attempts were always made 
when I was alone), verses were written, and since then, though 
I have often discontinued the practice for months and years, 
and tried to give it up altogether, any automatic writing that 
comes to me is nearly aways in verse, headed— 

Believe in what thou canat not see, 
Until the vision come to thee.’ 


“The verses, though often childishly simple in wording and 
jingling in rhyme, are rarely trivial in subject, Their striking 
feature ia the rapidity with which they come. I once wrote 
down fourteen poems in little over an hour, another time ten, 
and seven or eight are quite a common number to come at one 
time. When I write original verse I do so slowly and carefully, 
with frequent erasures: automatic verse is always as if swiftly 
dictated and there are never any erasures. I am always fully 
conscious, but my hand moves so rapidly that I seldom know 
what words it is forming. 

deny I copy one eet of verses. ...I wrote it down as quickly 
647 
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as it was possible for my hand to move, and was surprised 
afterwards to find that it had a definite form of its own. It is 
exactly as it came to me, not polished or altered in the least. 


* whom he loved, am a ghost, 

Wandering weary and lost. 

I dare not dawn on his sight, 

(Windblown weary and white) 

He would shudder in eas fright, 
He who loved me the 
shun the paths he will go, 
Because I should frighten him ao. 

(Weary and lacking rest). 


*I whom he loved am a shade, 

Making mortals afraid, 

Yet all that was vile in me, 

The garb of mortality, 

My body that used to be, 
Is mouldering out of sight. 

I am but a waiting soul, 
Pain-purified, seeking its goal, 

Why should he dread the sight? 


If I showed him my white bones 
Under the churchyard stones, 
Or the creatures that creep and rest 
On what was once my breast, 
He who loved me the best 
Would have good cause for fright. 
But my face is only pale, 
My form like a windblown veil, 
Why should he dread the sight! 


“‘Bhould I beat on the window pane, 

He would think it the wind and rain, 
Tf he saw my pale face gleam 
He would deem it a stray moonbeam 
Or the waft of a passing dream. 

No thought for the lonely dead, 
Buried away out of sight. 

And I go from him veiling my head, 
Windblown weary and white.’ 

(1896) 


wire, Automatic verses do not deal much with facts, but 
once when I was staying in Italy, in an old palazzo I had never 
before seen, the day after my arrival, and before I had been into 
the garden, the impulse to write came on me, and I yielded to it, 
without however ceasing to take part in the conversation of two 
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friends who were with me. One of them, who knew about my 
FF 1 
80: — 


Under the orange tree 
Who is it lies? 
Baby hair that is flaxen fair, 
Shines when the dew on the grass is wet, 
Under the iris and violet. 
"Neath the orange tree 
Where the dead leaves be, 
Look at the dead child’s eyes!’ (1901) 


This is very curious,’ said my friend, there is a tradition 
that a child ie buried in the garden here, but I know you have 
never heard it.“ 


These heteromatic poems appear to be but extreme illus- 
trations of the “inspiration” that poets have generally 
claimed for themselves. The author’s modest deprecations 
seem to me unjust to ber own. 

Mrs. Holland continues (Pr. XXI, 173f.) : 


“T have said that automatic verses do not deal much with 
facts, but once, when I was sensitive after illness, I experienced 
a new form of automatic writing, in the ahape of letters which 
my hand insisted on writing to a newly-made acquaintance. 

“The first of these letters began with a pet name I did not 
know, and was signed with the full name of someone I had never 
heard of, and who I afterwards learnt had been dead some years. 
It was clearly impressed upon me for whom the letter was in- 
tended, but thinking it due to some unhealthy fancy of my own, 
I destroyed it. Having done so I was punished by an agonizing 
headache, and the letter was repeated, till in self-defense I sent 
it and the succeeding ones to their destination. 

“ They generally came when I was trying to write ordinary 
letters; I never sat for them’ or encouraged them in any way. 
I never read them over, feeling they were not meant for me, 
and the recipient, beyond telling me they referred to matters 
known only to this one person who was dead, and that the writ- 
ing of them, especially the signature, bore a marked resemblance 
to that person’s writing, preferred not to discuss the subject. I 
have never seen the writing in question. 

As I regained perfect health I tried to free myself from this 
influence, for it used to give me cruel headaches and was very 
exhavsting....If my hand was not actively employed at these 
— it would clench itself, and make the motion of writing in 

air. 

“Since then I have felt on three other occasions that some 
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unseen but very present personality was atriving to transmit a 
message me to a well-beloved. S 
munication was utterly unsought by me, and came as a complete 
surprise to the recipient, who was always a recent acquaintance, 
never one of my friends. My attention was always enforced, 
as it were, by a severe pain in the head, which vanished when I 
had delivered the message....... 

“T have never been in surroundings that encouraged this in- 
terest, I have never been mesmerized, I have never attended a 
séance, for the idea of anything connected with paid medium- 
ship is peculiarly disagreeable tome. I only discovered by acci- 
dent, five years ago, that I have the clairvoyant faculty.” 


Miss Johnson comments (Pr. XXI, 175-6): 


“ There is no means of ascertaining to what extent these early 
writings were veridical....... * 

But with only a decent confidence in the honesty of the 
people concerned, there is a very astounding degree of veridie- 
ity in the facts that the first letters referred to matters 
known only to this one person who was dead, and that the 
writing of them, especially the signature, bore a marked re- 
semblance to that person’s writing. While (see below) we are 
not permitted to see anything evidential that may be contained 
in these communications to an absent “ sitter” (if you will 
tolerate the hibernicism), they are, at least to non-technical 
me, among the moat evidential things I have met. They are 
a hard blow to the telepathic hypothesis, and the more I have 
studied the records, the more the teloteropathic hypothesis 
has been losing strength with me. 

Miss Johnson continues: 

“ From an evidential point of view, the interest and value of 
Mrs. Holland’s script depends to a great extent, as will be seen 
under Cross Correspondence [Chapter XLVII. H. H. J, on the in- 
dications of telepathy manifested—at first quite unexpectedly— 

n herself and Mrs. Verrall....... 

“Though many of the sensations and experiences connected 
with the script are probably subjective in origin, it may be that 
certain idiosyncrasies are correlated with veridical phenom- 


“ From the psychical point of view, her first reading of Human 
Personality formed an epoch in Mrs. Holland’s life, and thence- 
forth her automatic writing was 2 largely by the influence 
of that book. She had not known Mr. Myers during his life- 
time, nor could she remember afterwards that she had even 
heard his name before she read the book. But her own ex- 
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periences and her own temperament had specially prepared her 
for the reception of it, and the personality of the author strongly 
appealed to her. 

“ Under these circumstances it was not only natural but almost 
inevitable that a great part of ber writing should now purport to 
be inspired by him, or—to a less extent—by the two friends to 
whom his book is dedicated, Mr. Gurney and Dr. Sidgwick. [It 
was not published until after the deaths of all three. H. H. 

In Mrs. Holland’s script, claims of individuality are very 
much the rule, and each control has his own handwriting 
thongh it does not generally correspond with the handwriting 
of the alleged controls before bodily death. 

In Stainton Moses’ automatic script, it will be remem- 
bered, each control was declared to have had his own hand- 
writing—in some cases beautiful, and in one case where the 
facts were known, uniform with the writing of the alleged 
control before death. But in the other cases there was not 
extant any writing made by the controls in their lifetime, 
supposing them ever to have lived. 

In Mrs. Pipers script, individualities are constantly as- 
serted, though the handwriting is generally a scrawl of letters 
half an inch high, unlike any normal handwriting. 

On September 16, 1903, nearly three yeara after Myers’ 
death, and his first alleged appearance through Mrs. Thomp- 
son, was apparently the first appearance of a Myers control 
through Mrs. Holland. Mrs. Holland’s manifestation was, 
says Miss Johnson (Pr. XXI, 177-8), 


“ a curious example of the efforts that seem so often to be made 

by the subliminal self to keep the supraliminal in ignorance— 

— for the time being—of the sense of what is being pro- 
u 


That depends upon how you look at it. Myers, as his con- 
trol intimates later, would have called it the effort of the 
control to speak, for evidential purposes, in cryptic ways that 
the heteromatist’s individual subliminal never would have 
used. 


“Tt is written on two sides of a half-shest of paper; the first 
side begins with the initial F., and the second ends with the 
initial M.; the whole passage is divided into four short sections, 
the first three ending respectively in 17/ ‘/1’ and ‘/01” Jan- 
uary 17th, 1901, was the date of Mr. Myers’ death, mentioned 
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in Human Personality; but the simple device of separating these 
initials and items from one another was completely effective in 
its apparent object. I read the passage a good many times before 
I saw what they meant and I found that the meaning had en- 
tirely escaped Mra, Holland's notice.“ 


This refers to the script containing the notorious stanza 
(Pr. XXI, 192) which excited the derision of the Philistine 
world of both continents, and disturbed not a small portion of 
the enlightened world: 


“Friend while on earth with knowledge alight 
I had the living power to write 
Death tutored now in things of might 
I yearn to you and cannot write.” 
17 


Why it excited so much adverse comment I cannot clearly 
make out: for what is the stanza but a demonstration of 
what it claims, “I... cannot write,” unless it be also a 
demonstration that the tired shade, or befogged subliminal, 
or impotent group of world-soul elements, or what you please, 
could not criticise either. But the more I read and ponder, the 
more puzzled I am over the general reluctance, in which I 
have my share, to let the“ what you please contain the essen- 
tial elements of intelligent individual personality. Of course 
we apply the term to a good many things, and let it connote 
a good many things. One thing, however, the most influ- 
ential recent writer, James, seems to regard as essential to, 
and to a great extent sufficient for, the notion of personality 
namely, the “ stream of consciousness,” and surely the poor 
ghost, or echo, or whatever it is, seems at least that. The 
main question is whether the “that” is not Mrs. Holland 
herself. I’m tempted to ask what difference it makes if it 
is, provided it is Myers too. 

I eaid “poor ghost“ with reference to this single mani- 
festation. He, or whatever it is, often claims happiness and 
emancipation. 

Here is the rest of that script (Pr. XXI, 192-3), with the 
rest of the date alluded to by Miss Johnson, 17/1/01, be- 
tween the sections. The 17 is at the end of the section given 
above. Of course Mra, Holland’s “subliminal self” fixed the 
figures that way!(?) What traditional faiths people will swal- 
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low—those opposing supernaturalism as easily as those pro- 
feasing it! Isn’t it about time to let brother Du Prel and his 
subliminal self go, along with alchemy and astrology? 


“Tt may be that those who die suddenly suffer no prolonged 
obscuration of consciousness but for my own experience the un- 
consciousness was exceedingly prol 


1 
The reality ia infinitely sink wonderful than our most dar- 
ing conjectures. Indeed no N a can be sufficiently daring. 


“ But this is like the first stumbling attempts at expression in 
an ‘unknown language imperfectly explained so far away so very 


far away | and yet longing and understanding potentislities of of 
nearness.” 


Now as to the above date. On the hypothesis of the strictly 
individual subliminal self—as something in the agent or 
medium that enacts or apes reflections telepathically cast upon 
the soul as upon a mirror, by its own recollections or by other 
minds, why should said self not only make dramas for these 
reflected personalities to act in—make a mental portrait ap- 
propriately talk and argue, rejoice and mourn, and get mad 
and break things; but also try to mystify and mislead the 
supraliminal consciousness whose annexed subliminal con- 
sciousness mirrors it? Doesn't it force the note harder to 
make a mere piecemeal reflection do all this, than to accept 
its being done by a real personality? 

And does this probability not increase when that person- 
ality professes motives for hiding its utterances in enigmas, 
because so doing gives more evidence of purpose and ingenuity 
than straightforward utterance might? That probability ia 
not conclusive: there is too much to be explained on the other 
side; but is it not evidence of a purposeful personality rather 
than of a telepathic reflection? 

The script I have just quoted, Miss Johnson does not 
give until fifteen pages later than her comment on it, and 
then after numerous extracts that appear chronologically later 
in the entire script, and that would have had light thrown 
upon them by this specimen had it been placed in its chrono- 
logical position. This seems bad editing, but it is not neces- 
sarily so, and I allude to it only for the sake of illustrating 
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one of the difficulties which make handling this sort of 
matter a fearful task to the editor and even to the reader. 
This special difficulty arises from the complexity and incoher- 
ence of the matter, so that often the best way to handle it 
is to follow a topic right through, and then begin again with 
another topic and do the same. Yet the result is that the 
first topic reaches the chronological end before the second 
one reaches the chronological beginning. 

Miss Johnson continues (Pr. XXI, 178) from the point 
to where I transposed the piece with the Myers stanza: 


“Two days later came: 1873. 30 years ago. CmrdeAbig 
Youth.’ I read the first five enigmatic letters as ‘Comrade’ 
with two vowels left out; the other four, ‘A big,’ seemed mean- 
ingleas. Long afterwards in glancing through Human Person- 
ality (Vol. L, p. 7), I came on this sentence: In about 1878. . 
it became the conviction of a small group of Cambridge friends 
that the deep questions thus at issue must be fought out.. It 
was then clear that the nine mysterious letters were merely an 
anagram for ‘Cambridge.’ Mrs. Holland was quite unaware of 
their meaning till I pointed it out to her. 

“The same writing goes on: ‘It has been a hind work—but 
the work is not nearly over yet— It has barely begun— Go on 
with it—go on— We were the torch 3 after us 
The flame burns more steadily now E. G. 1888.’ 

“The year 1888 was the date of Mr. Gurney’s death, a fact 
also stated in Human Personality.” 


Note that the control seems to use it rather as a birth-date 
—into the alleged new life. Note also the strong resemblance 
between this Gurney and the Piper Gurney of the Lodge sit- 
tings ante. 


[J.] Here, and in other similar passages, the reference is 
unmistakable, and there soon begins to be apparent a struggle 
between the supraliminal self of the writer and the supposed 
influences. The supraliminal self is obviously afraid of being 
led into attaching too much importance to the writing. It is 
aware that some of the names are derived from its reading, and 
both resents and resists their incursion into the script. It doubts 
See Oe SE EL HOLS A TOE HIN SO TED 
with them.” 


Whereupon the script remonstrates and encourages (Pr. 
XXI, 179): 


“ (September 19th, 1903.) You should not be discouraged if 
what is written appears to you futile— Most of it is not meant 
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for you— You are the reporter—the recorder—and need not be 
the critic. ... Don’t be in too great a hurry. 

“ (September 21st, 1903.) Do not feel ‘that criticism need act 
in the least as a fetter—don’t let it hinder you at all. ... Nothing 
is unimportant, however much it seems so— 

There is no effort unay: 

“You fail—yet save another's failing.” 


Myers was a poet, remember. 


(November 25th, 1903.) Do try to forget your abiding fear 
of being made a fool or a dupe. If we ever prompt you to fan- 
tastic follies you may leave us. But we only wish you to give us 
a few passive patient minutes each day. It’s a form of restless van- 
ity to fear that your hand is imposing upon yourself, as it were. 

J.] The ‘Gurney control,’ who expresses hi rather 
strongly and brusquely, writes: ‘(November 14th, 1903.) I 
can’t help feeling vexed or rather angry at the half-hearted way 
in which you go in for this—you should either take it or leave it. 
H you don’t care enough to try every day for a short time, better 
drop it altogether. It’s like making appointments and not keep- 
ing them. You endanger your own powers of sensitivenese and 
annoy us bitterly—Q.’ 

[J.] The Myers control,’ on the other hand, makes his 

appeal to the sympathies of the automatist: ‘(January 12th, 
1904.) If it were possible for the soul to die back into earth life 
again I should die from sheer yearning to reach you—to tell you 
that all that we imagined is not half wonderful enough for the 
truth. . . . If I could only reach you—if I could only tell you—I 
long for power and all that comes to me is an infinite yearning 
—an infinite pain. Does * of this reach you— reach any- 
F wind wails—wordleas and un- 


A very large part of the script is just reiteration of these 
themes. Many of the alleged Myers manifestations through 
Mrs. Holland are anxious and gloomy, and thus are the entire 
opposite of the manifestations of an enfranchised and beati- 
fied Myers that we saw through Miss Rawson, and shall later 
see through Mrs. Piper. It is impossible to eee how a con- 
sciousness can be interested in anything subject to variations, 
without a feeling of regret when the variationa are in the 
unfavorable direction, and of a regret intensifying with the 
variations. An unvarying happy Heaven would be an enor- 
mously self-centered and stupid one, though there's no ap- 
parent reason why, to be sufficiently interesting, it would need 
pains and sorrows as terrible as the worst we know here. In 
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fact many of the worst would disappear with death; and as 
to dishonor, one sometimes sees reason to question whether 
survival of death may not be granted only to the souls that 
somehow merit it—that survival may be an achievement. 
Query: Would mere good nature and kindness and sympathy, 
and love of children, be enough for the achievement, in spite 
of one’s sometimes appearing a fine old egotist and farceur? 
If not, please account for friend Phinuit. Somehow I think 
he and Falstaff must have made out the achievement. 

This tempts to another speculation that fits in with the 
oft-noted apparently fragmentary character of the alleged 
post-mortem personalities. Why should more of a person- 
ality survive than is fit to survive? That would probably 
leave a good many of us very fragmentary indeed, whether 
the standard of fitness be substantially the same as here, or 
a new one. This suggests a possible explanation for the 
otherwise unaccountable stupidity of the controls in some 
directions and their brightness in others. Hodgson recog- 
nizes all his friends, but cannot translate Vent, vidi, vici. 
Myers is about as apparently absurd. Perhaps they don’t 
need language there—if there really is a “ there — but con- 
verse telepathically by thought alone, and only are able to use 
language exceptionally with us? Yet it would be pleasant 
to have a memory of everything worth while here; and not 
doing so seems to make, on the whole, against spiritism. 
Stainton Moses forgets not merely a language, but the names 
Imperator and his gang told him they bore on earth, and 
gives Professor Newbold different ones. Did Moses forget 
the old ones, or lie about one set or both? There's no indi- 
cation of his ever having lied, in the flesh, except as his 
* possessions ” are to be accounted for. 

Myers shows lack of memory of languages, but apparently 
only where his medium doesn’t know them; but there’s that 
envelope which he left with Sir Oliver Lodge for the express 
purpose of giving its contents, and he gave something else! 
(p. 667). It seems a hopeless muddle of contradictions. We 
can only work and waif. Miss Johnson says: 


“Tn these utterances, taken by themselves, there is clearly 
nothing to suggest more than a dramatization by her subliminal 
self of personalities that had attracted Mrs. Holland’s interest 
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through the normal means of reading a book. The question 
whether anything more than this is really represented in them 
will be considered later on. Meanwhile I am bound to emphasize 
the large part played by Mrs. Holland’s normal knowledge in the 
construction of the various rôles.” 


“The construction of the various réles.” What a dramatist 
Mrs. Holland must have been, not to speak of Mrs. Piper! 
I wonder if any one of the commentators on these ever tried 
to write a novel, not to speak of a play. I doubt if anybody 
who has would be quick to say that Mrs. Holland constructed 
the rôles. But after all, what is a réle—a personality? How 
many items enter into it? One?—a flash of recognition on 
the street that revolutionizes and irradiates a young man’s 
universe? Millions?—those that become familiar in long 
intimacy? Must a personality be something that can be put 
on a scale, and will register pounds and ounces, or can it be 
met and enjoyed, or dreaded and suffered, in a dream? Is 
the clod who takes away your daily ashes a personality, while 
Malvolio and Rosalind are not? All that we know of a per- 
sonality is that it is a capacity to produce certain effects upon 
us, and if there is any effect that a personality can produce 
upon us waking that is not produced by the personalities of 
our dreams, I do not know what it is. The only distinction 
I know is that this personality we know when we are awake 
can make abiding changes in matter outside our brains, while 
the personalities we know when asleep apparently cannot; 
but they can produce changes in our brains—in our convic- 
tions, habits, hopes, as enduring as any we know. 

Perhaps our habitual conceptions of personality may be 80 
definite because they are so limited; perhaps we may be on the 
brink of wider conceptions which will materially affect our 
views of our cosmic relations. Possibly those conceptions will 
grow a little clearer even during our present investigations. 

The more I question regarding the probability of the sensi- 
tives dramatizing—creating—the “ personalities ” which pro- 
fess to speak through them, the more it seems to me that we 
are making out of our preconceptions the notion that they 
are not real personalities, and that if we could be the standard 
clear and unprejudiced “intelligences from another planet,” 
we would simply take these manifestations for the personali- 
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ties they appear, be their degree of development or manifesta- 
tion what it may. Yet as Misa Johnson continues (p. 180) 
regarding them, she presents the extreme of the opposite 
view. Perhaps the wisest conclusion yet open to us is that 
sometimes they are real personalities and sometimes not. 


“They came into existence first shortly after she had read 
Human Personality, and it will be seen that passages from this 
book are clearly to be traced in the script; there is little or no- 
thing in the characterizations that could not be derived from it 
directly or by inference by an intelligent and sympathetic 
reader. There are, moreover, a certain number of features that 
an intimate friend of Mr. Myers’ would see to be uncharacter- 
istic or positively incorrect. Further, the personalities become 
suddenly more vivid and realistic at a later date, after Mra. 
Holland had seen the portraits of Mr. Myers, Mr. Gurney and 
Dr. Sidgwick in Mr. Myers’ posthumous work, Fragments of 
Prose and Poetry, and glanced at parts of the book itself, as 
described below, Pr. XXI, p.245; and again after she had seen 
reviews of the Memoir of Dr. Sidgwick early in 1906.” 


Very well so far as concerns the mere material for the 
characterizations, but what made the characterizatione them- 
selves, and made them active, and endowed them with motive, 
will, repartee? Is it banal to suggest that they appear to 
have been made by the same agency that, independent of her 
will, made her poems? The influence of the books may have 
merely opened her mind to such impressions from the cosmic 
inflow, or the controls if you prefer. 

Of course, mere facts mentioned in Human Personality 
were presumably in Mrs. Holland’s subliminal consciousness, 
and therefore are not necessarily to be referred to an outside 
control. But I have reached a vague impression that the divi- 
sion between the “subliminal” and “outside controls” may 
be one of those divisions that we are constantly making as 
crutches to our halting intellects, and to whose vague and pro- 
visional character I have so often called attention. Most of 
our classifications, from the more or leas exact sciences with 
which we started together, to the misty impressions among 
which we are now groping, are of this nature. 

We are in a universe of vibrations, which the very ety- 
mology of the name universe expresses as one. We split off 
a set of vibrations, and call them matter; from that set we 
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split off minor sets, and call them resistance, light, heat, 
sound, and so on; these minor sets we farther split into ex- 
ternal vibrations and resulting nerve vibrations; and then 
we are at the end of that string. But parallel with the nerve 
end of it we find another, reaching we know not where. This 
we split into impressions, sensations, emotions, volitions. Im- 
pressions we split into those outside our consciousness, i. e., in 
other consciousnesses, and those inside our consciousness; but 
yet we have lately found them very interchangeable. The 
agencies moving those outside into the inside, we split up on 
the one hand into other people—the agencies we know, and 
on the other hand, those we don’t know, which we again 
split up into hypothetical divine inspirations, “ controls,” 
“ spirits,” and what-not; and here we lose the second string. 

Now for my guess-work, and of course it will be full of 
paradoxes; with farther knowledge some of them may dis- 
appear; but guess-work is our only way—successful only once 
in many times—of finding clues to farther knowledge. Well, 
as all the groups we have been splitting off are parts of one 
thing, I guess (or is it more than a guess?) that the sub- 
liminal and the controls are parts of one thing—are in a 
sense the same thing. To give the first guess more definite 
shape, I go on to guess (or is it more than a guess?) that, 
as so many have guessed before me, the universe abounds in 
impressions, visions, ideas, God knows what, Sometimes they 
surge in upon a heteromatist. They stir the will or some 
sort of impulse to write, and the impressions tumble pell- 
mell upon the paper; and when they come in a coherent mass 
with enough qualities like the mass we call a human mind, or 
the more special mass we call a special human mind, we call 
them, depending upon the size and quality of the mass, a 
human being, or a soul, or a phantasm, or a control, or any- 
thing else prompted by the circumstances. One mass of them 
shows itself as the heteromatist, another mass as the control, 
several masses as several controls—Gurney, Myers, Imperator, 
perhaps each an echo of the heteromatist or of a previous 
heteromatist, pretty substantial, but not half as substantial 
or enduring as Ariel or Apollo or Colonel Newcome or Mr. 
Pickwick. And all four of them are more substantial than I 
am or you are, unless you happen to be—who, in this genera- 
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tion—Admiral Togo? A generation ago I should have said 
Spencer or Bismarck or Tennyson. 

All this provokes the fantastic speculation whether a genius 
cannot generate an actual psychic personality, as he can a 
physical one. But this harks back to the relatively primitive 
parthenogenesis. The suggested process, however, is presum- 
ably in its primitive stage, if indeed there is any basis at all 
for the seemingly extravagant notion. And yet things that 
may have seemed equally extravagant have been found to con- 
tain germs of truth; and a very similar fantasy is to-day an 
article of “ faith ” with the majority of Christians, including 
some of the best minds. Compare all this with my earlier 
suggestions regarding personality, and then come back with 
me to where there is a little less fog. 

Now that’s my somewhat turgid and somewhat fantastic 
guess. Vague? Of course it is: we are dealing with vague 
things. Paradoxical? Of course it is: we are in the land 
of paradox. But to my poor thinking or guessing, it fits the 
facts as well as the other guesses and the other paradoxes, 
and I have the presumption farther to guess that the progress 
of knowledge is going to be in the direction of giving just 
that guess farther shape. 

The subliminal self, then, I have again, from a different 
standpoint, come around to guessing to be so much of the 
Cosmic Soul as any individual may at the time have suf- 
ficiently in hand to call his own soul—or so much as he may 
have in hand even if he can’t call his soul his own. And as 
to one’s own soul (though this is an episode): if there is 
any significance behind the universe, and reason for it—any 
purpose, I keep on guessing, as I have in other connections, 
that such significance, reason, purpose, is in the arrangement 
that constantly produces individuals who gather in and unify 
portions of the Cosmic Soul, and get out of them experience 
and growth and discipline and morality and sympathy and 
altruism and love—all making up happiness. 

Well, this, and more which will come later, is what has 
been growing more and more definite to me, as invisible vapor 
grows into a cloud, as I have been studying alone these strange 
things we are now studying together; and I expect the cloud 
to grow more definite as we go on. To me it has seemed 
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to reflect some light into our dark places, and I expect it to 
reflect more. 

I hope I need not apologize for this additional attempt to 
describe it, or for other attempts that I am apt to make as we 
go on. However much they may bore you, the impression 
will become none too definite if you think it worth while to 
go on at all. 

After writing the foregoing guess, on turning back to the 
Proceedings, I met one of those expressions with which the 
literature of the subject abounds, where a substitution of 
cosmic soul for subliminal self would, it seems to me, aid to 
an explanation. The passage in no way influenced my guess: 
for that was settled long ago. Miss Johnson says (Pr. XXI, 
179) : 

“Meanwhile the various ‘controls,’ aided and abetted by the 
subliminal self (of which they may, indeed, be fragmentary 
manifestations), appear to be exerting great pressure on their 
side by various arguments and artifices to encourage the writer 
and persuade her to go on.” ' 

Would not “ fragmentary manifestations” of that size and 
that nature seem to come more naturally from a cosmic soul 
than from a subliminal self, unless the latter is taken to be 
merely a name for an inflow of the former? The job of 
manufacturing and working them—eztempore, eo to speak, 
which Miss Johnson attributes to Mrs. Holland, is, like Mrs. 
Piper’s job, too big for any human capacity, and the inven- 
tion of a subliminal capacity doesn’t fill the bill. 

So here from a different point and by a different road, we 
come to the same goal whither the strange phenomena, at 
least as seen through my eyes, are always sending us. 

Let us return to Mrs. Holland and the groups of im- 
pressions that fell upon her script. On the foregoing quota- 
tions from the Gurney and Myers controls, Miss Johnson 
comments (Pr. XXI, 180f.): 

“ As usual, varieties of hand-writing are associated with the 
different controls, though they are not always used consistently 
for the same one. . . The ‘Gurney control’ was a more bold 
and upright style... „Or this style Mrs. Holland wrote: ‘When 
the writing changes from very sloping to upright, I always get 
the impression of a younger and more brusque personality. The 
initial “ G.“ often comes then. 
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upright vehement writing,’ viz., that of the ‘Gurney control’; 
and henceforth these two controls generally—but not invariably 
use & pen or pencil respectively. 

“There is no resemblance between their writings and the 
actual hand-writings of Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney, nor—ao far 
as I am aware—is there any reason for associating ink specially 
with one and pencil with the other. It appears to be simply a 
sort of subliminal device for keeping the two personalities dis- 
tinct; nevertheless they often tend to merge into one another,— 
the suggestion being that two influences—real or imaginary— 
are present at once, or that one is being gradually displaced by 
the other.” 

A very natural suggestion! And why all this ingenuity to 
make the influences “ imaginary,” whatever that may mean in 
the connection, I cannot quite make out. I admire the in- 
genuity, but cannot help thinking that it forces the note, and 
also thinking that if Miss Johnson had not inherited Du Prel’s 
“ subliminal ” via Myers, she would not have worked it out 
from the phenomena themselves. 

Do not all things “tend to merge into one another,” espe- 
cially all minds, to a degree not dreamed of before we became 
familiar with telepathy? 

“ A similar subliminal device is manifested on Jan. 8th, 1904 
—thus described by the script: Two influences—that was why 
the pencil slipped from your fingers and flew across the room 
then. . . Don’t you notice a new feature to-day—that every few 
minutes we make you take another pencil. It’s easier for us, 
and it marks the change for you.’ Mrs. Holland notes...‘ At 
the end my hand felt shaken and pushed as it did when I first 
began to get these writings, scrawling | wildly till it was stopped. 
The [word at the end of the script] “ stop” was from without 
entirely. I was willing to let it scrawl on and over to the next 

if the impulse continued. 

“On May 28rd, 1907, Mrs. Holland writes of this occasion: ‘I 
still recall clearly the curious sensation that accompanied the 
word “stop.” My hand seemed to be taken, the wrist turned 
towards the left and then drawn off the paper. It is the only 
time I have ever felt “ uncanny in connection with script....’” 

When something definitely opposes a person, isn't it, I ask 
again, very apt to be time to let Du Prel and his subliminal go? 


“Mrs, Holland says in her preliminary account—already 
quoted—that she used to have with the impulse to write or speak 
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a severe headache which vanished with the fulfilment and ces- 
sation of the impulse. In two of the cases described in the 
fuller account which I omit, she seems to have partially lost 
consciousness. Thus, in the first: ‘I shut my eyes. It seemed 
to me that the pencil scribbled wildly, like a child pretending to 
write. . . . My right arm seemed the only part of my body that was 
not asleep, and I was only conscious of Mr. D. saying now and 
again, Wait a minute,” when he slipped fresh paper under my 
hand. Then the influence suddenly passed; I opened my eyes 
feeling refreshed and alert, my headache was absolutely gone.’ 
Again, in the second case, when the impulse took the form of 
22 t Though I spoke English, I felt as if reading aloud from 

I could pronounce but not translate, It seemed to 
hex from my lips only. I was perfectly conscious; I watched 
the effect of mingled moonlight and electric light on the deck 
before me.. . . My voice went on, but I did not grasp the sense 
of a single ‘sentence.’ In continuation of the same incident, 
next evening: ‘I began to describe an elderly man, his character, 
manner and appearance, down to minute details, and this time 
Sappia what I was eaying, but the words came without 


This emphasizes the resemblance of these experiences to 
dreams. It reminds me of some of my own dreams when I 
read printed slips that seem, independently of me, to grow as 
I read them. 

Messages from the Myers and Gurney controls similar to 
these which aroused the foregoing speculations, make a con- 
siderable part of Mrs. Holland’s script. There is also con- 
siderable veridical telepsychosis and cross correspondence. 
Mies Johnson continues (Pr. XXI, 193): 


“The next passage, written on the same day, begins with the 
date 1888 (the date of Mr. Gurney’s death, also stated in Human 
Personality), and the initiala F., E., and H. S.—obviously in- 
tended to J Sidgwick. [F.] Myers, Mr. [E.] Gurney and Pro- 


fessor [H.] Si 
d ge ae 1, lla M. 
J 1888 F. H. S. [in monogram.] 
“* Believe in what thou Se not see 
Until the vision come to thee 
What though the work may seem all wrought in vain 
What though the labor seems to bring no gain 
Take courage and be strong to work 7 7 
There were three workers once upon the earth 
Three that have passed through Death’s great second birth 
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Their work remains and some of lasting worth 
Long dead and lately dead nanas as one, 


1888. 5 
[illegible] Forgotten? 


The following from the Myers and Gurney controls give 
a good idea of the situation: 


(Pr. IXI. 208-4): “ [M.] Mra dear [J.: Here again no name is 
written, but a long irregular line is drawn.] Perhaps a letter 
to you will be easier than a sustained account—I have so little 

strength as yet for this form of communication— 

“T know it will soon be three years since I ‘ passed over passed 
on —but I feel still in early stages of development as it were— 
The obscuration of consciousness was prolonged in my case to 
an abnormal period— Nearly the whole of the first year was 
hidden for me—I was entranced as it were— That accounts for 
some failures of compact does it not. It is all so far more 
difficult than one imagines— Even granting the strength requi- 
site to reach the threshold one can but fall helplessly upon it— 
spent—and one’s message stilled—” 

(Pr. XXI, 205-6): “(G It's no good— He needs such con- 
genial conditions or else he fails altogether— For one reason 
he really belongs in spiritual development to a higher level—a 
higher plane—and if he were there you under present conditions 
would not be able to receive even the faintest impression from 
him— Earth bound isn’t quite the word I want but I do not 
know how else to convey to you the condition of those of us who 
are able to send messages— Understand it’a not bound by 
earth it's bound fo earth by love—memory powerful interests 
Frederic Myers. H. H.]'s mind is prepared for the higber 
planes —it is strong feeling—great attachments—that keep him 
on this level—and that prevent him from sending the messages 
he is so anxious to send— It was a tremendous effort to him to 
appear—in your mind’s eye the way that he did a fortnight ago 
—and it has weakened the message ever since— 

“[J.] This passage shows that the man seen by Mrs. Holland 
in a mind’s-eye vision on November 7th, as described in her 
acript of that day, quoted above, was identified by her at the time 
as Mr. Myers. I have already explained that this was a mis- 
recognition. (See Pr. LXI, 189.) 


Later still, the Myers control writes: 


(Pr. XXI. 213): [M.] (Wednesday, January 6th, 10.45 a.w.) 
T have thought of a simile which may help you to realize the 
bound to earth condition which persists with me. It is a matter 
very largely of voluntary choice— I am as it were—actuated 
by the missionary spirit and the great longing to speak to the 
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souls in prison—still in the prison of the flesh—leads me to 
‘absent me from felicity awhile.’ ” 

(Pr. XXI, 218): “ [M.] The appearance of the simulacre [sic] 
does not necessarily imply that the spirit is consciously present. 
It may project the phantasm from a great distance. More usu- 

however it is present. On two occasions only I myself have 
been able to perceive the surroundings I ao desired to see—once 
{illegible} at a Meeting and you all appeared to me as flat card- 
rd figures seen through a gray mist— The next time was a 
few weeks ago at home....... 


An odd fantasy for Mrs. Holland to create for herself! 


“I would try so hard on the anniversary [the third of his 
death. H. H.] that is only nine days away now if I could be 
gure that you really wished and desired my eidolon without any 
fear or reluctance— 


Eidolon is a very natural word for a Grecian like Myers. 
I wonder if it was natural for Mrs. Holland! 


“ Any terror would distress me unspeakably. 

„In my present state thoughts pain me more than wounds or 
burns could do while I lived— It is part of the stage through 
which I pass an evolutionary phase i 

(Pr. XXI, 246-7): [M.] If one could only find a stupid sen- 
sitive but the very quickness of the impressionability that en- 
ables the brain to perceive an influence from afar renders it an 
ever present danger to the message that is trying to be impressed. 
Anxiety to help—fear of unconscious cheating or pf self-decep- 
tion all cramp the hand and impede the willingness to give time 
and a quiet mind to this—...... 

“Tt becomes increasingly hard for me to realize the effect of 
Time and Space upon your conditions— For me they have been 
annulled—I am obliged to remember now to recall what potent 
factors they are upon the body....... 

[G.] Names! Names and proofs are the very things we 
must withhold [sie] from you because your brain which you 
cannot or will not lull to a proper state of passivity—will spin 
its own web round whatever is presented to you— For truth’s 
sake we must be veiled and ambiguous— A gurnet among the 
sedge which grew in the mires— [J.: This somewhat crude 
punning on the names Gurney, Sidgwick, and Myers, was not 
noticed by Mrs. Holland till I showed it to ber later.] ” 

(Pr. XXI, 230): [November 26th, 1903.] [M.] “The nearest 
simile I can find to express the difficulties of sending a message 
—is that I appear to be standing behind a sheet of frosted glass 
—which blurs sight and deadens sounds—dictating feebly—to 
a reluctant and somewhat obtuse secretary. A feeling of terrible 
impotence burdens me—I am so powerless to tell what means 
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so much— I cannot get into communication with those who 
would understand and believe me.” 


There is much more of this sort of thing scattered all 
through. 

The following is a strange passage to assert, as some 
authorities would, to be manufactured by Mrs. Holland from 
shreds of forgotten knowledge: it looks so much more like 
what it purports to be—a communication from the disem- 
bodied Myers. 


(Pr.XX1,210): [M. Nothing was written by me yester- 
day— The time when I may hope to write a continuous narra- 
tive—or to send evidential messages by your hand seems as far 
away as ever, 

Four years ago we were talking together one evening at my 
house Podmore was there I remember and Barrett I think Pid- 
dington and Lang but I am not sure—It was about a letter that 
eae ater been received by Hodgson and which [illegible 
scribbles 

“TG. ries no good— He can’t manage more than a few lines 
—and your dislike to names makes it all the more difficult for 
him. You can’t help it I know.” 


Yet Miss Johnson says that she has reason to “ believe that 
no such meeting took place at that date.” 

The following telopsis through Myers (7) has an interest 
for us as introducing Mrs. Verrall, of whom we shall see 
considerable. 


araa 212): [M.] reg is not very tall—a slender figure 
ten dreased in green—dark hair—rather pushed from the fore- 
oe ae a little from the centre parting—very mobile 
brows—pince-nez when she writes— A strong chin—mouth 
thin-lipped but sympathetic—a strong face but not a hard 
one— Mind admirably well balance [sic]—Hands with long 
fingers—but the palms well developed— No foolish impulses— 
but no fear of sudden actions which seem the outcome of sudden 
impulse— Age—32—83—I forget— What importance has age 
to me now— 

J.] This description may be the first emergence of the idea 
of Verrall’s personal appearance and character which seems 
to have developed further in March, 1905, soon after the first 
experiments between Mrs. Holland and Mrs, Verrall began.” 


The following remarks of Miss Johnson seem to me to 
contain evidential matter far more than well-checked-up facts 
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can. Unfortunately they anticipate what knowledge we shall 
get, and some we shall not get, of Mrs. Verrall’s script. 


(Pr. XXI, 239-40): “The reader who compares the general 
character of the two scripts can hardly fail to notice the emo- 
tional nature and the note of personal appeal in the utterances 
of the Holland-Myers as contrasted with the calmer, more imper- 
sonal and more matter-of-fact tone of the Verrall-Myers....... 

“If Mr. Myers really knew what was going on and if he was 
really concerned in the production of the ecripts, it would be 
natural and appropriate that he should attempt to impress the 
two automatists in these different ways. Mrs. Verrall, a per- 
sonal friend and trained investigator, was already familiar with 
scientific methods and in close touch with other investigators. 
She did not require urging to go on with her writing, from 
which some important evidence had already reaulted. 

„Mrs. Holland, on the other hand, was in an isolated position 
pr India, with a family opposed to her heteromatic writing. 

H.]; she was conscious of the superficially trivial and inco- 
herent nature of her ecript, and could not tell whether there was 
anything in it beyond a dream-like réchauffé of her own thoughts. 
She would naturally shrink from exposing this to strangers and 
thereby appearing to attach an unreasonable degree of impor- 
tance to it. We may suppose then that the control realizes her 
situation and tries to impress on her a vivid realization of his 
own,—his intense desire to provide evidence of survival. The re- 
iterations in her script as compared with Mrs. Verrall’s,—a 
point brought out rather strikingly in the summary,—denotea 
perhaps that a more strenuous effort is required in her case, in 
order that she may be persuaded to disregard her own feelings 
and risk misunderstanding for the sake of a remotely possible 


“We may suppose,” etc. Yes, but if we do, what becomes 
of that precious “subliminal”? This sort of thing is in- 
evitable, and consoles me a little for my own constant wobbling. 

The following refers to a matter of crucial interest: 


(Pr.XXI, 242-4): [M.] Under other conditions I should say 
how much I regretted the failure of the envelope test and I do 
regret it because it was a disappointment to you—otherwiae it is 
too trivial to waste a thought upon... Imperfect instruments 
imperfect means of communication. The living mind however 
sensitive—intrudes its own conceptions upon the signalled mes- 
sage—...... 

[J.] The reference here is obviously to an experiment with a 
sealed envelope left by Mr. Myers with Sir Oliver Lodge. As 
members of the Society are aware, various stataments had been 
made in Mra. Verrall’s script during 1904 about the contents of 
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this envelope. It was opened on December 13th, 1904, and its 
contents were then found to have no resemblance to what was 
alleged about it in the script. An account of this experiment 
was printed in [several publications. H.H. . All these facts 
being of course familiar to me, I conclu d that Mrs. Holland 
had most probably seen one of the newspaper accounts of the 
incident....I asked her if she thought she had seen any refer- 
ence to it. She answered very decidedly that she had no recol- 
lection of ever seeing or hearing anything about it till that 
moment. I asked if she thought it possible that she could have 
forgotten it, if she had read it. She thought this impossible, as 
she would certainly have been greatly interested in it.” 

At first sight, this is the most staggering blow the spirit- 
istic hypothesis has received, unless it be the discrepancy be- 
tween the names for their ante-mortem selves given by 
Imperator and his companions to Stainton Moses, and by 
him to Myers and others, and those given by the Piper-Moses 
to Professor Newbold. I have no desire to minimize the force 
of this discrepancy, but I have given some considerations that 
ought to be regarded, in connection with Professor Newbold’s 
experience, on p. 547. 

Regarding the Myers envelope, the council of the S. P. R. 
said, in the Journal for January, 1905, p. 13: 

“Tt has, then to be reported that this one experiment has com- 
pletely failed, and it cannot be denied that the failure is dis- 
appointing. Considering, however, how very few experiments of 
this kind have ever, so far as we know, been tried at all, and 
how great, on any hypothesis, must be the obstacles to success, it 
would be unreasonable either to relax our efforts on account of 
this single failure or because of it unduly to discount the other 
matter contained in Mrs. Verrall’s script which there is any 
reason to regard as evidential.” 

Dr. Hodgson died on December 20, 1905. On February 
6, 1906, the Myers control wrote, through Mrs. Holland 
(Pr. XXI, 283): 

“ A great loss for you on your side [of death, of course. H. H.] 
but a gain on the other. He may prove a communicating power 
soon.“ 

A strange form of expression for Mrs. Holland to fall into! 
The dramatic quality of it is striking. It is Myers, not Mrs. 
Holland. To do the subject justice, it is essential always to 
be awake to the dramatic quality of the alleged communica- 
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tions—a remark perhaps banal after what has been said al- 
ready. 

I find that I am getting to use banal ” almost as frequently 
as Mrs. Piper nsed “ evolute ” in the Newbold Notes, Chapter 
XXXV. I hope the circumstances excuse me. 


Miss Johnson thus writes (Pr. XXI, 286-7) of what she 
is pleased to call Subliminal Recrudescence, but when a re- 
crudescence takes the shape of a veridical vision, that term 
hardly tells “the whole truth.” The matter is enormously 
interesting as illustrating the genesis of visions—and dreams. 


“Two incidents occurring at about this period illustrate in a 
striking manner the possibility of recrudescence of memories 
that have completely lapsed from the normal consciousness, and 
show at the same time the practical difficulty of proving a per- 
son’s ignorance of almost any event in the past, and the con- 
sequent necessity for caution in attributing knowledge of any 
such event to a supernormal cause. 

“Tn the firat case, Mrs. Holland had heard of the incident only 
a few months before it was represented to her through a halluci- 
nation; but she had paid so little attention to the recital that 
apparently she forgot it immediately afterwards. In the second 
case she had been deeply interested at the time in what she 
heard; but the event had entirely faded from her memory before 
ehe reproduced it—nearly twenty years later—in her script, 

In a letter dated December 19th, 1905, Mrs. Holland de- 
scribes an apparition recently seen by her as follows: 

“*On Wednesday evening [Dec. 13th], at 9.30...when I 
came briskly into a small and very brightly lighted room, I saw 
the figure of a very tall, thin man, dressed in gray, standing with 
his back to the fire. He had a long face, I think a mustache— 
certainly no beard—and suggested young middle age; but at my 
second step forward he was gone. I had been thinking only of a 
business letter I was about to answer, and cannot explain the 
tall gray figure at all. I have seen nothing of the kind since 
1901. I have gone into that little white sitting-room many times 
since, at all kinds of hours, often hoping to see the gray figure 
again, but I have not been fortunate.’ 

“The description suggested Mr. Gurney to me, but I made no 
comment on it to Mrs. Holland. On March 11th, 1906, she wrote: 

Do you remember the tall man in gray I saw here one even- 
ing in the winter? The other morning I went into a small room 
next my own, thinking only of putting away an evening dress. 
The tall figure in gray was lying on the bed in a very flung- 
down, slack-jointed attitude. The face was turned from me, the 
right arm hanging back across the body, which lay on the left 
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side. I started violently, and my foot seamed to atrike a small 
empty bottle on the floor. 

“t The figure was gone in an instant, as before, and though I 
looked carefully I could find nothing on the floor to even suggest 
the bottle I had kicked. 

„I know this house has no story even remotely connected 
with a suicide or an over-dose of any drug, so I don’t under- 
stand it at all. I had not been stooping or tiring my eyes in 


any way. 

X On March 29th, Mrs. Holland wrote to me that the date 

when she saw the second apparition was either February 27th or 
28th 1906. H.H.}. 

r. Gurney died from an accidental over-dose of chloroform, 
sedate taken for neuralgia or insomnia, on June 22nd, 1888, 
I was at first much puzzled to account for the details of the 
second apparition, since the manner of his death is not, of course, 
mentioned either in Human Personality or in the obituary no- 
tice of him in Mr. Myers’s Fragments of Prose and Poetry. 
Later, however, I found from my notes of my first interview 
with Mrs. Holland on October 6th, 1905, that I had myself told 
her the main facts. On May 28th, 1906, I saw her again and re- 
minded her of this. She said she had entirely forgotten it (as I 
had) and was doubtful if she could remember it even when 
reminded of it; and that she took very little interest in Mr. 
Gurney, being mainly interested in Mr. Myers.” 


Note that the death was in 1888, the first vision in Decem- 
ber, 1905, and the second in February, 1906, that she had never 
seen Mr. Gurney, and seen only a portrait that presumably 
was not full length, and that the sensation of kicking an 
empty bottle on the floor was an extraordinary element of a 
vision. 

This may be as good a place as any to repeat the story 
which Myers told me in 1894 of the circumstances which gave 
him his first conviction of the personality’s survival of death. 

Gurney died on a Saturday night, in a hotel, while he was 
on a journey. Myers knew nothing of it before Monday. 
On Sunday, while in church, he suddenly got a mental im- 
pression: Your friend is still with you.” So far as I re- 
member, he said he was little affected by it, and continued 
his attention to the service, until it was repeated several 
times; and by the time he left the church he could think of 
little else. I think he told me, but cannot be certain, that 
he was then and there reminded of a post-mortem communi- 
cation pact that he had made with Gurney, and I am as near 
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certain as it will do to be of anything but the main fact, that 
he then and there expected to learn that some friend had 
died. 

I regret that I made no notes when Myers told me, taking 
it for granted that he had made some cotemporaneously with 
the event, and would print them. I have found none, how- 
ever. Yet I have no hesitation in repeating what he told 
me and probably told many others: for there was no seal 
of confidence, 


We shall see more of Mrs. Holland in connection with a 
Hodgson control and Cross-Correspondences. 

We have now, through Miss Rawson, Mrs. Thompson, and 
Mrs. Holland, had a somewhat systematic account of Myers’ 
early appearances as a control. It does not seem well to 
follow the thread systematically, but we shall see more of 
him incidentally through Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Piper. 

And getting all these ladies into a paragraph reminds me of 
somebody’s expreasion a dazen years ago to the effect that all 
the hopes of immortality offered by the S. P. R. hang on the 
dreams of one hysterical woman! This was absurd at the 
time, and its absurdity has been growing. 

The connection, however, directs attention to one circum- 
stance that may be found, in time, to mean something. De- 
spite some exceptions, the great mediums of the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century were men—those of the last twenty- 
five years have been women. 


CHAPTER XLII 
HETEROMATIC SCRIPT: MRS. VERRALL 


‘We now turn to the heteromatic scripts produced by Mrs. 
Verrall, wife of Professor A. W. Verrall of Cambridge, and 
herself lecturer in Newnham College. The whole volume of 
Pr. XX is devoted to a very thorough examination of them 
by Mrs. Verrall herself. 

To any person of scholarly sympathies, the book suggests 
the proverbial “liberal education.” It is not uncomplimen- 
tary to the volume to name that aspect of it before its aspect 
as a contribution to Psychical Research: for the phenomena 
themselves are of moderate interest beside most of those de- 
scribed in these pages, but their evidential value is high, and 
their implications most important, and, as already intimated, 
the treatment of them is pervaded by wide scholarship, and is 
charming. 

Mrs. Verrall’s account of her experiences is in part (Pr. 
XX, 7-16): 


“My experiences in Crystal Gazing during the years 1889- 
1892 were recorded and published in the Proceedings S. P. R., 
Vol. VIII., p. 473, et seq. With a few doubtful exceptions the 
pictures so seen were purely fantastic. With Planchette or a 
table, if I have sat with a second person, I have usually obtained 
movements, though the results were seldom of any interest; but 
till recently I was quite unable to get any movement with Plan- 
chette when sitting alone, or any writing with a free pencil, 
except a few letters repeated in meaningless combinations, e, v, T, 
appearing and reappearing as every, very, ever, and so on. It 
is probable that the letters of my surname, the word most fre- 
quently written in ordinary life without conscious effort, were 
responsible for the words produced...... 


She says that after several unsuccessful attempts, on 
March 5, 1901: 
673 
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I took the pencil between my thumb and first finger, and after 
a few nonsense-words it wrote rapidly in Latin. I was writing 
in the dark and could not see what I wrote; the words came to 
me as single things, and I was so much occupied in recording 
each as it came that I had not any general notion of what the 
meaning was. I could never remember the last word; it seemed 
to vanish completely as soon as I had written it. Sometimes I 
had great difficulty in recognizing what was the word I wanted 
to write, while at other times I could only get part of it, When 
I had filled one sheet of paper, I turned up the electric light 
and read what had been written, before going on to the next 
sheet. On this first occasion, March 5, 1901, my hand wrote 
about 80 words almost entirely in Latin, but though the words 
are consecutive and seem to make phrases, and though some of 
— > pareans seem intelligible, there is no general sense in the 


10 Till the end of the month, with a very few exceptions, I con- 
tinued daily to write fluently i in Latin, with occasional Greek 
words. The writing was not intelligible throughout, but it im- 
proved and was very different from the mere rubbish with which 
it began. Whole phrases were intelligible, and in spite of 
blunders of every description the general drift was often easily 
apparent. The actual writing was my own normal handwriting 

the script usually filled one page, that is, it consisted of from 
70 to 90 words, but occasionally the impulse to write continued 
after the page was full and I then took a second piece of paper. 
The end of the impulse to write was often signalized by the 
drawing of a long line. After the first two or three times of 
writing I never read what had been written till the end, and 
though I continued to be aware of the particular word, or per- 
hape two words, that I was writing, I still retained no recollec- 
tion of what I had just written and no general notion as to the 
meaning of the whole rrr 

“ Whether I write in light or dark, I do not look at the paper. 
I perceive a word or two, but never understand whether it m 
sense with what goes before... when the script is finished I often 
cannot say, till I read it, what language has been used, as the rec- 
ollection of the words passes away with extreme rapidity...... y 


This corresponds with the evanescent memory of dreams, 
and the following emphasizes the resemblance. 


“I am sometimes exceedingly sleepy during the production of 
the writing, and more than once I have momentarily lost con- 
sciousness of my surroundings....... 

“ [Nore.—It is not easy to describe the writing without seem- 
ing to assume a personality on the part of the supposed writer, 
of which I am very far from being convinced. But it is con- 
venient to use such expressions aa ‘the supposed writer,’ ‘the 
control,’ or ‘the scribe’ to represent the motive power which 
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seems to the owner of the writing hand something quite separate 
from his normal personality.] 

“On November 24, 1902.. J got very sleepy and lost con- 
sciousness, I think, in the middle: the writing was very violent 
when I again realized what I was doing and more automatic’ 
than usual. Here, too, as in the earlier case, there purport to 
be more communicators than one, and there are certainly differ- 
ences of hand-writing. When thie writing was over, I was left 
with a feeling of fatigue, and some discomfort in the right arm; 
I mention this as it is the only occasion on which anything like 
a disagreeable feeling was associated with the production af the 
script. 

“The next time that I went to sleep...I had arranged with 
two friends that they should sit with a Planchette at the same 
hour. I slept only for a moment, and when I woke went on with 
the automatic writing just as before. The words then written 
were: ‘It has helped them and you will get a message now plain 
to read.’ This latter statement was correct; a message written 
by their Planchette was perfectly intelligible to me, and intro- 

uced names quite unknown to the Planchette writers 

„Once. J certainly continued writing during my sleep; I 

was interrupted by an unexpected visitor who found me writing. 
The hand-writing of the script thus produced is not my own, 
but bears a likenesa to that of Dr, Sidgwick....... 


This is very suggestive of Professor Sidgwick being a genu- 
ine control: for it’s a sort of cross-correspondence with the fact 
of his writing through Mrs. Thompson. Cf. ante. 

“On five occasions—besides those. . . not included in this 
paper—I have tried to obtain writing at a time when someone 
else was also sitting.“ . . On four out of these five occasions it 
seemed that there was some interest in the results.” 

These experiences of Mrs. Verrall appear very faint beside 
the gorgeous oriental lights and sounds and thaumaturgy of 
Stainton Moses or even beside many of the homely but vivid 
experiences of Mrs. Piper; but probably to many they carry 
more conviction; and the subjects with which they deal, 
despite their quiet trappings, are of serious importance. 

Mrs. Verrall got a few drawings which reminded her of 
the meaningless pictures often seen in crystal gazing, and 
suggesting to me the phantasmagoria preceding sleep. In 
fact her whole experience, like so much in the experiences 
we are studying, seems closely allied with dreams. 

The handwriting varies a good deal, as in Moses’ case and 
Mrs. Holland’s, but has much less definite connection with 
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individualities. In fact there is not always a claim of indi- 
viduality in a writer, though there generally is, and a few 
times signatures are given. 

Mra. Verrall says (Pr. XX, 28): 


“Tt is quite common for the first two or threa words written 
on each occasion to have no connection with the rest of the 
script; they seem to serve as a sort of start, while the thing, 
whatever it is, is pay under way. It is seldom that two or 
three unintelligible and disconnected words are found, except at 
the beginnings.” 


Mrs. Pipers script was apt to be just the reverse of this. 
Mrs. Verrall’s was incoherent while she was getting up 
steam; Mrs. Piper’s, while steam was giving out. Mrs. Ver- 
rall's preliminary nonsense corresponds to the preliminary 
taps so frequent in telekinetic telepsychosis. Her interpreta- 
tion, however, is not analogous to “getting up steam,” but 
she says (Pr. XX, 29): 


A parallel is to be found in some experiments made by my 
daughter and Mr. Bayfield in table tilting, when it was common 
for the first few words to have no connection with what followed, 
and often to be in a different language... . This introductory 
rubbish often served to prevent the sitters from following what 
was being produced by the table, and we usually found the re- 
sults better when the attention of the sitters had been distracted. 
Possibly some similar object is attained in the case of the auto- 
matic writing by the production of a few words of sheer non- 
sense which serve to occupy the attention of the conscious self, 
and so leave the subliminal self more fres to act.” 


Again a contradiction to the cases where concentration of 
the sitter's mind helps the results. 

The languages were mainly Greek, Latin, and English. 
Mrs. Verrall knows French substantially as well as English, 
and German, Italian, and Spanish fairly well, but there was 
barely a trace of any modern language but English. It seems 
fair to infer that the languages appeared about in propor- 
tion to the degrees in which they occupied her habitual atten- 
tion. Greek and Latin she taught, English she used pre- 
sumably for most of her writing—personal and for publica- 
tion; the other languages she used incidentally. All this, so 
far as it goes, looks as if the script were but the echo of 
herself. 
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On the other hand, she says (Pr. XX, 36): 


“The vocabulary and phraseology as well as the grammatical 
construction of the ancient languages used in the script are not 
such as I should myself employ if I were deliberately writing 
those languages....... 

A considerable number of words occur which are not ex- 
tant, and the meaning of which is not obvious either from the 
context or the form. Many of these are probably pure inven- 
tions, but some of them are used with a curious persistence, even 
after investigation has shown that they have no existence.“ 


My guess is that her mind was at work, and also a larger 
mind, of which her mind may be a part. The larger the 
mind, so long as its processes can be guessed at by human 
standards, the more apt it would be (wouldn’t it?) to coin 
words from the mass of roots floating about in its conscious- 
ness, and make original constructions, many of them non- 
sensical. We all do this in dreamy moods or in following 
rhythmic sounds like those of a railway train. She says 


(p. 48): 


“The sententiousness of dreams—verbose enunciation of the 
commonplace—appears often, e.g., ‘Not yet is the fullness of 
time—reaping follows the full sheaves, ...‘ Many harvests go 
to the fulfilment of the crop of promise“ 


The similarity to some dream effect appears on almost 
every page. This is interesting in this connection (Pr. XX, 
103-5) : 


“There is no doubt that the script expects that information 
may be conveyed during my sleep to supplement what comes by 
8 writing.. . . There is no reason to think that in my 
case the expectation ‘aroused by the writing produces any effect 
on my dreams. 

“There has been no general moral advice [Shades of Im- 
perator and Moses! H. H.], and such ‘philosophical’ talk as 
occurs seems to refer to particular philosophical views and to be 
meant for evidential matter rather than to have any ethical or 
didactic intention. ... Parts resemble records of a dream.” 


Note the identity of the following experiences with those 
of “the condition between sleeping and waking”: 


(Pr. TX, 65-7): “The first part of the writing of March 1, 


1903, consisted of scraps of hexameter lines, the sort of rubbish 
that one might produce when half asleep. . . It is not easy 
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always to distinguish ... classes, as the reader who has followed 
me so far will understand, seeing how dream-like and confused 
are the utterances of the script.“ 

(Pr. XX, 59-62): “I have hardly ever made a pun in my life; 
J do not easily see analogies between words, and I am seldom 
amused by comic puns or interested by the ancient oracular play 
upon words. But it is otherwise with the automatic script. It 
is fond of punning and especially of punning upon names; it is 
indeed quite like an ancient oracle in its desire to find a mean- 
ing in a name, as well as in its complete disregard for the laws 
of philology. ... The scribe adds the comment you write nicely, 
though there is a lack of sense owing to your want of faith.’ 

This note is very frequent. H. H.] .. . I have.. . no interest in 
rivations, no sympathy with fanciful symbolism of any sort. 
.. This is one of many cases where there seems no point of con- 
tact between my normal self and the productions of the scribe. 
... Another characteristic of the script not shared by my normal 
self is a tendency to break out into verse. . . I am capable, how- 
ever, of producing some kind of verse, when in a condition be- 
tween sleeping and waking.” 

(Pr.XX,75-80) : “The script of June 27, 1901, was signed as 
follows: Two drawings of curved objects; then the words ‘or a 
gourd.’ Then three drawings representing apparently (1) a 
gourd, (2) a cross, (3) the horns or ears of an animal; then the 
words ‘ Moses not the prophet’; then a line between two brackets 
and the name Johann. . . Another suggestion has been made to 
me that in the Latin cross, taken in conjunction with ‘horns’ 
and Moses not the prophet,’ are to be found allusions to W. 
Stainton Moses and his well-known ‘control’ Imperator. In 
that case there seems no explanation for the gourd or the name 
John. . . My script on July 21, 1908, stated plainly that a cer- 
tain cross—here described as a decorative Greek crose—was the 
mark of Rector.... But Dr. Hodgson had no recollection of any 
such drawing. I therefore supposed the conjunction of Rector’s 
name and a cross to be a reminiscence of my knowledge of the 
Stainton Moses phenomena....... 

“That the distinction between the Latin cross of Imperator 
and the Greek crosa of Rector—not consciously observed by me 
was recognized by my subliminal self is clear, not only from the 
statement that the decorative Greek cross is the sign of Rector 
(July 21, 1903, posuit signum suum tpse), but also from the 
conjunction in the script of August 26, 1902, of the Latin cross 
with the capital I, which obviously stands for Imperator.” 


Mrs. Verrall seems to tend strongly to account for the script 
as an echo from her own mind in all cases where that is 
possible, but there seem to be not a few cases where it is not— 
here, for instance (Pr. XX, 82-3): 
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“The owner of the Greek cross, whether we call him Rector 
or not, is a specially successful communicator and seems to have 
a particular interest in Mrs, Piper and Dr. Hodgson; the owner 
of the transverse cross, on the other hand, makes efforts to pro- 
duce evidential matter, but with very little success.” 


She by no means is an advocate for “the script” in any 
particular, e.g. (Pr. XX, 85): 


“ When the hand remarks that ‘ this is a clue,’ or that ‘ this is 
verifiable,’ after producing something quite vague or hopelessly 
confused, we can only express a pious hope that the future may 
justify the writers claim. Only on three of the eleven occasions 
when success was claimed in this way was the claim justified.” 


But this (Pr. XX, 87-92) looks very much like outside agency: 


“ Three times the script asserted that it had made an effort to 
which I had not responded, and twice it r in more 
general terms that it had wanted to say something, but had been 
prevented by me. . . On the first occasion .. my arm ached be- 
fore I sat for writing, as it had done earlier i in the day, and it is 

likely that with more experience I should have recognized this 
aching as a desire on the part of my hand to write; that is prob- 
ably the explanation of the opening words of the script: vent 
hodierno nondum parata eras, ‘I came to-day but you were not 
yet ready.’ On another occasion, when I wrote in obedience to 
an impulse, May 3, 1901, the first words were a question as to 
why I had not written the day before when the hand wanted to 
write, and a warning that it was difficult if I refused. I felt a 
strong desire to write the day before while I was at a committee 
meeting, but naturally had not been able to yield to it. On two 
of the five occasions when I apparently failed to respond I was 
entirely unaware of any special sensation.... There are a very 
considerable number of remarks throughout ‘the script addressed 
to me and urging me to go on,’ or to ‘ wait for a result,’ or to 
‘try again,’ or to leave off now. 

“ At first the script expressed a good deal of impatience with 
my stupidity, wilful or otherwise: ‘I should like to speak, but 
you will not let me’; or o mora, ingrata tibi canam, O the 
delay, I should waste my words on you’; or again, how can I? 
help, can’t you, combination is the best.“ Once after reproaching 
me with not writing earlier, as it had long wanted to tell me 
something, it went on: ‘ you cant hear tonight. Your head is 
full.“ Yet the next day it began: Why did you stop n 
It was interesting. But you did not understand.“ In time, 
however, the scribe seems to have realized that the difficulties 
were not created wilfully by me, for its impatience unmistakably 
lessens with experience, and though it still tells me sometimes 
that the fault is mine, it seems to recognize that the fault is not 
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intentional. ‘ This is not right, but you can do no more,’ is the 
latest expression of reproach, a very considerable modification of 
the incisive remarks of earlier days.. . . Six weeks later the script 
began with one of ita rolling mysterious sentences that, like the 
poetry of dreams [Here they are again! In any such comments 
which may seem trivial, I have a purpose that, if not obvious, 
will appear in time. H. H.], appear impressive until you take a 
nearer view, though here, judged with the context, it may not be 
wholly meaningless: ‘ Unused of old forewarned but not exempt 
—none is. But we learn like you. It is hard.’ Then it goes on 
in Latin: monstro tibi quod viz possim; incredibile sane verum 
quidem. quod si credas maiora sequuntur, and concludes: 
That is all I can do. You understand better tonight. Go on.’ 
And henceforth, though the encouragement is still sparingly 
bestowed, the reproaches almost entirely cease....An attitude of 
belief on the part of the person addressed is constantly recom- 
mended by the script. Patience is desired, perseverance is ad- 
vised, careful recording of all that is written, even if not intelli- 
gible, is often urged; but the most frequently recurring injunc- 
tion is to believe ’—not to attach credence to a particular state- 
ment, but to have confidence, generally speaking, in the authen- 
ticity of the phenomena, and to allow the mind to assume a 
receptive attitude. . . Although I was not aware of any partic- 
ular change in my attitude between the end of August and the 
end of September of that year, the script seems to have been 
satisfied, for on Sept. 22, 1903, after referring to certain events 
which would—and did—occur, it went on: Then this writing 
of mine to you will bring conviction, Not to you—you have it. 
Since that time no further reference to my skepticism was made 
till on August 14, 1904, it reproached me for not opening the 
í sealed envelope’ in the words: And you will not look—Faith 
is not yours.” So far as I have been able to ascertain, these 
remarks of the script do not correspond with any subjective 
feeling on my own part.. . . Looking through [my] diary I find 
there is recorded in it a distinctly increasing tendency towa 
what I suppose the script would call belief,’ that is, to a dis- 
position to attach value to the communications of the script 
and to attribute them to some external cause rather than to my 
own subliminal self.” 


Such unquestionably has been the general experience of 
the most active members of the S. P. R. And yet on the 
next page (Pr. XX, 93f.) the cautious writer says: 


“The directions as to writing are positive and negative; I 
am told not to write for a certain time or to write regularly, or 
to write on some special day.. . . I have no reason to see in them 
anything more than the reflection of the impression which 1 
may very well have had that the writing was poor, or that I had 
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been doing a good deal of it lately... Twice . out of four times 
the direction to write during a certain period proved fruitf 


Probably this was not materially more or less than the 
average chance. 

Dreams are usually built from trivial circumstances, and 
while perhaps not experienced in the subliminal conscious- 
ness, are reported in the script. 


(Pr.XX,121-3): „A cradle with a phial of unguent holds the 
infant god. To-day the Holy One of Holies asks and obtains 
light for the faithful. Who in the Council of God beholds the 
glory? or Who in the Council beholds the glory of God with 
tinklings all is joyous; let the bystanders too eing.“ .. The acript 
was written...on the Festival of the Purification, or Presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple, ‘Candlemas Day.“ Some of the 
associations with this day are certainly represented in the script, 
though the opening phrases, at least at first sight, are more sug- 
gestive of a Nativity than of the Purification. ...On the whole I 
am disposed to attribute the whole performance to vague recol- 
lections suggested by the date at the head of the paper. It ia 
true that the Festival of the Purification is not a Nativity, but it 
is also true that I am completely unlearned in matters of ritual, 
and had certainly never thought of distinguishing between their 
appropriate ceremonial....A brother of my mother’s was born 
on February 2, and I have all my life been familiar with a mini- 
ature painted by his mother, representing him as a child with 
two doves. It is possible that this early association of a birthday 
with the Feast of the Purification may be responsible for the 
introduction of the child and cradle into the script. It is possi- 
ble also that the notion of a birthday was introduced by tele- 
pathic association with Mrs. Forbes. I was writing simultane- 
ously with her, and I found subsequently that February 2 was 
her husband’s birthday; so that the date February 2 undoubtedly 
was associated in her mind with birthday ceremonies.” 


Speaking of a long Orphic Greek passage, she says (Pr. XX, 
128) : 


“I can only repeat that I cannot conceive myself under any 
normal circumstances using the words or entertaining the ideas 
of this curious fragment. Till my attention was attracted by the 
script, I had no knowledge of Orphism beyond what must be ac- 
quired in the course of classical reading by one who has always 
been interested in Platonism, the Platonism of Plato, that is to 
say, and not Neo-Platonism or any other imitation or modifice- 
tion, ancient or modern, of Plato.” 
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The following (Pr. XX, 135-7) is the exact opposite of 
Stainton Moses’s impression: 


“But I should be giving a thoroughly false idea of the con- 
tents of the script if I allowed it to be supposed that the greater 
part, even of this verifiable matter, appears in the form of com- 
munications from supposed discarnate spirits. The information 
is for the most part stated without any color other than is made 
inevitable by the personal form of the phraseology. ‘ Tell So and 
So,’ or more frequently, ‘Someone ought to remember this 
Often the incident ia related without any suggestion of its con- 
nection with other portions.of the ecript or any clue to its mean- 
ing....That an intimate connection exists between the con- 
tents of the automatic writing and my own mind. . is shown in 
the languages used, in quotations from authors known to me, 
in allusions to literary and other subjects familiar to me, and 
in many other ways. . . The manner of expression seems to show 
that the script is referring to my own actual knowledge, exactly 
as a third person might do; there are also some cases where the 
script shows revived memories beyond the range of my conscious 
recollection; there are a few traces of reference to things thought 
of by me just before writing; and there are some traceable con- 
nections between my dreams and the automatic writi 


Here (p. 139) is another comparison with dreams: 


“T have... watched carefully to see if in the automatic writ- 
ing, as often in dreams, I could trace reminiscences of recent 
events or impressions. But to my surprise... in the whole 306 
pieces of writing I can find only five occasions “where the writing 
distinctly refers to something that had occurred shortly before 
its production.” 


It is hard to determine the general experience regarding 
some features of dreams. Touching this one, my dream ex- 
periences correspond with Mrs. Verrall’s regarding the writ- 
ing; they are shaped very little by actual events whose con- 
nection is traceable. 

The connection of the writings with dreams does not seem 
to have been more intimate than that of any other set of 
these strange phenomena. Though the writing occasionally 
said something about truth to be ascertained in dreams, ap- 
parently nothing came of it. 

(Pr.XX,156): “I think beyond dispute that the script was 
influenced by the desire of my husband unknown to me, that it 
should produce a certain phrase consisting of three Greek worda, 
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for it seems to have made a large number of attempts—with 
varying success—to reproduce these words.” 


Before her absolute candor, it is reasonable to accept her 
estimate that half these would-be evidential references 
to her husband in the script are correct. This circum- 
stance seems to indicate that the main influence in the script 
is external: for if it were all mainly the product of Mrs. 
Verrall’s subliminal self (please try to remember the sense 
in which I use the term), the proportion of successes would 
probably be larger. Assuming that Mrs. Verrall’s view is 
correct, what seems to be proved is some feeble telepathy 
between Professor and Mra. Verrall, and a faint echo of Mra. 
Verrall’s first impression by the script. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Verrall says (Pr. XX, 184) of 
the following cases: 

No one of these cases taken alone is of much evidential 
value, but the three taken together perhaps show some reflection 
in the script of thoughts and actions telepathically or otherwise 
not normally conveyed.” 


This is a much more moderate view than I take. To me 
the passages very strongly indicate telepathy, unless some 
other communication has escaped attention. 

Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Dew Smith (“ Alice”) were in the 
habit of sitting simultaneously, but at a distance, in search 
of correspondence in their script. Here is Mrs. Verrall’s 
account slightly condensed (Pr. XX, 183-4) : 


(a) June 21, 1903 (Switzerland). What is Alice doing! 
She has found a house now—ask. A little house near a wood, 
with a sunny garden on one side.” I had not seen Mrs. Dew 
Smith since April and knew nothing of her intentions: at the 
end of July, on returning from Switzerland, I heard from her 
that ahe had been wanting to find a small house in the New 
Forest with a garden, but had no particular house in view. 

m () Aug. 31, 1903. ‘Tell Alice from me the pen (or pin) 
will be found and can then be given back. But she is too 
anxious.’ I was uncertain whether the word was pen or pin, 
and asked Mrs. Dew Smith when I saw her on September 1, 
whether she had lost either a pen or a pin. She said that she 
had not. But the next day she remembered and told me that on 
Aug. 81 she missed a little parcel of pens which she valued and 
about which she had written to make inquiries, The pens were 
eventually found, but not till some months later. 
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(c) Dec. 23, 1904. ‘Now give this message to Alice Dew. 
Her plan is a good one and she should carry it out at once: I 
know there is some disapproval but that will pass. She is quite 
right in her view. Tell her that. Tell her with emphasis. She 
is to do it & not be deterred by their criticism. She sat alone last 
night late but I could not make her hear. She will remember the 
little tinkling bell. That will prove my truth.“ In a letter of 
December 27, Mra. Dew Smith told me... that for the last six 
months her mind had been full of a plan for building a cottage 
.. „ and that all her friends opposed her plans and criticised the 
echeme....She...eaid that not being alone she had only once 
since leaving town made automatic experiments. She had un- 
usual difficulty and obtained nothing....She also said that she 
had a strong impression of hearing a little bell outside the house 
one evening... but was not sure that it was on the evening 
mentioned.” 


There’s possibly a little touch of prophecy about the pens. 
October 9, 1892, while Mrs. Verrall was away from home, 
the script gave (Pr. XX, 189): 


“To the dark tower came who? ask him who? and where! 
The tower was dark & cold, but we all loved it. He will remem- 
ber write regularly—there is truth in this,’” 


And on Mrs. Verrall’s return it appeared that Professor 
Verrall had been reading Browning’s Childe Roland. There 
are many similar telepathic indications. The success with 
their daughter and Mrs. Sidgwick and her brothers was not 
so great, and so with other friends (p. 203), all of which 
corresponds with the degree of intimacy, but, on the other 
hand (pp. 198-9), with energetic members of S. P. R. the 
proportion rises again, and it is highest with Hodgson, proba- 
bly the most energetic of them all. This suggests an effect 
from their deep interest in the subject and constant occupa- 
tion with it—a sort of telepathy. 

Mrs. Verrall’s enthusiasm and ingenuity enable her to find 
many more indications of verification than my slow wits can 
recognize; but that fact, however viewed, does not affect the 
suggestions coming from the proportions in the various 
classes of allusions named above. 

There were many apparent prophecies that came to noth- 
ing, but some were more successful. Here is one (Pr. XX, 
822-3) : 
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“On September 4th, 1901, at the end of a long piece of writ- 
ing, the script, in quite a different hand, wrote: Madment 
Maidment Evan awnsley November 1857.’ And on September 
Tth it wrote: ‘MATMENTISWITHIN. on the right-hand side 
as you look—the window is behind, so it is not very plain to 
read. But he knows it.“ 

On September 30th, or possibly September 28th, I went with 
my hostess to a shop in Winchester, and noticed the name ‘ Maid- 
ment,’ not outside the shop, but on a paper bag hanging up in- 
side the shop on the right-hand wall. The shop-window was be- 
hind me, when I was within the shop, but the name was quite 
plain to read. At the time I did not connect it with anything; 
it waa only after my return from Winchester that, on reading 
through the copiea of the script and finding the words ‘ Maiment 
is within, I remembered having noticed the name Maidment 
within a shop at Winchester. I then remembered the reading of 
a letter from someone called Rawnsley, but the date November 
1857’ has no discoverable connection with this or any other 
incident known to me.” 


Mrs. Verrall gives several other instances. She prefers to 
call them “ anticipations ” rather than prophecies. 

Mrs. Verrall’s account of the psychology and physiology of 
the writing seemed to deserve so much space that there has 
been little left for its substance. But we shall have a little 
more when we come to the subject of Cross-Correspondences. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE PIPER-HODGSON CONTROL IN AMERICA 


In December, 1905, Hodgson died, and we come now to 
what profess to be a series of manifestations from his post- 
carnate self. The principal ones appear in three papers in 
Pr. XXIII, and are admirably edited; the first by Professor 
James, the second by Mr. Piddington and Mrs. Sidgwick, and 
the third by Sir Oliver Lodge. Wherever the strange material 
came from, this account we are about to consider is one of 
the most remarkable productions in all literature. I grieve 
at the necessity of condensing it. Those who care for the 
strange, perhaps instructive, and certainly moving experience 
of reading it complete, can obtain it in Pr. Part LVIII. 

Tn considering these reports, we shall be aided by a better 
knowledge of the manner of man Hodgson was. He was born 
in Melbourne, Australia, in 1855, graduated at the Melbourne 
University, which subsequently gave him an LL.D., went to 
Cambridge to study philosophy, and took honors in 1881. 
Mrs. Sidgwick says, in a memoir in Pr. XIX, 356f.: 


“Tt was characteristic of him that, haying thus qualified for 
a degree, his friends had some difficulty in persuading him to 
take it, because the ceremony involved kneeling to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and he did not wish to bend the knee to any man.” 


He studied for a time at Jena, then lectured in University 
Extension courses in England, and upon Spencer at Cam- 


bridge. Mrs. Sidgwick says (p. 357) : 


“But he was not consciously a follower of Herbert Spencer 
or af any other philosopher. Indeed he was always a man of 
great independence of mind, with an almost inconceivable dis- 
like of following others. It was, I suppose, to give relief to this 
feeling, and as a symbol of his desire to take an independent 
line, that he adopted while at Cambridge an evening dress suit 
of brown cloth instead of the ordinary black one. This becom- 
ing but eccentric costume he discontinued after some years, 
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realizing, doubtless, that it was not worth while expending en- 
ergy in diverging from custom in unimportant details.” 


At Cambridge, while a student, he formed an enduring 
friendship with Henry Sidgwick, and was one of the small 
group whose names appear in the first published list of mem- 
bers of the S. P. R. 

In 1884 the Society sent him to India to investigate Madame 
Blavatsky, and his report in Pr. III showed her up completely. 
It was especially while in India that he became an expert in 
conjuring tricks. He also became an expert in handwriting. 

His work was almost entirely destructive of fraud and 
error (see paper on Mal-observation and Loss of Memory in 
Pr. IV, and one on Imitations by Conjuring of Phenomena 
sometimes attributed to Spirit Agency, in Pr. VIII), until 
he met Mra, Piper’s phenomena in 1887, when he went to 
America as secretary of the American S. P. R. As we have 
already seen, he began observing those phenomena with 
the skeptical mind developed by his experience of fraud and 
error, soon accepted their genuineness, and ended by giving 
them the spiritistic interpretation. 


Abundant reasons will appear for obtruding a word regard- 
ing my own acquaintance with Hodgson. It began through 
common friends in Boston not long after his arrival in 
America. I always knew him as full of life, work, and ami- 
ability, but there is one feature of his life which is of great 
importance in connection with hia work, that involves a refer- 
ence to the less cheerful side every life must have. 

Hodgson was received hospitably by some of the most con- 
servative people in conservative Boston; but he was not a 
conservative man, and, as Mrs. Sidgwick has indicated, did 
not wear conservative clothes. Moreover, his work was not 
of a kind that appeals to conservative people, and was asso- 
ciated with general vague ideas of fraud. The result of all 
these influences was that not a few places in Boston which 
at first knew Hodgson, gradually came to know him not. I 
have stated this fact to give due weight to the contrasting 
and, in our study, most important fact that, as he reached his 
conviction of the relations of humanity with a broader and 
better life after this one, his character began to grow, until 
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he came to hold a broader and higher place in the regard of 
his neighbors than he had ever held. One of the best known 
of them, who had lost touch with him, but recovered it, said 
to me of his change of belief (which was not entirely indorsed 
by the speaker): “It made him a saint.” At the Tavern 
Club he grew from a man viewed perhaps at times a little 
askance, into one of the best beloved—in fact, from the 
printed record of the memorial meeting, where noted men 
of ordinarily studied speech unreservedly poured out their 
sorrow at their loss of “ Dick,” and their joy in remembering 
him, it might well be inferred that he was indeed the beat 
beloved. 

Yet, though a saint, he was, as Mr. Piddington hints be- 
low, of his church militant, and when he came to believe that 
the ostensible words of Imperator and his companions, espe- 
cially those relating to the well-being of the medium and the 
preservation of the light, had a more than earthly sanction, 
if anybody went counter to their injunctions, he let nothing 
impede the full expression of what he felt to be righteous 
indignation. He regarded himself as high priest in a sacred 
temple, and, despite his great and many virtues, was not 
entirely exempt from faults against which all priesthoods 
have had to struggle. Yet he was a very modern and genial 
saint; he was no ascetic; nothing human was alien from 
him; he had perfect health and enjoyed all things, but was 
temperate in the things where men are least apt to be tem- 
perate. He was a very valiant trencherman, but when the 
Imperator gang put him on a vegetable diet, he stuck to it 
religiously, though copiously; and he submitted, too, to other 
mortifications of the flesh and spirit which the guides in 
whom he believed enjoined upon him. But no mortifications 
checked the buoyancy of his nature. Mr. Piddington notes 
(Pr. XIX, 363f.): 

He died playing a game, and in the circumstance of his 
death there was sot inappropriate,—I had almost said that 
it was characteristic....... 

“ Society in the conventional sense had no attractions for him 

ut he was made at home in some of the best and least acceasi- 

le. H. H.], and each summer found him a delighted and a 
welcome guest among a circle of intimate friends in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains or at Bar Harbor. At Putnam's Camp in 
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the eee fo Wie TN bis piant 
ure in the companionship of children. He loved children—big 
and little—and they him. With them he became a boy again. 
He led their games, and the first to tire was never Hodgson. 
When he died, the first thought of more than one parent was not 
— their own loss, but ‘What will our children do without 

“ Once his mind was made up, he became constitutionally un- 
able to appreciate another point of view, and his strong convic- 
tions were accompanied by an almost righteous indignation at 
the perversity of the other fellow. ... If he played, or wrote, or 
talked for victory with excessive zeal, I do not believe for one 
moment that egotism was the cause. He knew his side was in 
the right, and his plain duty was to make that side prevail: a 
refreshing trait in the indifferent days when we lazily incline 
to hold that there is so much to be said for any side of a ques- 
tion that it matters little which gains the day... . He must, so it 
seems to me, have had his moments when with the Psalmist he 
might have cried: ‘ Of thy goodness slay mine enemies: and de- 
atroy all them that vex my soul.“ But, mark you, as with the 
Psalmist so with him: his enemies were always the Lord's ene- 


“ Still there was a very tender side to his character, which 
perhaps out most fully in his intercourse with those who, 
taw from some recent bereavement, came for hope or consolation 
to him....To such as these he gave lavishly of his time, his 
counsel and his sympathy. . * of them poured out their 
hearts to him without restraint; he, though naturally a man 
of deep reserve where his innermost emotions were concerned, 
would, repaying confidence with confidence, reveal to them his 
own most intimate experiences and convictions, in the hope of 
thereby lightening the darkness or assuaging the bitterness of 
their despondency. And he won not only their confidence but 
their gratitude also, and often their affection. 

“ His failings, such as they were, were the outcome of his in- 
tense earnestness. His virtues were those of a noble type of man.” 


And yet, despite the tenacity Mr. Piddington attributes to 
him, he changed from one of the most destructive critics of 
the spiritistic hypothesis into one of its most powerful sup- 
porters. 

This happy, helpful, saintly soul is alleged to speak to us 
through Mrs. Piper, from the emancipated and illuminated 
life that he had looked forward to with eagerness—such 
eagerness that he was impatient to leave even the life here 
which, in spite of his share of disappointment and loneliness, 
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his temperament, and latterly his faith, had made an excep- 
tionally happy one. 

This impatience of his brings up something that I shall 
have more to say abont later—there being possible a degree 
of certainty regarding a future life that would interfere with 
the usefulness and happiness of this one. Hodgson's cer- 
tainty had no such bad results, but probably the reason is 
that this very certainty kept him hard at work, though it 
was in the effort to unravel the mysteries of the life he be- 
lieved in and longed to escape to. Not all who might have 
that certainty could find similar occupation, and what 
amounted to such a certainty has disinclined myriads of men 
from any occupation at all. 


On December 20, 1905, while Hodgson was playing hand- 
ball at the Rowing Club in Boston, his heart failed and he 
fell dead. Eight days later, says James (Pr. XXIII, 2-4): 


“a message purporting to come from him was delivered in a 
trance of Mrs. Piper’s, and she has hardly held a sitting since 
then without some manifestation of what professed to be Hodg- 
son's spirit taking place. Hodgson had often during his lifetime 
laughingly said that if he ever passed over and Mrs. Piper was 
still officiating here below, he would control her better than she 
had ever yet been controlled in her trances, because he was so 
thoroughly familiar with the difficulties and conditions on this 
side. Indeed he was; so that this would seem primä facie a par- 
ticularly happy conjunction of spirit with medium by which to 
test the question of spirit return....... 

“ The earliest messages from Hodgson have been communi- 
cated by ‘ Rector,’ but he soon spoke in his own name, and 
the only question which I shall consider in this paper is this: Are 
there any unmistakable indications in the messages in question 
that something that we ‘= call the ‘spirit’ of Hodgson was 
probably really there?.. 


James farther says (Pr. XXIII, 4): 


“ Sources other than R. H.’s surviving spirit for the veridical 
communications from the Hodgson control may be enumerated 
as follows: 

“ (1) Lucky chance-hits. 

“ (2) Common gossip. 

“ (8) Indications — en a the si 

“ (4) Information received from R. during his lifetime, 
by the waking Mrs. P. and stored up, H, during bie lifetime, 

subliminally, in her memory. 
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“ (5) Information received from the living R. H., or others, 
at sittings, and kept in Mrs. Piper's trance-memory, but out of 
reach of her waking consciousness. 

* (8) § ere rani że., the tapping of the sitter’s mind, or that 
of some distant living person, in an inexplicable way. 

(7) Access to some cosmic reservoir, where the memory of 
all mundane facts is stored and grouped around personal centers 
of association.” 

Conviction of Hodgson’s survival depends leas upon what 
Hodgson is alleged to say than upon conviction that Hodgson 
says it—that the qualities that go to make up the personality, 
speaking or writing—the ideas, interests, tastes, emotions, 
manners of expression under various circumstances, are 
Hodgson’s. But James would probably not have regarded 
these as the “ unmistakable indications“ that he wanted. He 
did not get them, and I do not believe that it is part of the 
system of things that, even if there is postcarnate survival, 
we, at least in our present stage of development, are going 
to have “ unmistakable indications” of it. Hodgeon living, or 
any other man, could report incidents in the past incorrectly, 
could have odd bits of ignorance and odd bits of knowledge; 
Hodgson going through the presumably vast change of death 
would, it seems, almost inevitably have his recollections much 
interfered with; but there or here, what characterizes a man 
most and longest is not his accurate memories. Accidents or 
disease, even often including that result of either denominated 
secondary personality, may blot out not only the “ verifiable 
memories,” but all the memories except those required for 
the mechanical functions of existence; and yet whatever the 
blotting out, the remnant of the individual left is generally 
recognizable as the one he was before. This recognition is 
often enormously helped by the visible man. To attain it 
without such help would strengthen the evidence of identity, 
and to attain it in spite of the communications coming 
through a visible body different even in sex from that previ- 
ously occupied by the person recognized, would, other things 
even, be evidence stronger still. But what has come under 
these circumstances, James did not accept as “ unmistakable.” 
Moreover in all these cases the visible body may be assumed 
to be acting the alleged personality, so whatever alternate 
possibilities may be framed, in the case of medium and alleged 
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communicator, we are driven back to the fundamental ques- 
tion: Is the medium acting the communicator, or is the com- 
municator actually existent and expressing himself through 
the medium? This question every reader is going to decide 
for himself. We may not all of us be able to act as judges 
or counsel, but we are all of us supposed to be capable of 
sitting on the jury. 

In making selections from James’s presentation of this 
case, I am, for the reasons stated, not going to pay special 
attention to the evidential or non-evidential character of any 
communication. The matter over which, under that title, the 
sitters, supervisors of sittings, and editors of records have 
labored most, seems to me at length demonstrated by their 
labors to weigh the least, or rather to have its weight about 
evenly distributed in both scales. I shall later, however, pre- 
sent additional considerations tending to show that it does 
not legitimately control the issue at all. 

Outside, however, of the verifiable matter to which the 
term “ evidential ” has been unjustifiably restricted, there are 
other considerations worthy of attention. James says (Pr. 
XXIII, 5): 


“Mrs. Piper had known H. well for many years, and one 
dees that her subliminal powers of personation would have had 
an unusually large amount of material to draw upon in case 
they wished to get up a make-believe spirit of Hodgson. So far, 
then, from his particular case being an unusually good one by 
which to test the claim that Mrs, Piper is possessed during her 
trances by the spirits of our departed friends, it would seem to 
be a particularly poor one for that purpose. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is an exceptionally poor one.” 


But is not the force of all this negatived by the fact that 
Mrs. Piper has done just as well with many other alleged 
communicators, often persons from whom she had no ma- 
teria] at all, as with Hodgson? The cases already quoted 
will be realized abundantly to demonstrate that fact. And 
James farther says (p. 5): 

“ Hodgson’s familiarity when in the flesh with the difficulties 
at this end of the line has not made him show any more expert- 


ness as a spirit than other communicators have shown; and for 
his successes there are far more naturalistic explanations avail- 
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able than is the case with the other spirits who have professed to 
control Mrs, Piper.” 


No: in the respects which to many will seem most impor- 
tant, Hodgson was no better communicator than the Thaw and 
Sutton babies. That, as well as the considerations in my 
preceding paragraph, certainly tends to show that Mra 
Piper’s work did not depend on previous knowledge, and if it 
did, the reader will judge whether it was possible for her to 
use it as she did. 

James goes on to say (p. 6): 


“ Abstractly, it seems very plausible to suppose that R. H. 
(who systematically imposed on himself the law of never men- 
tioning the content of any trance in her waking presence) might 
have methodically adopted a plan of entertaining her on hie 
visits by reciting all the little happenings of his days, and that 
it is this chronicle of small beer, stored in her memory, that now 
comes out for service in simulating his epirit-identity.” 


Such things of course count, but, as I am beginning to 
insist, in view of the failures in the same direction, they 
don’t count much, and in view of the other considerations— 
not so much of what is said as of how it is said, they often 
seem not to count at all. I go so far as to say that, to judge 
as far as one can from printed records, if the control had 
been persistently lying, there would have been a feeling that, 
despite his truthfulness on earth, it was Hodgson who was 
doing the lying. 

James begins the record (Pr. XXIII, 6-7): 

“There was something dramatically so like him i in the ee 


ances of those earliest days, gradually gathering strength“ 
they did, that those who had cognizance of them were much i — 


This dramatic power, or else manifestation of individuality, 
exists in spite of the notorious scantness and imperfection of 
the communications. From the scant material on hand, there 
could even be“ hypothetical cases ” constructed, lawyer fash- 
ion, which would be entitled to as much weight as real ones 
and perhaps they could be constructed equally well for and 
against. 

To avoid constant circumlocution, I will provisionally 
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write as if Hodgson were really speaking. Indeed, I doubt 
if I could persistently do otherwise: for the utterances are so 
natural that all the editors of the Pr. S. P. R. unconsciously 
fall into that way of expression. 

Hodgson had difficulty in recalling names of persons when 
he well remembered circumstances concerning them (Pr. 
XXIII, 42), and this while the sitter remembered them per- 
fectly. Now if the medium was simply reading the sitter’s 
mind, why did she not read those names, which were probably 
the most distinct things in it? On the other hand, however, 
if it was really Hodgson’s spirit communicating, does not his 
forgetfulness of names correspond with the oft-alleged be- 
numbed condition of the faculties resulting from the transi- 
tion to the spirit state? May not this condition correspond 
somewhat to that produced by advancing years, when proper 
names are the first things to disappear from the mind, even 
while it still appears to be gaining accretions of other things? 
January 8, 1906, he answers the remark, “ You are just 
the same as ever,” with, “ Not quite as full of energy as I 
wish, but give me time”; and January 23 he says, “I am 
not strong.” 

They generally speak of the difficulty of communication. 
Thus on January 8, 1906, the second sitting, between two 
and three weeks after his death, he says (p. 9): 


“ Exceedingly difficult to come very. I understand why Myers 
came seldom. I must leave. I cannot stay.” 


Compare George Pelham’s remark to me regarding com- 
municating through a medium: “I find it difficult to get 
anything through this protoplasm.” 


James says (Pr. XXIII, 7) the first alleged appearance 
of Hodgson 


“was at Miss Theodate Pope’s sitting on Dec. 28th, 1905 [the 
eighth day after Hodgson’s death. H. H.]... . Rector had been 
writing, when the hand dropped the pencil and worked con vul- 
sively several seconds in a very excited manner. 

„Miss P.: What is the matter?’ [The hand, shaking with 
apparently great excitement, wrote the letter H.. .. bearing down 
so hard on the paper that the point of the pencil was broken. It 
then wrote Hodgson.“ 
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Was all this a “put-up job”? And if so, who put it up, 
and why? 


“ Miss P.: ‘God bless you!’ [The hand writes ‘I am —fol- 
lowed by rapid scrawls, as if regulator of machine were out of 
order.] Mies P.: ‘Is this my friend?’ [Hand assents by knock- 
ing five times on paper-pad.] (Rector): ‘Peace, friends, he is 
here, it was he, but he could not remain, he was so choked, He 
is doing all in his power to return.... Better wait for a few 
moments until he breathes freer again.“ 


Do spirits require a supply of oxygen, or is the expression 
metaphorical for something not accurately communicable to 
our intelligence? It occurs several times. Frequently the 
spirits“ say they are tired, especially in the transition from 
the body. The expression “choked” may be purely meta- 
phorical, yet it hardly reinforces my faith in spiritism. Lom- 
broso says (After Death—Whatf, 197): 


“Tn a séance with Delanne in Algiers, Richet was favored 
with several apparitions of an Arab phantasm called Benny Boa, 
who disappeared by sinking through the solid earth, then reap- 
peared, pressed the hands of the spectators, and in response to a 
test with a solution of baryta showed that he breathed out car- 
bonic acid gas, a thing that would assuredly have been impossible 
in the case of a mere semblance of a living being (as certain 
critics would suspect), nor could it have been arranged before- 
hand by a trickster.” 


This story is not stimulative of faith either. But to pro- 
ceed with the sittings (p. 7f.): 


“ Miss P.: ‘I will’ (R.): ‘Presently he will be able to con- 
duct all here’ Miss P.: ‘That is good news.’ (R.): Listen. 
Everything is for the best. He holds in his hand a ring. . He 
is showing it to you. Cannot you see it, friend?’ Miss P.: I 
cannot see it. Have him tell me about it.“ (R.): Do you un- 
derstand what it means! Miss P.: ‘I know he had a very 
attractive ring. (R): Margaret.“ 

“< All’ was then written, with a B' after it, and Mies P. 
asked what is that?’ A, ‘B’ and L' Ae y no ex- 
planation. [The explanation will be given later.].. 


“ At Mies Pope’s next sitting (five days later), after some talk 
about him from Rector, R. H. appeared for the second time, and 
in the character, familiar to him, of being a well-spring of poet- 
ical lore. Mrs. Piper’s hand cramped most awkwardly, first 
dropped and then brake the pencil. A new one being given, the 
hand wrote as follows: 
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“ f RICHARD HODGSON I AM WELL HAPPY GLAD 1 CAME GOD BLESS 
POPE 
„Miss Pope: Many thanks.“ [Then the hand wrote:—] 


It lies not in her form or face 

Tho these are passing fair, 

Nor in the woman’s tone of grace, 
Nor in her falling hair; 

It lies not in those wondrous eyes 
That swiftly light and shine, 

Tho all the stars of all the skies 
Than these are less divine. 


I am only rection Miss P.: ‘Who wrote it?’ (Rector): 
‘Richard only.“ Miss P.: When! ‘Now.’ Miss P.: Doean’t 
it exist on paper in our world!? No“ Miss P.: ‘Did you 
really make that up?’ Tes.“ Miss P.: ‘Well, you are clever.’ 
(R. H.): If you ever find this in your world, never believe in 
this world!’ Miss P.: I shall look for it, you may be sure.’ 
(R. H.): ‘Good! Think I’m asleep? Not much! My head. I 
must leave you now.’ (Rector): ‘It is impossible for us to hold 
him—that is all.“ Miss P.: Rector, did he dictate that poem 
to you. . . Do you think he made it up?’ (Rector): ‘I do posi- 
tively know he did.... Farewell!’ 


At the second sitting after this (Jan. 8th, 1906), Miss Pope 
again being the sitter, R. H. appeared again, writing as follows: 
‘I am Hodgson...I heard your call—I know you—you are Miss 
Pope. Piper instrument. I am happy exceedingly difficult to 
come very. I understand why Myers came seldom. I must leave. 
I cannot stay, I cannot remain to-day....(A tobacco-pouch 
that had belonged to Hodgson was presently given to the Me- 
dium as an influence,“ when the writing went on:—) I am in 
the witness-box, do you remember Do you remember my pro- 
mise to shake you up?’ Miss P.: ‘I once asked Geo. P[elham] 
to “shake me up.“ (R. H.): No, I do not mean that.“ Miss 
P.: What do you mean?’ (R. H.): ‘I said that if I got over 
here firat I would soon learn how to communicate.—I would not 
make a botch of it? Miss P.: ‘I remember—indeed you did.’ 
(R. H.): I am certainly R. H. Iam sure. I have joined dear 
old G. Pelham, who did so much for me—more than all the reat 
— together. [After a few words in Rector’s name, a brush that 

d belonged to Hodgson was put into the medium’s hand.].. 
Did you receive my lines to Miss D. [Referring apparently 
to the verses at the previous sitting.] Miss P.: Good, that is 
most interesting.’ (R. H.): Amen! Miss 5 [This name, 
correctly given, is that of the cousin of R. H., mentioned as 
‘Q’ in previous reports, a name well known to ‘the trance-con- 
sciousness.— W. J.! Miss P.: ‘Miss D——?’ (R. H.): Yea. 
Ab, ah, ah, (which written words indicate laughter). Miss P.: 
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' What does that mean f ’—(referring to the ‘ah, ah’). (R. ): 
J am amused at you. Yet? found them?’ Ci. s., the verses, in 
any previous copy. H.H.) Miss P.: No, I haven't.“ (R. H.): 
‘Tt will take the remainder of your earthly life, and then you'll 
fail? Mise P.: You are just the same as ever.“ (R. H.): Not 
quite as full of energy as I wish, but give me time.’ 


“On Jan. 16th and Jan. 17th, R. H. spoke again to Miss Pope, 
but without anything evidential in matter—or in manner either, 
unless the following be counted as dramatically like:—‘I shall 
never assume control here. Imperator shall lead me. In his care 
I am safe. I was met by him. There will be no moaning at the 
bar when I pass out to sea—remember it. . [After some more 
non-evidential talk, R. H. mentions his living friend, Miss Ban- 
croft, and says:—] Give my love to her and tell her I hope to 
speak with her soon. 

It seems as if the wondrous land 
Within her vision lay: 
I dimly sense the mystic strand 

Behind the glorious gray. 
To Margaret Bancroft. Give her this. She has light’ [i.¢., me- 
diumistic capacity. H. H.]. [Correct.—W.J ] Miss P.: Yes. 
Is this your own?’ (R. H.): I just made it for her.. . Tell her 
I shall never forget those hills, the water, our talks, and the de- 
lightful visit I had with ber. [ Correct. W. J.. . . Ask her if 
she knows anything about my watch being stopped. Do you? I 
must go out and get a little breath.’ [ Again, do spirits need 
oxygen? H. H.] [Miss B. writes:—‘I think the watch means my 
watch. We had a number of jokes about the frequent stopping 
of my watch.’] 


“On Jan. 28rd, 1906, Mrs. Wm. James, and W. James, Jr., 
had a sitting at which R. H. used the medium’s voice and gave 
a very life-like impression of his presence. The record runs as 
follows: ‘Why, there's Billy! Is that Mrs. James and Billy? 
God bleas you! Well, well, well, this is good! [Laughs.] I am 
in the witness-box. [Laughs.] I have found my way, I am here, 
have patience with me. All is well with me. Don’t mies me. 
Where's William? Give him my love and tell him I ehall cer- 
tainly live to prove all J know. W. 


Is this an inadvertence somewhere, or has the alleged spirit- 
plane its “death,” as our plane has? 

Note that this “proving” was a very dominant interest 
throughout, as it seems to be with the controls generally. 
Where did Mrs. Piper get it all? 

“Something on my mind. I want Lodge to know every- 
thing. I have seen Myers. I must reat. [After an interval he 
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comes in again:—]... Remember, every communication must 
have the human element. I understand better now why I had so 
little from Myers. [To W. J., Jr.] What discourages you about 
your art? [W. J., Jr., was studying painting.] Oh, what good 
times we had, fishing! Believe, Billy, wherever you go, whatever 
you do, there is a God.“ 


The Ring Incident. Pr. XXIII, I3f.) 


“On Jan. 16th, Miss Pope being again the sitter, the R. H. 
control suddenly wrote: Give ring to Margaret back to Mar- 
garet,’ [Mra. Lyman’s name [pseudonym. H.H.] is not Marga- 
ret.] Miss P.: Who is Margaret?’ R. H.: I was with her in 
summer.’ Mies P.: All right, but the ring has not been found 
yet. Can you find out where it is?’ R. H.: ‘The undertaker 


got it. 


“On January 24th, Mrs. Lyman herself had her first sitting. 
As soon as Hodgson appeared he wrote: ‘The ring. You gave 
it me on my fiftieth birthday. When they asked I didn’t want 
to say you gave it me, I didn’t want to say that.... Two palm- 
leaves joining each other—Greek. [Here followed an illegible 
word. The palms truly described the ring, which Mrs. Piper 
probably had seen; but it bore no Greek inscription....] You 
gave it me— Mrs. L.: Yes, Dick, where is it now?’ R. H.: 
They have got it. They took it off my finger after I was gone.’ 
Mrs. L.: No, they didn’t find it on your finger” R. H.: Pocket, 
it was in my pocket. TIl find it, you shall have it.’ 


“On January 29th, Mrs. L. had another sitting. The Hodg- 
son control wrote: ‘I have been trying to make clear about that 
ring. It is on my mind all the time. I thought if I could get 
Margaret B. to get it for me, I would get it to you through her, 
then no one would understand. I could not tell Miss Pope about 
you.” Mrs. L.: ‘Did you think Margaret B. gave it to youl’ 
R. H.: Oh dear no! not at all.“ Mrs. L.: ‘Then why did you 
speak of her?’ R. H.: I could trust her absolutely, and no one 
could understand. She would never betray it. You gave it to 
me on my 50th birthday. Palms and R. H. [Then a possible 
attempt to draw a symbol engraved on the ring.) No one living 
knows this but myself and yourself.’ [Note the term “living” 
as applied to himself. HH) Mrs, L.: ‘ That is true, but what 
was the motto in the ring?’ R. H.: All will be clear to me in 
time. Do not ask me test questions now....... n 


His failure to remember it is one of the most knock-down 
anti-evidential arguments, but it is equally anti-telepathic. 
His never speaking of the ring to other friends, the Jameses, 
and Mr. Dorr, seems very “ evidential.” 
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“On March 5th R. H. again inquires of Mrs. Lyman about 
the ring. She then asks him: ‘ Did you have it on that last day 
when you went to the boat-club?’ IR. H. died while playing a 
game of hand-ball at the boat-club.] R. H.: ‘I certainly had it 
on that day.’ Mrs. L.: You told Miss P. the undertaker got it.’ 
R. H.: Thought he did and I am sure a man took it from my 
finger. [After a few more words R. H. continues: I had that 
ring on my finger when I started for the club, I putting it 
in my pocket. I did so because it hurt my finger when playing 
ball. I am not dreaming, I am clear. When I get here first I 
am a little stuffy, but I am as clear now ag I ever was, I put it 
in my waistcoat pocket.“ 


These absolutely individual sentences with all their spon- 
taneities, inter-plays, and fitnesses, and thousands of others 
like them all come from “ alternate selves” of Mrs. Piper, 
do they? 


“ Mra. L.: Why do you think a man stole it?’ R. H.: ‘I saw 
it on a finger. . . . I put it in my pocket, and the one who took 
care of my clothes is responsible for it.... What did they do 
with my waistcoat?’ 


“On May 16th, on being told that the ring is not yet found, 
the R. H. control writes: ‘I saw it taken by a man from my 
locker. He was in charge at the time and he has my ring. I 
shall be able to discover his name so you may be able to find it. 
I see where he goes and the house where he lives, plainly... [a 
description of the house and man. H. H. I. I see the ring on his 
finger clearly. The waistcoat was in his room when I entered 
the light a few moments ago. I am as sure of this as I am that 
you are Mrs. Lyman.“ 

“Tn point of fact the ring was found a couple of months later 
in the pocket of Hodgson’s waistccat, which had been too care- 
lessly explored for it, and which had Jain during all the interval 
in a room at the house of Mr. Dorr, with whom the Hodgson 
control had all the time been having frequent communications. 

“The whole incident lends itself easily to a naturalistic in- 
terpretation. Mrs. Piper. or her trance-consciousness may pos- 
sibly have suspected the source of the ring. Mrs. Lyman's man- 
ner may have confirmed the suspicion, The manner in which 
the first misleading reference to ‘ Margaret’ was afterwards ex- 
plained away may well have been the cunning of a ‘control’ 
uring plausibly to cover hia tracka and justify his professed 

tity. 


But, please, what is a “control”? And why does one 
want to be taken for somebody else? Is this explanation 
“ naturalistic”? It seems to my poor wits to grant the whole 
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case, and reminds me of the deniers of telepathy availing 
themselves of it to explain away spiritism. Or does he mean 
a control faked by Mrs. Piper? If James had not already 
grown past that, he gave indications that he had later. 


“The description of the house and of the man to whom he 
ascribes its present possession sounds like vague groping, char- 
acteristic also of control-cunning.” 


But why should there be “control-cunning”? Is it any- 
thing like commentator-cunning? 
James proceeds, without any “cunning” (p. 16): 


On the other hand, if the hypothesis be seriously entertained 
that Hodgson’s spirit was there in a confused state, using the 
permanent Piper automatic machinery to communicate through, 
the whole record is not only plausible but natural. It presents 
just that mixture of truth and groping which we ought to expect. 
Hodgson has the ring ‘on his mind’ just as Mrs. Lyman has. 
Like her, he wishes ita source not to be bruited abroad. He de- 
scribes it accurately enough, truly tells of his taking it to the 
fatal boat-club, and of putting into his waistcoat-pocket there, 
of the waistcoat being taken from the locker, and vaguely, but 
not quite erroneously, indicates its present position.” 


And why should it not be even “quite erroneously ”? 
Nearly all the reasoning I have seen on these matters is 
vitiated by the entirely gratuitous traditional assumption that 
if a soul survives death, it entera at once into measureleas 
wisdom. Hodgson (?) and the rest seem pretty much the 
same sort of people that they were here, and I for one am 
glad of it. James continues: 


“Mrs. Lyman’s [peeudonym, remember. H. H.] own impres- 
sion of the incident is as follows:“ Had he had entire control 
he would never have mentioned the ring until I had come to a 
sitting, but in his half-dreamy state something slipped out to 
Miss Pope, the sitter, aided telepathically perhaps by her know- 
ledge that he had lately worn an unusual-looking ring which she 
knew was miesing after his death. I am sure that Miss Pope 
thought the ring would be a good “ test,” so that although she 
was not the first to speak of it, it must certainly have been in 
her mind. It is characteristic of R. H. that even in his half- 
conscious state he is able to keep his own counsel so well. The 
word Margaret and the letters B and L which followed the men- 
tion of the ring at the very first sitting seem to refer to Miss 
Margaret Bancroft and myself. He knew that Miss Bancroft 
had light,“ and he seems to feel that if he can only reach her 
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she will understand what he wants. He was well aware of my 
own morbid dislike of having my affaire mentioned at the trance 
outside of my own sittings. You know that curious trait of sus- 
picion in Hodgson’s absolutely honest nature—trained in him 
1 When Miss Pope tells him the ring cannot be 

ound, he at once thinks: “ there was my body, and my clothes, 
ete., 1 believe the undertaker took it.“ Then I myself, Mrs. 
Lyman, come and again tell him the ring can’t be found. His 
earthly memories presently become clear and he tella me exactly 
what he did with it before his ‘death. But hie suspicious * 
has been sroused—you snow how anything once registered o 
the trance-machinery [“ Trance machinery” is good, but is it 
entirely consistent without the rest of the explanation? H. H.] 
seems to make an impression and tends to recur—and again he 
thinks that someone took it. Nothing could be more character- 
istic of H. than his indignant remark about the man who had 
charge of his clothes being responsible. It all seems to me the 
kind of unpractical thing that a man would do in a dream, 
There are strong characteristics of R. H. in it, but it is R. H. 
dreaming and troubled. I am glad I haven't to make myself 
elise. to a stranger to the persons involved; but knowing 
them as I o, I feel my own way straight through the maze, and 
the II is clear.“ 


James resumes (Pr. XXIII, 17): 


“ This incident of the ring seams to me a typical example of 
the ambiguity of possible interpretation that so constantly 
haunts us in the Piper phenomenon. If you are willing before- 
hand to allow that a half-awakened spirit may come and mix its 
imperfect memories with the habits of the trance -· automatiam, 
and you apperceive the message sympathetically, what you get 
is entirely congenial with your hypothesis. But if you insist 
that nothing but knock-down evidence for the spirits shall be 
counted, then, since what comes is also compatible with natural 
causes, your hardness of heart remains unbroken, and you con- 
tinue to explain things by automatic personation and accidental 
coincidence, with perhaps a dash of thought-transference thrown 
in. People will interpret this ring-episode harmoniously with 
their prepossessions, Taken by itself its evidential value is 
weak; but experience shows, I think, that a large number of 
incidents, hardly stronger than this one, will almost always pro- 
os a Soules exe on Nr 7 of a sitter whoss affairs 

implicate, and dispose him to spiritistic view. It grows 
first possible, then plausible, then natural, and finally probable 
in a high degree.” 

Regarding this ring incident, Podmore got so far as to say 
(New. Spir., p. 217): 
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“ The interpretation of this incident, as Professor James has 
pointed out, is ambiguous. It is consistent either with the 
theory of fishing and general cunning on the part of the trance 
intelligence pong aa a new part, or with the theory of a living 
Hodgson, still half-mazed by the great, change and without full 
control of his reason or his memories.“ 


James continues: 


“The next incident I will ci * which at a certain 
moment gave me a little oui I might be really talking 
with my old friend. (I have ‘to 9 the personal confession 
that this reality-coefficient, as Professor Baldwin calls it, has 
generally been absent from my mind when dealing with a 
Piper-controla or reading reports of their communications.) I 
will call the episode ‘the nigger-talk case“ 


The Nigger-Talk Case. (Pr.XXIII,18f.) 


“On February 27th, 1906, at a sitting with Professor Hyslop, 

the following dialogue took place 

“R. H.: I wonder if you recall what I said I would do if I 
should return first?’ Hyslop: ‘I do not remember exactly. 
R. H.: Remember that I told. Myers that we would talk nigger- 
talk—Myers—talk nigger-talk?’? Hyslop: ‘No, you must have 
told that to someone else.“ R. H.: Ah yes, James. I remember 
it was James, yes, Will James. He will understand.“ 

“Mr. Hyslop immediately wrote to me—I being in California 
—inclosing the record and soliciting corroboration. I had to 
reply that the words awakened absolutely no echo in my mem- 
ory. Three months later...it suddenly flashed across me that 
.I bad.. said to Hodgson, more than once, that a little tact- 
ful steering on his part would probably change the sacerdotal 
verbiage of the Imperator group so completely that he would 
soon find them talking like nigger-minstrels.’...I regret to say, 
however, that the subsequent developments of the incident have 
deprived it in my eyes of all test value.. . Mr. Piddington has 
found in the Piper records evidence that Hodgson had used the 
words ‘ nigger-talk’ in speaking to the Myers control, so that thia 
expression must be considered as part of the stock of Mra. 
Piper’s trance-vocabulary.” 


“Test value” apparently has a highly technical meaning 
with the psychical researchers—so high, some plain people 
might think, as to deprive the term itself of all value. Ifa 
control uses an exceptional term once, it is legitimate to ex- 
perience a thrill“ —to feel in the presence of the “old 
friend” represented by the control. But if the control hap- 
pens to have used the same term during life in Mrs. Pipers 
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presence, it ceases to be his term, but becomes “a part of 
the stock of Mrs. Piper’s trance vocabulary”! This too in 
face of the fact that, according to my best recollection, never 
again, so far as the records show, is the vocabulary tapped 
for that particular term. The technical objection may be 
sound—presumably it is, from such a master as James, but 
I confess that, as evidence, it seems one of those trifles of 
which non curat lez. 

As to Mrs. Piper’s “ trance vocabulary,” I wonder if James 
died believing she had one. I don’t expect to. Barring cer- 
tain transient mannerisms such as we all have, I have not seen 
in the reports the slightest sign of a trance vocabulary. Her 
vocabularies are substantially the vocabularies of the controls, 
even sometimes to the extent of foreign languages, of which 
she knows none herself. 

In Pr. XXIII, 19-20, James says: 


“ One of the weirdest feelings I have had, in dealing with the 
business lately, has been to find the wish so frequently surging 
up in me that he were alive beside me to give critical counsel as 
to how best to treat certain of the communications of his own 
professed spirit.” 


Who that has lost a close friend has not felt this in some 
connection? 

There may be those not absolutely devoid of reasoning 
capacity with whom the evocation of these cross-playa of 
emotion weighs more than all the “evidential ” matter either 
way. 


„The Huldah Episode. (Pr. XXIII. 20f.) 


K Dechy the voice-sitting of May 2nd, 1905 [obvious misprint 
for 1906: Hodgson was alive until near the close of 1905. H. H. ]. 
Mr. Piddington being present, the R. H. control said: ‘Pid, 
want very much to give you my private letters concerning a 
Mise—a Miss—in Chicago [pseudonym]. I do not wish anyone 
to read them. 

The name ‘Densmore’ [pseudonym] was then written 
The name Huldah’ was then given as that by which the letters 
would be signed. On May 14th Piddington reported to the R. H. 
control that no such letters could be found, and asked...‘ Oan 
you tell me en whee time this lady wrote letters to you? Was it 
lately?’ R. H.: No, several years previously. I should be 
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much distressed if they fell into other hands. No one living 
except the lady and myself knows of the correspondence. 


Note this second allusion to himself as living, and as in the 
same sense as his surviving friend. 

“J. G. P.: ‘If I cannot find those atten, should you feel any 
objection to my writing to the lady to ask if there has been su 
a correspondence?’ R. H.: Yes, I would rather you would do 80. 

„Later (May 29th) Piddington reports unsuccessful search 

again, and Mr. Dorr, who also is present, asks whether ‘ Huldah’ 
is one of a family of Densmores known to him. ‘Is she a sister 
of Mary, Jenny, and Ella [peeudonyms]?’ R. H.: Ella is the 
one. Huldah we used to call her, [This was emphatically 
spoken. Then followed a statement (not caught in Mr. Dorr’s 
notes) that the lady’s full name was Ella Huldah Densmore. .. 
I hope I have destroyed them—I may have done so and forgotten 
it. There was a time when I greatly cared for her, and I did not 
wish it known in the ears of othera. I think she can corroborate 
this. I am getting hazy [“ known in the ears” is a very evi- 
dential indication of it. H. H. J. I must leave,’ 

“On June 5th...D. asked: ‘Can you tell us anything more 
about Huldah Densmore? You said the other day that she was 
the same person as Ella! Were you clear in saying that?’ 
R. H.: ‘Did I say that? That was a mistake. She is a sister, 
Is one of the three sisters, but not Ella. [She was Ella.] I 
know what I am talking about. I saw Huldab in Chicago. I 
yaa seed fo fond of her. I proposed marriage to her, but she re- 

me,’ 


In time the lady wrote Professor James: 


ears ago Mr. H. asked me to marry him, and some letters 
were exchanged between us which he may have kept. I do not 
remember how I signed the letters to him. I have sometimes 
used my middle name, Hannah, instead of Ella.“ [She knew of 
no ‘ Huldah’ in her family.]...... 

“ Hodgson did consult the Imperator group at the time of his 
disappointment, and the reasonable conclusion is that the revela- 
tion which so surprised Mr. Dorr and myself was thus a product 
of Mrs. Piper’s trance- memory of previous conversations with 
the living Hodgson.” 


In face of all the evidence in existence at this late day, 
that may still be a “reasonable conclusion,” but I wonder if 
James himself would now call it “ the reasonable conclusion.” 
Why should, and how could, Mrs. Piper fake out her memories 
into this lifelike dramatic form? That's a consideration whose 
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weight has been unfelt by many whose interest was concen- 
trated in “ tests.” Yet it is perhaps the strongest test of all. 

And by the way, as I learn directly from several sitters, this 
Imperator group have stuck their noses into the love affairs of 
many of the habitual sitters who had love affairs during their 
time. As actual personalities or as Mrs. Piper echoing the 
sitter’s desires, they have advised proposals and acceptances, 
happily sustained many failimg hopes, and made many bad 
messes and disappointments, including Hodgson’s; and yet 
despite that, he kept up his faith in them to the last. Though 
on January 27, 1906, the Hodgson control suddenly says to 
Professor Newbold (Pr. XXIII, 23-4): 


„Let me ask if you remember anything about a lady in 
Soran to whom I referred.“ W. R. N.: ‘Oh Dick, I begin 
to remember. About eight or nine years ago, was it, Dick?’ 
R. H.: ‘Yes? [Note by W. R. N.—Such a lady was frequently 
mentioned at sittings, = 1895, and H. was told he would marry 
her. I was present when these statements were made, if my 
memory serves me. ... W. R. N.: Was it Jessie Densmore?’ 
R. H.: Yes, Good. Mr. Dorr, ‘who was present, here inter- 
— J 121 oe mean the name was Jessie Densmore, Hodg- 
: “No, no, no, no.’ Tra was the first name of 
R . 8 e cousin, Q. -W. J... . W. R. N.: ‘ Dick, it 
comes back to me as a cloud? R. H.: ‘She was a Miss Dens- 
more; I loved her dearly...” W. R. N.: ‘I’m not sure you told 
me her name.“ R. H.: Yes, I did.“ W. R. N.: The name is the 
least likely thing for me to remember. What is the married 
name of Miss Densmore?’ R. H.: Heaven knows! It has 
gone from me and I shall soon go myself.“ 


Again the impossibility of summoning up names when 
other things are clear. No man of my age needa to have it 
explained. 

Does his remark, “I shall soon go myself,” refer to the 
frequent statement that spirits move on to higher planes, or 
that he was getting tired, or what? Whatever it is, it is a 
touch of nature—due of course to some double back-action 
mechanism hypothetized by the psychologists in Mrs, Piper! 

James continues: 


“Dr. Newbold...has sent me a letter written to him by 
Hodgson in 1895, from which it would appear that the Piper 
controls had prophesied that both he and Newbold would ere 
long be made matrimonially bappy, but that whereas the prophecy 
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was being verified in N.’s case, it had been falsified in his own, 
he having that day received formal announcement of the mar- 
riage of Miss Densmore to another.... October 24th, 1906....I 
ask: W. J.: ‘Did you make anyone ‘your confidant?’ R, H.: 
No, though I may possibly have given a hint of it to New- 
bold... W. J.: ‘She denies any knowledge of the name Hul- 
dab’ R. H.;: ‘T used that name instead of the right christian 
name [he here gives the latter correctly] to avoid compromising 
—it was a very delicate matter, and caused me great disappoint- 
ment. Have you communicated it to her? R. H.“ W. J.: Yes, 
and she corroborates....’ [R. H. displays no further curiosity,— 

a living person would probably have asked whether the lady had 
said nothing about him, etc.) R. H.: ‘Do you remember a lady- 
doctor in New York? a member of our Society?’ W. J.: No, 
but what about her?’ R. H.: ‘Her husband’s name was Blair 
.. I think? W. J.: Do you mean Mrs. Dr. Blair Thaw?’” 


Another of those queer lapses of memory absolutely incon- 
sistent with telepathy from the sitter, and absolutely con- 
sistent with the fazed condition of a “control.” Hodgson 
knew the Thaws much better than James did. So, for that 
matter, did Mrs. Piper herself: she needn’t have faked all 
this uncertainty. 

“R. H.: Oh yes. Ask Mrs. Thaw if I did not at a dinner 
party mention something about the lady. I may have done so.’ 

„Mrs. Thaw writes in comment upon this:—‘ Fifteen years 
ago, when R. H. was visiting us after his operation for appendi- 
eitis he told me that he had just proposed to a young lady and 
been refused. He gave no name,—Mrs. Thaw is the only living 
person beside Newbold to whom I can certainly find that he ever 
spoke of this episode, and the clue to Mrs. Thaw comes from the 
control/—W.J.] [Italics mine. H.H.]” 


Why does he not say from Mrs. Piper—her trance memory 
or trance vocabulary or alternate personality or subliminal 
something or other? Simply because he cannot, I venture to 
think—because the most natural and least strained thing to 
do is exactly what he has done. That does not prove it the 
correct thing, though. 

W. J.: ‘Do you remember the name of Huldah’s present hus- 


band?’ [To which R. H. replied by giving his country and title 
correctly, but fails to give his name.“ 


That fits too with what I have said three times in as many 
pages. 
James, who had been as intimate as anybody with Hodgson 
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and his circle, could not find a person, except a sister of the 
lady, who had ever suspected Hodgson’s state of mind, but, 
James adds (Pr. XXIII, 25): 

“Tf spirit-return were already made probable by other evi- 
dence, this might well be taken as a case of it too. But what I 
am sifting these records for is independent evidence of such re- 
turn; and so long as the record in this instance lends itself so 
plausibly to a naturalistic explanation, I think we must refuse 
to interpret it in the spiritiatic way.” 

But there’s getting to be a portentous accumulation of 
these things to be interpreted in the less obvious way. Though 
there are, of course, big arguments against the obvious way. 


The Pecuniary Messages. (Pr. XXIII, 26f.) 


The American branch of the S. P. R. never paid its ex- 
penses, and twice, in time of trouble, Hodgson’s salary was 
eked out by friends. One of these, at a sitting, the sur- 
viving (?) Hodgson reminded of a funny story the occasion 
had suggested; and the other, whose identity Hodgson had 
never known, he warmly thanked at the first sitting with 
him after Hodgson’s death. Professor James says (Pr. 
XXIII, 27): 

“T cannot well understand how Mrs. Piper should have got - 
wind of any part of the financial situation, although her con- 
trols may have got wind of it in trance from those who were in 
the secret.” 

It looks to me almost as if I must have overlooked some- 
thing. What does James mean by “her controls”? Is not 
one control as good as another, and the Hodgson control good 
enough? This is apparently the second time in this report 
where, so far as I can see, James uses “ control“ to disprove 
a control, a sort of thing, however, which nobody with his 
reserve of opinion could avoid without much borous circum- 
locution, and which illustrates the almost unescapable veri- 
similitude of these communications. 

James, in summing up the first part of his report, says 
(Pr. XXIII, 28-9): 

“(1) The case is an exceptionally bad one for testing spirit- 


return, owing to the unusual scope it gives to naturalistic ex- 
planations. 
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“ (2) The phenomena it presents furnish no knock-down proof 
of the return of Hodgson’s spirit. 

(3) They are well compatible, however, with such return, 
provided we assume that the Piper-organism not only transmits 
with great difficulty the influences it receives from beyond the 
curtain, but mixes its own automatic tendencies most disturb- 
ingly therewith. And what more natural than that “ the Piper- 
organism” should do just those things? And its own limita- 
tions? Cf. my remarks in Chapter XXXVI on the Piper 
George-Eliot and Piper-Scott, and on p. 637 on the Myers con- 
trol through various mediums, H.H.] Hodgson himself used 
to compare the conditions of spirit-communication to those 
of two distant persons on this earth who should carry on their 
social intercourse by employing each of them a dead-drunk 


messenger, 
(4) Although this Hodgson case, taken by itself, yields thus 
a negative, or at the best a ‘baffling conclusion, we have no 
scientific right to take it by itself, as I have done. It belongs 
with the whole residual mass of Piper phenomena, and they be- 
long with the whole mass of cognate phenomena elsewhere found. 
False personation is a ubiquitous feature in this total mass. It 
certainly exists in the Piper case; and the great question there 
is as to its limits. . . I admire greatly Hodgaon’s own discussion 
of the Piper case “which I abstracted in Chapter XXXIV. 
H. H.], especially i in sections 5 and 6, where, taking the whole 
mass of communication into careful account, he decides for this 
spiritist interpretation. I know of no more masterly handling 
anywhere of so unwieldy a mass of material; and in the light 
of his general conclusions there, I am quite ready to admit that 
my own denials in this present paper may be the result of the 
rasadar of my material, and that possibly R. H.’s spirit has 
r all the time, only my ears have been deaf. It is 
at I still believe the ‘Imperator band’ to be fictitious 
mien while Hodgson ended by accepting them as real; but as 
to the general probability of there being real communicators 
somewhere in the mass I cannot be deaf to Hodgson’s able dis- 
cussion, or fail to feel the authority which his enormous expe- 
rience gave to his opinion in this particular field. 

“ (5) I therefore repeat that if ever our growing familiarity 
with these phenomena should tend more and more to corroborate 
the hypothesis that ‘ spirits’ play some part in their production, 
I shall be quite ready to undeafen my ears, and to revoke the 
negative conclusione of this limited report. The facts are evi- 
dently complicated in the extreme, and we have as yet hardly 
scratched the surface of them. But methodical exploration has 
at last seriously begun, and these earlier observations of ours 
will surely be interpreted one day in the light of future discov- 
eries which it may well take a century to make. I consequently 
disbelieve in being too ‘ rigorous’ with our criticiam of 
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now in hand, or in our squeezing so evidently vague a material 
too hard in our technical forceps, at the present stage.” 


Troubles of the American Branch of the 8. P. R. 


In the second part of the report, James describes some 
features of the chaos in which Hodgson’s sudden death left 
the affairs and records of the Am. S. P. R., and the serious 
difficulties—partly of personal temperament—encountered in 
the labors of certain survivors who worked uncompensated 
purely in the interests of science. He says (Pr. XXIII, 
31f.) : 


“The records of the Piper trance show that during all this 
period the ‘controls’ had cognizance of the main factors of per- 
plexity. There were, however, so many sources of leakage at this 
epoch that no part of this cognizance can be counted as ee 
of supernormal knowledge. . . The result, however, was 
those who held sittings at this time had a lively feeling pales — 
control-personality they talked with, whether Rector or Hodgson, 
was an intelligence which understood the whole situation. It 
talked appropriately with Dorr about certain records not being 
made public; with Henry James, Jr., about the disposition of 
R. Hs books and other property; with Piddington and Dorr 
about Hyslop’s desires and how best to meet them; with Hyslop 
about his responsibilities and about mediums in ‘whom he and 
Hodgson had recently been interested; with Dorr, James, Pid- 
dington, and Mrs, Lyman about whom to induce to manage the 
sittings; with more than one of us about a certain person who 
was unduly interfering, etc., etc.; the total outcome being that 
each sitter felt that his or her problems were 3 
perceived by the mind that animated the sleeping medium’s 
organism. 

“ More than this—moet of us felt during the sittings that we 
Were in some way, more or less remote, conversing with a real 
Rector or a real Hodgson. And this leads me to make a general 
remark about the difference between reading the record of a 
Piper sitting and playing an active part in the conversation 
recorded. 

“ One who takes part in a good sitting has usually a far live- 
lier sense, both of the reality and of the importance of the com- 
munication, than one who merely reads the record.” 


It has hardly been so with my little experience as sitter, 
and considerable as reader. A sitter is more distracted by 
the non-essential res gestæ than a reader, especially as those 
non-essentials are generally eliminated by the editors. 
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Active relations with a thing are required to bring the reality 
of it home to us, and in a trance-talk the sitter actively co-oper- 
ates.... When I first undertook to collate this series of sittings 
and make the present report, I supposed that my verdict would be 
determined by pure logic. Certain minute incidents, I thought, 
ought to make for spirit-return or against it in a ‘ crucial’ way. 
But watching my mind work as it goes over the data, convinces 
me that exact logic plays only a ie goa rd part in shaping our 
conclusions here [or anywhere human interests, 
H. H.]; and that t e decisive vote, if there be one, has to be cast 
by w at I may call one’s general sense of dramatic probability, 
which sense ebbs and flows from one hypothesis to another—it 
does so in the present writer at least—in a rather illogical man- 
ner. If one sticks to the detail, one may draw an anti-spiritist 
conclusion; if one thinks more of what the whole mass may 
signify, one may well incline to spiritist interpretations. ...... 

“ The common-sense rule of presumption in scientific logie i is 
never to assume an unknown agent where there is a known one.” 

Yes, provided the known one is up to the job. But, for 
one, the more I read of these manifestations, the less the 
whole string of “fraud, subconscious personality, lucky acci- 
dent, and telepathy,” as James puts it (see below), seems ade- 
quate, except under the association of the subconscious self 
and telepathy with the cosmic soul. Under the ordinary 
meaning of the terms, the attempt to use these explanations 
is beginning to strike me as ludicrous, and his dwelling on 
them so much more than on the “ dramatic probability,” the 
inevitable effect of early preconceptions. But if the stock ex- 
planations are all inadequate, that does not prove the truth of 
spiritism. 

But James goes on (I hope he and you will pardon my 
interruptions) : 

“ Our rule of presumption should lead us then to deny spirits 
and to explain the Piper phenomena by a mixture of fraud [He 
has contradicted the fraud possibility time and again? H. H.], 
subconscious personation, lucky accident, and telepathy, when- 
ever such an explanation remains possib ble. Taking these Hodg- 
gon records in detail, and subjecting their incidenta to a piece- 
meal criticism, such an explanation does seem practically possi- 
ble everywhere; so, as long as we confine ourselves to the mera 
logic of presumption, the conclusion against the spirits holds 


Logic has explained away Shakespere and Napoleon. It 
can very easily be overdone, and more than once in reading 
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the Pr. S. P. R. I have thought it has been. James seems to 
agree: for he goes on to say: 


But the logic of B safe in the majority of cases, 
is bound to leave us in the 1 wW. a exception con- 
fronts us; and there is always a bare possibility that any case 
before us may be such an exception. In the case at present be- 
fore us the exceptional possibility is that of ‘ spirits’ really hav- 
ing a finger in the pie. The records are fully compatible with 
this explanation, however explicable they may be without it.... 
I myself can perfectly well imagine spirit-agency, and I find my 
mind vacillating about it curiously. When I take the phenom- 
ena piecemeal, the notion that Mrs. Piper’s subliminal self should 
keep her sitters apart as expertly as it does, remembering its 
past dealings with each of them so well, not mixing their com- 
munications more, and all the while humbugging them so pro- 
fosy, is quite compatible with what we know of the dream-life 

of hypnotized subjects. . . If we suppose Mrs. Pipera dream-life 
once for all to have had the notion suggested to it that it must 
personate spirits to sitters, the fair degree of virtuosity it shows 
need not, I think, surprise us. Nor need the exceptional memory 
shown surprise us, for memory seems extraordinarily strong in 
the subconscious life.” 


These statements stagger me: for, so far as I know, there 
never has been shown in any clear case of hypnotism a degree 
of those capacities at all comparable with Mrs. Piper’s. 

If Mrs. Piper’s is a “fair degree of virtuosity,” I would 
like to be put on the track of a high degree: for, in a pretty 
wide reading, I have found no degree of it, or no allusion 
to a degree of it, to be compared with hers; and the nearest 
to such a degree has been that of other mediums. Yet my 
reading is nothing beside James’s. But I cannot help be- 
lieving that this passage is heavily seasoned with his im- 
pulsive generosity to a side which he was gradually coming 
to oppose, and to which he still felt an habitual allegiance. 
He continues (Pr. XXIII, 35-7) : 


“When I connect the Piper case with all the other cases I 
know ... and with the whole record of spirit-possession in human 
history, ‘the notion that such an immense current of experience, 
complex in so many ways, should spell out absolutely nothing but 
the words ‘ intentional humbug’ appears very unlikely. The no- 
tion that so many men and women, in all other respects honest 
enough, should have this preposterous monkeying self annexed 
to their personality seems to me so weird that the spirit-theory 
immediately takes on a more probable appearance....The more 
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I realize the quantitative massiveness of the phenomenon and 
its complexity, the more incredible it eeems to me that in a world 
all of whose vaster features we are in the habit of considering 
to be sincere at least, however brutal, this feature should be 
wholly constituted of insincerity....I am able, while still hold- 
ing to all the lower principles of interpretation, to imagine the 

rocess as more complex, and to share the feeling with which 
H came at last to regard it after his many years of 
familiarity, the feeling which Prof. Hyslop shares, and which 
most of those who have good sittings are promptly inspired 
with. I can imagine the spirit of R. H. talking to me through 
inconceivable barriers of obstruction, and forcing recalcitrant or 
only partly consilient processes in the Medium to express his 
thoughts, however dimly....... 

“ Hodgson was distinguished during life by great animal 
spirits. He was fond of argument, chaff, and repartee, a good 
deal of a gesticulator, and a great laugher.... Chaff and slang 
from a spirit have an undignified sound for the reader, but to the 
interlocutors of the R. H. control they seem invariably to have 
been elements of verisimilitude. Thus T. P. writes, d propos of 
a bantering passage in the record of Jan, 16, 1906: ‘T. P. and 
R. H. were such good chums that he was saucy to her, and teas- 
ing her most of the time. R. H.’s tone towards T. P. in all his 
communications is absolutely characteristic, and as he was in 
life? Similarly, Dr. Bayley ds this note to a number of 
ultra-vivacious remarks from H.: ‘Such expressions and 
phrases were quaintly characteristic of R. H. in the body, and as 
they appear, often rapidly and spontaneously, they give the al- 
most irresistible impression that it is really the Hodgson per- 
sonality, presiding with ita own characteristics.“ 

God save me from a heaven where there is no “ chaff and 
slang”! I should fail to recognize some of my best friends 
among the loftiest souls who have escaped the flesh, Hodgson 
not the least. However intense the interest heretofore taken 
in a future world, I doubt if it has ever been thoroughly 
healthy, or ever will be before we get our conceptions of that 
world off stilts. 

James continues (Pr. XXIII, 37-8): 

“This, however, did not exclude very serious talk with the 
game persons—quite the reverse sometimes, as when one sitter 
of this class notes: ‘Then came words of kindness which were 
too intimate and personal to be recorded, but which left me so 
deeply moved that shortly afterwards, at the sitting’s close, I 
fainted dead away—it had seemed as though he had in all reality 
been there and speaking to me.... 

“ Hodgson quickly acquired a uniform mode of announcing 
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himself: Well, well, well! I am Hodgson. Delighted to see 
you. How is everything? First 7 rate? I’m in the witnees-box 
at last,’ etc., with almost no variety. This habitual use of 
stock-remarks by Mrs. Piper may tempt one to be unjust to the 
total significance of her mediumship.” 


To me the temptation is directly opposite: she never mixes 
up the “stock remarks” of her many controls, and any man 
(or spirit?) gets into a regular way of speech in regularly 
recurring circumstances. 

“ [J.] ... The control G. P., at the outset of his appearance, 
pare supernormal information. copiously, but within a few years 

he has degenerated into a shadow of his former self, dashing in 
and quickly out again, with an almost fixed form ‘of greeting. 
. been at first, he seems to me at last to 
have ‘ passed on,’ after leaving that amount of impression on the 
trance-organiam’s habits.” 


This does not seem inconsistent with the genuineness of 
the controls. Assuming them to be what they purported, they 
had no new experiences to speak of in common with the sit- 
ters; the circumstances of their “ meeting ” day by day were 
virtually identical; even “the weather“ was no longer a topic 
of common interest and varying detail. As the stock of 
common topics becomes exhausted, why shouldn’t the variety 
of conversation diminish? In going over this with a person 
of somewhat similar experience, I elicited the remark: “ Why, 
we've almost got down to a little litany.” 

Moreover, all the controls speak (whatever their observa- 
tions may be worth) of their general tendency to get farther 
and farther away from earthly interests, and the medium’s 
sensitiveness was decreasing with advancing years. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE PIPER-HODGSON CONTROL IN AMERICA (continuad) 


The Oldfarm Series. (Pr. XXIII, 38f.) 


James next gets back to the records in the sittings relating 
to Oldfarm, Mr. George B. Dorr's place at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
where Hodgson had often been a summer guest. 

I was there many times, including a fortnight in 1894 
with James, Hodgson, and Myers, and about everybody men- 
tioned as being there in the Hodgson sittings, and although I 
shall not quote much of the record, I add my testimony to 
its wonderful verisimilitude. 

But there is little that is “evidential” about it in the 
sense that most of the psychical researchers go in for evidence: 
it was nearly all in Mr. Dorr's mind. The same is true of 
about all the “evidential” manifestations of the Hodgson 
control (except Miss Bancroft’s lights, ef. infra): the ma- 
terial was nearly all in some incarnate mind, and careful and 
exact and unfoolable scientists want us to believe that each of 
those minds, as Mrs. Piper’s mind, using that material, could 
draw Hodgson as well as Shakespere could have drawn 
him. 

Perhaps it is “unscientific” to make extracts from it, 
but why did those scientists go to the trouble of printing 
it all? Their reasons must justify our going on with it. 

“Mrs. Piper at the time of these sittings had never been at 
Bar Harbor; and although she had had many interviews, as well 
with Mr. Dorr aa with Mr. Dorr’s mother before the latter's 
death, it is unlikely that many of the small veridical details in 
what follows had been communicated to her at those interviews. 
At Mr. Dorr’s sitting of June 5th, 1906, he asks the R. H. control 
for his reminiscences of Oldfarm : £ Do you remember your visita 
to us there?’ 

„R. H.: ‘Certainly Ido. One night we stayed out too long 
and your mother got very nervous, do you remember? 

718 
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was there....We stayed out much too long. I felt it was a 
great breach of etiquette but we couldn’t help it! I fear as guests 
we were bad [laughs]. I. . One of the first things he would 
recall, associated as those evenings were with people whom he 
eared for.—.] ‘And do you remember the discussion I had with 
1 ack, when he got impatient? You were much amused!.. And 

I remember your mother’s calling me out one Sunday morning 
to see the servants go to church on a buckboard....I can see the 
open fireplace in the living room... G. B. D.: ‘Do you re- 
member where you used to sleep?’ R. H.: Out in the little 
house just out across the yard, where we used to go and smoke.’ 

... We used to close the house itself early in the evening, and 

. H. was very apt then to go up to the cottage with some other 
man or men and sit up and smoke and talk,—often until quite 
late—D.] R. H.: I remember the E and the boats and a 
walk through the woods. . G. B. D.: ‘Do you remember 
whether you used to bathe. off the beach, or off the rocks?’ 
R. H.: We used to bathe off the rocks; I’m sure of that. I can 
see the whole place. [...My bath-house was not on the beach, 
but on a point mnei far out into the sea, very bold and 
rocky. . D.] R. H.: ‘I can see the little piazza that opened 
out from your mother’s room and the whole beautiful outlook 
from it, over the water.’ . The piazza... only familiar to my 
mother’s more intimate zienda, is not a thing which would 
occur naturally to anyone not familiar with our life down there, 


—D.] 

„Mr. Dorr then asks R. H. if he remembers a walk he once 
took with a young friend from New York, where R. H. out- 
walked the other man and was very triumphant about it after- 
ward, and whether he could recall the man's name. He also asks 
him if he remembers the name of the man who lived in the farm 
house, where R. H. used generally to sve ben q staying at Old- 
farm. Both of these names would hav m quite familiar to 
a in life. R. H. cannot give them and makes no attempt 
to do 80.“ 


Again the paradoxical memory that I trust I have ade- 
quately explained! If Mrs, Piper was merely echoing Mr. 
Dorr’s mind, apparently she could have got the names more 
definitely than anything else. 

“RR. H.: Names are the hardest things to remember; it’s ex- 


traordinary but it’s true, The scenes of my whole life are laid 
open to me but names go from one’s memory like a dream. 


I have experienced it daily in advancing years. Names go 
first. Why not in the transfer to the new life, assuming one 
to be? 
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On July 2, 1906, Mr. Dorr asked (Pr. XXIII, 43): 


“ Now, Hodgson, can’t you tell me something about the N 
vou were interested in, whose letters you asked Piddington 
nd . . Was she out of sympathy with your work! R. H.: 
‘She wanted me to give it up—it was a subject she did not care 
to have to do with.“ [Correct as to the lady’s animus.—W.J.]” 


Later Hodgson says: 


“<I remember one evening, and it impressed me so vividly 
because your mother did not like it, and I felt we had done 
wrong and hurt her—M. and I were smoking together and we 
talked too late, and she felt it was time to retire—...’ [Sho 
used to smoke cigarettes occasionally, and was the only person 
of the feminine sex whom I now recall as having done so at our 
house.. . . Hodgson would have been most unlikely to speak of 
— .—certainly not to Mrs. Piper, either in trance or awake, — 

DI [But D. knew it, and Mrs. P. could have got it from him 

athically. H.H.]” 


James thus concludes (Pr. XXIII, 47): 


“Tt is hardly possible that all the te points should have 
been known to Mrs. Piper normally. r the mass, it seems 
to me that either reading of Mr. Dorris Mind or spirit- return, is 
the least improbable explanation.“ 


But why didn't she get names? Foster got them from me 
very readily. This would seem to leave James arguing for 
“ spirit-return.” 


The Owl's Head Series. (Pr. XXIII ATE.) 


“ Owl’s Head was the name of the summer place of Miss Ban- 
croft, overlooking A N Harbor, in Maine, where Mrs. Piper 
had never been. . . Miss Bancroft had been a sitter of Mra. 
Pipers and was a convert to spiritism, with some degree of 

‘ psychic’ susceptibility herself. At her first sitting after Hodg- 
son's death, Feb. 19th, 1906, Mr. Dorr also being present, the 
following dialogue took place: 

T am Hodgson! Speak! Well, well, well, I am delighted to 
dee you. How are you?’ Mies B.: I am all right. How are 
you?’ R. H.: First rate.“ Miss B.: ‘I can scarcely speak to 
you.’ R. H.: But you must speak to me? Miss B.: ‘ Will you 
give me some definite message?’ R. H.: ‘ Surely I will. I have 
called and called to you. Do you remember what I said to you 
about coming here if I got a chance?’ Miss B.: ‘ Yes, I do.’ 
R. H.: ‘I wish you to pay attention to me. [The sitter and 
Mr. Dorr were together trying to decipher the script.) Do you 
remember how I used to talk about this subject, evenings? You 
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E said about my writing—I think, I am getting on 
-rate 

Everything accurate so far! Miss B. can herself write 
automatically, and since R. H.a departure, has thought that he 
might have been influencing her subconsciousness in that and 
other ways. The words ‘I have called,’ etc., she interprets in 
this sense. Bartos, however, already knew of her automatic 
writing.—W.J.] .. 

J.] On the night of Hodgson’s death, Miss — whom I de- 
scribed above as having ‘ psychic’ aptitudes, ha d received a 
strong impression of his presence.” 


Let me again call attention to the fact that persona with 
“ psychic aptitudes” always get most through the mediums. 


“Miss B.: ‘ Yesterday you said you had “ called and called” 
me. When did you ever call me?’ R. H.: Just after I passed 
out I returned to you and saw you resting...and came and 
called to you telling you I was leaving....’ Mies B.: Did I not 
answer?’ R. H.: Yes, after a while.’ Miss B.: What did I 
dot’ R. H.: You arose and seemed nervous. I felt I was dis- 
turbing you. I then left.“ Miss B.: Do you not recall another 
time when I was sure you were there and I did something!... 
What did I do at one o’clock, Christmas morning!’ R. H.: I 
aaw you, I heard you speak to me once, yes. I heard you speak 
to someone, and it looked like a lady. You took something in 
your hand, and I saw you and heard you talking.’ Miss B.: Yea, 
that is true.’ R. H.: I heard you say something about someone 
being ill, lying in the room.’ A mys was ill in my room.—M.B.] 
Miss B.: Yes that is true. I also said something else.“ R. H.: 
Tou said it was myself. Miss B.: Yes, I said that. ‘Anything 
else! R. H.: ‘I remember seeing the light, and heard you talk - 
ing to a lady.“ [Correct.— M. B. IJ. 

“[Nore.—A propos to Miss Bancroft’s ‘ peychic’ susceptibil- 
ity, at a sitting on October 17th, 1906, which Mrs. M. had with 
Mrs. Piper, the following words were exchanged: 

“ Mre. M.: Any other messages, Dick?’ R. H.: Not for him 
the person last spoken of], but tell Margaret it was I who pro- 
uced that light she saw the other night.’ 

“The sitter immediately wrote to Miss Margaret Bancroft. . 
to ask (not telling her of the message) whether she had had any 

experiences of late. Miss B. answered: ‘I had a very 
curious experience on the morning of the 14th. At four o’clock 
I was awakened from a sound sleep, and could feel distinctly the 
presence of three people in the room. I sat up and was so atten- 
tive that I hardly breathed. About nine feet from the floor there 
appeared at intervals curious lights, much like search-lights, es 
softer, and there seemed to be a distinct outline of a figure... 
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This lasted probably from fifteen to twenty minutes... when I 
vent into a sound sleep.“ 


It may be justifiable to introduce here a “light” experi- 
ence of my own. Late one night a few years since I was lying 
awake facing the fireplace containing only dead ashes, when I 
saw a distinct light like a live coal slowly move from the back 
toward the front. Fearing it might start a fire on the floor or 
rug, I got up to examine, and found nothing. Then I, perhaps 
superstitiously, felt moved to look about the house for fire. I 
found that the fire under the boiler in the cellar had gone 
out, and as the night was bitter cold, if I had not restored it, 
not only would we have had a freezing house in the morning, 
but our water-pipes, both supply and heating, and radiators, 
would have frozen, with great consequent damage and incon- 
venience for many days. About that time I had had other 
strange super-usual informations, and I could not then, and 
cannot now, avoid thinking that this may have been a friendly 
warning from some unknown intelligent source. It of course 
reminded me of Phinuit’s assertion (which I have not tried to 
verify) that I am a medium. 


But to return to James’s report (Pr. XXIII, 52f.): 


„Dr. Bayley, to whom reference was made in connection with 
Owl’s Head, at Miss Bancroft’s first sitting, had two sittings in 
April, in which the hearty and jocose mannerisms of R. H. were 
ey 28 ete 

H.: Have you seen Billy?’ [My friend Prof. ee 
By Dr, B.: No, have you any word for him?’ R. H.: Ask 
him if he remembers the day we went to the seashore and we sat 
on the beach, and I told him how I hoped to come over here any 
time, only I wanted to finish my work. And ask him if he re- 
members what I told him about my getting married.’ Dr. B.: ‘I 
don’t know anything about it. That's a good test.’ [Proves to 
have been correct.—W.J. 

“On June 20th, 1906, Miss hiadh had her third sitting. 
Some days previous to this, Mrs. M., an old friend of Hodgson, 
had taken to her sitting a crosa which remained among his 
effecta, and asked the R. H. control for directions concerning ita 
disposition. The control had ordered it to be sent to Miss Ban- 
croft; and when he appeared to Miss Bancroft at the sitting a 
few days later almost his first word was: 

“t Get my cross?’ Miss B.: Yes, thank you very much.. 
R. H.: A Mascot I send to you.’ Miss B.: Yes, I know you 
sent it to me.“ R. H.: I shall be with you when you are in the 
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cottage.’ Miss B.: Do you know that I have bought the place?’ 
R. H.: Of course I do. I understand pretty well what you are 
about.. Miss B.: ‘I have seen you several times in dreams.’ 
R. H.: i Remember my knock?’ Miss B.: 1 7 7 did you 
knock?’ R. H.: You were sleeping.’ Miss B.: I remember 
twice when I thought someone knocked my arm.’ E H.: But 
I woke you, I certainly did.’ n B.: Can't you do 
me a favor by knocking now Not while I keep on 

ing. You wish me to knock your arm now, eh? I cannot 
do so and keep on speaking. 


And yet Mrs. Piper could at the same time write for one con- 
trol, and talk for another: see Hodgson's report. But as far 
as I know, there never have been any telekinetic phenomena 
through Mrs. Piper. Later, in the Piper-Junot sittings, we 
find the control frequently suggesting telekinetic things, but 
never performing them, apparently for lack of a telekinetic 
medium. The implication seems to be that the Hodgson 
control could perform them for Miss Bancroft because she 
was a telekinetic medium herself. There are cases where the 
“spirits” in alleged haunted houses say they can manifest 
only when persons of mediumistic capacity are present. 


„Miss Bancroft had two more sittings, on Dec. 2nd and 8rd, 
1907. On Dec. 2nd Hodgson seemed to be cognizant of certain 
changes in the Owl’s Head Place, that there was a new wall- 
paper of yellow color, a new bath-house, a new pier and platform, 
etc., none of which facta Mrs. Piper was of a way to have known. 

4. He also showed veridical knowledge of a very private affair 


Uas two other people, that had come under Miss Bancroft’s 
observation 


Telepathy from sitter possible in both cases, and good 
enough for a great portion of this Hodgson matter —for the 
least significant portion—for nearly all but the life. 


[J.] Dr. Bayley himself wrote me after his sittings: ‘ They 
are pretty good, and have about convinced me (as evidence 


aind te to previous experiences) that my much loved friend is still 
ut.“ 


And Dr. Bayley had a scientific man’s imperviousness to 
such a conviction! He adds: 


“T realize that the average reader of these records loses much 
in the way of little tricks of expreasion and personality, subtle- 
ties impossible to give an account of in language... 


* 
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“The message given to Dr. Bayley for Billy’ (i. e., Prof. Wm. 
R. Newbold) makes it natural to cite next the experience of this 
other intimate friend of R. H. Prof. Newbold had two written 
sittings, on, June aT and July 3rd, 1906, respectively....... 

“R, W. ell, of all things! Are you really here! Iam 
Rodan? W. R.N.: „Hallo, Dick!’ R. H.: Hello, Billy, God 
bless you.“ W. R. N.: And you, too, though you do not need to 
have me say it.’ [To me, the foregoing lines sometimes seem 
the most evidential thing I have met, Be it could be telepathy— 
all but the “life” in it. H. H.] R. H.: ‘I wonder if you 
remember the last talk we had together— W. R. N.: I do re- 
member it, Dick.“ R. H.: ‘I can recall very well all I said to you 
that glorious day when we were watching the waves.’ [Our last 
talk was on a N N afternoon of July, 1905, at Nantasket 
Beach.—N.] W. R. N.: Yes, Dick, I remember it well? R. H.: 
I told you of many, many predictions which had been made for 
me. I told you I hoped to realize them but I would not consent 
to give up my work.’ W. R. N.: ‘First rate, Dick, you told me 
just that.“ R. H.: ‘I would give up almost anything else but my 
work——my work——and my pipe.“ W. R. N.: Dick, that 
sounds like you.“ R. EL: Don't you remember?’ W. R. N.: 
Do you remember something J told you on the boat going to 
Nantaskett? R. EL: ‘Yes of course. Long ago you wrote me 
of your happiness and I wrote back and asked you if you were 
trying to make me discontented.’ W. R. N.: ‘I don’t remember, 
but I have your letters and will look it up.’ [This allusion to my 
happiness is very characteristic. He often spoke to me of it.— 
N.] R. H.: Look, over your letters and you will find my memory 
better than yours.” W. R. N.: Like sa not! Like as notl” 


One of the strongest evidences for the spiritistie hypothesis 
is the frequent occurrence of just this—the control's memory 
better than the sitter’s. I hope I don’t remark on it often 
enough to bore you. 


“R. H.: ‘I have hoped to boss things on this side.’ R. H. had 
often told me of his belief that if he could pass over’ and com- 
municate, many of the difficulties of the spiritualistic theory 
would disappear. I can mentally see him now shaking his pipe at 
me threateningly and eaying : If I get over before you, Billy, III 
make things hot for you.“ 172 W. R. N.: Yes, Dick, s0 you 
did.“ R. H.: Therefore if I seem bossy pardon me —— Bossy 
— Pardon.’ W. R. N.: Go ahead, Dick, be as bossy as you 
will. I have nothing to say to you until you get through.’ 
R. H.: ‘Good. That's what I wish. I remember telling you 
how you must not write more about your happiness.“ W. R. N.: 
Did you tell me this on the trip or in the letter! R. H.: In 
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the letter“ W. R. N.: First-rate! I have piles of letters. I 
will go throug h them,’ R. H.: If you do you will find it all. 
[I net find it in the letters. —N, Oh, I am so delighted to 
see you of all persons.“ W. R. N.: Well, you were a dear friend 
of mine.“ R. H.: I had the greatest affection for you.’ W. 
N.: ‘Do you remember what a friend you were to me, years 
ago?’ R. H.: Yes, I do, and how I helped you through some 
difficulties?’ W. R. N.: ‘I should say you og Dick!“ R. H.: 
But I do not care to tt a, vou, of anything I did! —— only 
as a test —— only as a test 


Does all this read more like Mrs. Piper than Hodgson? 
We skip to p. 66: 


“R, H.: ‘I will give it all whe ag yn ad Reimer Yes. I am 
in the witness-box.“ W. R. N.: Poor Dick!’ R. H.: Poor 
Dick! Not much! Poor Dietl Not much! Fire away! I 
recall yous paychological teaching very clearly.’ 

“TR. H. next goes ‘ out’ to rest, but returns after a brief in- 
terval of Rector. ] ‘Hello, Billy! All right? All right nowt 
You told me you were working on some interesting work.. 


In Professor Newbold’s sitting of July 23, the subject of 
work is resumed (Pr. XXIII, 72f.): 


“R. H.: I told you I would not give up my work even for a 
wife.’ [I don’t recall this remark, but it sounds characteristic. 
N.] R. N.: Yes, Dick, you are very clear and easy to un- 
derstand.’ R. H.: ‘I am glad to bear it. I am trying my level 
best to give you facts.’ W. R. N.: ‘ Very good.“ R. H.: ‘I said 
my pipe and my work would not be given up even for a wife. 
Ob how za have helped me, Billy. Yes, in clearing my mind 
wonderf [I omit here a few sentences from R. H. in which 
he 3 me with a remark I have often made to him, seldom 
to others. Important veridically—N.]... You said you could 
not understand why so many mistakes were made, and I talked 
you blind, trying to explain my ideas of it.“ W. R. N.: Dick, 
this sounds like your own self. Just the way you used to talk 
to me.“ R. H.: Well if I am not Hodgson, he never lived.’ 
W. R. N.: But you are so clear.’ R. H.: Of course I am, I 
am drawing on all the forces possible for strength to tell you 
these things, You laughed about the ungrammatical expressions 
and said, why in the world do they use bad grammar?’ W. R. 
N.: Tes, Dick, I said that.“ R. H.: ‘I went into a long ex- 
planation and attributed it to the registering of the machine. 
‘You were rather amused but were inclined to leave it to my 
better understanding” W. R. N.: You mean, I think, that you 
understood the subject better than I and I took your explana- 
tion.. R. H.: ‘I think I do. I find now difficulties such as 
a blind man would experience in trying to find his hat. And I 
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am not wholly conscious of my own utterances because they 
come out automatically, impressed upon the machine....... an 


I wonder how often you can stand my calling attention to 
specially natural personal interplay in the conversation! I 
confess it is getting me to the point where the talk about 
Mrs. Piper's secondary personality makes me very tired.” 


“W. R. N.: Can you see me, Dick?’ R. H.: Yes, but I 
feel your presence better. I impress my thoughts on the machine 
which registers them at random, and which are at times doubt- 
less difficult to understand. I understand so much better the 
modus operands than I did when I was in your world. Do you 
remember you said you could faintly understand—faintly under- 
stand the desire on the part of a friend after coming to this side 
to communicate with his friend on the earthly side. But why 
he would choose such methods were the most perplexing things 
to you? W. R. N.: No, Dick, you are thinking of someone else, 
I never told you that.“ R. H.: Tes you did in the case of the 
man I am talking of, who pretended to give manifestations, and 
you were right in your judgment.“ W. R. N.: Yes! I think I 
did say it in that case” [When the choice of such methods’ 
was first mentioned, I supposed it referred to the notion that 
mediums ought to be persons of distinguished character or abili- 
ties. I therefore disavowed it, for I have never seen any reason 
for the assumption. When it was referred to the ‘men who pre- 
tended to give manifestations,’ I doubtfully acknowledged it, sup- 
posing it referred to the so-called physical phenomena,’ espe- 
cially those of Stainton Moses. The objections upon which I 
used to lay most stress in my talks with H. were (1) the aston- 
— ignorance often displayed with reference to subjects we 

supposed communicators must have been acquainted with 
75 the whole Imperator group, ita historical and philosophical 
teachings, its supposed identity with the similar group in the 
Stainton Moses case and its connection with the seed-pearls, 
perfumes and other physical phenomena which Moses professed 
to produce. To these objections H. could never give an answer. 
.IN. ] R. H.: While in other cases you were open and clear 
to my explanations—and agreed with me, especially regarding 
G. P.“ W. R. N.: Right! First-rate! That is all very char- 
acteristic? R. H.: You were a good listener always, Billy, al- 
ways....1 remember when you were with me I got very much 
interested in some letters you wrote me after your return home 
our saying some things puzzled you very much.“ [A first- 
rate veridical statement ian R. H. has had to be omitted here. 
The matter referred to had, however, been mentioned at sittings 
in 1895.—N.] W. R. N.: By jingo! that is true, Dick. It was 
ten years ago. . Do vou remember telling me that day that 
when you got on the other side you would make it hot for me!’ 
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R. H.: ‘I do indeed remember it well. I said I would shake you 
up—shake you up.“ W. R. N.: That is just the word you used 
Dick.’ [I am not now sure the word was ‘shake you up,’ but it 
was some such colloquial expression—N.] R. H.: Yes, I did. 
Oh—I said, won't I shake you up when I get over there if I go 
before you do! And here I am, but I find my memory no worse 
than yours in spite of the fact that I have passed through the 
transition stage—state. You would be a pretty poor philosopher 
if you were to forget your subject as you seem to forget some 
of those little memories which I recall, Billy. Let me ask if you 
remember anything about a lady in [Chicago] to whom I re- 
ferred? W. R. N.: ‘Oh Dick, I begin to remember. About 
eight or nine years ago was it, Dick?’ [Here follows the Hul - 
ai material already quoted in my Part I of this report.— 
J 

All through R. H. remembers everything but names better 
than the sitter. Mrs. P. could hardly have got it from the 
sitter’s mind, though there is a great deal of talk about impres- 
sions latent in the sitter’s mind—in the Cosmic Mind, I ven- 
ture to guess, mainly Hodgson’s portion of it this time. 


“R. H.: ‘I heard you and William—William discussing me, 
and I stood not one inch behind you.” W. R. N.: William 
whol’ R. H.: James.“ W. R. N.: What did William James 
say! [I recall this talk with W. J. last week. N.] R. H.: 
He said he was baffled but he felt it was I talking —at one mo- 
ment then at another he did not know what to think.“ [Per- 
fectly true of my conversation with N. after his sitting with 
Mrs. P. a week previous—W.J.] W. R. N.: Did you hear any- 
thing else?’ R. H.: Yes, he said I was very secretive and 
careful.“ W. R. N.: Did you hear him say that?’ R. H.: He 
did. He said I was, — I am afraid I am.’ W. R. N.: I don't 
remember his saying so? [I remember it.— W. J.] R. H.: I 
tell you Billy he said 80.“ 

Did Mrs. P. get a correct impression from J., who was 
absent, rather than the incorrect impression of N., who was 
present, or was Hodgson talking? 

„W. R. N.: ‘Did he say anything else?’ R. H.: He paid me 
a great compliment. [I recall this—N.] I fear I did not de- 
serve it. However, I am here to prove or disprove through life. 
Amen. [The second or third allusion I note of a contemplation 
of possible death in the next world. Possibly a habit retained 
by those who have left thie world, more probably, perhaps, the 
habit of the medium and the sitter. H.-H.“ 


James remarks (Pr. XXIII, 78): 
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“Some persona [those with a bit of mediumistic faculty, I 
think I have said before. H. H.] seem to make much better sit- 
ters’ than others, and Prof. Newbold is evidently one of the best. 
The two sittings of his from which I have quoted are more flow- 
ing and contain less waste matter, perhaps, than any others. 
Not many items were certainly wrong... and the great majority 
were certainly right. If two of the omitted communications 
could have been printed, they would have greatly increased the 
veridical effect. Professor Newbold gives me his own resultant 
impression in the following words: ‘ The evidence for H.’s iden- 
tity, as for that of other communicators, seems to me very strong 
indeed. It is not absolutely conclusive; but the only alternative 
theory, the telepathic, seems to me to explain the facts not as 
well as the spiritistic. I find it, however, absolutely impossible 
to accept the necessary corollaries of the spiritistic theory, espe- 
cially those connected with the Imperator group, and am there- 
fore compelled to suspend judgment.“ 


This Imperator group sticks in almost everybody’s crop. 
Hodgson at last came to accept them. They were James’s 
principal stumbling block to the last. Why can’t they be put 
in the same category with the apparent rubbish in dreams? 
Some dreams are important, despite the apparent rubbish in 
most. My concluding chapters treat these views in consid- 
erable detail, and with considerable evidence. 

As we have seen, the fundamental trouble with these gentry 
is that they give one set of names for themselves at one time, 
and another eet at another, or rather that Stainton Moses, liv- 
ing, announces that they give themselves one set, and that then 
his alleged spirit, talking through Mrs. Piper to Professor 
Newbold (Chapter XXXV), says they gave another. It is 
not quite plain, however, why Professor Newbold and Pro- 
fessor James should dwell on this circumstance, as we have 
seen that they do, any more than upon the Wilde and Myers 
sealed envelopes: they all seem about equally unanswerable 
against spiritism—that is, unanswerable with our present 
knowledge. Opposing them, however, is perhaps an equal 
array—perhaps a greater array, of unanswerable facts on the 
other side—unanswerable with our present knowledge. All 
that the inquirer can do is to determine on which side the 
preponderance lies. 

Assuming for the argument’s sake that those communica- 
tions were genuine, they contain many frank confessions of 
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error from Moses, and among his errore was that of coloring 
these gentlemen too much with his own glasses. But admit- 
ting them not to be genuine, are they and other failures to 
count fatally against the successes? The argument reminds 
me of the alleged criminal who said: “ Only two people swear 
they saw me do it, while I can bring a thousand who will 
swear they didn’t.” 

Weighing both sides may be all that the inquirer 
ever do. As far back as records go, and in contemporary 
savagery of a grade that antedates records, man has been 
busy with this question, and it does not seem improbable 
that he always will be busy with it—that the order of Nature 
is such that not only must he be interested in it as long as 
his curiosities and affections last, but that, as in the past, he 
will receive nothing more than constant stimulus to his 
hopes, never a demonstration fully satisfying the demands 
of his intellect. 

And perhaps it may be well if this shall be so. The sig- 
nificance and value of a life depend upon the ratio between 
capacity and opportunity; and if there be a future life vastly 
more important than the present one, a comprehension of it 
might easily reach a point where the tantalizing opportuni- 
ties of that life, visible but not available, would make this 
life appear so contemptible in comparison as to paralyze effort 
and even interest. 

But there’s another trouble with Imperator and his group 
that may have had something to do with making them ob- 
stacles to the acceptance of the spiritistic theory by James 
and Newbold. It is their “queerness.” Those who find it 
an obstacle, and still more those who don’t, will not need any 
definition of it. 

When I found Hodgson (living) making the sign of the 
cross with them, and going through their ceremonies, I con- 
fess it gave me that sinking feeling.” But reflection shows 
me that this was a narrow view of the case—as narrow ag 
some other views from which some of us like to think ourselves 
emancipated. Imperator, Rector, and the rest of those amia- 
ble people—taking things at their face value—appear to be 
combinations of sundry early sacerdotal people seen, on their 
first appearance, through the glasses, so to speak, of a modern 
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ritualist clergyman. I don’t know or much care whether they 
are genuine or not, but what argument is it against their 
genuineness that they like to make the sign of the croas and 
use the slang of their trade, to rise superior to grammar, and 
say “ friend ” on every available occasion, and do other things 
according to their kind? Such people appear to have their 
place in the universe (here and beyond?) as well as the rest 
of us, and if good old Hodgson, who, after his reason was 
convinced, could sympathize with anybody or anything, fell 
into some of their ways, what argument is that against their 
ways being genuine? Some of them may not be quite to our 
fancy, but a great many ways still less to our fancy have been 
very genuine indeed—horribly genuine, sometimes. 

If anybody refuses to accept Imperator’s heaven because he 
does not like it, and Fra Angelico’s heaven because he does 
not like that, and Milton's or Dante's heaven because he does 
not like that, he need not for that reason say there’s no 
heaven at all. There may be one that will suit him exactly, 
Why shouldn’t there be enough kinds to go around? I don’t 
like Imperator’s, but I’ve seen nothing in G. P.'s that wouldn't 
do well enough for me, or in George Eliots, or in Hodgson's, 
unless Imperator has led him off too much—which, despite the 
signs and ceremonies, seemed very far from the case before 
Hodgson left earth, or since, according to latest accounts, 
such as they are. 

But wherever the facts came from, the marvel is more in the 
dramatic rendering of them than in the knowledge of them. 
The investigators have been very slow to wake up to this. Pos- 
sibly I have been too fast, but it seems more important to me 
every day. 


If James ran any one of his virtues into the ground, perhaps 
it was his modesty concerning anything connected with him- 
self. Instance the following introduction and what it in- 
troduces : 


W. J:a Sitting. (Pr XX1I1,80f.) 


J.] The evidence is so much the same sort of thing through- 
out, and makes such insipid reading, that I hesitate to print 
more gts it in full But I know that many critics insist on 
having the largest possible amount of verbatim material on 
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which to base their conclusions, so I select as a specimen of the 
R. H. control's utterances when he was less strong,’ one of two 
voice-sittings which I had with him myself (May 21st, 1906). 
The reader, I fear, will find it long and tedious, but he can skip. 

“ (R. H. enters, saying:) Well, well, well, well! Well, well, 
well, that is —— here I am. Good morning, good morning, 
Alice? Mrs. W. J.: ‘Good morning, Mr. Hodgson.’ R. HL: ‘I 
am right here. Well, well, well! I am delighted!’ W. J.: 
‘Hurrah! R. H.! Give us your hand!’ R. H.: Hurrah, Wil- 
liam! God bless you. How are youl’ W. J.: First rate.’ 
R. H.: Well, I am delighted to see you. Well, have vou solved 
those problems yeti’ W. J.: Which problems do you refer to!“ 
R. H.: Did you get my messages?’ W. J.: ‘I got some mes- 
sages about your going to convert me? R. H.: Did you hear 
about that argument that I had? You asked me what I hed been 
doing all those years, and what it amounted to?’ [R. H. had 
already sent me, through other sitters, messages about my little 
faith—W.J.] W. J.: ‘Yes’ R. H.: Well, it has amounted to 
this, — that I have learned by experience that there is more truth 
than error in what I have been studying.“ W. J.: “Good!” 
R. 1 ‘I am so delighted to see you to-day that words fail me.’ 
W. J.: Well, Hodgson, take your time and don’t be nervous.’ 
R. H.: No. Well, I think I could ask the same of you! Well, 
now, tell me,—I am very much interested in what is going 
on in the society, and Myers and I are also interested in 
the society over here. You understand that we have to have 
a medium on this side, while you have a medium on your 
side, and through the two we communicate with you.’ W. J.: 
And your medium is who?’ R. H.: ‘We have a medium 
on this side. It is a lady. I don’t think she is known to you.’ 
W. J.: You don’t mean Rector?’ R. H.: No, not at all. It is 
— do you remember a medium whom we called Prudens{’ 
W. J.: Les. [His not naming G. P. or Rector gives decided 
food for skepticism. H. H.] 

R. H.: What I want to know first of all ia about the society. 
I am sorry that it could not go on? W. J.: There was nobody to 
take your place.... Hyslop is going to, — well, perhaps you can 
find out for yourself what he is going to do? R. H.: ‘I know 
what he is going to do, and we are all trying to help Hyslop, and 
trying to make him more conservative, and keener in understand- 
ing the necessity of being secretive.’ W. J.: You must help all 
you can. He is splendid on the interpreting side, discussing the 
sittings, and so forth.“ R. H.: I know he is, but what a time I 
had with him in writing that big report. It was awful, perfectly 
awful. I shall never forget it. [Hodgson had tried to get 
Hyslop’s report in S. PR. Proceedings, Vol. XVI, made shorter, 
a fact possibly known to the medium—W.J.] I. William, can't 
you see, don’t you understand, and don’t you remember how I 
used to walk up and down before that open fireplace trying to 
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convince you of my experiments?’ W. J.: Certainly, certainly,’ 
R. EL: ‘ And you would stand with your hands in your trousers 
pockets. You got very impatient with me sometimes, and you 
would wonder if I was correct. I think you are very skeptical’ 
W. J.: ‘Since you have been returning I am much more near to 
feeling as you felt than ever before.“ R. H.: Good! Well, that 
is capital.“ W. J.: Your “personality” is beginning to make 
me feel as you felt.“ R. H.: If you can give up to it, William, 
and feel the influence of it and the reality of it, it will take away 
the sting of death.... Now tell me a little bit more about the 
Society. That will help me keep my thoughts clear. I think, 
William—are you standing?’ W. 2 J.: ‘Yes, I am standing. 
R. H.: Well, can’t you att’ W. J.: Tes. R. H.: Well, sit. 
Let's have a nice talk.’...... 


There is little “ evidential ” about the last couple of lines 
in the scientific sense, but there are several kinds of sense. 


“R. H.: ‘I want to ask you if you have met at all Mies 
Gaule?’ W. J.: Maggie Gaule? I have not met her’ [A 
medium known to R. H. during a probably also known 
name to Mrs. P.— W. J. R. H.: I am very much disappointed 
in some respects. I have tried to reach her. [In 1908, Hyslop 
got messages from R. H. through Miss Gaule.— W. J.] I have 
reached another light and I did succeed in getting a communica- 
tion through” W. J.: What was your communication?’ R. H.: 
21 did not believe in her when I was in the body. I thought she 
was insincere, but I believe her now and know that she has 
genuine light, and I gave a message recently to a Mrs. M. in 
the . I referred to my books and my papers and several 
other things. Her name is Soule.” [R. H. acted as Mrs. 
Soule’s control, and something * pea cross-corre- 
spondences were obtained—W.J.]...W. J.: ‘Why can’t you 
tell me more about the other life? R. H.: ‘That is a 
part of my work. I intend to give you a better idea of this 
life than has ever been given.“ W. J.: ‘I hope so” R. H.: 
It is not a vague fantasy but a reality.“ Mrs. J.: Hodgson, 
do you live as we do, as men do?’ R. H.: What does she say?’ 
W. J.: Do you live as men do?’ Mrs. J.: ‘Do you wear cloth- 
ing and live in houses?’ R. H.: Oh, yes, houses, but not cloth- 
ing. No, that is abeurd. [Query: the clothing? or the state- 
ment made about it}—W.J.] Just wait a moment. I am going 
to get out.“ W. J.: You will come back again?’ R. H.: Yes? 
Rector: He has got to go out and get his breath.“ 


Perhaps it is a little too often that a question has to be 
asked twice, or the control has to “get out, or something 
else happens when anybody asks about the life on the other 
side, though G. P. did tell me that they are free from bodily 
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ills there, and many others say the same, and then turn 
around and enact what they suffered here. Is it all “for 
evidential purposes ? 

We skip half a dozen pages to Pr. XXIII, 94. 


“R. H.: Now I want. — William, I want one thing. I want 
you to get hold of the spiritual side of this thing and not only 
the physical side. I want you to feel intuitively and instino- 
tively the spiritual truth, and when you do that you will be 
happy, and you will find thet I was not idling and was not 
spending my time on nonsense; and as I thought over all, as it 
came to me after I entered this life, I thought What folly! If 
I could only get hold of him!“ W. J.: ‘I wish that what you 
eay could grow more continuous. That would convinceme. You 
are very much like your old self, but you are curiously fragmen- 
tary” R. H.: Yes, but you must not expect too much from me, 
that I could talk over the lines and talk as coherently as in the 
body. You must not expect too much, but take things little by 
little as they come and make the best of it, and then you must 
put the pieces together and make a whole out of it. Before I 
lose my breath ao H. H.], is there any other question you 
want to ask mef What do you think of that bust, William? I 
don’t quite approve of it. I think it is all nonsense? [On March 
12th Mr. Dorr had told the R. H. control that Mr. Biela Pratt 
had begun to model a bust of him for the Tavern Club.] W. J.: 
‘I do not know anything about it. I have not seen it. But it 
is a natural thing for the Tavern Club to want of you, they were 
so fond of you, all of them.“ R. H.: I want to know, William, 
what is that you are writing about me?’ W. J.: ‘I am not 
writing anything about you at present. R. H.: ‘ Aren’t you 
going tof’ W. J.: ‘Perhaps so? R. H.: Can I help you out 
any! W. J.: Les, I want you to help me out very much. I 
am going to write about these communications of yours. I want: 
to study them out very carefully, everything that you say to any 
sitter.’ R. H.: Well, that is splendid. | You could not have said 
anything to please me more than that.“ W. J.: I am glad you 
approve of my taking it in hand? R. H.: ‘Yes, Ido. Of all 
persons you are the one.“ W. J.: III try to glorify you as 
much as I can!’ R. H.: Ob, I don’t care about that. I would 
like to have the truth known, and I would like to have you work 
up these statements as proof that I am not annihilated... You 
must remember I have not been over here an endless number of 
days? but I wish they would all try as hard as I have tried to 
give proof of their identity so soon after coming over.’ W. J.: 
J wish you would more and more get Rector to let you take hia 
place. You do all the talking and let Rector have a rest. And 
it would be much better, I think, for you to take control of the 
light, and for me particularly” R. H.: Yes, that is a very good 
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suggestion, very good.’ W. J.: ‘Because I want to write this 
up, and the time taken by Rector is eo much lost from you.’ 
E. H.: But he repeats for me very cleverly, and he understands 
the management of the light. I want to speak with Alice a 
moment, and then I shall have to leave you, I suppose.’ Mrs. J.: 
Mr. Hodgson, I am sgo glad to know that you can come at all.’ 
R. H.: Well, you were always a great help to me, you always did 
sea me, but poor William was blind. But we shall wholly 
straighten him out and put him on the right track....I am 
sorry to be off so soon, but I know there are difficulties in re- 
maining too long. They often told me too frequent communica- 
tion was not good for anyone. I understand what that means 
now better than ever. I am going to look up one or two cases 
and put you on the track of them, William, when I can com- 
municate here,—at the same time repeat the messages elsewhere.“ 
An early looking forward to crosa-correspondences, see, wearer 
VII. H.H.] W. J.: That is first rate’ R. H.: ‘I think 
that is one of the best things I can do. Now I am going to 
akedaddle. Good-by, William. God bless you. Give my love 
to the boys.’” 


James remarks (Pr. XXIII, 97-8): 


“The sitting, although quite compatible with the spiritual 
explanation, seems to me to have but little evidential force, 

“ Evidential force” is of course a matter of definition. H. H.] 

he same is true of the second sitting which I had a fortnight 
later. Much of it went over the same matters, with no better 
results. I vainly tried to make Hodgson remember a certain 
article he had written for Mind in 1885, and to give the name of 
Thomas Brown, whom he had praised there. Neither could he 
remember anything about the American Society for i 
Research, as he found it on arriving in this country. . . [He 
remembered enough about it as be left it and after he left it. 
Cf. ante. H. H.] He insisted much on my having said of a 
certain lady God bless the roof that covers ber.“ I trust I may 
have said this of many ladies, but R. H. could lead me to no 
identification.” 

On the theory of telepathy from the sitter, Mrs, Piper 
could have had from James all that Hodgson lacked. That 
theory is failing all the time. The very incapacities of the 
control make for spiritiam. James continues: 


“The only queer thing that happened at this sitting was the 
following incident. A lady had sent me a pair of gloves as an 
‘influence’ to elicit, if possible, a message from her hushand, 
who had recently committed suicide. I put the gloves into Mrs. 
Piper’s hand, naturally without a word of information about the 
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case, when ‘ Hodgson,’ who had been speaking, said, with a 
rather startling change of his voice into a serious and confiden- 
tial tone, that he had just seen the father (known to us both in 
life) of a young man who a few years before had made away 
with himself, ‘I never knew it till I came over here. I think 
they espe it very quiet, but it is true, and it hastened the father’s 
coming. 


Two Sittings of Miss M. Bergman. (Pr.XXI1,99£.) 


hace [I had become sgo discouraged by the great difficulty of 
reading the writing and the confusion in making things clear 
that I felt vear indifferent and inert in mind—M.B.] R. H.: 
Bosh.“ Miss B.: What do you mean by that?’ R. : Tou 
understand vel; Miss B.: ‘Bosh?’ R. H.: Yes, I say bosh. 
BOSH BOSH’ Miss B.: What do you mean by that!“ 
R. H.: s 1 py it is all bosh’ Miss B.: ‘ What is bosht’ 
X H.:; the way aw understand. It is simply awful? 
Miss B.:“ Mt sounds you, Dr. Hodgson.’ R. H.: I could 
shake you.’ Miss B.: How can I do better?’ R. H.: Put all 
your wits to it, you have plenty of them.“ Miss B.: I will do 
my best. Go on” R. H.: Do. Do you remember I used to 
chaff you.“ Miss B.: ‘Indeed I do.“ R. H.: Well I am still 
chaffing you a bit just for recognition.’ Miss B.: ‘It helps.’ 
R. H.: Amen. Now you are waking up a bit.“ Miss B.: I am.“ 
R. H.: Capital. So am I. Don't you remember I told you I 
would show you how to manage if I ever came over before you 
did.“ Miss B.: Indeed I do.“ R. H.: Well now I am trying to 
show you. I used to scold you right and left and I shall have to 
keep it up, I think, unless you do better.“ Miss B.: ‘I deserve 
it....Have you a message for Theo [Miss Theodate Pope] t? 
R. H.: Tes indeed give her my love and tell her I am not going 
to forsake her. I do not think she has been keeping straight to 
the mark.’ Miss B.: What do you mean by that!’ R. H.: ‘I 
think she has been getting a little mixed up in her thoughts and 
ideas of us over here. I am the same old sixpence and I wish 
she were the same. I want to see her very much“ [‘ Theo’ had 
had no sitting for a long time, her interest being lessened by the 
circumstance that records of several sittings had not been kept 
systematically, as before Dr. Hodgson’s death. At this point the 
hand wrote comments relating to circumstances which had arisen 
in Theo’s life since Dr. Hodgson’s death. These comments were 
singularly appropriate.— M. B.] “ 


But Miss B. knew them. Though I confess that, as I read, 
such a fact makes less and less difference to me. 


“ At the second sitting, when R. H. appeared, the voice began 
speaking very rapidly and heartily: 
“Well, well, well, this is Miss Bergman; hullo! I felt as 
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though I could shake you yesterday.’ Miss B.: Well, I was 
pretty stupid. I think we can do better to-day. ... Did you leave 
other messages?’ R. H.:. . . Every message given at this light 
must be repeated through Mrs. Verrall before anyone opens any 
of my sealed messages. Mrs. Verrall is the clearest light except 
thie which I have found. Moreover she has a beautiful character 
and is perfectly honest. That is saying a great deal. [The 
reader will notice that Mrs. Piper had been in England [where 
she often met Mrs. Verrall. H.H.] and returned, at the date of 
the sittings with Miss Bergman W. J. I. . It is never the way 
to get the best results by peppering with questions. Intelligences 
come with minds filled and questions often put everything out 
of their thought.... Will thinks I ought to walk into the room 
bodily and shake hands with him. I heard him say H 

isn’t so much of a power on the other side.” What does he think 
a man in the ethereal body is going to do with a man in the 
physical body?’ [Seems to show some supernormal knowledge 
of the state of my mind—W.J.] Miss B.: To whom did you 

ak first from that world?’ H.: Theodate, yes, Theodate, 

was the one to whom I first spoke.’ [Oorrect.] ” 


From eleven incidents cited by James as of “ evidential ” 
value, I quote the following. I don’t see anything of what he 
calls “ evidential value” in it. According to the standards set 
up by him and some others, it could be accounted for by 
telepathy—all but its most important features. 


(Pr. XXIII, 109): “The following incident belongs to be d 
wife's and Miss Putnam’s sitting of June 12th, 1906:—Mrs 
said: Do you remember what happened in our library one night 
when you were arguing with Margie (Mrs. J.s sister] ?’—‘I 
had hardly said “remember,” she notes, in asking this ques- 
tion, when the medium’s arm was 3 out and the fist 
shaken threateningly, then these words cam 

“ R. H.: Yes, I did this in her face. tae couldn't help it. She 
was 80 impossible to move. It was wrong of me, but I couldn’t 
help it.“ [I myself well remember this fist-shaking incident, and 
how we others laughed over it after Hodgson had taken his 
leave. What had made him so angry was my sister-in-law’s de- 
fense of some slate-writing she had seen in California —W.J.] * 

(Pr. XXIII 110): “ At a written sitting at which I was pres- 
ent (rey 29th, 1907) the following came: 

: ‘You seem to think I have lost my equilibrium. 

Nothing of the sort.’ W. J.: ‘You’ve lost your handwriting, 
gone from bad to worse. R. H.: ‘I never had any to lose. 
Mrs. M.: ‘Tt was a perfectly beautiful handwriting’ [ironical], 
R. H.: ‘Ahem! Ahem! William, do you remember my writing 
you a long letter once when you were ill? You had to get 
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Margaret [my daughter—W.J. 1 to help you read it and you 
wrote me it was detestable writing and you hoped I would try 
and write plainer to a friend who was ill, next time. How I 
laughed over that, but I was really sorry to make you wade 
through it. Ask Margaret if she remembers it.’ [Perfectly—it 
was in London.—M.M.J.]” 


No matter how much knowledge Mrs. Piper might get tel- 
epathically, this dramatic verisimilitude could not have been 
constructed on the spur of the moment by her or anybody else, 
even once, not to speak of myriads of times. She could have 
dreamed it, but I doubt if we do our own dreaming, for reasons 
given in Chapter LIV. I confess that, as I am now reading 
over this matter for the fourth or fifth time, accounting for it 
by anything Mrs. Piper can do, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
is beginning to seem to me to verge on the ridiculous. 


Pr. ILIXIII, III): “R. H.: ‘Do you remember a story I told 
you about my old friend Sidgwick? Don’t you remember how I 
imitated him?’ Miss P.: Yes, what word did you say about 
ag eer! II had not deciphered the word ‘ e 

H.: If I believed in it they would say I was in the trick. 
Salt not understanding, T. P. said:] Miss P.: What about 
idgwick?’ R. H.: I imitated him.’ Miss P.: ‘ What did you 

dot’ R. H.: I said e-s-s-should-be i-n th- t-r-i-c-k.’ Miss P.: 
‘I remember perfectly, that’s fine? R. H.: No one living could 
know it but yourself and Mary Bergman.’ 

“ [It was most interesting to see the hand write these words 
to imitate stuttering, and then for Ha first time it flashed over 
me what he had some time ago told Mary and me about Sidg- 
wick, imitating at the same time Sidgwick’s stammer : H-Hodg- 
son, if you b-b-believe in it, you'll b-be said to be in the t-trick.’ 
I cannot quote the exact words, but this is very nearly right. 
Sidgwick referred to Hodgson’s belief that he was actually com- 
municating, through Mrs. Piper, with 2 He meant that 

le not only would not believe what Hodgson gave as evidence, 

bu t would think he was in collusion with Mrs. Piper.—T. P.“ 

(PeXXIIL112): “On Jan. 30, 1906, Mrs. M. had a sitting. 
Mrs. M. said: 

4 Do you remember our last talk together, at N., and = al 
in coming home we talked about the work!’ (R. H.): ‘ 

? Mrs. M.: And I said if we had a hundred thousand dol 
ars— R. H.: Sy gat Mrs. M.: Tes, Dick, that was 
it—“ buying Billy. : Buying only Billy?’ Mrs. M.: 

£ Oh no—I wanted Schiller too, How well you remember!’ 

“ Mra. M., before R. H.’s death, had had dreams of extending 

the American Branch’s operations by getting an endowment, 
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and possibly inducing Prof. Newbold (Billy) and Dr. Schiller to 
co-operate in work. She naturally regards this veridical recall, 
by the control, of a private conversation she had had with Hodg- 
son as very evidential of his survival.” 

This buying Billy and Schiller brought Podmore squarely 
around, for the first time, I think, from his previous life-long 
fight against telepathy. He saya (New. Spir., p. 222): 

“Tt is impoasible to doubt that we have here proof of a super- 
normal agency of some kind—either telepathy by the trance in- 
8 from the sitter or some kind of communication with 


Two pages farther on, however, appears the advocatus 
diaboli (New. Spir., p. 224): 


“ When asked to give the contents of any sealed letters written 
in his life-time for the express purpose of being read by him 
after death the two sentences were given: ‘ There is no death’ and 
out of life into life eternal’ (p. 102.) Whatever Hodgson may 
have written, it was surely not quite so commonplace as that.” 


To my gullible apprehension, it seems eminently appro- 
, priate. 


(Pr.XX111,113-4): (Among my own friends in the Harvard 
faculty who had ‘ passed over’ the most intimate was F. J. Child. 
Hodgson during life had never met Professor Child. It looks to 
me like a supernormal reading of my own mental states (for I 
had often said that the best argument I knew for an immortal 
life was the existence of a man who deserved one as well as Child 
did) that a message to me about him should have been spon- 
taneously produced by the R. H. control. I had assuredly never 
mentioned C. to Mrs. Piper, had never before had a message 
from his spirit, and if I had expressed my feelings about him 
to the living R. H., that would make the matter only more evi- 
dential. The message through R. H. came to Miss Robbins, 
June 6th, 1906. 

„R. H.: ‘There is a man named Child passed out suddenly, 
wants to send his love to William and his wife in the body,’ 
Miss R.: Child'e wife?’ R. H.: Tes, in the body. He says. 

I hope L. will understand what I mean. I [i. e., R. H.] don’t 
know who L. is? [L. is the initial of the Christian name of Pro- 
fessor Child’s widow.— W. J.] “ 


Too dramatic for Mrs. P. or anybody else in the flesh. 
James says (Pr. XXIII, 116): 


“These eleven incidents [only a few of which I have quoted. 
H.H.] sound more like a berate truth-telling, whoever the 
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truth-teller be, than like lucky flukes. On the whole they make 
on me the impression of being supernormal. I confess that I 
should at this moment much like to know (although I have no 
means of knowing) just how all the documents I am exhibiting 
in this report will strike readers who are either novices in the 
field, or who consider the subject in general to be pure ‘ rot’ or 


As an erstwhile “ novice in the field,” I am willing, at the 
cost of some repetition, to record how they have struck me, 
whatever may be the chance of my quondam friend James’ 
reading the record. 

For years after my sittings with Foster and Mrs. Piper, up 
to my studies expressly for this volume, I accounted for most 
of the cases by telepathy from the sitter, and for the rest by 
teloteropathy. But after reading the S. P. R. records over 
and over and over again, I find myself no longer able to do so. 
The eleven incidents dwelt on by James are among the best, 
but there are many others equally good, and perhaps a few 
better. The best I think is the growing up of the Junot boy 
in the last sittings I quote. The simpler points in all may 
have been only telepathic, but who or what is the unsurpassed 
dramatist who threw them into shape? My feeling has 
gradually grown into impatience with the old-fashioned stock 
explanations, or anything else short of suspended judgment, 
and I have more and more patience with those who go beyond 
that. 

James continues (Pr. XXIII, 115): 


“Tt seems to me not impossible that a bosh-philosopher here 
or there may get a dramatic impreasion of there being something 
genuine behind it all, Most of those who remain faithful to the 
* bosh ’-interpretation would, however, find plenty of comfort if 
they had the entire mass of records given them to read. Not 
that I have left things out (I certainly have tried not to!) that 
would, if printed, discredit the detail of what I cite, but I have 
left out, by not citing the whole mass of records, so much mere 
mannerism, so much repetition, hesitation, irrelevance, unintelli- 
gibility, so much obvious groping and fishing and plausible cov- 
ering up of false tracks, so much false pretension to power, and 
real obedience to suggestion, that the stream of veridicality that 
runs throughout the whole gets lost as it were in a marsh of 
feebleness, and the total dramatic effect on the mind may be 
little more than the word Humbug.“ The really significant 
items disappear in the total bulk. ‘Passwords,’ for example, and 
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sealed messages are given in abundance, but can’t be found. (I 
omit these here, as some of them may prove veridical later.) 
Preposterous Latin sentences are written, ¢.g., ‘Nebus merica 
este fecrum —or what reads like that (April 4th, 1906). Poetry 
gushes out, but how can one be sure that Mrs. Piper never knew 
it! The weak talk of the Imperator band about time is repro- 
duced, as where R. H. pretends that he no longer knows what 
‘f seven minutes’ mean (May 14th, 1906). Names asked for can’t 
be given, etc., ete. All this mass of diluting material, which 
can’t be reproduced in abridgment, has its inevitable dramatic 
effect; and if one tends to hate the whole phenomenon anyhow 
(as I confess that I myself sometimes do) one’s judicial verdict 
inclines accordingly.” 

“ [Nore.— For instance, on July Ind, the sitter asks R. H. 
to name some of his cronies at the Tavern Club. Hodgson gives 
six names, only five of which belonged to the Tavern Club, and 
those five were known to the controls already. None of them, I 
believe, were those asked for, namely, ‘ names of the men he used 
to play pool with or go swimming with at Nantasket.’ Yet, as 
the sitter (Mr. Dorr) writes, He failed to realize his failure.“ 


I wonder if James would have hated it less if he had 
thought, in the connection, of what a maas of “humbug” 
most of the dreams of a lifetime are, and yet of what impor- 
tance two or three may be! He continues: 


“ Nevertheless, I have to confess also that the more familiar I 
have become with the records, the lesa relative significance for 
my mind has all this diluting material tended to assume, The 
active cause of the communications is on any hypothesis a will 
of some kind, be it the will of R. H.’s spirit, of lower supernatu- 
ral intelligences, or of Mrs. Piper’s subliminal...a will to say 
something which the machinery fails to bring through. Dra- 
matically, most of this bosh is more suggestive to me of dream- 
iness and mind-wandering than it is of humbug. Why should a 
‘will to deceive’ prefer to give incorrect names so often, if it 
can give the true ones to which the incorrect ones so frequently 
approximate as to suggest that they are meant True names 
impresa the sitters vastly more. Why should it so multiply 
false ‘passwords’ (“ Zeivorn, for example, above [Pr. XXIII,], 
p. 86) and stick to them? It looks to me more like aiming at 
something definite, and failing of the goal... That a will to 
personate’ is a factor in the Piper phenomenon, I fully believe, 
and I believe with unshakeable firmness that this will is able to 
draw on supernormal sources of information. It can tap, pos- 
sibly the sitters memories, possibly those of distant human be- 
ings, possibly some cosmic reservoir in which the memories of 
earth are stored, whether in the shape of spirits or not... 
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But whose will? and what “reservoir”? Ian't this a pretty 
good formula for a soul communicating ? 

The sting of this bee is in the right place: telepathy from 
sitter, teloteropathy from remote incarnate intelligences, a 
dramatic secondary self, each fits some cases; but the Cosmic 
Reservoir seems to fit all. 


James continues (Pr. XLIII, 118): 


Se Sres Primâ facie, and as a matter of ‘dramatic’ prob- 
ability, other intelligences than our own appear on an enor- 
mous scale in the historic mass of material which Myers 
first brought together under the title of Automatisms. The re- 
fusal of modern ‘enlightenment’ to treat ‘possession’ as a 
hypothesis to be spoken of as even possible, in spite of the mas- 
sive human tradition based on concrete experience in ita favor, 
has always seemed to me a curious example of the power of 
fashion in things scientific....... 

“The plot of possibilities thus thickens; and it thickens still 
more when we ask how a will which is dormant or relatively 
dormant during the intervals may become consciously reani- 
mated asa spirit-personality by the occurrence of the medium’s 
trance. 


Why dormant? Can it not be simply “otherwise en- 
gaged ”? 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE HODGSON CONTROL IN ENGLAND 
I. The Holland-Hodgson 


Misa Jonxsox says (Pr. XXI, 303f.): 


„In February, 1908 .. . Mrs. Holland found that the auto- 
matic writing was beginning to make her feel faint or sleepy. 
The condition was obviated at the time. . . It now began to 
recur. [This sort of thing is noted in eeveral places as preced- 
ing the advent of a new, and especially a strong control. H.-H.] 
On Feb. 17th, 1906, she wrote to me: 

The inclosed writing [that of Feb. 9th quoted below] dates 
from several days ago. I was able to try it early in the evening 
for once, and I was anxious to see if the almost stupor which 
writing has been causing lately was due to late hours and writing 
in bed. I found that even when I was not tired (and sat in a 
stiff chair well away from a table, with nothing to support arms 
or head), a few moments of writing made me feel at once very 
sleepy and exceedingly loquacious, I fancy that under favorable 
conditions my automatic writing would change (for a time at 
any rate) into trance or semi-trance conditions with spoken 
words instead of written ones. 

“* Twice or thrice lately, just before falling asleep at night, I 
have Aeard fragments of talk which I know are not actual con- 
versation, and as I am in my usual excellent health, perfectly 
free from excitement or brain fag of any kind, I can only ascribe 
them 1— she may well have included the tendency to trance 
with them. H. H.] to a possible new attempt at communication.’ 

“Tt will be observed that this condition seems to coincide with 
the am definite attempt at a communication from a Hodgson 
control, 


.., through Mrs. Holland. The Piper communications 

began some six weeks earlier, Mrs. Holland learned 

of Hodgeon’s death on January 2, 1906. Her script on Fri- 

day, February 9, 1906, 9 P. M., is as follows (Pr. XXI, 304): 
787 
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“They are not haphazard figures read them as letters. 
„K. 57. [a Christian name]— Gray paper— 
“The (2 — Piaras] a returns—a printed address on 
the sheet of paper—Three small lines of writing—a wide margin 
left— I cannot make it clear to you— 


“ Concentrate hard. 45 


Zw — —— 3 initials. 
Nothing else upon the sheet— 

“ [Nore.—From ‘a printed address’ to this point is no doubt 
an attempt to describe a supposed letter, the three linea being in 
the original long and wavy, obviously meant to represent three 
lines of writing in the letter. The description, however, is very 
vague, and has not been identified.] 

It's a wide prospect from the windowa— 

“A gold watch chain with a horse-shoe shaped cigar cutter 
attached to it— An old seal not his own initiale— A white 
handled knife inkstained— 

“Nitrate of amyl—probably too late even if it had been 
thought of— 

A corpse needs no shoes.” 


Miss Johnson continues (Pr. XXI, 304-5): 


“ On Feb. 21st, 1906, when, as already stated, I saw Mrs. Hol- 
land, we discussed this script. I found that in spite of the 
rather obvious hints given in it,—‘ Only one letter further on’ 
and Not haphazard figures read them as letters, Mrs. Holland 
had not deciphered the initial conundrums. The first letters are 
formed from the name ‘ Richard Hodgson’ by substituting for 
each letter of the name the letter following it in the alphabet; 
the numbers represent the same name by substituting for each 
letter the number of its place in the alphabet. 

“I asked Mrs. Holland if she had ever played at conundrums 
of this kind. She told me that as a child in the nursery she had 
played at a ‘secret language’ made by using either the letter 
before or the letter after the real one. But she had never prac- 
tised or thought of using numbers in this way. She noted after- 
warda: ‘ When my hand wrote them I thought they were an addi- 
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tion sum and hoped [my subliminal] would add it very correctly 
and quickly. [My supraliminal] is very poor at figures” As to 
the rest of the ecript: Dr. Hodgson died suddenly of heart-disease 
while playing a game of handball at the Boat Club in Boston, 
on December 20th, 1905. There was no preliminary illness, as 
8 in the script. ... Mrs. Holland .. asked me if he had 
died of heart-disease, as she said she knew nitrate of amyl was 
given for heart failure, and she suggested this as the interpreta- 
tion of the worda ‘ Nitrate of amyl—probably too late even if it 
had been thought of. 


The remaining script of this period, Miss Johnson gives as 
follows: 


Feb. 28, 1906. (Pr. LXI, 305.) 

“Dickon of Norfolk [This .. . is obviously meant for a sort of 
pun on the name Richard i ae at that far enough 
away from the real name? III describe R. H. [initials written 
in monogram]. 

“ A short man—but held himself well—broad shoulders—thick 

gray white hair—thick gray brows—very straight— A florid 
face—reddish brown— (though it was pale enough at the end). 
Strong chin—mobile mouth, 

“ The young wife died so long ago—that perhaps some people 
forget her, [Here follows the same Christian name as that 
written on Feb. 9th.}” 

(March 7th, 1906.) 

“ Brittleworth—Brickeldale. Britleton—No—not him and not 
James—Brit—Brittle Brick Brickleton— Hugo—H.M.—Minster 
Berg. Hugo. 

„Was he not aware! R. 

“ Why are they so brutally dense. H. 

“T always had a quick temper.” 

(May 16th, 1906.) 
“ When the deep red blood of the maple leaf 
Burns on the bough again. 

“Spring on a Boston hillside. One clump of maples stands 
alone— they are outlined against the sunset and the sunset is no 
redder than they. R. H.” 


Miss Johnson gives the following elucidations (Pr. XXI, 
806-10) : 


“Mr. Piddington was in Boston, U. S. A., during April and 
May, 1906, and I sent him a copy of the above pieces of script 
(except that of May 16th)....On May 25th, 1906, he wrote: 

BE Spied To represent R. H. as communicating his name to 
a sensitive by means of numbers representing letters, and 
ae e “gjdibse,” etc, is an extremely characteristio 
touch...... . 
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„ reached R. Hs old rooms. . I noticed a dilapidated note- 
book....On the front cover R. H. had written The Eternal 
Life.“ Inside are two loose sheeta on which R. H. had made 
rough notes for an article which he had apparently intended to 
write in answer to Prof. Miinsterberg’s book, The Eternal Life. 
hy known that R. H. was much incensed by Miinsterberg’s 

„It is at least a curious coincidence that within 114 hours 
of receiving and reading Miss Johnson’s copy of Mra. [Hol- 
land's] script I should fortuitously come across a memorandum 
made by Hodgson which shows that he used K. followed by a 
numeral for some purpose or other 

“t [Script of Feb. 28th, 1906.] Description not either very 
2 or very bad if applied to R. H. [Good enough, I think. 


W LSerivt of March 7th, 1906.] In view of what has been said 
above about Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, the obvious reference to 
him here is quite appropriate. Why are they so brutally dense? 
H. I always had a quick temper.” These phrases are very like 
the R. H. control” sayings through Mrs. Piper. 

J. G. Pmpmorox.“ 

“I sent a copy of these passages in the script later to Pro- 
feasor James’s son, Mr, Henry James, Junr., who had been ap- 
pointed one of Dr. Hodgson’s executors, and he wrote to me: 

% July 29th, 1906. 

The lines [“ a printed address on the sheet of paper, etc.”— 
script of Feb. th, 1906] suggest this to me,—that Hodgson is 
struggling to procure the return of lettera or papers which he 
tries to describe. Mr. Piddington will tell you that the Piper 
control has abounded with this sort of request....... 

“*T know of no place in Boston frequented by Hodgson where 
there was a wide prospect from the windows, unless possibly the 
Union Boat Club, where he died. Its windows overlook the Back 
Bay to some hills beyond. 

He wore a gold watch-chain on which I find that there is a 
gold cigar-cutter of the ordinary type—not at all horse-shoe 
shaped. I found an old seal, the stone of which was broken, and 
which had a female figure cut on it. It was not worn at the 
time of his death.. 

In regard to the script of May 16th, 1906] the foliage of 
one of our American maples turns a very brilliant red in the 
autumn, and its minute flowers are a moet brilliant red in the 
spring. The lines might be a quotation from some American 
poem, or something of Hodgson’s own....... 

% think that the phrases at the end of March 7th are rather 
like Hodgson, as Mr. Piddington says; but if one can refine on 
what is already so refined, they are more like Mrs. Pipers Hodg- 
gon control,’ 

“ The description of Dr. Hodgson’s personal appearance (given 
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on Feb. 28th) seems to me characteristic; but as his portrait has 
been published more than once in illustrated magazines, it can- 
not be evidential. Mrs. Holland believes, however, that she has 
never seen a portrait of him, and that she had never heard of 
him till she read Human Personality. 

“On March 7th, the various attempts made at the name Hugo 
Münsterberg are comparable with the feeling after the name 
Eusapia Palladino referred to above (Pr. XXI, 274); but whereas 
in that case there is clearly an effort of memory to recall the 
name, in this the partial emergence is possibly a telepathic effort; 
for Mrs. Holland, as ahe told me later, had never heard of Prof. 
Miinsterberg....... 

* on te There is a certain interest in the resemblance between 

ds of remarks made by the Hodgson control through Mrs. 
Piper and through Mrs, Holland. Mrs. Piper was of course well 
acquainted with Dr. Hodgson in life, and it was therefore natu- 
ral that in her trance condition some of his characteristics should 
come out vividly and indeed in a somewhat accentuated form. 
But no report of the sittings with her since his death had been 
published, and there was, so far as I can see, no normal channel 
through which her trance conception of him could have filtered 
through to Mrs. Holland. 

“A similar resemblance was found...between the Gurney 
controls of Mrs. Forbes and of Mrs. Holland. Here again Mr. 
Gurney in his life-time was known to Mrs. Forbes but unknown 
to Mrs. Holland. She knew both Mr. Gurney and Dr. Hodgson 
by name through Human Personality, but there is nothing in 
that book to suggest in either case the particular characteristica 
exhibited by these controls in her ecript. 

“The Christian name following ‘K. 57’ in the script of 
Feb. 9th, 1906, and coming at the end of the extract from the 
script of Feb. 28th, is that of a lady referred to in Dr. Hodgson’s 
report on his sittings with Mrs. Piper in Proceedings, Vol. VIII. 
Of this lady ‘ Phinuit’ remarked, ‘The second part of her first 
name is ——#ie.” Dr. Hodgson afterwards told him the full 
name, but this was not published, the lady being spoken of in 
the rest of the report as Q. It was the full Christian name 
which was given by Mrs. Holland, who—it is to be remembered 
—had not seen the Proceedings at all. On Feb. 28th the script 
said, The young wife died so long ago that perhaps some people 
forget her? ‘Q? died in 1879, but she was, I believe, never 
married. The name had also occurred in Mrs. Holland’s script 
on Dec. 1st, 1905 (i. s., 19 days before Dr. Hodgson’s death),” 


This is the one name Hodgson would have been most apt 
to express. Even Podmore says (New. Spir., 217): “ It seems 
impossible that Mrs. Holland should have known of it by 
normal means.” 
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Is all this a telepathic tapping of Mrs. Piper's mind, or 
the mind of some other surviving friend of Hodgson, or the 
minds of several; or Hodgson’s surviving mind trying to 
express itself, or all of them together—the Cosmic Mind? 

With great reluctance I leave this, to me at least, exceed- 
ingly interesting account of Mrs. Holland’s experiences. We 
shall see a little more of them under our next topic of Cross- 
Correspondences, but I strongly recommend the interested 
reader to make farther acquaintance with them through Pr. 
Part LV (Vol. XXI). 


II. The Piper-Hodgson in England 


We now come to the alleged communications of Hodgson 
through Mrs. Piper in England. A note regarding them by 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and Mr. Piddington is printed in Pr. 
XXIII, and in the same volume he appears in a long report 
regarding several controls, from Sir Oliver Lodge, from which 
I make a few extracts. 

At the outset, I want to repeat in connection with these 
sittings a fact mentioned by Sir Oliver (p. 431), where 
the sittings were partly anticipated for reasons there given. 
It is that communicators(?) do better when the medium 
is among their most recent and most familiar surroundings. 
For many years before his death, Hodgson was practically an 
American, and it was not with surprise that I found Mrs. 
Sidgwick and Mr. Piddington saying (Pr. XXIII, 122f.): 


“The Hodgson control appeared frequently at Mrs. Piper's 
English sittings, but was seldom the most prominent control 
In explanation of this he stated that he was engaged in helping 
Myers and others to communicate, and thought it better to keep 
himself in the background. On the one hand his style and ex- 
pressions in communicating resembled those described by Profes- 
sor James, and were dramatically suitable to Hodgson... . On the 
other hand, the attempts made by Hodgson to recall trivial inci- 
dents were not convincing, and were, in fact, often wrong....... 

„We introduced ... intimate English friends of Hodgson’s... 
nothing that could be regarded as adequate evidence of recogni- 
tion was said, and there was a great deal of what looked like 
guessing and fishing, and much said that was inappropriate. A 
fourth friend of Hodgson’s had five sittings under what might be 
supposed to be very favorable circumstances—in the very rooms 
in which Hodgson had dined with him the last time that they 
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had met in England. Nevertheless there was no good evidence 
that there were any associations for Hodgson either with the 
friend or with the room....... 


Contrast this with the control’s relations to his American 
friends. All this seems to me to make strongly for the 
spiritistie hypothesis. Hodgson's English memories were all 
behind memories in America which were much more recent, 
vivid, intimate, emotional, and even affectionate. 


And yet the following manifestation of the Hodgson con- 
trol from Sir Oliver Lodge's report (which we will go farther 
into later), although it indirectly traverses the foregoing 
statements, is not half bad in itself. In the eighth sitting, 
says Sir Oliver (Pr. XXIII, 243): 

“the following came from Hodgson. 

“íI am Hodgson, but I cannot take Rector’s place to-day. 
However I will make a poor attempt to speak through him.“ 
O. J. L.: Very glad to see you.’ R. H.: Here's ditto,’” 


In my perverted judgment, these two words are among 
the most evidential things on record—so far as I know the 
record, but the medium may have heard Hodgson use them 
in life, and so from the scientific point of view they are not 
evidential at all. But I am not exclusively scientific. Yet 
they are evidential from my point of view only as parts of 
the whole mass of dramatic presentation, which to me is the 
one evidential feature of the whole business. Then the Hodg- 
son control says: 


4% Do I understand that Mrs. Piper is in England!“ 


He was communicating through her at the time! What 
are the implications? That his not knowing her was a put-up 
job, or that the occasional alleged difficulties in recognizing 
and communicating are genuine? 

At the thirteenth sitting, on December 3, 1906, the follow- 
ing occurred (Pr. XXIII, 245f.) : 

“R. i Hello, Hello, Lodge. How are you on that sidet’ 
O. J. L.: ‘ Hullo, Hodgson, I want to ask you something.’ 
R. H.: “Fire away at me, T am in the witness box’ . J. 
Well, you told me to give a message to Billie Newbold”? 
R. H.: Right.“ O. J. L.: About the — of a Hindustani poem, 
but you did not tell me anything in Hindustani, That is, I ex- 
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pect, what he wanted.“ R. H.: No, I beg your pardon; he asked 
ae So Secale Seth BOGE oe Same OLS Fees ri 
in his possession . O. J. L.: Very well; and is that, all I 
am to say to him?’ R. H.: Tes, about that. But you will 
please tell him that he is not to feel disturbed about that Me- 
dium's message: it is all rot. He will understand about it; i. e., 
his going to the bottom with his wife; i.e., going to the bottom 
of the sea. U.D. foveal n for U(nderstan) D, either 
a 5 or an a: tion. H. H... . Myers has had very little 
portunity or encouragement to . his identity.“ O. J. L.: 
$ ‘Yea, that is fairly true so far.’ * And now if the oppor- 
tunity can be given him, no one on our side is more desirous 
proving his identity than Myers. U. D.“ O. J. L.: Tes, I quite 
understand... R. H.: We cannot remain here; our utterances 
are fragmentary but they are earnest and sincere. This must be 
the case however until the veil is lifted, with all made clear to 
you. Your mind cannot help us. If you think of a thing seri- 
ously it cannot convey anything to us. [Contradicts Foster, and 
p. 279. H. H.] We go, and may God be with and watch over you 


always 
. Farewell R.“ 


This sign of the cross is part of the ceremonies instituted 

by the Imperator company after they took possession of Mra. 
Piper. 
For the sake of comparing Sir Oliver Lodge’s experience 
with the Hodgson control, with that of Mrs. Sidgwick and 
Mr. Piddington, I have quoted from advanced portions of 
Sir Oliver’s report. I will now go to the beginning. 

After reading a large mass of records of sittings, and com- 
ments on them, I made a memorandum (which has since led 
to repetitions that I fear have bored you) that the experi- 
menters and commentators, in their eagerness for what they 
were pleased to term “evidential ” matter, were not making 
enough of the powerful argument for spiritism presented by 
the dramatic character of the manifestations—the natural- 
ness and distinct individuality of the “controls.” Although 
this has been mentioned by virtually all the commentators, 
it was not made prominent before Hodgson in Pr. XIII, and 
James in Pr. XXIII, and was not brought to the forefront 
in the Society’s Proceedings before Sir Oliver Lodge in the 
paper we are now considering. He first of anybody rises to 
the full measure of the occasion. At the outset he says (Pr. 
XXIII, 128): 
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“ My object in * up the following Report is to give a 
general idea of the dramatic aspect of the Piper phenomena, and 
of the utterances of some of the ostensible controls. For this 
purpose therefore I do not limit myself to the consideration of 
evidential matter, but regard the non-evidential and the trivial 
as sometimes equally instructive. I do not propose to argue as 
to the nature of these same controls, although that constitutes 
the main problem before us. The time hardly appears ripe for 
useful discussion of that kind, and I feel myself i in agreement 
with Professor William James when he says 


—and then he quotes the passage from James quoted by me on 
p. 529, I. 7 from bottom: “ The facts are evidently,” etc. 
(Cf. ante, pp. 709-10.) 

Sir Oliver farther says most wisely (Pr. XXIII, 129): 


“The contention that a hostile or squeamish attitude should 
be taken by every unprejudiced investigator is quite absurd; it 
would only be appropriate to one who 30 despises and sneers at 
the whole subject as to refuse an opportunity of learning any- 
thing about it. Doubtless there are many such people in exist- 
ence, and with them I have no quarrel; but they are not asked 
to read or review these and other such reports.” 


As often intimated already, that attitude at a sitting tends 
to upset the medium and spoil the game—a circumstance 
legitimately open to suspicion, but thought by many to be 
now demonstrated beyond it. 

Sir Oliver says that in the early days of his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Piper (Pr. XXIII, 131): 


“The dramatic activity of the hand was very remarkable: it 
was full of intelligence, and could be described as more like an 
intelligent person than a hand. It sometimes turned itself to 
the sitter, when it wanted to be spoken to by him; but for the 
most part, when not writing, it turned iteelf away from the sitter, 
as if receiving communications from outside, which it then pro- 
ceeded to write down; going back to space—i.e., directing itself 
to a part of the room where nobody [incarnate. H. H. was—for 
3 information and supplementary intelligence, as necessity 

n the old days the control had styled itself FPhinuit“; now 
Phinuit never appears, and the control calls itself Rector.” 


Sir Oliver (Pr. XXIII, 134) corroborates Hodgson's re- 
marke at the end of his last report about the beneficial effect 
on Mrs. Piper and her phenomena produced by the regula- 
tions imposed by the Imperator régime. 
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“Tf anything went wrong with the breathing, or if there was 
insufficient air in the room, or if the cushions slipped so as to 
make the attitude uncomfortable, the hand wrote ‘something 
wrong with the machine,’ or ‘ attend to the light,’ or something 


“ The following illustrates the care taken of the physical con- 
ditions and the way they are spoken of. It is an extract from a 
sitting held by Mr. Dorr at Boston in 1906. 

“ (Rector interrupting a ‘ Hodgson’ communication) ‘ Friend, 
you will have to change the conditions a moment.’ [At the be- 
ginning of the sitting only one of the two windows in the room 
Was open a very little way. A few moments previous to thia 
time H. J. Jr, noticing that the room was a little close had 
opened the other window, and G. B. D. had nearly closed it 
again.] G. B. D.: ‘What is wrong with the conditions? Do 
you want more air or leas?’ R.: Well, there will have to be a 
change in the surroundings, there will have to be more strength, 
what is it, air, yea, air. And a good deal more just now. Hodg- 
son takes a good deal of strength when he comes, but he is all 
right, he understands the methods of operation very well. (Tbe 
window was now opened wide.) That ia better. Now the light 
begins to get clear. All right, friend.“ 


Sir Oliver also says (Pr. XXIII, 138-9): 


“Tn the old days, undoubtedly, the appearance was sometimes 
as if the actual control was changed—after the fashion of a 
multiple personality; whereas now I think it is nearly always 
Rector that writes, recording the messages given to him as 
nearly as be can, and usually reporting the first person, as 
Phinuit often did. I do not attempt to discriminate between 
what is given in this way and what is given directly, because it 
is practically impossible to do so with any certainty....If a 
special agency gets control and writes for a few minutes, it does 
not seem able to sustain the position long, but soon abandons it 
to the more accomplished and experienced personality, Rector. 
In the recent series there appeared very little evidence of direct 
control other than Rector. [Cf. G. P.'s assertion that they need 
a medium on that side as we do on this. H. H.] 

„We ehall speak however of the ‘Gurney control,’ the Hodg- 
son control,’ etc., without implying that these agents—even as- 
suming their existence and activity—are ever really in physical 
possession of the organism; and, even when they are controlling 

as directly as possible, they may perhaps always be operating 
telepathically on it rather than telergically—operating, that is 
to say, through some atratum of the mind, rather than directly 
on any part of the physical organism.” 


Sir Oliver gives (Pr. XXIII, 160-1) “an extract from a 
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sitting with Mr. Dorr, who is speaking to the Hodgson con- 
trol.” 

„G. B. D.: ‘I wanted to ask whether you ever controlled the 
organism of the light yourself, or whether it is wholly done by 
Rector.“ R. H.: It is wholly done by Rector and it will con- 
tinue to be. I shall take no part in that.“ G. B. D.: Then it is 
he who is speaking?’ R. H.: It is Rector who is speaking and 
he speaks for me. I have no desire to take Rector’ place. I 
trust him implicitly and absolutely? G. B. D.: And he con- 
stantly reports for everyone?’ R. H.: Everyone. [He seems 
then to report as from dictation in the first person. H. H.] There 
is no question about that, In the first place he ig more compe- 
tent to do it, he understands the conditions better than any in- 
dividual spirit; he is fully capable and is under the constant 
direction of Imperator. When I finished with the conditions in 
the earthly life I finished with my control over the light.“ 

That is: he finished with his influence with Mrs. Piper. 
Sir Oliver remarks: 

“So it would appear that the ee of control claim to be 
now usually dramatic rather than real. 


I am not professing to guide you through these intricacies 
to any definite and necessary conclusions, but merely to give 
you as good an outline of the intricacies as I can, with candid 
statements, for what they may be worth, of such suggestions 
often contradictory—as the evidence brings to me. One such 
statement is that the intelligent and initiative action of Rec- 
tor, as intermediary and amanuensis, seems absolutely at vari- 
ance with my impression that he and his companions are mere 
figments of the dreams of Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper, 
eked out perhaps with impressions from sitters. This harks 
back to the half-crazy question I have already raised: whether 
a genius can generate a working psychic personality. There 
may be something in it. While we wait to see, our only course 
seems to be to leave this part of the puzzle in suspense, and 
continue trying to correlate such other parta as seem to admit 
of correlation. We can hardly hope soon to reach any sys- 
tematic grouping that will include all the pieces. We will be 
fortunate when we reach a grouping so comprehensive as to 
encourage the expectation that farther knowledge will soon 
enable us to fit in the remaining pieces, until we have a con- 
gruous and significant whole. 
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From these accounts of the Hodgson control we pass, in 
defiance of chronology, to a series of sittings of which the 
earlier occurred just before his death, and were conducted 
by him; and similar disregard of chronology will be necessary 
in presenting other series. It will be a leas evil, however, 
than would have been the splitting of each of these series, 
and the fitting of their fragments into a jumble whose only 
unity would have been sequence in time. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
THE ISAAC THOMPSON SERIES IN 1906 


We now come again to the Thompson family, whom we 
met in Chapter XXX as having sittings in 1889. This family 
has no connection whatever with Mrs. Thompson the medium. 
Sir Oliver Lodge says (Pr. XXIII, 163): 


“Tn 1906, when the recent series of sittings was held, one of 
the three daughters, who in 1889 were children, was married, and 
the son engaged;...the grandmother, alive in 1889, was now 
dead; and I regret to that Isaac Thompson himself had sud- 
denly died of an apoplectic seizure in his own house on the 
6th November, 1903. 

“The interest of the family at the present time therefore lay 
in receiving communications if possible from him.” 

Some two years after his death, his son Edwin, happening 
to be in America, had a sitting on December 11, 1905, with 
Mrs. Piper, in which the father ostensibly appeared, and, Sir 
Oliver says, “ seemed to wonder how his son had ‘ managed 
to find him’ [in America]. It was, however, a bad 
sitting and evidentially blank.” It does not seem so to my 
lay mind, in view of the first sentence quoted. Mr. Edwin 
Thompson’s lay mind seems to have been affected in the same 
way: for Sir Oliver continues (Pr. XXIII, 163-4): 


“ Undoubtedly there ought to have been another sitting with- 
out delay, to clear up this unsatisfactory interview... though I 
believe that Mr. E. Thompson is on the whole more satisfied 
with it than these remarks of mine would suggest; but un- 
fortunately he had to return to England immediately, and at the 
next sitting he was not present. From some points of view 
however unfortunate it undoubtedly was—this absence of any 
connecting link at ensuing sittings held by R. Hodgson or others 
in America may be held to strengthen the evidence, provided 
anything further was obtained—as it was; since now the facts 
could hardly be supposed to be obtained from the sitter; Amer- 
ican strangers naturally knowing nothing about the family, and 
Dr. Hodgson being a complete stranger to them all, except E. T., 
whose alight acquaintance he had only just made.” 
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On December 12th, the day after Edwin Thompson's sit- 
ting, a sitter who did not know him received through Rector 
a message for him from George Pelham regarding E. Ts 
father, The next day, at a Hodgson sitting with Mrs, Piper 
in America, occurred the following (Pr. XXIII, 164f.): 


R Didst thou receive the message from George 
Les, last night, thank you. [R.]: ‘Have you the in- 
fluences of the young man’s [Edwin Thompson's. H. H.] father?’ 
R. H.: ( No.“) R.: ‘It seems almost an injustice to us not to 
have met him once more, as it would be a great help to the com- 
municator himself and all on our side.“ R. H.: I have explained 
all to him, and he will send me some articles of his father after 
he returns to England. He had no more time here, and is already 
on his way back. He had no opportunity before leaving home, to 
know what he ought to do? R.: We U. D. and since the spirit ia 
pow waiting with our good and faithful co-worker George we 
shall after preliminary matters are cleared up listen to what he 
hath to say” R. H.: ‘I shall be glad.“ R.: That young man 
[Edwin Thompson. H. H.] hath some significant light himself.“ 
(Serawls were now mida lg, help me.) R. H.: ‘Kindly 
tell me anything you wis 
nd tor Thompson begins. H.-H.] I hold this bottle i in my 
hand for identification... . Bottle... in my hand? R. H.: 
‘Yes?’ : had much to do with them when in your world? 
R. H.: Who are you?’ T.: ‘I used to be address [sic] Dr. 
I got.“ [He had medical ambitions, and was partner in Thomp- 
son & Capper [drug dealers. H.H.].—0.J.L.]” 

Isn’t this immensely funny and immensely pathetic? Draw 
the picture (there is no use in reading these things without 
imagination)—the old man “with medical ambitions,” 
slightly bent, venerable and benign, but curious and mistrust- 
ful of his reception; then give him his spectacles and his 
“bottle for identification.” Nothing “ evidential” about it? 
As you please. As I please, until you put Mrs. Piper among 
the greatest of dramatists, that bottle belongs, with Hodg- 
son's Here's ditto,” among the most “ evidential ” things in 
the record—evidential, that is, of something outside of Mrs. 
Piper and any other person whom we call living. 

But to return to the sitting (p. 165f.) : 

(G. P. communicating.) He is trying very hard. let him 
dream it out H and he will be all right. If he says anything 
clearly, nein Be him help him by words of encouragement 


only, remember he has nothing or no one except yourself to 
attract him here.’ R. H.: Yes. Is he the young man’s father?’ 
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G. P.: ‘he is surely. Agnes is his daughter.“ R. H.: Yeast’ 
G. P.: So be tells me.“ R. H.: Shall I talk to him?’ G. P.: 
Just encourage him a little by telling him who ae: ae ete. 
what your object is eto. It will help him greatly.’ 21 
will explain in answer to your inquiry who I — or see am an 
old friend of Professor Lodge? T.: Lo“ R. H.: Tes.“ 
T.: What my old neighbor in Liv. ‘(Excitement i in hand which 
cramps and twists about.) ‘calm friend (Between sp[irita? 
H.H.]) Li... (Excitement stops the writing again.) Drugs 
Do not go. Wait forme. Liverstoon,’ R. H.: Liver- 
pool, you mean? T.: I say so. I say 80 Isayso I say so I 
say so [sic. IJ. R. H.: Tes I understand.“ T.: I say so. 
Liverstool’ [Livestool i R. H.: 1 Pool R’ [R= 
Rector.) T.: I live I live I had three daughters one son 
8540 (scrawls over sheet) . . I want to help them all all all. 
help me to help them to understand that I am alive? R. H.: 
Tes]! T.: I am confused [confussed] No doubt but I will 
be better soon it is so hard to understand. You look so heavy, a 
black cloud comes over you and I can scarcely see you. Do you 
know me?’ R. H.: ‘I do not know you personally, but I now 
know your son who came with me. Did you not see the lady in 
England with Professor Lodge through whom you are now com- 
municating! I mean the light!’ T.: ‘Oh I cannot tell you 
yet wait until I find my way about.“ R. H.: Don't. T.: 
z Tell me all about yourself first. I want to get end ee! with 
vou.“ R. H.: Tes I will. Kindly listen? T.: Pl do my best, 
because I want to reach my family. very very much.“ R. H.: 
J am interested in psychical work and sent Mrs. Piper many 
years ago to England, —don’t pe remember seeing Mrs. Piper?’ 
5 the sittings in 1889. H.-H. T.: Piper !? R. H.: Yes, and 
..2 (Perturbation in hand.) T.: ‘Oh yes I remember 
Piper. Was Mrs. Piper a Medium, an American lady?’ R. H.: 
t Yes? T.: Oh yes Oh yes Ido I do, but I'Il find her out and 
come to you if it is a possible thing. What is your name ' R. H.: 
My name is Hodgson, Richard Hodgson.“ T.: Kreg you spell 
it for me?’ R. H.: Hodgson.“ T.: Oh he is telling me 
thank you grestly.’” 


Sir Oliver explains this remarkable bit of drama—all “ put 
up,” of course, and on the spur of the moment! (p. 171): 

“ Whereas the Thompson control had been trying to under- 
stand with difficulty what Dr. Hodgson was saying, he was now 
being told on his own side by G. P., whom he thanke—all this 
by-play being, now as often, automatically recorded by the writ- 
ing band.” 

The record continues (p. 167f.) : 

„T.: ‘Let me think. I am so anxious to U.D. all about this 
then I can talk with you.“ R. H.: Well, now, Mr...” T.: 
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‘ Where are wef I left my body some time ago. Where are 
youl’ R. H.: ‘This is America where I am now.’ T.: Amer- 
ica?’ [Note that the distance is no apparent — to the 
control reaching the medium. H. H.] R. H.: Tes.“ T.: Well 
well that is very interesting to me. Tou are in the body?’ 
R. H.: ‘Yes I am.“ T.: ‘Well, happy?’ R. H.: Yes, both, 
thank you.“ T.: Splendid I begin te U.D? R. H.: Well now 
I will tell you more about myself and Lodge.’ T.: ‘My wife ia 


am helping all I can [this was evidently Recto r.] (Hand to 
Sp. 1.) nal for 30 Ta [meaning Imperator.] R. H.: ‘I shall 


— 


rae judge thet at be at probably be a very clear Sonne er 
shortly.’ R.: talk with him in general when he comes whether 
he pena you a chance or not....chance or not. * is very 

earnest but be does not U.D. yet our methods’ R. H.: ‘No! 
R.: ‘I say I shall return and help you. was very glad 1 came.’ 
R. H.: Thank you very much’ T.: ‘I could not U.D. while 
— [Rector 1] were here but I could see him after you left. 

— R. H.: ‘I understand. 

“ (During the waking stage Mrs. Piper said) . Thompson 
[sie]. with you all? [This was the first time the name had 

n mentioned. ] Before I let you go [apparently to Rector or 
George. ae H. ... you must take this over to Mr. Hodgson. Tell 
him.. 7 Tell him“ !“ T.: Tell Mrs. Thompson I’m 
8 It is better so. I am grateful for all God 
has done to help me. . . the truth will find its way. Farewell. 
fare thee well.. peace. [ Remember, the Thompsons were 
Quakers. H. H.] (Pause.) [Mrs. P.]: ‘There was two gentle- 
men resembling each other. One was George, the other was an- 
other man looked something like bim. 

L.] The r which the hand displays, as here at the 
mention of Lodge and Liverpool, is characteristic. On such oc- 
casions it twists and squirms about and frequently breaks the 
point of the pencil by pressure against the paper. It is as if the 
nerves conveyed too strong a stimulus to the muscles, so that 
until the excitement abates no writing can go on. . The things 
said are all true and appropriate... When it is remembered 
that the whole thing is being obtained through Mrs. Piper’s body, 
the curiosity of the position is obvious....... 

“The way in which he receives the information that Hodgson 
ig in America,—where in 1884 Isaac Thompson [the control] 
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had been with me [Sir Oliver. H. H.] alone for nine weeks,—is 
also very natural; and his inquiry aa to whether Hodgson is a 
living person or not i is curious 


Sir Oliver also gives the following (Pr. XXIII, 171f.): 


“ A record has been eent me by Mr. Piddington of an incident 
which was unexpectedly interpolated in a sitting of his es a 
visit to America in the spring of 1906.. Pi 
ignorant of and not interested in the Thompson family. The 
following is the relevant extract 


Portion of a Sitting held by J. G. P. with Mrs. Piper in Boston 
on 23 May, 1 


“ [Rector]: . . We have a message to give you from a spirit 

whom wee 8 He wishes to send his love to his wife 
and children and says he is anxious to meet sey apin” et 
Mr. Roosevelt, but Mr. Thompson’s son, H. H.] 
I will give that message to Ted? T.: l Perhanas W Re 
H. H.“ Tell him not to feel anxious about the business as I am 
helping him constantly. (Hand seemed to listen and then wrote) 
I was sorry about 5 headaches but I know she] will be 
better now. (J. G. P. read Ted's instead of ‘Theo’s.’) Not 
Ted’s. Listen. Theodore’s. Theo.’ (read) Yes, coset Oh 
my, I hardly realized I could speak so well’ J. G. P.: Was 
that the spirit Thompson who said that?’ T.: It was I myself. 
J have been waiting this opportunity a very long time.“ 


Despite what was said a little way back about Rector doing 
all the talking, some of the rest seem to get in very well 
It’s another of the puzzles abont the Imperator gang. 

Sir Oliver next passes to the sittings in England, in No- 
vember, 1906, when Mrs. Piper was brought over by the 
S. P. R. He says (Pr. XXIII, 174): 


8 The getting into communication at a strange house 
in America was evidently difficult and tiresome as the first 
pa sitting, held on 11 Dec. 1905, shows: but here in 

ac Thompson’s own home, so to speak, and with his own 
family, recognition is easy enough,—though even there, after 
the interval, not quite sudden. The change of locality seems a 
barely recognized incident, he continues at first to talk to his 
son much as he had tried to do before; but the excitement, when 
at a certain stage in the sitting the widow let her presence be . 
known and her voice heard, was very great and remarkable.“ 


Sitting No. 1, Liverpool, November 10, 1906. (Pr. LXIII, 176f.) 


“Present: Mrs. Isaac (Susan) Thompson, Edwin Thompson, 
and sister, with O. J. L. recording, 
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% ＋ Ham? (Hand raised. Oross in air.) O. J. L.: Hail, 
Imperator!’ 


Sir Oliver seems to have caught it too! 


We return to earth once more this day with peace and 
love + R. [The written signs of ede a and Rector. H.H.] 
R.: ‘A spirit is present whom we have seen before, he is implor- 
ing us to let him speak.’ O. J. L.: Tes we wish to speak to 
him.“ R.: ‘We understand you very well, friend, and you are 
understanding me also.” [Then came the change of 1 
either real or simulated, and O. J. L. gives place to E. T. as 
sitter.) (Excitement in hand, many scrawls.) I. T.: I am 80 
very glad to return again, I have longed to speak once more.’ 
E. T.: ‘Have you ever communicated with me before through 
this medium?’ I. T.: Are you by any possibility my son?’ 
E. T.: Tes, have you spoken to me before?’ I. T.: Oh yes, do 
vou not remember how difficult it was for me to reach you un 
those new and strange conditions? [In America. H.H.] I am 
so delighted to see you again. I cannot think fast enough. God 
bless you my boy. I have been helping you and Theodo.... 
E. T.: ‘Can you give your name? What name? R. [Rector 
writes. H. H.] E. T.: ‘I do not know who it is yet.’ ‘ Neither do 
I. R. Theoder. Tus’ E. T.; Oh, you mean Theodora.’ I. T.: 
All the time I am helping her 1 Rector apparently re- 
ports what I. T. says. H. 55 Do you remember speaking 
to me before?’ I. T.: rote you, Not long ago, but it was 
not here....I am your — I am, and I sent several messages 
to you through a friend who came with you, and who is now on 
our side. [This of course refers to Dr. Hodgson.] Do you 
understand, my son .. . How is’ it you do not speak?’ E. T.: 

*Can you give any message that I can tell mother?’ 

“TO. J. L.] The trance personalities appear to be ignorant 
of, or to be groping after, a number of things that Mrs. Piper 
knows quite well, and, on the other hand, to attain knowledge of 
which she is. entirely ignorant 

J. L. 2! Tell her I am sorry I did not understand about com- 
ing here. Had I, I should have arranged things differently for 
her. Take good care of her will yout’ E. T.: ‘She is here, 
would you like to speak with her?’ I. T.: ‘Oh yes, oh yes, oh 
yes. Why did you not tell me before?’ Mrs. T.: ‘Do you sea 
me?’ I. T.: ‘I hear her speak. (Excitement, Breaks pencil.) 
Isa’ Mrs. T.: Do you see me?’ I. T.: I do, I do, I do, I do 
Isaac.” Mrs. T.: Can you call me by my name I. T.: S884. 
Let me free my mind and tell you how I feel. I am not dead 
now, but I am speaking with you. Isauc. [Sic. H.H.] I am he. 
Do you remember Issa. Issa. Susa. Susa.“ Mrs. T.: ‘Can 
you help me about Theodora?’ [Their daughter was not well. 
H. H.] I. T.: Tes I can now, but I did not before. Dear, are 
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you tired? Are you tired and N at times?’ Mrs. T.: 
Fes, Isaac, since you went.’ I. T.: Better I came. Think it 
so. Can't you see me! Mrs. T.: ‘No, I cannot? I. T.: ‘Susar 
Susan Susu Susin’ (Excitement, scrawis.) Mrs. T.: Shall 
Theodora come inf Would you like to sea hert’ I. T.: Yea, 
more then you think.“ Mrs. T.: ‘Here is Theodora’ I. T.: 
* She i is going to get well and get stronger and better than ever 
before in all her life. She has light, she has light, but do not 
use it. It isn’t good for ber.“ Mrs. T.: You mean she could 
write automatically, but is not to try!’ L T.: Correct. Do not 
let her do 80, I beg of you. Father. Papa. [Last two words as 
signatures. H.H.] I wish you to get all good out of that life: 
that let me denis for you. YA Dear Theo, you have a claim to 
health—it is your right.’ : ‘Can you tell me anything I 
should do to get strong?’ I. T.: Yes, Ill ask the Doctor, Pll 
call the Doctor. (Change of control.) Come here.“ (Then the 
control calling itself ‘ Doston [presumably not Phinuit, but one 
of 3 — group. H. H.] entered into long medical details 
an 
a“ 1.5 Then the Isaac Thompson control returned and talked 
of business matters with his son, and was much interested to 
hear about the result of a lawsuit, begun before he died. . . The 
anxiety to be told about it—a matter which had weighed on his 
mind and caused him a good deal of worry just at the end of his 
life—seemed quite genuine. 
“I, T.: Good for you. bal aon I shall be happier to understand. 
I tried to tell that men w. ped me reach you in America, 
and who is sowa with me. een had “ passed over about a 
ee H.] E. T.: Who is that ' I. T.: His name is 
on.“ ET; Oh yes, Dr. H n. I understand.’ I. T.: 
And he is helping me now.. . T.: ‘Would you like to 
speak to Agnes?’ I. T.: ‘I shoul, I should, I should.’ [Agnes 
is the married daughter, living i in another town.—O.J. L.] E. T.: 
‘t Shall she come to-morrow or next day?’ I. T.: I do not under- 
stand. Ask Rector. . . You are all talking at once, and I do not 
understand you.’ [Is ‘this telepathy? H. H.] O. J. L.: Shall we 
all go out of the room except one?’ I. T.: No, stop talking. 
What is that fellow doing? (An organ: grinder was playing out- 
side in the street, and the sound coming in through the open 
window evidently introduced confusion. This must have been 
what was spoken of as all talking at once.) What are you do- 
ing! Stop it, stop it. Rector.“ O. J. L.: We have sent out to 
stop it.“ I. T.: What is he talking about?’ O. J. L.: It was a 
man outside, ve have zent out to stop the noise.“ I. T.: Oh 1 
understand... E. T.: Has my father gone away now?’ R.: 
‘He is here, but he is getting weak,’ I. T.: ‘Good-by for the 
present, I will spesk again. Good-by children, I will speak 
again. Darling S. Are you getting on well without me? I 
am looking after you, and when you think of me I am nearest 
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you. Tou are a part of me always. I ama part af you always, a 
part of you always. Nearest you dear? 
[L.] In continuation of what I have said above (Pr. 

177) about the normal knowledge of Mrs. Piper having little or 
no influence on the knowledge shown by the controls, the instance 
of the surprise and eagerness shown by the Isaac Thompson con- 
trol when told that Mrs. Isaac Thompson was present is a case 
in point. For of course Mrs. Piper had known perfectly well the 
people likely to be present at the sitting... . Although... we can- 
not claim anything as evidential when it comes out in the trance 
if it had ever been known to Mrs. Piper, I myself am unable to 
trace much, if any, connection between the trance knowledge 
and her normal 8 [Both seem mixed as in other 
dreams. H. H.] For instance, a sitter introduced by name is no 
more likely to have his name mentioned during a sitting than 
one who is introduced as an anonymous stranger 


Sitting No. 2, Liverpool, November 11, 1906. (Pr ILXIII, 184f.) 


0. J. L. again present. 

1 I. T.: May I speak to my wife alone?’ (All go out 
but Mrs. T.) Mrs. T.: Do you see me Isaac?’ I. T.: Tes I do 
eee you dear, and I love you sept I see it clearly. I know you 
are, dear, and when you think of me I know it. 

“She was called by the right abbreviation of her Christi 
name which he always used. . . In a previous set the iea 
Edwin’ called her a another abbreviation—which was the ap- 
propriate one also in his case.. . . He called Ted as usual, but.. 
not... by a childish nickname which was asked for and not 
given 

“While coming out of trance Mrs. Piper spoke: . . . I saw 
you before. It is fearful. [This means that she dielikes ‘chang- 
ing from her trance state and coming batk to ordinary surround- 
ings.) They are going away. It’s awful. Too bad. Snap. 
[This refers to a sensation which she calls a snap in the head, 
which nearly always precedes a return to consciousness, Some- 
times it heralds almost a sudden return; and she is always more 
conscious after a snap than she was before ; but often it takes 
two snaps to bring her completely to. What the snap is I do not 
know, but I expect it is something physiological. It is not audi- 
ble to others, though Mrs. Piper half seems to expect it to be so.] 

.I saw a man in the light, which looked like Mr. Thompson. 
Kept waving his hand. The man with the croes was helping him 
out. [ The as with the cross is intended to signify Im- 
parse, 75 I came in on a cord, a silver cord. [In all sorts of 

there are notions of the separated soul being con- 
—— with its body by a cord, apparently ar the umbilicus. 
H.H.] Mies fo Scene. [Recognizing her. H.H.] I thought 

u were Looking through opera glasses at wrong end. 

ee er Did you hear my bead anap It breaks. 1 
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forgot where we were sitting. Why Mre. Thompson, I didn’t 
know you were there. My cold’” 


Here is part of a letter from Edwin Thompson about 
sitting No. 3 (Pr. XXIII, 187): 


Wies Mother asked if he recognized the room, and you will 
geo the answer is correct (the hand looked round for some time): 
and then when we said Good-by, he said he never did like Good- 
by; which is perfectly true, although at the time, when we said 
it, we did not think of it. 


Sitting No. 17, Liverpool, July 8rd, 1907. (Pr.X XIII,191f.) 
ny" seven months after next previous Thompson sitting. 


er I. T.: ‘Good morning my boy, I am glad to see you 
again; did you and mother receive my message you and 
mother.’ E. T.: Les, we did.“ L T.: I want to tell you that I 
have a new friend here whom I was very glad to meet. Chas, 
de H. H.] He says Chas, Chas Obare Charl’ E. T.: 

e do understand, but can you spell that word correctly ł Tii 
ask your father, R.“ ore | r that Rector is really 
conveying the messages. 0 Tes. CHARES 
ORHARES 3 Oracles E. Stevens, brother of Mrs. 
T., died on 22 May, 1 ib [Some six weel:s before sitting. 
H. H.] sends ire 1 gA robably Mary his sister.] E. T.: 
£ t M. 1“ C. Tes. I didn’t realize I was com- 
ing over. [He el — from — — Oh dear. I 
am so glad to understand it now. . . I want you to, look up 
a picture I ordered before I left, and it never came? E. T.: 
Oan you tell us from whom you ordered it?’ C. E. S.: That 
would be difficult to get through to thee [He was a Quaker. 
H. H.], but I ordered it from a friend of mine, who used to take 
my orders, and get them for me... Mrs, T.: Tes, Charlie, 
the picture did come after you left, and Mary sent the bill of it 
to Mr. Alsop to pay.“ [E. T. did not know sariaz about this.] 
C. E. S.: Oh I am a0 glad to understand.“ Mre. . Is there 
any . — message thou would like to give ae an 
(Then again he refers to his sister.) . . . She will come over to 
me some time but before she comes I want you all to look after 
her” Mrs. T.: But you have no reason to think that she will 
join you shortly?’ C. E. S.: ‘I have reason for asking you to 
take good care of her. Ted, is this yout’ E. T.: Yes, it is, 
Uncle Charlie.“ C. E. S.: ‘I am glad to see you.’ 

“(Then he gives his nephew business advice and again refers 
to family matters, mentioning names quite familiarly and cor- 
fectly, though some of them were also mentioned by the sitters, 
in a fairly natural conversational way on both sides,—.., Then 

Charles disappeared, and his brother-in-law, ‘ Isaac Thompson,’ 
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once more sent messages and advice about business—showing 
rather detailed knowledge on some points. Then he e 
—— Thompson again — Oh dear Sue, did you understand my 
essage?’ Mrs. T.: ‘Do you mean the message that came 
through Sir Oliver?’ I. T.: ‘Yes I do.“ Mrs. T.: Yea I did 
get it. Did you see Charlie when he went over!’ I, T.: ‘Oh 
yes, I was by his side and helped him to find his way.... Theo- 
dora dear are you better. (Theodora had just come into the 
room.) Isay you. R. Because I understand it better. Rector. 
He says Thee, but I say you. I understand it better. [The 

Thompsons, it will be remembered, were Quakers. H.H.].. 
Dearest, you feel troubled don’t you? Well I do not wish you to. ; 
Mrs. T.: ‘I can’t help it Isaac.“ I. T.: But don’t, if you only 
won't I know dear Sue everything is all right. (E. T. indicates 
that time is up.) Yes but let me say one word more; may I 
not?’ E. T.: Tes, but we have only one more minute.’ I. T.: 
‘ Sue dear, feel that all is going to be right, and it will be, and we 
meet again.“ 2 1 shows that he means through 
the medium. H.H.) M ‘Yes, that is what I am looking 
forward to.“ I. T.: ‘I sac, 5 * it is right. I shall be so glad. 
That is what light is for. Good - bg. Ted my boy I am not over- 
ing you at all, my love and all my help for you; father.’ 
% ＋ we cease now, and may the blessings of God rest on you. 
“s| Farewell (R.) * 


The Last of Phinuit 


And now we come to the very last of that “ preposterous 
scoundrel,” “monumental liar,” ete., ete., dear old Phinuit. 
We saw the fell designs upon him of the Imperator gang in 
Chapter XXXVI. Sir Oliver Lodge says of the 11th sitting 
in this series, in 1907 (Pr. XXIII, 280-1): 


“TO. J. L.] It was of some interest to me to see what the 
Controls of recent times had to say about the ancient uenta 
calling itself Phinuit; and accordingly I asked questions. 
which the record stands as follows :— 

“O. J. L.: May I ask a question? Does“ Phinuit” mean 
anything to you?’ [Apparently Rector: see below. H. H.] ‘You 
mean Dr. Phinuit. Oh yes, we see him occasionally, friend; he 
is in another sphere of this life, no longer earth-bound, and he 
is very well and very happy.’ 0. J. L.: ‘He was a friend of 
mine.’ [By this I meant that during the old Piper sittings I 
was on friendly and even affectionate terms with this curious 
and not universally appreciated impersonator.] R.: Could you 
by any poe be the friend on earth whom he called y Cap- 
tain 1 O. J. L.: Tes indeed, that is me? (Excitement in 
hand.) R.: Wad you like to see and speak with him!“ 
O. J. L.: I should if it did him no harm.“ R.: Oh no harm in 
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the least; F N He 
will no doubt be glad to return. We will speak with him and 
report a col This also.“ O. J. L.: Will you give him my 
love?’ R.: ‘I will give him your love certainly with great 
planes. He ia a much better spirit than he was thought to 

ve been. He fell in with the wrong element to begin with. 
U.D. Wrong i.s., ees a I will ses him and report 
at our next meeting. 

And at the next ‘he at which I was present the following 
came :—R.: ‘We found Phinuit, and gave him your message. 
He senda his love in return and says if you would like to speak 
with him, really, he would endeavor to return to you through the 
light at our next meeting; and he says be remembers you 
and your companion—with deepest affection and appreciation 
of his anxious Horte to oe of our world and its inhab- 
itants — — O. J. L.: Well, I do not know that it 
wtull ba god for tha maikiss to stk lit $y eetaras moreover 
I am not sure that we shall have another sitting here? R.: You 
must speak to Imperator. H. H.] about his returning next time 
through the voice, which he would be glad to do himself. U. D. 
R. O. J. L.: Please thank 3 but I do not know that there 
is any object in getting him to speak.’ R.: Oh yes. Well 
friend, we were about to say that he, Dr. Phinuit is not in the 
least anxious to return to earth again, as he had quite enough 
while he was there.’ O. J. L.: ‘ Very well then, please remember 
me to him kindly,’ R.: Yes, we certainly will do 80.“ 

“I don’t know whether it was wise thus to discourage a tem- 
porary return of Phinuit. The fact is, I felt it to be rather too 
much of a responsibility to interfere with the conditions of con- 
trol; especially as the entry of Phinuit, in past times, had been 
usually accompanied with contortions and some slight apparent 
discomfort. oncoming of the trance is now-a-days so placid 
that I thought it best to leave well alone; but I confess that it 
would have been interesting to see whether the Phinuit person- 
ality would have reappeared, with all its original peculiarities 
unchanged.” 


These sittings have inspired Sir Oliver with some remarks 
on the apparently petty and decidedly secular interests mani- 
fested by the controls, which specially deserve quotation (Pr. 
XXIII, 196-8) : 


“ Scattered through all the sittings are innumerable instances 
of this sort of curious memory of and interest in trifles.. 
such references are the commonest of all....Granted the most 
completely spiritistic hypothesis, it would appear that the state 
after death is not a sudden plunge into a stately, dignified, and 

specially religious atmosphere. The environment, like the char- 
acter, appears to be much more like what it is here than some 
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folk imagine... - A few of the controls, when recently deceased 

(a pious old lady i in particular is in my mind), have said that 
the a a pe were more ‘ they expected; they 
have indeed expressed themselves as if a little disappointed, 
though they nearly always say that tbe surroundings are better 
than they are here. Anyhow, there appears to be no violent or 
sudden change of nature; and so anyone who has cared for 
trinkets may perhaps after a fashion care for them atill. 

“ But there must be more than that even. Objecta appear to 
serve as attractive influences, or nuclei, from which information 
may be clairvoyantly gained. . . No one expects peple to be 
wholly indifferent as to the posthumous disposal of their prop- 
erty. . . . Very well, on what scale shall we estimate property, and 

we measure its value? It is conceivable that, seen 
from another side, little personal relics may awaken memories 
more poignant than those associated with barely recollected 
stocks and shares....... 

However that may be, it is clear that the various Piper con- 
trols do not estimate the importance of property by any standard 
dependent on pounds sterling, As a variant on old lockets, old 
letters, and other rubbish, in which Phinuit seemed to take some 
interest, I once gave him a five-pound note. It was amusing to 


see how at first he tried to read it—in his usual way by applying 


it to the top of the medium’s head ;—and then on realizing the 
aort of thing it was, how he crumpled it up and flung it into a 
corner with a grunt, holding out his hand for something of in- 
terest. Needless to say, I did not share in this estimate of value, 
and, after the sitting, was careful to reacue the despised piece 
of paper from its perilous position,” 

Sir Oliver devotes a chapter in his report in Vol. XXIII 
to messages from the Myers control, with a little dash of 
Hodgson, received by him through Mrs. Piper. They corre- 
spond in general character with the Myers messages through 
other mediums, except in the point of scholarship heretofore 
noted regarding the Myers control; but they do not add 
enough to what we already have, and are to have, to justify 
giving them any of our limited space. 

He closes the report with his reasons for accepting the 
spiritistic hypothesis, mainly to the same effect as Hodgson’s 
already given—that no other hypothesis fits the facts, and 
that the spiritistic one does. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
CRO8S-CORRESPONDENCES 


Ar the cost of considerable independence of chronology, 
we now approach the very instructive and tedious subject of 
Cross-Correspondences, which has lately attracted more atten- 
tion from the 8. P. R. than any other topic. 

If Mrs. Verrall in London and Mrs. Holland in India both, 
at about the same time, write heteromatically about a subject 
that they both understand, that is probably coincidence; but 
if both write about it when but one of them understands it, 
that is probably teloteropathy; and if both write about it 
when neither understands it, and each of their respective 
writings is apparently nonsense, but both make sense when 
put together, the only obvious hypothesis is that both were 
inspired by a third mind. The term Cross-Correspondence 
has been reserved for such a phenomenon, and there are 80 
many of them, and of such quality, as apparently to eliminate 
much probability of their being mere coincidence or telo- 
teropathy between the writers. 

Yet, as with nearly everything else, it is hard to tell where 
one thing ends and the next begins—what is teloteropathy 
between the heteromatists, and what the apparent interven- 
tion of the outside intelligence. 

In the border region was a feature of my Piper sitting 
(Chapter XXVIII). Out of a perfectly clear sky came to me 
in New York on April 28, 1894, the message from G. P., to 
look out for A, who was low in his mind, and that B. was 
trying to get a place for him. On May 29th, Hodgson writes 
me, showing that the same thing had come up through the 
heteromatic writing of A.’s wife at Granada in Epain, and 
meant nothing to her or to A. 

“Dear Holt: 

Jou may be interested in the inclosed. Keep private. [This 
injunction is of course outlawed by time, but I still conceal the 
names of the parties. H.H.] and please return. I am writing 
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from my den, and haven't copy of your sitting at hand. But I 
remember that something was said at your sitting re B. and A.“ 
(Copy of Enclosure.) 

“ Dear H.[odgson] : “Grawapa, May 6, 1894. 

“Those suggestions from Geo. that I write to B. prove inter- 
esting in the light of what I first learned here: that he had been 
lamenting my silence and had been urging me to a place at 
Yale where he is. I had no notion of this move on his part 
till four days ago when I received a letter telling me. Of course 
nothing came of it, but anything less known than that cannot 
be imagined. The message came once earlier thro’ [his wife. 
H. H.], to whom George wrote it [heteromatically. H.-H. J. George 
never heard of B. nor saw him, nor did we ever of B. to 
Geo. or Phinuit. I wrote about this to Professor Sidgwick (who 
had written me a letter, forwarded hither, apropos of a line I 
wrote to Journal abt. Bashworth’s letter). Of course I don’t 
want mention made of the effort of B. to get me the Yale place. 
What Geo. said was to write to B.; he is a good friend of yours 
[i.6., the writer, A. H. H.]. 

All send kind messages. Yrs. ever, * A——.” 

Being intensely busy, and not as much interested in the 
matter as later experiences have made me, I did not at the 
moment catch the full purport of Hodgson's letter, or write 
him till June 5th, and did not keep any copy that I can find 
of my letter. He wrote me on the 8th: 

“Dear Holt: 

“ Thanks for yours of June 5th, with return of A.’s letter. I 
knew nothing whatever of the circumstances connected with B., 
sete, so far as I can tell by eross-questioning, did Mra. 

iper. 

And I, the present scribe, certainly did not. A. did not. 
B. alone did, with whatever persons he may have approached 
on the matter, and Mrs. Piper had presumably never seen 
one of the group. So where did Mrs. Piper and Mrs. A. get 
it? Either they got it teloteropathically from one of those 
persons, or George Pelham himself told me of it through 
her organism in New York, and four days later was working 
it into a cross-correspondence through Mrs. A. in Spain. At 
first blush the former seems easier; and I am not sure but 
that it does on reflection. 

So I wrote a year or more before I revised these proofs. 
I don’t think so now—my judgment is about balanced. 

Hodgson’s letter continues: 
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“T never knew of any B. connected with Yale. When B. was 
first mentioned at the sitting, I had a vague notion that some 
B. or other had gone to England or France as United States 
consul. I also knew the name of —— —— B. [a celebrated 
author. H. H.], and met her after she became Mrs. C. two or 
three years ago, 

“On questioning Mrs. Piper, which I did by referring to 
books first, I found that she remembered the name of ———— B. 
when I mentioned it, and connected it in some way with [a 
certain book. H. H.], which was widely circulated some years ago. 
This was the B. that she seemed to know anything 
about.. “ Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) R. Honoson.” 

This was a very simple eross- correspondence, and has the 
strength proper to simplicity. There are many famous ones 
—famous in a small circle, if that’s not too Hibernian— 
which are not so simple, which in fact are so complex as to 
make the analysis of them sometimes very tedious reading, 
and the conclusions occasionally a little far-fetched. But 
unquestionably they do contain stray indications of something 
for which there has not yet been found any other hypothesis 
go appropriate as that of an additional intelligence behind 
those of the heteromatists. 

Mr. Piddington says (Pr. XVIII, 294-6) : 


Under the Peregrinations of Nelly,“ reference has been 
made to two instances where Nelly has claimed to have influ- 
enced the phenomena of two other mediums: Mrs. Piper and 
‘ Miss Rawson.’ In one case the claim was not substantiated, 
in the other there was an undoubted correspondence. These in- 
cidenta were treated as peregrinations because Nelly professed to 
have visited and directly controlled the mediums; but there are 

a few other instances of apparent concordance between the 
8 of Mra. Thompson and those of Miss Rawson 
and the automatic writing of the lady whom I call Mrs. Scott, of 
which the prima facie explanation is either that Mrs. Thompson 
in trance becomes aware of the content of their automatic speech 
or script, or that one and the same control has conveyed similar 
communications through two different mediums. No psychical 
excursion’ on the part of Nelly seems involved. So far was I 
(except in one case) from suspecting that these correspondences 
had that it was more or less by accident that I dis- 
covered them in the summer and autumn of 1903.... Miss Raw- 
son is not a profeasional medium, nor has she consented, like 
Mrs. Thompson, to submit her phenomena to any strict investi- 
gation....The séances were held in the dark... 

„Mrs. Scott is a member of the Society who has for some 
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years past done a good deal of automatic writing, and between 
her acript and Mrs. Verrall’s there have been some interesting 
and fairly numerous correspondences. ...... 


“T give first 


some similar trance-utterances by Miss Rawson, 


who was es in the south of France, and — Thompson. 


Rawson. 
* (1) Dec. 22, 1900. 
"A 75 speaking for and 
0 
4% He knows his wife is 
preparing memorials,’ 


Jan. 11, 1901. 

(H. H. controlling directly.) 

“ Tell my friend Myers to 
tell my wife not to put in the 
whole of the last chapters of 
the book she i — oe ie 
will know the passages she 
feels doubtful about. Tell 
him it is really I who am 
here.“ 


(2) Jan. 23, 1901. 
“H. 8. controlling directly: 
“¢T have not seen my dear 
friend Myers yet, but I am 
more thankful than I can say 
that he has come here, The 
circle above has been wait- 
ing for him, and will with 

great joy welcome him.’ 


“ (8) Jan. 26, 1901. 
“A consol set speaking of F. 


«t He bas sent a message 
to the other side (Mrs. T.) 
but came here himself. 


spoken, a soi-disant Myers 
control had communicated.] 


Mrs, THompson. 
(1) Jan. 11, 1901. 

“ Mr. D. control ‘speaking of 

idgwick: 

He says: Eleanor might 
remember, because she.” 
He... Eleanor’s writing his 
Life. He doesn’t want her 
to make him “ a glorious per- 
sonage.” Tou're to give her 
that message, He said: El- 
eanor has gone abroad to pre- 
pare my Life.’ 

“ Before the Mr. D. control 
spoke, a control that pur- 
ported to be Henry Sidg- 
vish vas af appeared for the 


s tS) To 21, 1901. 
H. 8 8. controlling directly: 
“t Hea (ie, F. W. H. 
Myers) not with me. Hes 

not within range at all’ 
“ Written during séance: H. 


script: 

4% dont think Myers is 
here, or we should see him 
before the 8th, as E. G. told 
me [Mr. D. was waiting for 


I haven't 


haven't.“ 

H. 8. acript, written Jan. 
Myers says cer- 

Nini go. Myers says better 

go, go out of town. Not now, 

not now, the day not here, 

“<H, S. [scrawl]. 
Mvyxns,’” 
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Mr. Piddington devotes several pages to discussing this 
eross- correspondence, from which I have omitted several para- 
graphs. They are well worth the attention of the special 
student, but, like almost all that relates to cross-correspond- 
ence (as I shall farther illustrate later), would be too much 
of a tax on the patience of the general reader—as they cer- 
tainly are on mine. 

Here is a simple one with a special point of interest at the 
end (Pr. XVIII, 302-4) : 


Sitting of January 8th, 1901. 


„Present: Mrs. Scott. 

“The following was spoken by Nelly after the removal of the 
screen which had previously concealed the sitter, 

„Geoffrey [Scott. H.H.] says he wrote through his rags 


hand, and said he’d rather not come when you're here, Mr. Pid- 
dington. Mrs. Scott wouldn't tell you that; she wouldn’t like to. 
(To Mre. Scott) Mr. Piddington will excuse you....... * 


Bitting of January 11th, 1901. Sitters: Mr. and Mrs. Percival. 


88 Sar eet Mr. Gurney did write a long message. Mra. 

Scott received a long message for you from Mr. Gurney......- i 

“On January 12th, 1901, I sent a copy of these words to Mrs. 
Scott, and her reply, dated January 12th [1901], was as follows: — 
iar Some time ago I had a very urgent message from both 
Mr. Gurney and my son, telling me the latter could not “sit” 
i.e., control at a sitting] with you; but I felt it best to disregard 
t. Iam glad I did, for it is interesting that it should have been 
verified in this way.’ 
Mrs. Scott wrote to me on July 17th, 1908, as follows: 
ge a On the day I received the message I went out hunt- 
ing, starting early, probably about 9 a.m., and returning about 
3.45. J changed my habit and came down rather tired to the 
drawing-room, where I sat down by the fire with a book to wait 
for tea. I had a strong impulse to write almost directly, and I 
took a scrap of paper and tried the experiment without leaving 
my chair, The result was the message I sent you.’ 

OTE.— I venture to direct the attention of a certain Con- 
tinental school of psycho-physiologists to the fact that we pro- 
duce here in England a fox-hunting type of automatic writer. 
Fox-hunting must in future, I suppose, be added to their lengthy 
list of notes of degeneracy.] ” 


Mrs. Verrall, in her account of her own script which we 
have followed in Pr. XX, introduces the subject of crosse- 
correspondence at p. 205. She leaves her experiences—largely 
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experimental—with “Mrs. Holland” for separate treatment, 
and in the paper now under discussion confines herself to more 
spontaneous experiences with Mrs. Archdale, Mrs. Thompson, 
Mrs. Piper, and Mrs. Forbes. The evidence for cross-corre- 
spondence is good, but to anybody but the close student—a 
closer one, I confess, than I am in this immediate connection 
—the accounts are uninteresting and even tedious. I hope my 
selections and summaries will not put you to sleep propor- 
tionally as often as the originals did me, and if you are read- 
ing merely for general results, without contemplating close 
study, I advise you to skip what is left of the topic after your 
first nap. 

Among the most interesting samples are probably the fol- 
lowing. Mrs. Verrall says (Pr. XX, 222-4): 

“On August 28th, 1901, the script began: ‘Signa sigillo. 
Conifera arbos [arbor f may in horto iam insita omina sibimet 
ostendit? [Sign with the . The fir tree that has already been 
planted in the garden gives its own portent.] The script was 
signed with a scrawl and three drawings representing a sword, 
a suspended bugle and a pair of scissors. ,.. A suspended bugle 
surmounted by a crown is the badge of the regiment to which 
Talbot Forbes [a deceased son of Mrs. Forbes. H. H.] belonged. 

Of this Mrs. Verrall knew nothing. H.H.] Mrs. Forbes has in 

er garden four or five small fir-trees grown from seed sent to 
her from abroad by ber son; these are called by her Talbot's 
trees. This fact was entirely unknown to me. On August 28th 
Mrs. Forbes’ script contained the statement, purporting to come 
from her son, that he was looking for a sensitive who wrote 
automatically, in order that he might obtain corroboration for 
her own writing, and it concluded with the remark that he must 
now leave her in order to join E. G. [Edmund Gurney i] in con- 
trolling the sensitive. The hour of her writing on August 28th 
does not appear, but as she usually writes early in the day and 
as mine of the same date was at 10.30 P.., it is probable that 
hers preceded mine....... 

ef orE.—I knew nothing at the time when my script was 
produced of the surroundings or tastes of Mrs. Forbes. It was 
only in April, 1902, that I found her garden was full of associa- 
tions with her son.] ” 

This approaches very near to a cross-correspondence. Mrs. 
Forbes’ control wrote, April 10, 1903 (Pr. XX, 254): 

“© Will you be sgo good as to write—to arrive to-morrow—to tell 


Mrs. Verrall our letter must be read with one word corrected 
which means more. E. G....A grower of flowers one year will 
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be sower of seed Send this message. Edmund writes for H. to 
ask you to say it will be far less difficult to read the sense if the 
younger Verrall writes with Planchette....Mrs. Verrall can be 
sure of thie—Sit on Sunday—Mother, daughter yourself. On 
April 11th: ‘ Our word was not Verrall—Helen Verrall she would 
see with—would she sit.“ 


Mrs. Verrall wrote (Pr. XX, 254): 


I read the above script to my daughter, and she at once said 
that the message could be explained by a fact in her recent ex- 
perience. She had been staying from March 25th to April 2nd 
with a friend who is a professional gardener, and during her 
visit there was much discussion over a suggestion of her friend’s 
new head man that certain planta should be grown from seed 
which hitherto had been raised from cuttings. The new man 
was particularly skilled in raising plants from seed. My daugh- 
ter, who is very familiar with the methods of her gardener 
friend, was much interested in the discussion; and she at once 
recognized a reference to this subject in the phrase ‘a grower 
of flowers one year will be sower of seed.’ 

“The above facts were entirely unknown to me, and Mrs. 
Forbes had no knowledge of my daughters movements or that 
she had any horticultural friend.” 


The following (Pr. XX, 260) had other matter with it 
which led Mrs. Verrall to say, with her extreme candor: 
“This is too vague to be useful.” To me it seemed very 
different. 

“On August 18th, 12 Mrs. Forbes had two messages for me 
at the beginning and end of the morning: 10 AM., Great sym- 
pathy for our friends... Death... . 


“A friend of mine, unknown to Mrs. Forbes, was very seri- 
ously ill at the time and died ten days later.” 


Here is a plain cross-correspondence; the particulars are 
given in Pr. XX, 264-6, and summed up by Mrs. Verrall thus: 


“Tt will be seen that Mrs. Forbes’ script of January 5th began 
a message of consolation to her, which was left incomplete; it 
suggested that I had some answer to send, and that unless I 
Were communicated with something would be lost. Mrs. Forbes 
did not communicate with me at once, and on January 12th ber 
script plainly told her to ask for a particular piece of my script. 
The piece of my script so asked for contained a remark about 
consolation for sorrow, 8 to me, but explained, as 

in my script, seven days after its reception.” 


Here is some more: Miss Johnson says (Pr. XXI, 222): 
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“There is a certain resemblance between the descriptions of 
their own attitude given by the controls through both sensitives. 
The Verrall-Myers speaks (Dec. 29th, 1903) of the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness; the Holland-Myers (Jan 5th, 1904) of 
words said, shouted, sung to the wind, and again (on Jan. 
1904) of one wailing as the wind wails, wordless and unheeded. 
The Holland-Myers (Jan. 6th, 1904) refers to the miasionary 
spirit longing to speak to the souls in prison; the Verrall-Myers, 
in a very obscure passage (Feb. 2nd, 1904), to slaves in prison, 


“ Further, the Verrall-Myers remarks (Dee, 27, 1908) : Comes 
the message, but is not understanded of any’; and the Holland- 
2 (on Jan. 25th, 1904) expresses his bitter disappointment 
that the message, on which apparently so much effort had been 
spent, had not made any real impression on his friends. 

“This is strikingly appropriate, since, as a matter of fact, it 
was not until October, 1905, that any correspondence was dis- 
covered between the two series of scripts, while the minor re- 
semblances were not observed till I was preparing this report for 
publication.” 


Mies Johnson thus admirably expresses a fundamental dif- 
ficulty regarding all alleged communication from the dead, 
the first point of which I have already made (Pr. XXI, 
376-7) : 


Events in the present are either known to some living person, 
in which case we could not exclude his telepathic agency; or 
they are unknown to any living person, in which case it would be 
difficult or impossible to prove that they had occurred. 

“ Now, granted the possibility of communication, it may be 
supposed that within the last few years there have been trying to 
communicate with us a certain group of persons who are suffi- 
ciently well instructed to know all the objections that reasonable 
skeptics have urged against the previous evidence, and sufficiently 
intelligent to realize to the full all the force of these objections. 
It may be supposed that these persons have invented a new plan, 
—the plan of crogs-correspondences,—to meet the skeptics’ ob- 
jections. There is no doubt that the cross-correspondences are a 
characteristic element in the scripts that we have been collecting 
in the last few years,—the scripts of Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Forbes, 
Mrs. Holland, and, still more recently, Mrs. Piper. And the im- 
portant point is that the element is a new one. We have reason 
to believe, as I have shown above, that the idea of making a state- 
ment in one script complementary of a statement in another had 
not occurred to Mr. Myers in his life-time, for there is no refer- 
ence to it in any of his written utterances on the subject that I 
have been able to discover. Also, it seems to me almost certain 
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that if he had thought of it during hie life-time, I should have 
heard of it while helping him in the publication of Human Per- 
sonality, or he would have mentioned it to some of his friends and 
colleagues in the S. P. R Neither did thoee who have been inves- 
tigating automatic script since his death invent this plan, if plan 
it be. It was not the automatists that detected it, but a student of 
the ecripts; it has every appearance of being an element imported 
from outside; it suggests an independent invention, an active 
intelligence constantly at work in the present, not a mere echo 
or remnant of individualities of the past.” 


Miss Johnson makes a good argument for croas-correspond- 
ences in the following considerations, which she states some- 
what more at length. The heteromatists wished to guard 
against thought-transference and identical knowledge of ex- 
ceptional facts between themselves. In the script there are 
many passages from the control expressing this desideratum. 
These passages are thickest in connection with the passages 
indicating cross-correspondence. Now as these passages could 
not be distinguished by the heteromatists themselves before 
they were compared, the heteromatists could not have con- 
centrated around them the cautionary matter regarding tele- 
pathy, ete. That concentration of the cautionary matter is 
too marked to have been placed there by chance; it could not 
have been placed there by the heteromatists, as they did not 
at the time know what the evidential passages were: go it 
must have been placed there by intelligence outside of the 
heteromatists, and the only such intelligence within reach or 
conjecture was that of the controls. 

In the following the atage was set for an entirely new drama. 
As in quoting Miss Johnson, I will prefix Mr. Piddington’s 
initial to his comments. O. J. L. is Sir Oliver Lodge; P. is 
Mr. Piddington. 


Sitting with Mrs. Piper, November 15. 1906. (Pr. XXII, if.) 


(Present: O. J. L. and Lady Lodge.) 

“ (Hodgson communicating.) ‘I am Hodgson.“ O. J. L.: 
Glad to see you at last.’ H.: Hello Lodge. I am not dead as 
some might suppose. I am very much alive.’ [This i > Hodgson 
to the life. H. H.] O. J. L.: Good, I expect so... Speak 
to me” O. J. L.: Are you interested 6 
ence? Could you send something to other communicators?’ 
H.: ‘I am very, and think it the very best thing.“ O. J, L.: 
Could you send one now to one of the mediums?’ H.: ‘I will 
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go to Mrs. Holland.’ i Hodgson never personally knew any- 
thing about Mra. Holland; but J. G. P. in the spring of 1906 
had mentioned her name to the Piper-Hodgson more than once 
at sittings in Boston.] O. J. L.: What will you send?’ H.: 
‘St. Paul’ O. J. L.; That is a good idea? H. St. Paul. I 
will give it to her at once... (After an interval.) O. J. L.: 
Do you remember what you were going to say to Mrs. Holland!’ 
H.: “St. Paul.“ O. J. L.: Yes, quite right’ H.: ‘I will go at 
once. 

“[P.] St. Paul’ did not appear in Mrs, Holland’s script. 
There are, however, in the script of Miss Verrall two passages 
worth considering in this connection. .. . The script of Jan. 12 
‘opens with a sentence in Latin, and ‘then totally unconnected 
with it follow these words; ‘the name is not right robbing Peter 
to pay —— Paul? sanctus nomine quod efficit nil continens 
petatur subveniet.’ The script of Feb. 26 reads as follows: 

«you have not understood about Paul ask Lodge. quibus 
eruditia advocatis rem explicabis non nisi ad unam normam 
refers hoc satis alia vana....... 

“The Latin words in the script of Jan. 12 I interpret thus: 
Holy in name (i. e., with the title of saint) what she (or, he) is 
doing is of no use (i. e., by itself). Let the point (continens) be 
looked for; it will help? The Latin words of Feb. 26 I translate: 
— By calling to your aid what learned men will you explain the 
matter? (You will not explain it) unless you refer it to one 
standard. This is enough; more is useless.’ 

“ [Nore.—Or, if quibus is treated as a relative instead of 
as an interrogative, the words would mean: ‘when you have 
called these learned persons to your aid J. 

“Tf we take these two passages to refer to the experiment 
arranged on Nov. 15, it will be seen that the name Paul is given; 
and that ‘ Lodge’ is "correctly indicated as the person to explain 
about the name Paul. Miss Verrall never did apply to Sir Oliver 
Lodge as directed; and it was not until September, 1907, that 
the interpretation given above struck me. 

have said that St. Paul’ did not appear in Mrs. Holland’s 
script, but her script of Dec. 31, 1906, suggests an approach to 
the name of St. Paul, and also suggests an explanation of the 
words in Miss Verrall’s script of Jan, 12, the name is not right 
robbing Peter to pay—Paul.’ I transcribe the first half only of 
this script of Dec. 81, 1906, the second half having no connection 
with the first: 0 

“TI Peter I, 16. [‘ Moreover I will endeavor that ye may be 
able after my decease to have these things always in remem- 
brance.’] This witness is true — It is now time that the 
shadow should be lifted from your spirit. ‘ Let patience have her 
perfect work ’— This ia a faithful saying ’— 

P.] This witness etc. is not, I believe, a textual quotation, 
but is reminiscent of several passages in the writings of St. 
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John. Let patience etc. is a quotation from the Epistle of St. 
James. This is a faithful saying occurs at least three times in 
St. Paul's Epistles. ... If we suppose that the scribe was aiming 
at getting ‘St. Paul’ expressed, it looks as if he felt his way 
towards the name or notion of St. Paul by quoting first from 
St. Peter, next from St. John, then from St. James and finally 
from St. Paul. I do not mean that I think the process was thus 
deliberately involved, but that the scribe (whoever or whatever 
that may be) did the best he could. A long way round may per- 
haps be the only way there. I further suggest that the scribe 
having got so far could not proceed to get the name ‘ St. Paul’ 
written, and so had to content himself with a quotation from 
his writings. 

“ Now, in the light of this interpretation, the words in Miss 
Verrall’s script of January 12, the name is not right robbing 
Peter to pay—Paul,’ are suggestive.” 

[P.] The words nisi ad unam normam refers in Miss Ver- 
rall’a script of Feb. 26 may, perhaps, have been intended to mean 
that unlees there was one person in touch with all the automatists 
concerned in these experiments, the point would be missed in 
many instances; or in other words, that a central exchange was 
necessary. In this case I was, so to speak, at the central office, 
but though I was receiving Miss Verrall’s script, and though Sir 
Oliver Lodge sent me a copy of his record of the sitting of Nov. 
15, I was not receiving a copy of Mrs. Holland’s script; and until 
I did receive a copy of it the significance of Miss Verrall’s scripta 
of Jan. 12 and Feb. 26 naturally escaped me. If then the words 
nisi ad unam normam refers can bear such an interpretation aa I 
588 to place on them, they were neither otiose nor mere 
padding. 

“ Most readers who have had the patience to follow me so far 
will, I fear, at this point form the opinion that all this may be 
more or less ingenious rubbish, but that it is certainly rubbish, 
Had our experiments produced no coincidences less problematical 
than this one, I should heartily agree; but there have been cor- 
respondences of. the most definite character, and not only that, 
but in the production of them there is evidence both of intelli- 
gent direction and ingenuity. I care not to whom that intelli- 
gence be attributed; but that intelligence and acuta intelligence 
lie behind the phenomena I stoutly maintain. And if this be 
once admitted no excuse need be offered for trying to place upon 
them interpretations which otherwise would be over-subtle.” 


The illustration just given, compared with the average of 
those in Mr. Piddington’s report, is as simple as the alphabet 
compared with Browning’s Sordello. I presume that the 
normal reader may be well content to have me refer the 
exceptional reader for farther information to the original 
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reports. Pr. XXII, like Pr. XX, is entirely devoted to an 
examination of crosa-correspondences, and large parts of neigh- 
boring volumes are devoted to discussion of them. To any- 
body at all acquainted with the volumes, these facta will indi- 
cate the almost dominating interest that the subject has had 
during the last few years for the active members of the 
Society. Probably there is nothing else in the Society’s pub- 
lications, and there are not many things anywhere, showing 
as devoted and patient study (and, it may be added, as wide, 
accurate, and graceful scholarship) as the three reports of 
Mrs. Verrall, Miss Johnson, and Mr. Piddington and Mrs. 
Sidgwick. But the very devotion and patience they called 
for involved a large part of them being, as before intimated, 
very dreary reading for anybody but the initiate and the 
enthusiast. Even while presuming to write on the general 
subject, I am shameless enough to confess that I have not 
thought it worth while for my purposes to master all the 
details of this part of it. And still leas do I think it worth 
while to attempt to give my readers an adequate idea of its 
intricacies. A typical case would drive the average reader to 
cold bandages for the head and a hot bath for the feet, and 
there is one—rather more than typical—in which Mr. Pid- 
dington finds evidence of cross-correspondence between no 
less than seven people, the performance of any one of whom 
meant nothing to the performer or anybody else except in 
connection with one or more of the others, the inference 
being, of course, that a single intelligence from outside con- 
trolled them all. 

As perhaps already intimated, the effect on me of these 
terribly labored topics (how labored, I wish the reader would 
learn for“ thonself” through the Proceedings) is that they 
are far more open to the telepathic and teloteropathic ex- 
planation than the simple and wonderfully vraisemblant and 
dramatic utterances of innumerable alleged controls, princi- 
pally through Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Thompson, and entirely 
independently of any experiments by sitters for cross-corre- 
spondence, or anything else but natural conversation. 

Podmore’s change of attitude in the last book before his 
most regrettable death, was perhaps most clearly marked in his 
attitude regarding croas-correspondences. I refer you to the 
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chapters on them and “'The Most Recent Evidence” in The 
Newer Spiritualism, as a better summary than I would be apt 
to give, even had I the space. He had the patience and 
training to go into them more thoroughly than I have, and 
does his best to explode them. Nevertheless, he says (Newer 
Spiritualism, p. 225): 


We are forced to remember at every step that we have to 
deal with an actor whose mimicry is as subtle as it is un- 
scrupulous. Again, we cannot base our faith on the relation of 
intimate * known to no one but ourselves and the dead, 
for we can rece no certain limits on the mysterious agency of 
telepathy. The only evidence that can satiety us of the survival 
of an active and individual 3 ig evidence of the pres- 
ent activity of such an in oe Within the last few 
some grounds have appeared for hoping that traces of su 
telligent action had been found.” 


The reading of the investigations in Pr. XX, XXI, XXII, 
and XXIV is in itself a small classical education. But the 
limits do not admit more of it here. I cannot close, however, 
without giving one less classical piece of edification from one 
of Mrs. Verrall’s reports of Mrs. Piper (Pr. XXIV, 79): 


“There are .. cases . . where the normal knowledge of Mrs. 
Piper seems to have entered into the statements of the trance- 
orge E Thus on April 6th Mr. Dorr asked the controls, 

both Hodgson and Myers being t: ‘Do you understand 
—.— ‘Pilgrim Fathers means?’ To this came the amazing an- 
‘Something about birds or turkeys.’ The explanation 
—— later to Mr. Dorr, and was by him explained to the 
trance-personalities on April 22nd: ‘I have just discovered the 
association in R. H.’s mind between turkeys and pilgrims, that 
made the Light write the one when I spoke of the other—Pilgrim 
Fathers, Fast Day, Thanksgiving and Turkey.“ 


— — 


CHAPTER XLVII 
THE PIPER-MYERS AND THE CLASSICS 


AFTER all the talk in May and June, 1907 (Pr. XXIII), 
about the necessity of Myers getting farther away from 
earthly associations, he had a very vigorous campaign well 
on into 1909, with Mr. George B. Dorr of Boston, one of the 
vice-presidents of the 8, P. R. It occurred to Mr. Dorr to test 
the Piper-Myers’ knowledge of classical literature. Mr. Dorr 
knew no more of it than the average Harvard man, possibly 
less, as he had turned from the classics to other subjects early 
in his course, and Mrs, Piper certainly knew no more than 
Mr. Dorr did. 

The result of the experiment proved, or at least was thought 
by Mrs. Verrall and other good judges to prove, that though 
the Piper-Myers never spoke in Latin and Greek, as the 
Verrall-Myers often did, it was really familiar with the whole 
range of classical literature. 

Many cross-correspondences also were developed, especially 
with Mrs. Verrall’s script. 

The evidence for all this, as edited by Mr. Piddington and 
others, takes up over two hundred and sixty pages in Pr. 
Part LX, Vol. XXIV, and is most of it as tough reading as 
one could desire. I give probably enough to more than meet 
(I intend that split infinitive, and occasional others, if you 
please) the requirements of the reader who is not a specialist, 
and a devoted one at that. 

I give a faint indication of the famous (if anything can 
be famous in a small circle) Lethe incident, which the ever 
cautious Podmore (The Newer Spiritualism, p. 255), regards 
as the “one case . . . which may be held to furnish perhaps 
the clearest and most direct evidence yet obtained for the 
spiritualistic hypothesis”; but he adds: “Another case, in 
which the coincidences are equally striking, may be set against 
this as pofhting, with perhaps even greater emphasis, to a 
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naturalistic interpretation of the whole series of cross-cor- 
respondences.“ 

On March 23, 1908, Mr. Dorr, at a sitting with Mrs. Piper 
in Boston, asked the Myers control: “ What does the word 
Lethe suggest to you?” As Mr. Piddington says (Pr. XXIV, 
86): 


“The answers given were in part, though not by any means, 
as Mr. Dorr supposed, wholly confused; and Mr. Dorr, who evi- 
dently thought that the frequent change of subject had by put- 
ting an undue strain on the attention of the trance-personalities 
conduced to the confusion, apologized for having sprung a new 
question upon Myers at the end of a fatiguing sitting... . The 
various references to the question about Lethe which were made 
at Mr. Dorr’s aay to the reader, unless he should happen to 
hit on the clue to the puzzle... will doubtless seem to be little if 
any better than a farrago of nonsense. It may, therefore, help 
him to work his way through them without too much impatience, 
if I first assure him that they contain an unusually complete 
and relevant, though very far from obvious, answer to the ques- 
tion put by Mr. Dorr.” 


I give an extract from the report of the sittings (Pr. 
XXIV, 87f.), to show the sort of material Mr. Piddington 
had to search. The report gives only the initials of the sitter, 
Mr. Dorr, not those of the communicator—or control. But 
clearness seems promoted by giving them, so I venture to 
attempt it. 


“G, B. D.: Now shall * “kmo a question? What Ane the 
word “ Lethe” suggest to y (Myers communicating) ‘ Leaf. 
let! G. B. D.: fe, Seabee? (G. B. D. spells word.) M.; 
‘Lethe. Do you refer to one of my poems, Lethe (A word 
was then written, which G. B. D. could not decipher with cer- 
tainty, but which he took to be “ Tliad.”) G. B. D.: No, it does 
not refer especially to anything in the Tliad, but it belongs to the 
old mythology.’ M.: Tes, yes, ah yes. I was thinking about 
my biography—you referred to biography—auto—you confused 
me a little? [G. B. D. had just before asked two questions based 
on two different passages in the autobiographical portions of 
F. W. H. Myers's Fragments of Prose and Poetry. e second 
8 might have been partially answered by a reference to 

mers Odyssey. Note by J. G. on G. B. D.: ‘ Yea, it was a 
sudden break. I had not meant to bring the autobiography up 
just then.“ M.: Winds. G. B. D.: ‘Do not hurry on it. See 
if the sound recalls anything to you, and whether you can tell me 
where it was— M. (Interrupting): ‘Greece’ G. B. D.: ‘I will 
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give you a clue. It was in the same region with the Styx’ M.: 
Olympus. Greece Troy and all. Winds were all and 
appear and-— to destroy and he saved them by taking them 
across the river.“ G. B. D.: These last words are not clear to 
me.“ M.: ‘ he saves them by taking them across River— Athens 
It ie ali clear. Do you remember Cavef’ G. B. D.: ‘I think 
you are confused about this. I ought to have waited until an- 
other day to bring it up, when the Light was fresh. It was a 
water, not a wind, and it was in Hades, = thong the Styx was and 
the Elysian fields. Do you recall it now?’ M.: ‘Lethe. Shore 
—of course I do. Lethe Hades beautiful river—Lethe. Un- 
derground.— What is the matter that I do not hear better? Is 
a lack of Light? [i. s., strength or lucidity in the medium. H.H. 4 
I think itis... „I think that is what is the trouble, what makes it 
difficult.“ (The script has now become obscure and faint.) 
G. B. D.: Anything more that comes to you, say in the waking- 
stage.’ [As Mre. Piper comes out of trance, she utters more or 
leas * words referring to matters in the trance. H. H.] 
M.: Remember, friend, this is exhausting work —er- 


„M.: Fish Mermaid Saturn Hero Olympus (Then fol- 
lowed a word which was written down as ‘pavia? In response 
to Mr. Dorr’s requests the word was whispered several times, but 
never distinctly enough to be caught with certainty.) Sybil 

Olympus—water—Lethe—delighted—sad—lovely—mate— Put 
them all together. (This was followed by inarticulate whisper- 
ing.) Entwine love—beautiful shores—Ask him if he cannot 
hear me. Muses—I wrote “church” long ago [see Pr. XXII, 
44]. Olympus.——There’s Mercury—Love—He has drawn a 
cross with ivy over it. Pharaoh's da daughter came out of the 
water—Warm—sunlit—love. Lime —heart—sword—arrow 


“tT shot an arrow through the air 
And it fell I know not where.’ 


“ (Mrs, Piper then puts her hands up before her face, palms 
outwards, as though warding something off, but amilingly like a 
child in play.) ‘Oh! point it the other way!’ G. B. D.: ‘Whom 
do you seel? Mrs. P.: Lady.—I want to say that the walls came 
out, and in the air was a lady who had no clothes on; and in her 
hand she had a hoop and two pointed things, and she pulled a 
string, and she pointed it straight at me, and I thought it would 
hit me in the eye. And Mr. Myers put his hand sa aip 27 stopped 
her. mee of the hoop 


Bo the first of twenty-one sittings filled with similar 
allusions which cover references to about all the passages in 
classical literature suggested by Lethe. Out of many pages 
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of such material as this, Mr. Piddington extracted evidence 
that the writing contained abundant proof that the Myers 
control was, as Myers was in life, familiar with virtually all 
that literature. Now Mrs. Piper, as already explained, know- 
ing virtually none of it, and Mr. Dorr very little, the only 
apparent source for the knowledge manifested was the sur- 
viving spirit of Myers. It takes nearly sixty pages of reports 
of sittings, and comments, to work this out, but the demon- 
stration when reached seems satisfactory. 

There are several similar topics worked out in the same 
way. 

As still further showing the sort of material that of late 
has been absorbing the attention of the leading members of the 
8. P. R., I quote from a paper by Mrs. Sidgwick, ex-President 
of the S. P. R., widow of Professor Henry Sidgwick. She 
ia giving extracts from the reports of Mr. Dorr’s sittings 
with Mrs. Piper. She saya (Pr. XXIV, 170f.): 


“TI chose these purposely on account of their familiarity. 
[The Piper-Hodgson] was unable to translate either during the 
sitting, but memorized them, the veni vidi vici sentence espe- 
2 to take away with him and work over. In the sitting of 
the 9th he aske me to repeat them and says that he has brought 
Myers to help in their translation....... 
ina is the record of part of the sitting of March 

1 
(Hodgson communicating.) Hello George. I brought a 
to help out; will you kindly repeat that Latin for met? G. B.D. 

Veni, vidi, vici.“ H.: Once more, and again repeat in Latin. 
(G. B. D. repeats several times over very slowly.) I understand. 
I CA—I 5 me think George —I came I saw—once more. 
(G. B. D. repeats again.) Iconquered.' G. B. D.: Right. 

H.: ‘ Righ t—good. Now let me have your other.’ G. B. D.: 
‘ The other Latin!“ H.: Yes, Myers is here helping me. (G. B. 
D. repeats ‘Arma virumque cano.’) Very slowly. (G. B. D. re- 
posi aunis vay slowly.) I sing exile.’ G. B. D.: Is that word 
(Hand makes gesture of assent after pausing a moment 

HN ia > ‘though towarda an invisible personality in the 
room.) H.: I sing of the feats—Myers said it, who by fate—I 
ren sage etc.’ G. B. D.: ‘Is that “I forget 1 H.: Ex- 

but “I sing of the feats of the exile,” etc., etc.—exile. 
T seems to come in here as a help to Hodgson. H. H. 

6 cannot get it exactly but if we can give you enough to make 
it clear that we understand that is the best we can do possibly.“ 
G. B. D.: ‘Good. Don’t attempt to translate, but let me have 
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what memories you can? [R. referring to H. H.-H.] ‘He is 
glad you understand. He says Say to our N friend, Troy. 
(Letters not read at first, and son not taken. Letters rewritten 
over and over again until clear H. nt H. H.] Troy. PII 
A And arma G. B. D.: at D.: ‘ The word Troy?’ H.: 


U 
and Troy?’ H.: Tes. G. B. D. 15 Hodgson pies r 
Had he better attempt any more H.: Les.“ G. B. D.: Who 
was exiled? (A word written which it was e to read.) 
What is that word?’ [This was not answered, and 2 attempt 
was made at the 8 to repeat the N Juno 
JUNO’ d. B. D.: ‘Who was Juno?’ H.: (Brief word not 
read.) ‘god’ G. B. D.: ‘What did Juno do with regard to 
Troy and exile?’ H.: E Redemned [sic]. It is dificult to ex- 
press but (Pause) Teusis—as he was—S—wandered and thought 
he was lost.“ G. B. D.: What was your last word?’ H.: Lost. 
Do you get my idea Juno saved—saved him. (Word follows 
which is the same as word not read previously, and which again 
cannot be read but which looks like Tarius. N ote by G. B. 2.) 
He came to the shores of Italy—shores N G. B. D 
„Shores! H.: Tes Italy—— —— —— I sing of the arms 
and the feats of the exile who by fate was etc., etc. No more.“ 
G. B. D.: That is alli’? H.: Tes it is all you gave me. But I 
remember more. G. B. D.: Will you give me what more you 
remember?’ H.: Tes. I remember the incident of Juno—in- 
cident— G. B. D.: What is that word?’ H.: Incident—and 
her saving’ (Same name not read before is here repeated, and 
apparently quite clearly written.) G. B. D.: ‘I can’t get it.’ 
(Tries different readings.) H.: Not quite G. B. D.: Means 
name H.: Tes Exile.“ G. B. D.: ‘Can you remember any 
names to tell me?’ R.: Name several and he will tell you 
which one it was.“ G. B. D.: Can he give me the name of the 
exile himself, or of the poem!’ H.: Enoid. [Letter here tran- 
scribed as o is not clear.] Eid—I did not get all the W in 
Eiod—Einid—not quite but near enough. Eind? G. D.: 
‘ Oan you give me the name of the poet?’ H: (ae 705 1 
understand. No, I can’t think at the moment—Pronounce it for 
me Einid? G. B. D.: Aeneid” H.: Les. Eiane. (G. B. D. 
spells it over.) Aenid. (G. B. D. repeats name again.) I re- 
member it so well.“ G. B. D.: Tell Myers he translated it. Ask 
him for the name of the poet i [Myers seems to 2 BEE H. H.] 
‘Blind [Thie seems a suggestion of Homer. H. H.] I am not 
blind or deaf but I hear with difficulty” G. B. D.: ‘What will 
you try to take to England?’ 11 6., 177 a cross-correspondence * 
a medium there. H.-H.] [Recto ‘Give him a message. He 
has taken “face in flame. TROY Exile.“ G. B. D.: Take as 
synonym for 8 you know what synonym means!’ M.: 
Les indeed.“ G. B. D.: The city in flames. Saved by Juno.’ 
(G. B. D. here repeats over slowly what Myers undertakes to take 
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to England.) ‘Very good. Splendid. He has already given 
face and flame.” (G. B. D. goes over the words spreod upon 
again.) M.: Tes, I 8 absolutely. (G. B. D. repeats 
words over once more.) Yes, I am already working over this 
with Mrs. Verrall.“ G. B. D.: This i ie enough, is it not! M.: 
‘Yes. (G. B. D. repeats once more Troy, the city in flames, 
exile, saved by Juno, the face in * Yes NEPTUNE’? 
G. B. D.: What about Neptune! M.: I thought it would fit 
in splendidly. As it all goes in—’ G Pause.) G. B. D.: Are 
there any other names belonging to this that you can give pet d 
M.: Tou see it comes back to my memory by degrees.’ G. B. D 
Why was Juno interested?’ M.: LOVE.“ G. B. D.: ‘For 
whom. M.: Frile. [G. B. D. made no attempt to correct the 
statement with regard to Juno’s part in the drama, but he thinks 
his consciousness of the error made may perhaps have suggested 
what came next.] ae e where I am and where you are 
and give allowances.’ G. B. D.: ‘Do the ae “her injured 
form” suggest anything to your mind?’ : ‘You mean my 
Poem?’ G. B. D.: ‘I mean the old Latin poem. M.: Yes, 
Her injured form, yes indeed. Juno. (Some words follow which 
cannot be read)... her love of the exile and she restores him. 
Restores. Yes. Built to save her exile who by fate—fled and 
she met him. (These last words G. B. D. read aloud and the 
hand banged approval on the table.) Yes. It is all in fragmenta 
in my memory as it comes out here, but if I could speak with 
you as of old I could quote it backwards.“ G. B. D.: Could you 
give me more through the voice?’ M.: Not so well, as your 
words often—your words often— (Pause. She built a’ (pause.) 
G. B. D.: Are you about to write further?’ M.: ‘Yes, I am 
going to tell you how she goes up with her love the exile — — 
Remember? (pause.) I can’t take more to Mrs. Verrall but I 


Verralli’ M.: Troy, tale City in . Exile, Face in flame, 
and Juno.’ G. B. D.: ‘Is that all ? M.: ‘Neptune’ G. B. D.: 
‘Troy, Juno, Neptune, city in flame, face in flame — to be given 
to Mrs. Verrall.’ M.: Yea—yes, this is clear; send it to Lodge. 
I have written I came, I saw —— —— through Helen—[ Mra. 
Verrall’s daughter. H. H.] I did not repeat the last word yet.’ 
G. B. D.: That was not written? What is the last word?’ M.: 
$ CONQUERED—but I bave not yet got that 5 5 Helen 
Li. o., succeeded in putting it through. H. H. J. G. B. D.: Have 
you got the others through?’ M.: Tes -I came, I saw. G. B. 
D.: ‘Do you mean that you have got these through already?’ 

M.: I do. I did this several days ‘ee this trial. Lodge 
will tell you all about it— — — B. D.: Had you not 
better stop now?’ M.: Tes, I shall go aad give ton ee to 
Mrs. V. and Helen.’ G. B. D.: Good, but do not hurry in doing 
so. Try and get it clearly through. Give it in single words or 


—— 
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phrases as they come. Do not try to connect things together 
salons ee come to you so? M.: Like Neptune. Yes, I under- 
stan 

“(S.J Amone the porda Meee resend as written or to be 
written through Mrs. or Miss Verrall, Neptune, Troy, and Exile 
afford clear aon ‘(which I shall describe at length) of corre- 
spondence with Misa Verrall’s script—not with Mrs. Verrall’s. 
Some 55 might perhaps be claimed in the case of 
other — but it will be more profitable to dwell on the clear 
cases * 


Then Mrs. Sidgwick gives Miss Verrall’s side in detail. 

I quote from Mrs. Verrall (Pr. XXIV, 61f.) a moderate 
illustration of the laborious examination to which the auto- 
matic script has been submitted. The Pr. S. P. R. of recent 
years contain hundreds, perhaps thousands, of pages of such 
careful and acholarly work. 


“The words Arma virumqus cano were given to Hodgson on 
February 25th, 1908, for translation. On March 9th, at the first, 
namely, of this series of sittings, Hodgson announced that he 
had brought Myers to help, and asked to have the words re- 
peated. The first attempt to translate this phrase goes beyond 
the actual words given, though probably hardly beyond the know- 
ledge of most educated persons. The literal translation is Arma 
and the man I sing’; the translation given by Myers ia ‘I sing 
of the feats of the exile, who by fate’; he adds the words ‘ Troy,’ 
t arms, and Juno, and further shows eel that the exile 
wandered and came to the shores of Italy. Thus, tao pect tie 
only an actual translation of the words virum. ‘ 
fato profugus, knowledge is shown such as would ted derived f fan 
the context of the next three lines (arma, Troiae, Italiam, venit 
litora, Junonis). Moreover the phraseology of the actual trans- 
lation given is not what one would expect from Mrs. Piper, nor 
ia it identical with that of any version known to me. The word 
feats, for instance, which is quite appropriate, does not occur 
in any translation which I have consulted, 

“Mr. Dorr then asked for the name of the exile, or of the 
poem, and in reply obtained many attempts at the word Aeneid, 
unmistakable but not correct, thus: Enoid—Eid—I did not get 

all the letters in—Eiod—Einid—not quite but near enough 
od. And even after the sitter had spoken the word at the 
control's request, the repetition by the hand was, Eiane Aenid’ 
The name of the author was asked for, but not remembered ‘ at 
the moment’; a repeated request for the author's name produced 
what looks like a confusion with Homer, corrected into a per- 
sonal statement: ‘ Blind—I am not blind or deaf but I hear with 
diffculty. 
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“The spontaneous introduction in the course of this si sitting 
of the name Juno is a good point, and the word ‘god’ which 
immediately follows Juno recalls the vi euperum of the same 
line. But in answer to Mr. Dorr’s question as to what Juno did 
with regard to Troy and the exile, we have a series of incorrect 
stataments showing clearly that the part played by Juno in the 
story of Aeneas is completely misapprehended. The exile, called 
Teusis () or Torius, wandered and thought he was lost, but was 
redeemed and saved by Juno. Again, the control of 
Juno’s love for the exile and volunteers the incident of Juno 
and her saving Toriue’ as a proof of memory. The placing to- 
gether of the words, ‘ Exile,’ and ‘ Saved by Juno’ as successive 
messages to be used for tranamission may have emphasized the 
original misconception, But in spite of Mr, Dorr's recognition 
of the mistake about Juno’s action, and even after the trance- 
personality had remembered or guessed that Juno was the owner 
of the ‘ injured form’ asked about by the sitter, the mistake still 
persists. It is not corrected until the next day, March 10th, and 
then only after a strong hint from Mr. Dorr. 

“Perhaps the best evidence of a real acquaintance with the 
poem is found in the spontaneous introduction in this sitting, 
March 9th, of the name Neptune. This follows 8 
upon the repetition by Mr. Dicer of re NIDO thea for trans- 

s messages for cross-correspondence, thus: 

— 10.1 B. D.: „Troy, ern by Juno, the 
face in flame.’ M.: Yea. Neptune. G. B. D.: What about 
Neptune! M.: ‘I thought it would fit in 3 As it all 
goes in.“ (Pause.) G. B. D.: Are there any other names be- 
longing to this that you can give mei’ M.: Tou see it comes 
back to my memory by degrees. 


Mrs, Verrall may be right, probably is, but the poor mem- 
ory of Myers, Hodgson, and others regarding the Atneid or 
anything elee their mediums are not in key with, I cannot 
reconcile with their good memory for matters within the 
medium’s knowledge and sympathy. 

I continue with Mrs. Verrall's examination (pp. 63-4) : 


Readers of the Aeneid will remember the famous passage 
where the storm sent upon Aeneas by Aeolus at Juno’s request. 
is calmed by the appearance of Neptune (Aen. I. 125). It is 
therefore appropriate that the name al ar, — be at once 
introduced among reminiscences of th The name 
is repeated with emphasis by Myers —— te bee 
ences messages are again enumerated, and later in answer to a 
suggestion from the sitter not to ‘ try to connect things together 
unless they come to you so,’ Myers replies: ‘ Like Neptune.’ 

No definite reminiscences can be traced in the later remarks 
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at this sitting about ber love of the exile and ahe restores him,’ 
and ‘built, she built a,—she goes up with her love the exile.’ 
But in view of what follows in subsequent sittings I think it 
possible that we have here a first emergence of Dido and her 
part in the poem. 

“ At the risk of seeming fanciful I hazard conjectures to ac- 
count for the incorrect or unexplained statements above de- 
scribed, At the first reading neither Torius nor Teusia conveyed 
any meaning to me, but Mr. Piddington suggested that the word 
which appears as Torius or Tarius may be intended for Troius, 
the inversion of two letters being not uncommon in Piper script, 
Aeneas is called Troius in the first book (I, 596). The followers 
of Aeneas are called throughout the poem indifferently Trojans, 
Teucrians, and Dardanians, from the names of three heroes of 
the race, Tros, Teucer, Dardanus. If Torius recalls Troius, 
perhaps Teusis is aimed at Teucer. 

“ Again, the mistake about Juno is perhaps explicable if we 
suppose a confusion between two passages very familiar to clas- 
sical readers, in the first Aeneid and the fifth book of the 
Odyssey. In both the hero, after much wandering, is lost in a 
god-sent storm and saved by the interposition of a god. In 
‘Odyssey V. Odysseus is saved by Ino from the storm sent by 
Poseidon (Neptune). In Aeneid I. it is by Neptune that Aeneas 
is saved from the storm roused by Juno’s wrath. Possibly the 
similarity of the names Ino and Juno may have aided the con- 
fusion. That there was confusion in the trance between Homer 
and Virgil is clear, for though the name of the poem is said to 
be Aeneid, a repeated request for the name of the poet produces 
in the word ‘blind’ an unmistakable allusion to the writer, not 
of the Aeneid, but of the Odyssey.” 


Now a supporter of the telepathic hypothesis (I support 
it in this case and do not in some others) would say: All 
this seems to me to defeat itself—not to contain anythi 
which both Mrs. Piper and Miss Verrall could not have got 
from Mr. Dorr: the range here is not too wide for the modest 
claims he makes; and therefore possible telepathy between 
Mr. Dorr and Mrs. Piper does away with all certainty that 
a surviving Myers spoke through Mrs. Piper or Miss Verrall. 
In view of hosts of similar cases, Miss Verrall’s distance in 
England need not have made any difficulty. But Mrs. Verrall 
takes a different view. She says (Pr. XXIV, 60): 


“ A personality claiming to have access to the memories of 
Frederic Myers ought to be able to show a knowledge of this 
poem not only beyond 2 attainable by the medium, but 
considerably exceeding the knowledge of the sitter. This I be 
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lieve to have been the case. Amid much error and confusion we 
get indications, as I think, that the increasing knowledge shown 
is due to the revival of once familiar memories, and not to the 
acquisition of information, or to the development of suggestion 
from the sitter.” 


Another explanation may be worth considering. Is not the 
general clearness and veridicity of the controle—especially 
Hodgson, inconsistent with the theory of faded memories? 
Does it not look more as if the difficulty might be with the 
medium? While the conversation is within the comprehen- 
sion of Mrs. Piper, Hodgson, for instance, in his new capacity 
of spiritual control, bubbles over with vivacity and reminis- 
cence, but when he is attacked with anything outside the com- 
prehension of Mrs. Piper, he is struck dumb, and, though he 
certainly knew enough to translate Latin sentences which 
every schoolboy knows, goes to get Myers to help him. Myers 
generally, in the script, so far as relates to matters that his 
mediums can understand, is as much his old self as Hodgson 
—even his old scholarly self with Mrs. Verrall, who is a 
scholar; when he comes to Mra. Piper, he is at first hardly 
more of a scholar than she is, but gradually finds his way 
back to something like his original powers. 

I have been struck with another apparent inconsistency all 
through the script. When the controls are not “ put to it” 
for anything special, they are as bright as anybody else; as 
soon as anything evidential is required, they generally lapse 
into idiocy, and emerge again by slow degrees, except as the 
conversation departs from the test topic: then they suddenly 
recover their faculties, but relapse again when the test dif- 
ficulty is before them. 

On the spiritistic hypothesis, the first guess suggested by 
these facts is that the communicators must work their way 
through the medium with degrees of difficulty varying in- 
versely as the medium’s knowledge of the subject on which 
the controls wish to communicate; and where the knowledge 
is slight, it takes time to prepare the channels in the medium’s 
brain, so to speak, for carrying the message. 

Or to express it differently, take the vague conception of 
the cosmic consciousness, of which our consciousnesses are 
fluctuating parte—our share of it varying, just as our share 
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of the cosmic energy varies. The medium needs time to 
receive telepathically and accumulate from the cosmic con- 
sciousness any knowledge outside the range of her own mind. 
Ordinarily the cosmic inflow can manifest through her the 
respective portions of itself constituting Myers’ mind or Hodg- 
sons mind, only so far as her mind has the same receptive 
capacity as one of them; but by constant pushing, so to speak, 
or one might say, teaching, her mind is gradually opened, for 
at least the temporary passing of the thought. Until that is 
done, they must wait; and only so far as it is done, can they 
go; hence their frequent vagueness, and their varying clear- 
ness with different mediums. 

This guess is of course vague and paradoxical as (I hope 
I am not wearisome in repeating) all guesses in these regions 
must be; but it may contain some adumbration of the truth; 
and does it not seem as probable as the fading memory theory? 
It is certainly more comfortable. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE PIPERJUNOT SITTINGS 


Toe S. P. R. again disregarded chronology in leaving 
until Volume XXIV the report of “The Junot Sittings,” 
which were conducted by Hodgson from June 18, 1899, until 
November 22, 1905, within a few weeks of his death. 

I have followed the Society’s example in bringing them 
in after the other matter I have quoted, because, everything 
considered, to most readers, perhaps to all, they will appear 
a fitting climax—to those who scoff they may seem the 
climax of absurdity; and for those who regard the matter 
seriously, they probably will hold the climax of interest. 

Not the least interesting point is that they show Hodgson 
in the beneficent activity of his later years as a consoler of 
the afflicted. 

Their main interest, however, is in their appeal to wide- 
spread sympathies, and their encouragement of widespread 
hopes. 

For most readers but special and laborious students, these 
aittings seem to me, on the whole, the moat satisfactory 
material I know, and Hodgson regarded them very highly. 

Yet there is little or nothing about them evidential in the 
ordinary sense, but much that may be in other senses, in- 
cluding the dramatic verisimilitude and the apparent “ grow- 
ing up” of the control. 

I regret the great but inevitable inadequacy of the scraps 
for which alone I have room. If they interest you much, 
get Part LXI of Vol. XXIV. 

There are sixty-five sittings. Hodgson was present at all 
but one: so they were conducted and reported unusually well. 
They are edited by Miss Helen Verrall, who was one of the 
little girls in the sittings in Vol. XIII. Most of the usual 
defective punctuation and capitalization has been tolerated. 

The names are all pseudonyms. The chief communicator 
is called Bennie Junot. He died on September 5, 1898, at 
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the age of seventeen. The surviving family consisted of his 
father, mother, brother Roble,” and sister Helen. A gen- 
erous supply of the fundamental virtues made the family, 
including Bennie, unusually attractive, and it is well worth 
while to read the sittings, at least till repetition becomes ex- 
cessive, if only for the picture they give of a model family life. 
Miss Verrall says (Pr. XXIV, 352f.) that the records 


“do not present to those who have read the earlier np ia on 
Mrs. Piper’s trance-phenomena any new or startling features. 
But the cumulative effect of the evidence, taken as a whole, is 
striking, on account of the unusually small proportion of error, 
confusion and irrelevance, and there are many points of psycho- 
logical interest [for which I wish I had space. H.-H.. 
amongst the statements which must be described as incorrect, 
only a small proportion are wholly false or meaningless. Many 
contain some phrase or word perfectly relevant and intelligible, 
round which is woven a tissue of false interpretations. .... di 

“With a few exceptions...no information was given in 
the trance...that had not been known at some time to some 
members of Bennie Junot’s family, but many of the clear- 
est and most correct statements were made not in their presence 
but when Dr. Hodgson was alone. [So we are at least driven 
from telepathy from the sitter. H.H.]...there is nothing in 
the evidential part of the communications which provably tran- 
scends telepathy between living minds. .. Perhaps the incident 
most difficult to explain in this yt is that concerning John 
Welsh... . On February 11, 1902, Junot sent a message 
through ‘his son Bennie [via Mra. Piper H. H.] to a former 
coachman of his, Hugh Irving, who had been dead some months, 
asking where ‘the dog Rounder’ was. Hugh Irving had left 
Mr. Junot’s service about two months before his death, and 
taken the dog with him. In the waking-stage on April 2, 1902, 
it is stated that ‘John Welsh has Rounder,’...and it was 
through his attempts to find John Welsh that Mr. Junot re- 
covered the dog. . . Neither Mr. Junot nor any of his family 
had ever to their knowledge heard of John Welsh (at any rate 
under that name), still less of his connection with Hugh Irving 
and possible connection with the dog. Doubtless people could 
have been found to whom all these facts were known, but Shey 
were not people with whom Mrs. Piper had ever 
brought into contact 


Nore.—The notes in round brackets were made at the sitting 
by the person responsible for the management of it, that is, in 
almost all cases, by Dr. Hodgson: The notes in square brackets 
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are comments added afterwards by the persons whose initials 
are appended to them. 


ist Srrmma. (PR. XXIV,3565.) 


June 19, 1899. Present: N. B. Junot and R. H. 
(S.* remarked before the trance began: It was nearly freez- 
ing when I left CO——.”) 


(Rector writes.) t 


Hail thou friend why come to us in sorrow 

Why needst thou weep when all is well and ever will be. 

We will find thy friends for thee and bring them here....... n 

“We see among our friends here [t,.e. in Rectors world. 
H.H.] a young man who seems dazed and puzzled. He is not 
near enough to us for us to give him much help at the mo- 
ment but will be presently.” 

R. H. [to S.] ‘Follow?’ 8.— Yes, I understand’ R— 
‘George [Pelham. H. H.] is here with him and trying to urge 
him to come closer...that he may see into thy world more 
clearly” Bennie Junot [perhaps literally reported by R., as 80 
often said to be done. H.H.]—‘I hear...I hear some thing. 
Where is my mother—I want very much to see her—I can 
breathe easier now [again a “spirita” need of material air! 
Possibly genuine but metaphorical. H.H.]—I want to go home 
now... And take up my studies and go on. . I see some one 
who looks like my father—I want to see him very much.“ 8.— 
‘Speak on, Bennie, tell us all about yourself.’ (Much excite- 
ment.) [In hand. HHJ B.— I. . . I want to see you 
RBT I’ [My son — “ awfully ” in this way frequently. 

R. H.— Take your time. Take your time. Be quite calm.’ 

“ B.— Father—papa—papa—Pa—Pa—father, I hear some- 
thing strange . can it be your voice? S.— Yes, Bennie, it's 
daddy.“ B.— I... You hear me... do you hear me—I.. wonder 
how I can reach you as I long to do. I heard all you said... 
And I want to tell you where I am. (Hand moves towards 
R. H.) You are not my father.“ R. H— Kindly listen one 
moment. I am with your father, and I have brought your 
father here for you to free your mind to him.“ B.—‘ And can 
I do so now.“ R. H.— Tes, fire away, take your time and be 


Mr. Junot was introduced to Mrs, Piper anonymously, according to 
Dr. Hodgson's usual practice. He ia therefore j to here as 8. 
(anang not by his initials. i gh they appear later both in the 


rt n his comments, H. H. 
Throughout these sittings Rector ls in control of the medium and 
acts as amanuensis, except where there Is a statement to the contrary. 
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quite calm. . . . B.— I want to see father more than any one 
except mama” 8.— Bennie, tell me what to say to your 
mother.’ pe rhage a aad jall baf X aind ar Gik elhar 


wait till I think it over and I will say it all.“ S.— Are you 
happy e B.— I wish I 


heart,—yes, sweetheart, and think of y ou every day when I ride.’ 
B.— I often think how I used to go with you? 8.— Do you 
remember your ride in the West!’ Much excitement.) B.— 
‘I do very well. Yes I do. I remember it all and do you re- 
member what hap to me. Do you remember anything 
about a storm dad.. ‘4 
“R, H.— Write that word again, Rector, please’ R— 
2 like St O RM Rain.“ S.— Let me ask him a ques- 
B. — Oh so many things are going through my head’ 
8.— Who went with you on your ride in the West?’ B.— 
Will you say it again . . Who was with me...I...” R. H.— 
The father N “Who was with you in your ride in the 
West!“ B— Father says...I...who...I want to know 
about Harry.’ [Harry was a cowboy friend of my son with 
whom he took a 2 horseback journey in the West. N. B. J J 
B.— That's right.“ B.— Tell him I remember it well....I... 
S.— Yes, he wrote your mother lately. Harry’s gone South. 
He's gone any g South.’ B.— And he is a good fellow and do 
you know I liked him very much and I Sm he sent the 
photograph to got [After my son’s a Harry having 
reached a town sent his photograph.—N. B. J.] 8.— He did. 
yes, he did.“ B. 1 heard her say it looked fi e him. I am 
very happy now, better than ever before. I saw her when she 
was 80 ill.’ [EG mother suffered an illness not long after his 
death.—N. B. J.] S.— Bennie, what are you song now? What 
are you doing now, Bennie B.— What am I doing—why 
pa [I] dear—I am doing everything, writing—reading—study- 
ing, and am generally happy. Do you hear me I am getting. 
clearing I think. I often...I often think I hear you calling 
me’ 8,— Yea, we call for you often, dearie? B.— And when 
mother sits in that chair by the window I hear her say—Oh 
if 4 K Ss vou 25 EN Layee Spel 
arry say he would send me ‘any message. 
slowly dad or I cannot hear all you say.“ 8.— ‘Mama wrote 
and told Harry that you had gone away and left us.“ B—I 
wonder what he thought when he heard that. Give him my 
love and tell him I will never forget the good times we had 
aise was that who tried to call me back. I did not 
like a Who was that who tried to call me back. I did.. 
{4 A harmonica [one of the articles brought for bindung; 
H.] had long been carried by my boy. I learned after the 
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aitting on my return to the West that an old nurse had asked 
for it and had carried it to a medium of her acquaintance, 
hoping for some communication, but had et it to „ 
wife aris that she had heard nothing.—N. B. J.]...... 

— Do you see mother and papa drive wy uth some- 
Palir B.— Of course I do. I told . . out to where they took 
2 S.— Ah, sure, Bennie, your mind’s clear enough.’ 

e e ee ee 
once) they...... 


Throughont the sittings he gives accounts of teloptic visions 
of what must have been nearly all their visits to the cemetery 
(of which I quote a very small portion)—deacribes the flowers 
they take, arrangements they make in the lot, etc. Are 
these mere telepathy from the sitters, or teloteropathy from 
the parents when Hodgson alone is sitting in their behalf? 


(Pr. XXIV, 369): 

B. W do you mind if I tell you something which 
is on my mind.“ S.— No, go on, Bennie, tell everything.’ 
B.— ‘I want very much to send a message to mother who knows 
more about it than any one. Tell her dear pa that I left two 
or three letters in my little case written to me by L, and I do 
not wish any one to see them but her.” S.— Yes, dearie? B.— 
tI know perfectly well what I mean, and she will know too 
I am anrious about this as I did not realize I was going to 
leave as I did. There is nothing else on my mind that makes 
me feel like this?” 


He harped on these letters through many sittings, but none 
were found to account for any anxiety beyond that of a 
rather unusually systematic boy, which he seems to have been. 


“í And I want to say one thing more... would you mind going 
out... come here dad I want to speak to you about...’ (R. H. 
goes out.) 8.— What is it?’ B.— Do not bother me now. 
I want to speak to you about.. 8.— Write on’ B— 
‘L en a [or Laura! do you remember her .. Laura 1 and 
Harris... HARRIS. Do you know what I mean. 8.— Ido 
not know.’ B. — I want you to r...Af...Alfred.. 
where is he ... at home. . [A near — and friend of my 
son. -N. B. 14 8.— Hes married now. B. ome I left.’ 
8.— Yes, since you left.“ B.— Is he all right.’ S.— No, he’s 
not well.“ B.— I am so happy to see you. r 
now. r about Alfred. I 
yes because I remember all about him....... his 
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It is characteristic of the new and apparently confused 
communicator that he should seem to be on the brink 
of something important, as when he sent Hodgson out of 
the room, and then apparently lose sight of it. He dropped 
the girl at once, and now doesn’t ask what ails his friend. 
The later sittings show much less of this sort of thing. 

Then begin some of the novel attempts to write his name. 
He keeps on through several sittings before he geta it in full. 


Sap Srrrma. (Pa. XXIV,379.) 


July 6, 1899. Present: R. H. 
(G. P. writes) 
R. H.— George, any message from Bennie!’ [Hand reaches 
out.] . — I am so glad about the horse do not know 


sister, I.. 8 to reg les to stop the sale g the 8 „nich 
was done just in time. -and the children and especially 
‘Uncle Willie’ have been using him a great deal.“] 


4ra Srrrma. (Pa. XXTV,380f.) 


March 5, 1900. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 

“ (Rector writes. Excitement and turmoil in hand. Cross in 
air. Much excitement at first in the following writing.) [Ow- 
ing 2 to this being the first time the mother ap- 
peared. H.H.) ‘Dad—Dad—Dad—yes I am coming dear.. 
wait until I pass through the light and I will tat yoo once 
more. It is I, Bennie don’t you know me.“ N. B. J.— Yes, 
Bennie, we hear you.” B.— I see mama I am so glad 5 glad ont 
oh do you know all I feel for you... Dad dear, do you remember 
all I told you and mama about myself before.“ N. B. J.— Yes, 

ie, I remember all you said before.“ B.— * Did you hear 

me when I came into your room a few weeks ago.“ N. B. J— 

‘I thought I did. But I was not sure. What did you do!? 

B.— I came in and walked over to you and made a noise, did 

a it N. B. J.— I thought I did, but I was not sure.’ 
— Well you may be sure now.’ (Perturbation in hand.)” 


Through the sittings Bennie seems to think himself pos- 
seased of some telekinetic power to make noises and prevent 
accidents, but there is no clear evidence that it was ever 
manifested. Mrs. Piper had none: she never produced any 
table-tipping or rape or other noises. Possibly Bennie could 
have shown it through a medium possessing it. 
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“ Mrs. J.— Bennie, I often think you come to me. Do yout’ 
B.— Come to you...yes indeed I do and mama there is no 
doubt about it. I do ses and know a great deal about you and 
the things you do. I see all the pictures of myself and all my 
own work. [We have a great many pictures of Bennie lately 
poe in our roome—also various pieces of his handiwork.— 

B. J.] Mrs. J.— Bennie, are you happyi’ B.— Happy, 
yes, very, and I wish you to be also, Promise me and I will 
never say any more about the past, believe mama dear that it 
is all right. I know it is.’ Mrs, J.— Bennie, I feel happier now 
that I have seen you? B.— Well you will dear if you will 
only listen and in a way talk to me. I would like something 
at this moment dear.’ (R. H. passes parcel of articles to N. B. 
J. to undo.) B.— And it will help me to keep clear... and in 

a... Mrs. J.— Bennie, who met you when you left me? 
Who met you in tho light that you are now in!“ B.— Didn't 
dad tell you if not I will in a few moments...just give me 
something. (Articles felt by hand, which chooses spur.) 
enig wiih te gaf haky 9 I am, Tumata Yes, all right now how 

Roble—give him my love and tell him I am so glad he is 
doing wall And then I have a few things to tell you about 


“ Mrs. J.— Do you remember that day you were sick and we 
talked so long?’ B.— Oh yes I do very well. You thought you 
knew about this, and I remember you were somewhat troubled, 
but I told you I was going to be all right.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, 
Bennie, you did tell me. You said you were better.” B.— Yes 
and I was right. Believe me dear I am all right. Do you re- 
member you said you did not know what you should do if 
anything should happen to me, and I answered don’t worry I 
shall come out all right.“ [This is recognized.— N. B. J.] 
Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, but I didn’t want you to leave us, to 
leave me.“ B.— But I did not leave you dear, don’t you see. 
I—I did not leave—I am really Bennie N J. . . J. Mrs. J— 
J understand, Bennie, do you want to, write your name?’ B.— 
Do you want me to. Mrs. J.— Yes. Yes, if you can.“ 
B—BENJAMI N= Mrs. J.— Good’ B.— RO BLE 
JUNOT, Mrs. J.— Yes, that i is right. Do you remember 

ur middle name?’ [Roble is not his own middle name, but 

is brother’s first name. H.H.] B—‘I do write it or speak.. 
HK. E. Mrs. J— Yes, that is right? B—HAER it 
HER Mrs. J.— No? erhaps an attempt to repeat 
i Pr.XXIV,374.—H. de G. V.]” 


He had come near it at that part of the report, which I 
do not quote. Miss Verrall says (Pr. XXIV, 139): 
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There is no evidence of [ Mre. Piper's] having seen the name, 
E l sontats catenin de Gene 
R. H. (to Mrs. J.)— Let him... let them [i.e. Bennie and 
Rector. 1 B—.. I am tired a little.. 
let me rest an I will tell you soon dear. Dad why are you 20 quiet 
and why don’t you talk to me... N. B. J.— Bennie, I thought 
you wanted to talk to your mother. Tell me about the old farm 
when you can.’ B.— Yes indeed I will. Do you remember the 
time I tried to tell you.’ N. B. J.— Yes. I remember. But 
we've been there since.’ B.— Oh yes indeed, that I know too, 
and about my horse dad I think you told me you would not let 
him go.” Mrs. 1 papa kept him. Tes.“ B.— Yes, I 
cert tay wet I only remind him that I do not forget any- 
he says to me. Do you not tell me about sister 
— Could you let me see my mother all alone.“ R. H. 
‘Yer we will go out if you wish and Rector thinks well’ R 
‘I think friend he is confused a little and could be kept very 
quiet by letting him be free U. D? (N. B. J. and R. H. go 
out.) B. — I want to see you Mama, as I did before I came 
here and he confuses me.“ Mrs. J.—‘ Yes, Bennie, I can read 
it” B.— Well Dearest then listen to me.“ (Hand kept mo- 
tioning and sitter said ‘Do you want me to write!’) B.— 
Tes if you wish, but I want to tell you who I met here: 
whom I have met here. I met May the first one and she said 
Come to me Bennie and I will take care of you.’ [His cousin 
May passed out only a few weeks before his death—N. B. 
* Mre, J. — Is she with yout’ 22 * Also Grandpa.’ Mra. J. 
— Is he with you?’ B.— Yes he is.“ Mrs, J.— He did not 
meet you, did he?’ B.— — No, he came here after I did Dear— 
ves. . and I met him also? Mrs, J.— ‘And was he not sur 
prised to see youl’ B— Yes very. And oh Mama so 
iad. Tes, Dear he sends love to you now and Grandma 
Gases Pa 1 you know Grandpa = here and sees you 
now’ N. J.— Which grandpal’ — Grandpa Junot, 
Dad. — and 5 sends love to you. I looked out for him and 
took him to this world... . Les“ 


Of the grandpas, Miss Verrall has this remark to make 
after the next sitting, when Mrs. Junot assumed the first 
one alluded to to be her own father (Pr. XXIV, 400): 

“This suggestion was accepted by the communicator, who 
did not, however, Seis sey ea any statement showing to which of 


his grandfa 

“At the [present. H.H. sitting "of March 6, N. B. J. in- 
formed Bennie that Grandpa Junot's death had preceded his 
own and at the next sitting... Bennie says that Grandpa 
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Junot came here some time ago and since then I have seen my 
other Grandpa. 

“Tt seems to me possible that it was Grandpa Junot that 
Bennie had in mind when he first alluded to ‘Grandpa,’ but 
that his statement was confused, as often happens, by the tend- 
my 2 me ggr to acquiesce in the sitter’s interpretation.” 
—H. de G. V. 


(Pr. XXIV,388) : 

“N. B. J. Have vou seen my mother! B.— Tes I did 
(hand points back to written pages) and she told me to tell 
you dear Dad that she had taken care of you ever since she 
came here, and no matter what you do she will still watch over 
you. She told me these words for you and Helen. Oh dear I 
know every thing so well. Do you miss me at the farm when 
you go, And if TOR do, you need no more—I am there when 
I wish. . Mrs. J.— Shall we not call back Dr. Hodgson? 
Do you want him?’ B— Les I do now. (R. H. returns.) 
B. H. J? Mrs. J.— “B. H. J.” The way he signed his name.’ 
[The signature a his * is wonderfully like 1 own sig- 

nature.—N. B. J.] B.— I. . . I am all I claim to be. 


(Waking Stage.) 

Ses the young man with the light hair up in the clouds 
with Rector—I want to go too. I want to go too. Did you hear 
the song that boy was singing?’ 

“R. H— What was it? What was he singing?’ ‘Swanee 
River—Swanee River.“ 


He had reminded his father of his singing this song, 
two sittings before, and alludes to it later. 


6TH Srrmoa. (Pr XXIV,3894.) 


March 6, 1900. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 
“B—...‘ Good night mama, dear, I just spied you out. How 
you...Iseeyou.’ Mrs. J.— I am well Bennie. Do you want to 
ask me any questions?’ B.— Yes, only a few, because I have 
something to tell you....I have followed you many times and 
especially when you and dad have been out driving. ...I almost 
never see you but that you do not speak of me and it makes 
me very happy. Do vou hear me now. . the Good Priest Im- 
perator] is helping me to keep my thoughts clear.’...... 
“B— The one thing which has troubled me more than any- 
thing since I came to this life is the thought of dear mamma’s 
feeling that she could do more for me. I tell you now that 
R 
body. Do you hear me dear... d the time is coming when 
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you will ase me walking about with you mama. Remember I 


y 
“ B.— What is the sour with Aunt Helen’s teeth.’ (Sit- 
ters laugh a little.) es — Bennie, her teeth trouble her. 
That is all. (to N. B. J.) That's very funny. B.— Well 


êru Srrrwo. (PR. XXIV, 400-412.) 
March 7, 1900. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 


“ B— And dad do you remember the new stall you had put 
in for my pony.“ Mra. J.— Yes, Bennie, that is right. B.— 
‘I do wish I could think what I called him. I know every thing 
so well before I speak, then I lose it. . . Helen 


J think of the long things that used to grow, and we 
got a bunch for Helen one Sunday before we went home 
and she took them home with her tied...(pause).. 
with a pi: of ribbon.. That were they ma. . long 5 
tops... Mra. J. — Cat o’nine tails. (Excitement i in hand.) 
Yes, indeed, that is fost what they were dear but I could not 
think the name.’ . . [Is that telepathy from Sitter? H.H.] 

aan uae B.— T want you to know I have not forgotten every- 
thing dear. Mra. J.— Yes, Bennie, you remember better than 
I doe {Would be accounted for on the guess that the post- 
carnate mind taps the rest of the cosmic mind more easily than 
the incarnate mind does. This calls for the usual guess that it 
does not so easily communicate to the incarnate. H.H.] B— 
Well I don’t U. D. that very well, but I think I would rather 
have you know where I am than anything. Are you happy dad 
dear.“ N. B. 1 Yes, Bennie, we're happy now, since we've 
heard from you.’ B.— Are you going ya get worried any 
more?’ N. B. J.— Not if I can help it.“ B.— Well don’t... 


-I asked mama that many times 1 here and I want 


you to say you won’t, Speak, dear. Say you will not.’ Mrs. 
J.— I will not, Bennie... B.— And will you tell Roble too.’ 
Mrs. J.— Yes, I will tell Roble. Do you know how much he 
misses you?’ B.— Yes, I do indeed... and I only hope he will 
not any more. It troubles me to have you worry, and it ia 
the only thing that does really trouble me here. I know so well 
when you do worry, dear... Mrs. J.— Bennie, I will try not 
to worry.’ B. — Oh I will be glad, but when I tell you and 
Pa and this man Hodgson H.H] all I know, I will not have 
to be troubled any more, will If’ 

“R. H— He is a little dreamy now?’ B.—‘ Yes, and going 
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for a moment.’ R.— Friend, I think if there is any thing we 
can do we will, but if we could ask thee to go a little way off 
for a time it might help us to keep him. (R. H. goes out.) 
-+ We will now prevent confusion. Come back’... (Prolonged 
pause.) B.— Yes dad here I am again.. „my head is getting 
clear since that man named... called George went away with 
his father.’ R.— That is thy father friend? [G. P.s ET 
is living: “his father” evidently referred to Hodgson’s. H H.] 
R. H.— I understand.’ 8 my father came to give 
some message to me, and Q. P. took him away. Tit DIAS 0 
his presence helped to confuse Bennie.—R. H.] a e 
ently had at first mistaken R. H. for his fatto Is this “put 


up H. H.] 
Tra Srrrmo. (Pe XXIV. 412.) 

March 19, 1900. Present: R. H. 

ne B.— Well, dad, dear, are you aware that I went 
with you and mama the day potons Sala. to phen fir: ek 
and its A eaxibly mound [ [Not understood.—N, B. J.] [Sug- 
gests his grave, his parents’ excursions to which, de alluded to 
very often. H. H.] Well I heard all you said, but do not feel 
disturbed about me any more or in any way because I am bet- 
ter than you can possibly know. (Hand makes several curious 
alight jerks in ay Hod nst H.H.] direction.) Are you 
dad’s friend i es, Bennie. Tour father ie well 
known to me, Ee he it is looking forward to receiving your 
messages to him and your mother through me. He will write 
you a letter, and another time when I get it, I shall read it to 
you, and I hope also from your mother. But you remember that 
this is near mgt and they must write, and letters will take 
time? B.—‘Is Boston East of West...oh yes I remember. 
Well I U. D. all right—I have much to tell them all.“ R. H— 
Good.“ B. You are a friend I know and I will just free my 
mind, that is one TIl do 

E. — 1 can hear the Piano going now, is it Helen (11:26 
A.M.)—yes it is—I must help her all I can. [On the afternoon 
of March 19, R. H. sent the following telegram to Mrs. Junot: 
“Was Helen playing piano about twenty-five minutes past 
eleven this morning? Hodgson.“ He received the following 
reply from Mrs. J., which was delivered at hia office the next 
morning: ‘ Helen was playing piano this morning about quar- 
ter or half past eleven. K. H. Junot.’] [Extract from letter 
from N. B. J. of March 19, 1900: Helen is usually in school 
in the mornings, but this morning she had a cold and, as the 
weather was bad, she was allowed to stay home, and from 
about 10:30 to 11:30 1 she was playing on the piano. J.. 


[C This time covers the hour at which Bennſe's message was 2 ven 
allowing for the difference between Boston and C— ume. H. de vj 
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saa i Such fun as Roble and I used to have you never 
saw” R. H. o 
when I was a young fellow.’ — Did you, did you have a 
brother like mine!“ R. H.— T have a brother about seven 
years younger than myself. One of my chums when I was your 
age was my cousin Fred. [See pp. 410 and 557. H.H.] Ask 
Rector to introduce him to you, and he can tell you about some 
of the fun we used to have.” B.— Well I will, that will be fine 
for me. He perhaps can help me. Well I am awfully glad I 
now you. I love music dearly, do you... R. H. Yes, I used 
to play the violin.“ B.— Oh yes jolly. King of instruments.’ 
R. H.— Tes.“ B.— Well, we have great music here I tell you, 
* you hear it at all? R. H.— No, my senses are too shut in.’ 

— Well, that is too bad, can I do any thing for you!’ 
E H— fear not, thank you. I must wait till I get to your 
side.’ — Oh yes 2 that will be all right then won't it. 
Tes. Wai, K bern o U . D. better I think. Tou are iri the 
body, That is it. All right. Now let me tell you all I can 
before I get too weak, (Pause.) 

“B— What is your real name if you do not mind telling 
me before I get too far away.’ R. H.— My name is Richard 
Hodgson 1 son.” B. Not HUDSON, R. H— 
No, indeed. — but HO D. .. spell it again.“ R. H.— 
‘Hodgson’ (Articles held up by hend, sift help B. to stay 
a little longer.) B—‘HODGSON? R. H.— That's right’ 
B.— Good. I won't forget it?” 


8ru Srrrma. (Pr.XXIV,420-.) 
March 27, 1900. Present: E. H. 


“ B— Well well did you know that I am beginning to see you 
more clearly friend. It is I Bennie? R. H.— Well, Bennie, do 
you want to tell me first anything that you have ready, or... 
(Hand points to where I had letter on chair from Mrs. Junot.) 
R. H.— Read?’ B.— Yes, dad’s letter to me oh do. Oh I 
will do all I possibly can to help him to know where I am dear 
friend.“ R. H.— Yes. Bennie, I have a short letter from your 
mother, and I think that your father must have sent his letter 
to my office instead of to my own rooms. So I will read your 
mother’s.’ [Why shouldn't Bennie have been able to read the 
letter himself, if he was able * see everything going on at the 
farm! H.H] B. — It will make me just as happy, but you told 
me you would didn't youl? R. H—‘ Yes. I thought I would 
have had your father’s, but you know it is a long way off? B— 
“Yes from Boston.“ R. H.— Yes? B.— Yes all right I hear 
and it is all right.“ 

“R. H. (reads) My dear Bennie: 

As I shall not have an opportunity to talk with you again 
for some time, perhaps a very long time, I want you to send 
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me a message by Dr. Hodgson who has very kindly consented 
to receive it and send it to me. 

„Tell me of some incident which happened during the last 
year of your life on earth with us, either during the summer 
vacation or the winter before. I know that it is you, but I 
should like to have something which would be a strong proof 
of your identity to other members of the family. I have not 
yet verified all that you told me when I last talked with you, 
but some of the incidents I remember well, particularly that 
of the cat-o’nine-tails, and I well remember how you and Roble 
used to play at the creek. Do you remember how I always said 
to you “Be a good boy?” Well, Bennie, dear, still be a good 
boy and some day we shall all meet together and be even 
happier than we were when you were with us on earth. 

Tour loving mother. 

“(Hand assented and showed motion at several places, es- 
pecially at the ‘ Be a good 

“B—...Oh that has helped me so much, my dear good friend 
and tell ‘her God knows we will all meet again here in His 
presence and be happier than she can ever know until she comes 
and tell her when she does I will watch for her and be at the 
door with my arms open to meet her and show her where to 
go. I am so conscious of all that takes place with her that it 
is like being with her all the time, even though she cannot U. 
D. it. I have been thinking of Uncle Gene a good deal of lata 
and wondering if he was coming over here to meet me soon. 
I shall know before he does come.’ [Uncle Gene is an uncle 
who is very fond of pang people and to whom Bennie was 

much attached—N. B. J.] 

B. Do you remember dad dear anything about Uncle 
Thomas and how he looked.“ [Not understood at all. No 
Thomas in family connections at any time.—N. B. J.] [Per- 
hape some confusion over the Thomas mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Major. Ses. Pr.XXIV,414—H. de G. V. = 
you see Ernest tell him Allie sends... also... love. 
and Alice not known.—N. B. J.] Do you think 1 will be better 
able to keep my thoughts clear soon and not jump from one 
thing to another.“ [The communicator seems conscious him- 
self that he is Ea clear at this point.—H. de G. V.] 

“R. H.— Yes, Bennie. You will be better later on. I shall 
see you next 4 you know, once more, I think to-morrow, 
and you will be clearer then even than now.’ B.— Well that 
is just what this man George told me.“ R. H. — Yes.’ | B.— 
And I begin to feel at home with you already....... 


Orn Srrrmo. (Pr.XXIV,425f.) 
March 28, 1900. Present; R. H. 


Bennie writes: (This is the only time during these sittings 
that Bennie himself acta as control.) 
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(Movements in hand, not violent, suggesting new control. 
Same pencil given. Fingers feel it, place it on block-book, so 
that it lies flat on book, lift it up and down a little, tapping 
various times with it lengthways transversely across book, then 
raise it and cast it to the front across the room. Fresh pencil 
offered, not accepted, but hand pats block-book over, round the 
edges and over surface with hand slightly hollowed, palm down, 
patting with distal joints of fingers. Then hand is held up as 
if the back were being inspected by some one just behind it, 
then turned round as if showing the palm for inspection, then 
bent backwards and forwards at the wrist, all as if for the 
inspection of a person just behind, Finally the hand took up 
the ordinary writing position on the block-book. The time 
occupied by these movements was about from three to five 
minutes. I was about to place the fresh pencil in the usual 
place, between first and second fingers, but the hand moved a 
little, as if rejecting that position, and seized the pencil be- 
tween the second and third fingers, so that it passed between 
the proximal joints of the second and third fingere and was 
bok near the point by the ends of thumb and first finger— 


H.) 

% Yes, here I am Bennie and He is teaching me how to 
speak, this is a queer place I think and I am wondering how I 
got here with you, I feel quite happy to know I can come 
myself. I am Bennie and you are Mr. Hodgson. They tell 
me I am doing well.“ R. H.— Yes, very good indeed, Bennie. 
First-rate. ...... 5 

“ B.— Tell me if you hear me, do you hear me or do you see 
me or how do you dof’ R. H.— Suppose that you went to see 
a lady when you were in the body. And she went into what 
looked something like sleep. Now suppose while she was rest- 
ing her head on cushions, her right hand showed signs of intelli- 
gence, and you put a pencil in it, and the hand should begin 
to write on paper, a block-book which you place under the hand. 
Now that is just what happens.“ B.— Well that is queer too 
because I hear you and I see you very clearly and I talk to 
you because I am using my own mind and I see just what you 
are wishing me to do? R. H.— Yes’? B.— Yes I like you pretty 
well already because I think you are a friend of dad’s aren’t 
yout’ R. H— Yes. I...(Hand starts to write, turns to 
Spirit, then to me to listen.) [The hand of the medium some- 
times stretches forward, as though to some one standing in 
front of her.—H. de G. V.] 

“R. H.— Shall I read his letter to you or do you wish first 
to tell anything special yourself?’ B.—‘I would like to hear 
from him as it may help me to think more clearly than I do now. 
Did you hear that spirit [apparently Rector or G. P. Possibly 
Imperator, who seems to have honored Bennie with more at- 
tention than he gives most people. He is a great mystery be- 
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cause it seams so easy, and yet not quite possible, to make him 
out a humbug. H. H.] tell me to look up when He spoke to 
me! (To look up apparently corresponds to stretching up the 
hand to Spirit.) R. H— No.“ (I reach for Mr. Tunct’s let- 
ter.) B.— — He tells me to keep quiet and hear you. Well tell 
me something.” R. H.— Your father writes to you. He meant 
me to get this before I came here the last time, I think, but I 
found it after I got back to where I live. He says: “ Dear 
Bennie: ...Roble says he well remembers the seat that you made 
by the maple trees up near the locust grove.”’ [N. B. Throughout 
this report, passages in full quotations (“thus”) are from the 
letter. H. 1 (Excitement.) B.— Dear dad. Go on.“ R. H— 
Tes.“ B.— Excuse me if I weep it is only with joy. ” 

I hope you got a laugh out of this. You did if you re- 
member when “Excuse me if I weep” was current slang. 
I got the laugh, and yet I am entirely disposed to take it all 
seriously. 


R. H.— All right, Bennie. ... Roble “ says it was still there 
last summer,” the seat. “ Also Roble says that ‘Scrub’ was the 
name of the game of ball that you played 80, much.“ B— 
Did you not see me throw one when I came in.“ [Perhaps this 
refers to the throwing of the pencil across the room, as above 
described.—R. H.] R. H.— You mean this time!’ B.— Yes. 
I often used to do this when I went in against the house.’ [He 
played hand ball against wall often.—N. B. J.. 

R. H— Also...“ Roble wants to know if you remember 
the slide on the bull-pen.”’ (Excitement.) B.— Well I think 
I do and will I ever forget it. Ask him who got the worat of it, 
him or me? R. H.— “ Also whether you have seen Sammy.“ 
B.— Well yes I have and Sport also. [Sport was the name of 
our stable dog that died of old age some years ago.—N. B. of 
Yes, I am glad to hear from you—Oh 80 glad. Ask Roble 
he remembers who cut the hole in the...the Barn Yard fence. 
[Not recalled.—N. B. J.] and 0 — it was done for“ R. H.— 1 
suppose that's ons on Roble?” B.— Well it is. I have two or 
three which I will just remind Ain of occasionally.“ R. H— 
‘Yes. Also do not forget to tell my mother [This being a 
message from Mr. Junot to Bennie’s grandparents in his 
world. H. H.] that I received and understood her loving words, 
and tell my father that I thank him for the love he sent.“ 

— He gave me Walter.“ R. H.— Your grandfather?’ B.— 
‘Yes? [Not correct—N. B. J. R H.— “and that as I have 
grown older I have learned to understand him better.“ B.— 
‘He will be so glad to know this I tell you, he often tells me 
of dad.“ R. H. and * in your world 
and understand him better still.“ 
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Sittings generally abound in explanations of this sort be- 
tween parents and children. Genuine or not, some of it is 
very touching, and the weight of it is very distinctly on the 
side of evidence.“ 


“B.— Well you will dear this I know well. He often says 
your father is very dear to me and although he was left more 
or less to himself I will take him to my heart when he comes to 
us.” R. H. Good. Give my love to all our friends who are with 
you, and do not forget to render to Imperator and Rector and 
George and all others who have aided you in communicating 
with us our heartfelt thanks and reverence for their great 
kindness. ...... 3 

“t Your “ten cent script” is now in your little cabinet in 
your room. Daddy will keep it in memory of you. Do not for- 
get us, Bennie, and let us hear from you whenever you can well 
do 80. With great love, 

„Paddy.“ 


(Assente) [i.e., hand does. H.H.] ~ 

“ B.— Do you wonder I am happy? R. H.— No, indeed’ 
„. . . . . Well I begin to... (Hand talks with Spirit.) U.— 
(Hand talks with Spirit.) Sie — says do it so. U. D.“ 


[This is a Instance of ‘‘dramatization.” Bennie has not acted 
2 rag vi and is therefore unfamiliar with this abbreviation. — 
e G. 


“ . . . . B.— You may be glad to know I have seen a little 
young dog here who often comes up and amells about yourself 
. about you belonging to yourself.’ R. H. What kind, Ben- 
niet’? B.— A little yellow looking one and looks like a little 
bull dog. Do you remember him?’ R. H.— I do not’... [I was 
about to add ‘remember a little bulldog.’ I remember well a 
little yellow mongrel, very affectionate—R. H.]...... 


“ B.— You must be pretty bright I think. Did you ever teach 
schoolt’? R. H.— Yes, I have taucht. B.— I thought so. 
Did you like Algebra.’ aa H.— Les, ＋ did? B.— I am glad 
to know it. I didn’t... 


“R, H.— And I say, enik look up my cousin Fred. George 
Pelham will help you, and he "a tell you of the larks we used 
to have together in Australia? B.— Well, that will, be jolly, I 
will. I hope vou will know me srs I come again.’ 

‘Yes.’ B.— They are awfully good to me here and I am happy 


as J can be. 

(Waking Stage.) 
r “ That black and white dog was wagging his tail when I went 
in. 
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10ra Brrrma. (Pe XXIV,436.) 


April 8, 1900. Present: E. H. 
B. — I saw Mr. Hyde and I like him mighty well.. „he is a 
very bright fellow and has been helping me in many ways.“ 
I here for the first time thought of my cousin Fred Hyde.) 
H— Oh, you mean roid cousin Fred’ B.— Yes he i is your 
cousin Fred and the gentleman 8 Pelham] who is speak- 
ing for me helped me to find him. 


12TH Srrtmmo. (Pe. XXIV,438.) 


October 29, 1900. Prosent: R. H. 

Just one word from me. I am Benny.“ R. — Tes. 
B.— Do you remember mel’ R. H. — Ob, Bennie, well, in- 
deed? B. was I who cured Helen’s throat and I knew 
it was only a cold.“ 

Extract from letter of N. B. J., Nov. 14, 1900: “Mrs. J. 
had in September been at the seaside where Helen had an ugly 
sore throat, which caused her mother much anxiety, but pres- 
ently ceased to be serious.”] 


18TH Srrrma. (Pe. XXIV,488-9.) 


October 81, 1900. Present: R. H. 

Sm ticle B.— I was somewhat glad when they changed Helen’s 
3 because she will gain by it? R. H— “teacher” is 
that! B— Teacher... music. I am looking after her, 45 
tell them all that I will soon see them here and meanwhile I 
send endless love.“ R. H.— I will.’ 

N from N. ts J.s letter, Nov. 14, 1900. “In the last 
week of September, Mrs. Junot and Helen returned from the 
East and upon Helen’s objecting to the taking of music lessons, 
she not being very well, it was agreed between them that for tha 
present she should go to hear music instead of taking lessons.“ 


16TH Srrtiva. (Pr. XXITV,441.) 


February 18, 1901. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 
Bennie communicating.) 
[Is the following telepathy, or a put up job, or something 
else? H. H.] 


Here I am again and I thought I would ask you what you 
were trying to have done with the old gate this summer. Can 
you think what I mean!’ N. B. J— No, I do not eg mae, 
Where was it?’ B.— At the back of the barn? N. B. J—I 
don’t understand, Bennie. . B.—‘ Now let me tell you what I 
do mean. I mean that where the Bull pen used to be. Do you 
know now, dad?’ N. B. J.— No, I don’t understand.“ B.— 
Well, do follow me.. the farm. . but where we used to go 
out at the barn there bas been a change made in the floor that 
is what I tried to think’... Mrs. J. (to N. B. J.) — He 
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means in the calf [I] where you built on that shed.’ B. and 
I called it gate, and it is all open there now and something 
put in its place. Now I am trying to find out what you intend 
to call it? Mrs. J.— Bennie, do you mean the garden I had 
made at the back of the house near the barn?’ B.— No, I 
know that perfectly, but it is at the barn dear mother. There 
are two windows and I am doing my best to have you see what 
I mean dear. It is all so changed to me. Dad did you not take 
away part of the barn?’ Mrs. J.— Bennie, we have had a 
chicken house built where the corn crib used to be.“ B— Yes 
of course, that is what I mean exactly but they, dad and Roble 
and another man took out the little door leading into the yard. 
Didn't you dad?’ Mrs. J. (to N. B. J.)— Yes, you did’ N. 
B. J.— I don’t remember, Bennie.“ Mra. J.— Yes, Bennie, you 
are right.“ B.— What is the matter dad, are you forgetting!’ 
— 87. I think he is stupid, Bennie.“ B.— Well, he never 
to be.. 


“ B.— Now there is one thing more dad. Who was it who 
ut up the wall.“ N. B. J.—‘I don’t understand, Bennie. 
re do you mean?’ B.— I mean out back of the house this 
time. And what do you call it. . a. . word [I] is it? N. 
B. J— Fence. Do you mean fencef’ B.— Yes exactly and 
dear you will forget the names of things when you get here? 
As old people do? H. H.] N. B. J. Tes, I understand that, 
nnie? B. I like it though so much better than before 
and I only wanted to recall all I saw you do and the changes 
you bare sae that you might be sure I was with you. That 
is all—U. D. 


“t B.— Did you hear me when I called you the other night?’ 
Mrs. J.— Bennie, I cannot always tell when you call me. I 
think I feel you near me. But you know I cannot hear you. 
What did you say to me?’ B.— I said write to Roble? [Not 
long before thia one evening his mother suddenly s up 
and proceeded to write to Roble. Her motions were so un 
in some way as to attract comment from others of the family. 
She said “I must write to Roble.”—N. B. J.]” 


Irn Srrrma. (Pa. XXIV, 453f.) 


February 19, 1901. Present: Mrs. J. and R. H. 

„B. I am here, mother dear.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, Pm 
glad to see you this morning.“ B.— Morning, it is always 
morning dear. [A queer topic for faking. More like the superi- 
ority to time indicated in dreams. H. H.] “ I am glad to ses you 

*The controls often protest against the use of words denoting periods 
of time, e. g. morning, week, etc., and sometimes appear unable to ap- 
prehend their meaning. At other times, however, they use these very 
words themselves, and their attitude does not seem to be based on any 
consistent principle. 
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soa aoti But I was sad to hear what dad said, did he not 

“Mrs. J.— Bennie, tell me about Helen. Do you not think 
her well! B.— Yes, very, but nervous, dear.“ Mrs. J. How 
shall I take care of her!’ B. Do not hurry her, mother dear, 
and let her sleep. She says she wants to sleep more.’ [Helen 
had for months been inclined to sleep late in the mornings.) ” 


This is one of the first requests for Bennie’s advice. They 
increased until he became the family oracle on a variety of 
subjects. Soon medical advice began coming in, which he 
said he got from “the Doctor,” to whom he alluded several 
times. Was it Phinuit? 

Or it may have been one of Imperator’s “ Doctors.” 


“ Mre. J.— Tell me now about yourself, what you do.“ B— 
‘Do... well the things I care for most are those I left behind 
in the body, but I am contented here dear and I live with 
grandpa and grandma Junot. He sometimes says he was a little 
difficult for the boye—U. D? Mrs, J.— Yes, Bennie.“ B— To 
U. D. but he meant well and loves them all very much. I am 
learning all the time the conditions of this life, the reality and 
truth of our having to live in one life to be able to in this.“ 


An old, old speculation on which these new phenomena 
perhaps shed some light. 


“Mrs. J.— Bennie, bring a message next time from grand- 
ma Junot to your father. Ask her why she never comes to us 
at these sittings.’ B.— But she has dear, only I fear I am a 
little greedy and take up all the light dear mother, but I do not 
mean to. 


“B— Uncle Frank has just told...nudged me and said go 
tell your mother about Billie, Benny, and see what she will 
say to that.“ (R. H. reads the whole sentence over in a natural 
manner as if speaking it himself and not merely slowly de- 
ciphering it.) B.—“ Tes, this ia exactly right, how did you do 
it? How did you happen to hear me so distinctly, I am de- 
lighted.’ R. H.— Well, Rector made the machine work, and 
F at first, it was all well done by 


18 rf Srrrmo. (PR. XXIV,464f.) 
February 20, 1901. Present; Mrs. J. and R. H. 
“B—*......do you remember of my...speaking of George ! 
Mrs. J.— Yea, Bennie, yes.’ B.— He senda love also.“ Mrs. 
J.— Yes, Bennie, my cousin George you mean?’ (Assent.) 
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B.— He told me not to forget it? Mrs. J.— Tes Bennie, give 
him my love.“ B.— He used to be so jolly’ Mra. J. No, 
Bennie,’ B.— This is a joke dear mother because he was never 
known to smile. . . and we often remark...we remark it here. 
And I speak it in particular that you may know just who I 
mean. [This cousin George had not long bean deceased. He 
ecarcely ever amiled and during his life this was a source of 
jokes in the family—N. B. J , Grandma Junot is so glad 
to see you... She says tell unt Alice not to feel that God 
has been unjust to her, but to feel that it is better as it is.“ 
[For reasons well understood in the family these words are very 
significant. It would be = for our mother to better 
identify herself in words.—N. B. J.] 


“B— Another boy cousin of mine here. He came long 
ago.’ Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie.“ B.—‘ Grandma said refer to him 
too dear when you speak because his mother would be glad to 
know. Do not forget these things Benny boy.’ ies under- 
stand perfectly who this cousin is and why our mo directed 
that word to be sent to his mother—N. B. J.] B.— I was I 
thought as happy as I could be when I h... owned the body, but 
after I left it I found I did not know what happiness was. ... I 
saw you almost as soon as I lost control of my body, and I was 
so happy, and I was told that I should see clearer and clearer 
[clear] as time passed and ao I have, dear, and when I have seen 
you grieve I have said Oh well it is not for long, and it is only a 
condition of the body.“ 


218 Srrrma. (PR. XXIV, 478.) 
January 15, 1902. Present: R. H. 
4B. — Pretty well are yout’ R. H— Yes, Bennie, thanks, 
except for a damaged knee? B— Take a ride on kabak 


when it gets better it will do you good? R. H.— Thanks, I 
will? B.— TIl go along with you to see that all goes well.’ 


He more and more announces himself as going with people 
to take care of them. 


28p Srrmma. (PR. XXIV,. 478.) 
February 10, 1902. Present: N. B. J., R. H., und later Roble J. 
Here follows a farther indication of how Bennie was 
becoming the family oracle. 


% J heard you and Roble talking about me. I heard y 
he had better study a while longer...’ [I feared that Roble had 
been a little too much inclined to athletics i in college and I had 
been insisting upon more study.—N. B. J.J]. N. B. J— Yea, 
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that’s it. I told him to study more? B.— Yes, and he will now. 
I was especially attracted to that myself. I think he has been 
a little behind’ N. B. J—‘ Yes? B. But don’t worry about 
him dad he’ll get there sure. I am. . not so far removed but 
what I can help him’ [This note of helping the family and 
everybody else increases to the end. It is generally character- 
istic of the controls. H. H.] B.—‘ And I saw the fall he got 
could you make it out.“ N. B. J— On the ice you mean, on 
skates! B.— Tes.“ N. B. J.— Yes, he’s all right now.“ B— 
Good.“... N. B. J.— Bennie, do you want Roble to come here 
and speak! B.— More than I can tell you. . . (N. B. J. calls 
Roble, who was waiting downstairs.) (Roble has entered...) 
(Excitement in hand.) Well well Roble I am glad to see 
you once more my brother. Did you think I was lost 
Roble “ R.— No.“ B. =a heard something and told you 
5 don't be lazy, R— study on and Pll help you. got 

R.— Yes, I heard it? B.— I hear you sounding where 
r am. I am rigbt here bæide you. Do you remember the 
joke I made about the Bull Penf? R.— The bull pen 
down at V— 1“ B.— Tes.“ R.—‘I don’t remember any joke. 
Remember the slide down there!’ B.—‘ Yes elide and fall? 
R. — No, I mean the board slide? B. aoe am thinking of 


hurt? B—Y¥ he ison y Tell me are you better! R.— 
I tried my best to prevent it, Benny.“ 


“You almost take my breath away—I am so glad to see you. 
1 — an idea you feel strange, but you need not. Go on,\ 


This all seems to me strangely vivid. The monosyllabic 
utterances of Roble show the awkwardness of a first sitting. 

There follow a lot of trifles whose very littleness would 
impress judicious seekers of the “ evidential ” in the old sense 
—if later considerations have left any such seekers. 


“(G. P. communicating.) ‘How are you old chap, glad to 
see you. What is it H. want my help.“ R. H E George, 
I think we do’ G. P.— I am here on Deck. G.P? B.— Keep my 
thoughts clear now. Do you remember Grandpa Junot ! . 


24ru Srrrma. (Pe.XXIV,489f.) 
February 11, 1902. Present: N. B. J. and R. H. 


In this sitting begins the incident of Hugh Irving and John 
Welsh and the dog Rounder summarized in Miss Verrall’s 
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introduction. There is no space for many details, though 
I shall quote a few later. For the present we go on to other 
matters. 


“ B.— Does Roble U. D. me do you think,“ N. B. J.— Only 
partly. He feels sure that you are speaking. 


“B— Do you remember what mother said about my new 
picture. She said I looked as if I was going to speak. Don’t 
you like it.“ N. B. J.— Yes, very much.“ B.— Are you tired 
dad dear.“ N. B. J.— Yes, Bennie, a little tired, too much 
work all the time.“ B.— Don’t let it worry you, it will all be 
right | soon. Father do you remember what a stern man grandpa 
wast’ N. B. J.— Which grandpa?’ B.— Your father.“ N. 
B. J.— Yes, he was stern.“ B.— He is as good to me as he can 
possibly be? N. B. J.— And I thank him for it? B.— Father 
he met me when I came and showed me the way. I did not know 
him hardly, but he soon made me know him and took me with 
him home where I am happy and if you could see us as we are 
you would not doubt the goodness of God father” N. B. J.— I 
do not doubt goodness of God, Bennie. 


“N. B. J.. Bennie, the Alice over there must be the little 
girl who didn’t live in this life. Is that right?’ B.— She is, 
but she lives here and is with Uncle Frank.’ N. B. T Now I 
understand.“ B.— I am so glad he would not let me go till I 

repeated this for you? 

The Uncle Frank addresses Mr. Junot? H. H.] “‘N 
speak to me for God's sake and tell me if it is really you? 

What followed identified him.. . . He had been dead two years. 

e had had many long talks about a future life i in the evening 
s 5. JJ He had been much interested in Spiritualism.— 

N. B. J.— Yes, Frank, it is I.“ F.— I am delighted to see 
ene took Bennie’s place for a moment, a good boy N ——, 
N. B. J.— Go on, Frank.’ F 
(The writing during communication from Frank larger and 
stronger.) tell Alice I am sure I can remember everything soon. 
N—— how is everything with you.“ N. B. J.— All well, 
Frank, all well, and Alice and the boy are well. I see them 
often.’ F.— Give them my love and tell them I would not have 
left them from eel, but it better so. Hear me?’ N. B. J.— 
‘Yes, Frank.” F.— Tell a I felt sorry about the insurance. ... 
[Not understood. N. B. J.] 


“t Are you still at it .. in harness HH. 55 B. J.— 
Tes, Frank, I am working too hard still? — Don't 
pay—give it up.“ N. B. J.— I understand’ F.— You know 
what I mean, tried hard to speak before but could not seem to 
U. D. the whys and wherefores.’ 
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“N. B. J. Do you remember our talks about another lifet’ 
F.— Yes just what I am saying N——. About this life and 
its possibilities.“ N. B. J.— Yea’ F.—‘I found all better 
than I ever dreamed? N. B. J.— Who came to meet you, 
Frank?’ F.—‘Do you remember my boy.“ N. B. J.— Yea, 
indeed’ F.—‘ He is my (hand points to Spirit) right hand’ 
N. B. J.— That's richt. E. — And we are together God bless 
him. Tell Alice thie...’ N. B. J.— I will? F.— N—— and 
till we nat again may God sustain you? N. B. J.— Good-bye, 
— 25 Good-bye.’ F.— Going... Farewell .. don't forget 

F H Clarke 125 Bs usually signed hie name F. 
Clarks,” —N. B. J. are the initials of his son, 
Paes 2 Fook de G. V.] 

“N. B — Frank, speak to us again hereafter when you 
can.“ F. 2 certainly I will. (Large and emphatic.) 
(Noticeable contrast between previous large and somewhat 
n writing and the quieter smaller writing on Bennie's 
return 

B. — Father you realize I know the desire on the part of 
Uncle 24 to meet you again—that is why I left so suddenly.’ 
N. B. J.— Yes, dear Bennie, I understand perfectly. Here 
is Hugh old servant, see p. 786. H. II. I called him to tell you 
himself about the dog.“ N. B. J.— eee i r te oe 
Rounder, we want Rounder? H.— Lost him.’ N. B. J. 
him? Did you lose him?’ H.— Yes, I lost him 7 7 
as a matter of fact I will see that he is returned to you.’ N. B. 

— All right” H.— As true as you live. Tell me how is 
everything with yourself?’ N. B. J.— We are all right. How 
are youf’ H.— Better, head clearer, breathe splendidly. Do 
you know how I suffered.” [Hugh died of an internal cancer, 
but, strange as it may seem, he never once complained lag pain 
or of being sick during his last months with us. 
very hard and we supposed that that was the bla, Bo 
that what he says here is of great interest to us. Everything 
that he says is quite characteristic (for instance calling Bennie 
„Mr. Ben”) except reference to sitter as N. * In life 
this was always Mr. Junot.”—N. B. J.] 


The controls generally show a tendency to use Christian 
names. Cf., G. P. to me, as he never did in this life; Phinuit 
to the Lodges, ete. 


“N, B. J.— No, you never said you were sick.“ H. But I 
would not tell anybody if there was anything I hated it was 
to hear a man complaining about his heart all the time.“ N. B. 

— Hugh, I thought you were drunk all the time.” H.— No, 
not drunk, but mighty near it, the worst of it was I suffered 
more than you know, but I’ve got straightened out here and 
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I want to do the best I can.“ . . N. B. J.— N 
We were sorry we didn’t take better care of you.“ H.— N 

for everybody. I worked. . I worked faithfully when I cont” 
N. B. J— That's right. You did. (to R. H.) We had much 
regret about this man.’ H.— Forgive my failings as Mr. Ben 
has already. Some day you'll know me better“ N. B. J— 
Hugh, I don’t think you had a fair show in this life.“ H— 
Well, I guess you're about right my friend, but I have no 
fault to find now I’m glad I’m living that’s all I’ve got to 
say, and TIl find Rounder and send him back to you? N. B. J. 
— Good, that’s all right.’ — Think of me as I am and not 
as I was if you can.“ N. B. J.— That's right, we will.“ H— 
‘ Can I do anything for you? N. B. J.— Only help take care 
of Bennie.“ H.— Sure he's all right—a right good lad. I 
often with him. PII bid rn ata now—let me know if I 
can do anything for you—H E 


(Hand makes gentle ring motion as if pulling on some 
delicate threads 

“N. B. J —(to R. H.)— Something wanted here.’ 

[Grandpa Junot speaks? H.-H.] ‘Well, My son glad to 
see you. Do the best you can. Gone.’ N. B. J.— Who was it!’ 
B.— Dad were you here? Grandpa said I wonder if he is as 
self-willed as he used to be.“ N. B. J.— Which grandpa Î 
Which grandpa was it?’ B— Junot’ N. B. J— Yes? B.— 
„Speak to him father? (Hand points to Spirit.) N. B. J.— 
‘Yes? B.— He is waiting.“ N. B. J.— Yes, father, I’m glad 
to meet you here, and I take it very kindly that you look aftər 
my boy so well? [G. J.]— Do you remember what you thought 
about my. . . perhaps you thought I did not help you...don’t 
you think 80. There were matters to be regretted in 
treatment by. the sitter's father of his children and — 7 as a 
number of times elsewhere, =, is indicated by the father in 
his brief communications —N. B. J. 

N. B. J.— I was young when you left this life.“ G. J— 
Les true but rather stubborn weren’t yout? N. B. J.— Prob- 
ably? G. J.— Forgot it? N. B. J. Do you know about my 
work in this life?’ G. J.— There is little I do not know and 
I am glad you have made your life so useful.“ N. B. we Thank 
you? G. J.— It is the best reward I can give you.’ B.— Gone 
father. Father dear they tell me I must soon stop talking.’ 
R. H.— Yes, time’s practically up.“ N. B. J.— Yes, Bennie, 
and I shall not see you to-morrow. Mother will come alone. 
Don’t forget daddie’ B.— No not for a moment—talk to me 
father when you go to the grave and I will U. D. you?” 


Many intimations like this are given, that those who have 
“passed over“ (7) can hear and even understand without 
the intervention of a “ medium.” 
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251K Srrrmqa. (Pr. XXIV, 502.) 


February 12, 1902. Present: Mra. Junot and R. H. 

Do you remember O—— dear Mother!’ Mre. J.— Yes, 
Bennie, we live in C——. What will you say about it! B— 
Are you going to leave it!“ [We had been talking a great deal 
about living in the country.—N. B. J.] Mrs. J.— We do talk 
jokingly of living in the country, but not at present“ B— 
How can you on account of Helen.“ Mrs. J—‘ Helen loves 
the country.’ B.— Les I know but the school.“ Mrs. J.— We 
cannot until she is through school,” B.— 1 thought so dear, 
don’t leave her. I heard all this talk about going into the 
country dear but I could not make it clear to my mind. Got 
it. 


Bennie’s gradual assumption of the care of the family is 
becoming plain. 


“ B— Mother I am very happy over here. They are all very 
good to me and when we go to church we think of you. I actes 
seo you and Helen together at the place of Music.“ Mrs. J.— 
Sometimes, Bennie.“ B.—‘I love to watch you and hear you 
talk of thinge I used to do. Mother I think you feel my 

332 sometimes I try very hard to make you see me,’ 

— Oh I do feel your presence, Bennie, but I wish that I 
rok see you? B.— I wonder if you could. III try to 3 
before you very soon to see if you can see me.“ (To R. H.) — I 
am glad to see you my friend, are you quite well.’ 


“ Mra. J.— Bennie, can you tell me anything between your- 
self and Charlie, any incident that happened .. tell me.. B— 
‘Did you say accident, dear.“ Mrs, J.— No, Bennie, incident,’ 
B.— Incident, yes. I think so, [Ia this faked? H.H.] Do 
pe wish to help him to know where I am?’ Mrs. J.— Yes.’ 

Well ask Charlie if he remembers the little song I copied 
out for him. Yes and the walk we took one evening in the or 
through the park when we whistled the tune to the song I copied 
out for him and the laugh we had over the diecords,’...... 


“B—Do you remember Sam.“ Mrs. J.— Tell me about 
him?’ B.— He is with me a great deal—did you know he came 
rather suddenly... Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, send a message 
to his mother.“ B.—‘ He will do it.“ (Hand points to Spirit.) 
Sam I ask you if you are Mrs, Junot to tell my mother I am 
well and happy and better off than I waa in the body, tell her to 
keep the mo] I] mor II. .. can't hear it... Mansfield Photo- 
graphs because they are not good enough to let go. I hope I 
have made it clear do you remember mee Boardman .. Mrs. 
J.— Is this from Sam! 8.— Yes. S. B? Mra. J— Yes. 
I will ask about him. Was Sam with himt’ 8.— Tes. Mrs. 
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J.— 1 will try to find out’ S—‘And Dan. .. gone [Sam 
died rather suddenly not long tore this sitting. His mother 
upon reading this sitting said that about this time she and one 
af her sons had been looking over and discussing a great deal the 
various photographs of Sam to determine which were the best.] 


B.— And one thing more dear, is Helen better?’ Mrs. J.— 

‘t Yes, Bennie, she is much stronger, I think’ B.— Didn't I tell 

you I would help he.. . ber.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, and you have kept 

your word.“ B.— I hope to always * and send Rounder back.’ 

22 ra, J, —‘ Yes, Bennie, if you can.’ — If he is in that world 
can.” 


2ire Srrrma. (Pe. XXIV, 516.) 
April 2, 1902. Present: R. H. 


(Waking Stage.) 
„John Welsh has Rounder’ R. H.— “John W was 
round ber?!“ ‘John Welsh has Rounder. Tell this.. 
tell... tell... John Welsh one Rounder? R. H. 29 John 
Welsh is round ber , * t Has ... has ... It's I, Benny, don’t you 
seo me? I, Benny. 


319 Srrrꝶ̃ma. (P XXIV, 520-1.) 
November 12, 1902. Present: R. H. 
“ B.— I often wonder if spirits from our world will ever be 
able to speak without the light as we often try to do, but we 
are glad to welcome any of our friends here. J can tell you. 
Helen never seemed so well as she does now.“ R. H.— 
very glad. 


“ B.— You have been so kind to me always I feel as though 
¥ tad wesie ccs gon R. H. — I feel as if you were an 
old friend.’ B.— Well I think I am.“ 


35TH Srrrꝶmqa. (Pn. XXIV, 524f.) 

February 23, 1903. Present: N. B. J. and R. H. 

(Parcel unwrapped and Bennie’s articles Placed on table.) 
“B— tell me Dad if you are not better now.“ N. B. J. 
Tes, Bennie. I’m much better.“ B.— I know it dear. I have 
been with you all the time since I spoke to you here before.’ 
N. B. J.— Yes, dear boy. I understand’ B.— I am very 
roud of Helen.“ N. B. J.— Yes, Bennie. So are Mama and 
apa.’ B.— She will be a great comfort to you’ N. B. J.— 
t Yes? B.— I know it. do you hear me when I call you to 
sleep, dad?’ N. B. J— No, Bennie, I do not hear, but some- 
times I think you are helping me? B.— I am glad you feel 
me because I am often Hats: I remember Charlie tell me is he 
ing away dear’ N. B. J—‘ Which Charlie do you mean?’ 
Bt am thinking about.. R O ble and Charlie dad’ 
[able and Charlie D—, Bennie’s best friend, were with us at 
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our hotel on the day prior to this sitting, Roble having met 
Charlie unexpectedly —N. B. J.] 


“B— I forgot my horses name ... horse. almost.’ N. B. J. 
— What is it? ppt is the namei B.— What is it. Oh I 


never can U. D. it R. K? N. B. J.— That starts 2 
(Rector to Bennie) Come on N give it me B.— K. 
(Rector to Bennie) — yes N Louder dear.“ B.— L? 
N. B. J.— That's right? B.— C. N. B. J.— That's E 
N. N. B. J.— That's right.“ B.— DI.“ N. B. J.— 
That's right.“ B— N. B. J.— That's right.“ N. B. J. 


(to R. H.) — Can you read it now!’ R. H.— “ Klondike.“ 


This would seem to the novice very “evidential,” but it 
~~ easily be simply telepathy. Chacun d son goût. 


— do you remember the Sunday you and Mother at 
Helen welked in the woode’ N. B. J.— Yes, Bennie.“ B—I 
was 2 you.” N. B. J.— Yes, Bennie.’ h — I saw Helen 
Pick some green and take it to the house.... Vine. I think. 
[This walk when we got the vine is now well remembered but 
was not recalled at the time of the sitting —N. B. J.] [Could 
he impress something he did not 5 It often goes that 
way. Can it be mere telepathy? H. H.] 


„B. I saw them plowing up out by the barn dad.“ N. B. J. 
—Whent’ B.— taking up Stone . . Stone.“ [At the time of 
this sitting, and for several days prior thereto, workmen had 
been engaged in moving a large old barn at our farm. It 
stands upon sandstone blocks * brick. I have not been there 
since the moving began.—N. B. J.] í 


“(I am Hugh [The servant who drank so hard. H. H.] 
God forgive me a why not you? (At this point, with the appear- 
ance of Hugh Irving, the writing changes and “there is a 
tendency to make extra curling loops to the strokes.” When 
the sitters complain of illegibility, Rector apologizes on the 
ground that “he (that is H. I.) speaks queerly.” It appears 
that peculiarity of speech on the part of a communicator i$ 
here represented by peculiarity of writing on the part of the 
control.—H. de G. V.] [Seemed to speak straight enough on 
p. 807. H. H.] 

N. B. J.— Why, of course, Hugh. Tou're all right. Speak 
on? H.— I want to know if I can do anything for you? [Ow- 
ing to the curious looping, neither N. B. J. nor R. H. could 
make this out at first—R. H.] N. B. J. (to R. H.) Oan't 
read, can you?’ R. H—‘One moment.’ (From Rector. 

a Wait a moment, Sir. he speaks qu ueerly friend.“ H. ( )—“ want 
to know if I can do anything. I long to help you’ N. B. J 

* Who is it speaking!’ H.— Your boy is all right. how is the 
dog now.’ N. B. J.—‘ Rounder is all right, Hugh. He's so glad 
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fo ame bak’ H.— faith and Pm glad too. did Welsh have 


“N. B. J.— Did you give him to Welsh?’ H.— No I saw 
him at Welsh’s house in the body, and prayed him to send him 
to you. then Mr. Benny got hold and we worked to get him 
back. I hope you keep him now—look out for him.“ 


“B— Dad Roble is doing finely again. I never saw him 
trying to do kutter, he is not lazy now.“ N. B. J— Sure nol 
Surely nol’ — he takes to his work like a . and is 
looking A to getting through. father he appreciates all 
anly give him time dear he is all right.“ N. B. J.— Bennie, 
did you not see Tommy with him (Excitement.) B— 
„8URE I did. Why do you ask dad? N. B. J.— Because... 
because I asked and you did not answer.’ B.— Well dad I don’t 
mean to do so but I have everything on my mind. When I get 
here and they don’t always U. D. what I do say. you will know 
when you ast here how hard I try to tell you all that you may 
it is really I. 

36H Srrrmma. (Ps. X X1V,536f.) 

February 24, 1903. Present: Mr. and Mra. J. and R. H. 

“B— Got all over your cold dear.“ N. B. J— Yes, Pm 
better, Bennie.“ B.— I know—now let me tell you one thing. 
don’t question the right and wrong of my returning because 
there are no wrongs in it? Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, it gave us 
a little anxiety as to whether we were doing right in calling 
you to us? B.— I heard it all and it made me uneasy dear so 
thought I would settle it for you.’ [We had upon the evening 
before been asking ourselves whether it might not influence him 
away from his duties in his new life to call him back to us. 
tet a ieee on this subject had been quite extended.— 

B. J. 


B. — one thing about Helen do not let her study too hard 
as she will get through finely—I see it. Mrs. J.— I will watch 
her carefully. She ts studying hard now.’ B.— She will come 
out all right Mama I am sure. Only one thing her throat.’ 
Mrs. J.— Her throat?’ (Assent.) B.— May trouble in a few 
days but don’t mind. I see it beginning.’ [Upon our return 

days later we found her quite ill with a sore throat and 
under the somes, care.— N. B. J.] ([Teloteropathy from 
at H. H. . 


— Her music helps me to reach her at home. I fear 
4 505 neglected it of late. She i is going to be a fine girl and 
a comfort to you all, Hear me? Mrs. J—‘I think that we do 
not appreciate Helen as we do you and Roble? B.— I think it 
so dear. I feel it all the time. So I'll stand behind her.’ 
Mrs, J.— Bennie, it is not — we do not love her as well.’ 
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B.— I know perfectly dear—I U. D. just how you feel, but 
cling to her —I love her dearly dear. I see her thoughts are a 
little Stubborn but do not mind. She will outgrow it.’... 
Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, I think you are right.’ B.— But J. 
humor her a great deal and it is better 80. [ 

knows adolescent girls, will appreciate Bennie’ 8 eda H. 15) 
Roble is doing splendidly.’ Mre. J.— Yes, I saw him 

B.— I think be is growing fine and handsome as De as 7 2 
improvement to his mind.“ 


As I go through this for the third time, I am impressed 
that Bennie is growing up. This sitting is nearly four years 
later than the first one. 


“Mrs. J.— . . . Do you know all that happens to us, and 
that interests ns?’ B.— All to my immediate family yes. i. e. 
you dad Roble Helen.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, but others do not con- 
cern you. But you cannot always tell what happens to other 
people that you know!’ B.— Yes and no. I can if I think 
ey | about any one friend and wish to know. Otherwise 

not.’ 


“(From G. P.)— I don’t think he quite remembers him- 
self. H.“ Mrs. J.— Well, George, don’t bother about this now. 
Talk to him, and, if possible, bring it to his mother next 
meeting.“ G. P.— Good enough. I will.“ Mrs. J. (to R. H.) 
bars him to ask Hugh.“ G. P.— Sure I will. He's got the 


Mra, J. had grown intimate with G. P. But these two 
expressions are not like him. The second one is more like 
Hugh, but it must be G. P.a, referring to Bennie, for he 
adds: He's got the boy, meaning young Lawrence L., for 
whom Mrs. Junot had asked, for his mother’s sake, several 
sittings before, and Bennie had said he would find him. 


John Junot gave him to me. Mr. G.— over there. 
Mr, G—— over there?” [This is the name of an old friend of 
our family lately deceased, and about the last pea, s whom 
we would think in connection with the sitting.—N. B. J.] 


97H Srrrmo. (Pa XXIV,545f.) 

February 25, 1903. Present: Mrs. J. 

“B—do you think r like the horse.’ Mrs. J.— What do 
you mean, Bennie?’ —the Pony dear. I see him often.’ 
Mrs. J.— Bennie, I at understand. What pony do you 
1 B. — 1 mean my Pony. Walter.’ Mrs, J.— Les. 
2 old now.“ B.— Yes but fat.“ Mra. J.— Tes. Very 
‘at. 
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“B. — Mother dear do you remember Marion. Mar... 
ion? Mrs. J:— I think that I know whom you mean, but the 
name is not quite right.’ B.—‘did I speak it too fast’ Mra 
J.— Bennie, who is Marion?’ (Hand points to Spirit.) Mrs. 
J.— She is standing over there? (Assent.) Who is abe! B— 
She is my cousin.’ Megane B. J.] Mrs. J— Bennie, to 
whom does she belong?’ — Uncle Frank.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, 
that is right, Tell me * about ber.“ B. Mary. . Ma 

-li [1] She wants very much to send ber love and greetings 
to Aunt Alice. I brought her here? Mrs, J.— Yes, Bennie. 
That is one thing that I asked from you yesterday. Bennie 
yesterday you said you would go and awaken her. What did 
you mean by awakenf’ B. make her U. D. how to speak to 
you here dearest Mother.’ Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie. Have you 
anything more to tell me of her?’ B.—‘ Oh yes she is just be- 
ginning to U. D. what we want of her. She sees Aunt Alice 
often and yet she could not U. D. this way of speech.“ 


R. H.— Bennie, perhaps better do what you can with Alice’s 
daughter and afterwards talk freely with your mother.’ 
B.— She is so glad to U. D. now. I talked and talked with 
her insisting upon her coming with me here now.. . . Mrs. J.— 
Bennie, what is ahe doing in your world?’ B.— She looks 
aeiae polin SE e I wish I could make 

R [ector] U. D what I mean. . . do fon remember when she 
passed out, Mother.’ Mra. J. — Yes’ B.— do you U. D. how 
abe looks now. . . what did Aunt Ale mean by saying if I 
were here why did ahe not come too.’ [His Aunt Alice had 
made just that statement to N. B. J. and that led to our in- 
sistence at this sitting that a message should be sent by her 
dau, hter.—N. B. J.] 

J.— Bennie, ahe * pein her daughter bad for- 
gotten about her.“ B.— Oh, if you co uld hear her speak of her 
you would not think it. I know? Mrs. J.— Bennie, tell me how 
she looks.’ B.— She looks much as she did when she came 
here. her eyes are lovely and bright.“ 

[Extract from Mre. Clarke's letter, March 23, 1903.— Her 
eyes and her very sweet, gentle disposition were her only 
beauties. She was remarkably kind to the younger children 
end 32 said that was her office now.“ 

B.— She heare—she is laughing at my words about her. 
I 3 tell you just how she does look as she stands here. do 
you remember a little round photo of ber.“ Mrs. J.— I will 
ask Aunt Alice, Bennie’ B.— it was taken when she was a 
little...a very little girl“ [Her mother has only two photos 
of her—one of which is a b picture and has always been in 
s small round walnut frame.—N. B. J. 

“uR. H.— Bennie, does she look now older than youl’ B— 
Tes a little. She came here first” Mrs. J—‘Yes. That is 
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right? B.— some time before.’ [She died two years before 
Bennie was born.—N. B. J.] 


“ B— Mother = do you think of the new house is that a 
Piazza. Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie. We have built a piazza at 
one end, and a new room for Helen? B.— The piazza con- 
fused me a little. I mistook in for a Shed” Mrs. J.— Les. 
Before it was finished it looked like a shed.“ B.— You U. D. 
just what I am thinking about all the time. I am so near 
you. do you know dear I saw the gate too. Mrs. J— Which 
gate, Bennie?’ B.— the new one.’ Mrs. J.— No, Bennie. 
We have no new gate.“ B.— It is new to me. The one out 
back of the barn,’ * J.— Tes, we have one there, Bennie. 
I had a new fence built and a gate.“ B.— Yes I know. I 
like it too. You hear me well.“ 


Mrs. J.. „Bennie, what can I do to bring you near me 
B.— pray for me. Mrs. J.— Yes. Do you hear me when 
I ask you for help?’ B.— Yea I often do. I know a great 
deal that goes on with you dear. and when grandma says you 
humor Helen I think she don’t U. D? Mrs. J.— Tes! B— 
‘I help you with her often.“ Mrs. J.— I want you to watch 
over Helen and Roble and help them all you can.“ B.— J will 
I do. don’t you see how well R.—— is doing. lately dear. at 
College? Mrs. J—‘ Yes. Are you helping him?’ B. Always. 
there was a time when he got a little careless but he is getting 
over it.’ Fay J.— Yes. He is more interested in his college 
life now.“ — We all prayed for it here. Mother do you 
U. D. the philosophy of prayer.“ Mrs. J— Just what do you 
mean, Bennie? — how necessary it is to pray for what 
you wish. I U. 5. it since I came to this life.“ Mrs. J.— 

Yes, Bennie. I shall pray more after this.“ B.— prayer is 
everything to us here.“ 


“ Mrs, J.— Bennie, do you often sea Grandma Junot!’ B— 
‘Oh yes she is with me nearly all the ome Mother do you 
realize what a good woman she really is.“ Mrs. J.— ‘Yes. She 
had much trouble in this life, but she always believed in the 
goodness of God.“ B.— Yes and she does now. She often says 
Bennie dear we must help our beloved ones on the earth and 
teach them to be more patient.’ Wr of his grand- 
mother to an exact degree. N. B. J.] 


Bennie's “ philosophy of prayer,” and his partiality for 
his grave (which my selections do not qnite reproduce), like 
many of the ideas and tastes depicted by Stainton Moses, 
seem to be a relic of earthly views. Those who ostensibly 
speak from a postcarnate life generally indicate that their 
incarnate beliefs and interests survive with them. So nobody 
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who is not interested in prayers and graves need feel dis- 
couraged. 

“B—...look out for tha new horse.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie. 
The one papa bought for Roble? Is he not safe?’ B.—‘ Oh yes 
only he ia pretty fast I think.’ Mrs. J.— Test Shall we not 
keep him! B.— Oh yes I would dear. do not be alarmed 
he will be all right sure.“ 


44ru Srrtmva. (Pa XXIV,564f.) 


December 16, 1903. Present: R. H. 
B. — Ask Roble if he got his hat into the paint.“ R. H.— I 
will.“ [Roble painted his old straw hat green and wore it about 
the farm all summer.—N, B. J.] 


“B, [to Dr ‘Oh friend can you U. D. what this all 
means to me. ten hear and see things taking place at 
home and fail to oe them bere? R. H.— Why, Bennie, I 
shall be glad and your father and mother would be overjoyed 
for you to tell me all you see, especially immediately“ B.— 
Yes well this is a little thing but I noticed it—shall I tell 
you! I saw Roble fussing about his clothes the other day 
and I wondered what it was all about when I learned that he 
was trying on a new suit of clothes which did not fit to suit 
him and he took them back....I stood there and watched him 
for some time.’ [At Thanksgiving time in New Tork Roble 
tried on his dress suit which his mother had brought to him. 
He said it needed some changes and his 1 brought it 
home to have it changed at his request.— N. B 

“B— He is going home. and I with him. m 1 ble starts 
home from College to-morrow, Dec. 22.—N. B. J.] Grandma 
Junot says. N——. [Mr. Junot. H.-H.] is. getting rather 
tired. and should try and rest more. How is Rounder. 
stif. very stiff.“ R. H.— Do you mean old?’ B.— in his 


PA B.— I often pat him. and talk to him. I think he 
sees me. really I do.“ R. H.— Does he wag his tail}? B.— 
Tes and sniffs at me when I approach him.“ 


This is far from the only case where animals appear to see 
spirits. Cf. under telepathic visions, Chapter XVIII. 


4ðru Srrrwa. (Pa. XXIV,571.) 
January 11, 1904. Present: R. H. 
“B—I may make some few mistakes. I do not claim to 
do otherwise when I see so much“ 
Apparently much more than is possible in this life. Con- 
stant telopais and teloteropathy. 
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AR Srrrmqa. (Pe. XXIV, 578f.) 


February 22, 1904. Present: N. B. J., R. B. J., and R. H. 
“ B.—‘I am glad Mama's better. I also see Helen every day 
of her life. I think she is is [evidently for a] fine great 


“N. B. J.— Yes. She works over her music all the time.“ 
(Excitement in hand. Pencil scrabbles heavily round and round 
in one apot.) B.— that is what I long for her to do U. D? N. 
B. J.— Yes, Bennie. We thought you helped ber.“ B.— Ido I 
do I will I will. Music is the inspiration of the soul. dad. 
N. B. J.— Tes. B. I wanted you to U. D. how happy it 
all made me. can’t you tell her I love to hear her play & 

ctise.’ N. B. J.— Les, Bennie, That's right.“ B.— Dad is 
that coat Blue.“ N. B. J.— Tes, with red inside.’ ” 


“ B.— Do you U. D. what a beautiful place this is dad’ 
N. B. J.— We do not fully understand, Bennie. Tell us when 
vou can.“ (Hand points to Spirit.) B— Grandma Junot. 
says. in a. little while you will all be here. won’t that be great,’ 
N. B. J.— Splendid, Bennie, when we all meet together again.’ 
B.— Do the best you can dad & don’t worry about anything 
take care of Mama & Helen & the rest will all go right until 
you come over,’ 

Se Zeck ‘Dear Mother... When I come to you in yas, dream 
do not be afraid: I shall only give you strength to ya te wS 


* R. Bennie. Are you ever with an —TI 
should say I was. EC 
not with you tell me Roble !?“ 


487. Srrrm̃o. (PR. XXIV,584f.) 


February 23, 1904. Present: V. B. J., R. B. J., and R. H. 
B. Ae i did you have Franks knife? R. No, Bennie. 
I don’t. know about his knife.’ B.— tell Aunt to give it to you 
> R— All right, i B.— Will you.“ R.— Yes, 
will tell her’? B.— he says so. don't ore it T bag of son? . 


“B— Papa dear tell me what she Helen. H. H. 
excited over. the other day Was it essay? N. B. Nen. 
I think it was something she was going to write abort! B.— 
‘I heard her fuming about it, but don't mind her she will get 
over it when she gets through school U. D.“ N. B. J.— Yes, 
Bennie. Sbe ee a good deal.’ B.— Well I think I know it 
dad. You eee I am doing all I can to help her & I do think 
she is improving don’t yout’ N. B. J.— Yes, indeed. She's 
changing every day, now.“ B.— Tes & I do wish Aunt Alice 
would not think her lazy. She is not. but she can’t do every- 
thing. . . her music I want kept up U. D. I never was good at 
preaching but I know perfectly well what is best for her.“ N. 
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B. J.— Tes, Bennie. We'll try to keep up her music“ B— 
‘they [say] Mama humors her too much but I don’t think so. 
She is a good girl & if she is nervous she can’t help it?” 


Bennie is gradually taking charge all around. 


Oi died B.— how would you like to join me R? R.— Tes, 
I would like to see you again very much, Bennie.“ B.— I tell 
you R. it is not all over with us....be sure & tell Aunt Alice 
we shall help her but she must give you the knife. the next time 
I see you here Pa. I 77 5 you to Brag something belonging 
to her. Will youl’ N. B. J— Yes, I will, I will.) B.— It 
will help us Is. e., her husband and Bennie in communicating. 
H. H.] 80 ao, You cannot U. D. but we can.“ 


ane — tell me did you like the book dad gave yout? 
R— ¥en, T om reading it now? B. — Isn’t it fine.“ R— Yes, 

I like it very much so far, B.— keep straight on. & I will 
watch over your shoulder.“ 


49ra Srrmma. (Pa. XXIV,596f.) 


February 24, 1904. Present: R. H. 

„R. H. 1 have a short letter to Bennie from his mother 
which was intended for his father to bring, but reached him 
only after he left. (Hand points to Spirit. Cross in air.) 
Please give it him as he hath asked specially for it several 
Smee during this intervening period. We will bring 


Above three lines, evidently from Rector, like most of the 
talk of the Imperator crowd, have a very manufactured look, 
but there is considerable that has not. 


“ B.— here is George perhaps you would better greet him too. 
he has been a good friend to me, and when the light has been 
especially drawn upon by myself he has been my my support. ae 
R. H.— Yes, Genre vs very grateful for all your help.’ (G. E. 
communicating.)— say good morning that will do. you 
know I U. D. R D* 


50H Srrrma. (PR. XXIV,597f.) 


June 27, 1904. Present: Mrs. J., Miss Helen J. (firat 
time), and R. H. 

“B. ese some one in the body with you. I think.. 
Mrs. J. (to H. J.)— Move over a little? (H. J. 8 
to table.) B.— it is my sister . . Oh I am so glad you are 
here. tell me you are glad to see me I am so glad you got 
through so nicely. F 
U. D. it? H. J.— Yes, Bennie. I am glad to be here.“ B.— xI 
U Th ptt do dak bos soe bes T ack SLUSE thw este. You look 
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much larger Helen hamt you grown. [If he had had so 
much telopsis about the f arm, why not ies Helen? H. H.] 
H. J.— Yes? Mrs. J. Bennie, you know several years have 
passed since you left us, and Helen is almost a young lady.“ 
B.— I U. D. isn’t that finet I am glad she is so well & you also 
mother dear. I hope you will keep on with your studies Helen & 
do all you can... H. J.— I thought often of you when away 
at school? B.— I was often with you when you did not know 
it. I am glad Roble is through & I am glad he is to be with 
dad? Mrs. J.— Yes. Your father could not be with us to-day. 
Do you think that he is well?’ B.— No not so well as I wish. 
I think he is very tired & needs rest greatly.“ Mrs. J. Oan 
you not influence him to take a rest?’ B.— Uncle Frank & 
I are both praying for this. We will make him do so.’ Mrs. 
J.— I wish him to take a long rest this summer.’ B.— Yes 
so do we. & I think he will. I am much concerned about 
eg SE hara am See ae wees T Baak: Sand 
be Mre. J.— Bennie, is the farm the best place for 

himt” B— e for the present. tell him to let repaira go 
& rest this summer,’ n Is that all 
he needa, rest alone? * B.— Fes. . don't let him take 
he is all right except — tired. he is overdoing all the time. 
& hie talking tires him very much.“ [The weariness of N. B. J. 
is most marked in consultations. Talking seems to be the main 
source of the weariness.—N. B. J.] 

“Mrs. J— He is very much troubled about some of his 
business affairs.“ B.— 1 — dear he ought not to be because dad 
will be all right I know this. 


“ B.— Helen what made you let Klondike run away’. 
Mra. J. (to H. J.)— Tell him that | he didn’t run away—did 
he?’ H. J.— I don’t remember. B.— he did.“ H. J.— 
Last summer?’ B. mt 4 iis. J.— He did not behave 
very well, Bennie.’ —he turned everything upside down. 
I saw him.’ Mrs. Ia Bennie, I think that was Roble’s horse 
that ran away.’ B.— So it was. that’s so. I remember now 
but mine kicked up a good deal.’ H. J.— Yes, he was very 
mean last summer.’ B.— Very what Helen! H. J.— Mean.“ 
B.— do you zane that? H. J.— He was ugly, and my driving 
worried him? B.— Oh yes. I U. D. what you mean. but he 
is getting old.. x Mrs. J.— Yes, we thought best to sell him, 
because your father was afraid he would hurt Helen? B.— 1 
think he got that from me. because I tried to tell him to look 
out for him & I say it now more than ever. Better let him g9 
on leave him alone don’t try to drive him any more 
B.— Helen what do you wish.... Mrs. J. (to H. J.)— 
him now—tell him you're going to school next year.’ T z= 
J expect to go back to school next year; is it best! B.— I 
am very glad & shall help you all I can...don’t worry 1 
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your studies Helen dear you will get on first rate I know you 
will, I know how you feel but don’t mind stick to it & you 
will be glad some time.“ Mra. J.— She did not feel very well 
this spring while at school.’ B.— I know it, but do be careful 
about those colds, Helen & never mind you will be better off for 
going back. You don’t think so now.“ H. J.— Yes, I do. I 
want to go back.“ B.— I am glad very very glad. Roble can 
help you now he is through.’ Mrs. J.—‘ He will help Helen this 
summer. Is that what you mean!’ B.— Tes & help her for the 
next term. or year. U. D.“ 


“*T want grandpa Junot to give his message first. 

Please give my love to N — & his . in the body 
& assure him that his interests are mine. tell him he has a 
great deal to be grateful for & he must take care of himself. to 
do his allotted work. in that life. I want him to know that we 
are all together & we are watching over you all. there is no 
“ea aes in this life. his mother sends much love 

0. 


“ Mra. J.— Bennie, Helen has not been very well.“ B—TI 
know it mother but she will be now, better all the time.“ Mrs. 
J.— Yes, I think she is growing stronger.“ B.— IN ask Doctor 
to look at her. [Medical diagnosis follows.] [Phinuit? ECH 
Helen skate dear when you can do you remember how I 
to help you? 


B. Who is that girl you call Edith...” Mrs. J. (to H. J.) 
— Is there an Edith at school?’ H. J. — Edith Waterman, do 
you mean?’ B.— I do not care for her for you...’ 


„H. J— Do you not like her!“ B.— I thought I did not. 
because I thought she was not sincere.’ 

“ [“ Edith’ not understood, though Mrs. Junot possibly knows 
who was intended.—N. B. J.]” 


518 Srrrma. (PR. XXIV. 608.) 
June 28, 1904. Present: Mrs. J., R. B. J., and R. H. 
“B— Is that you Roble well I am glad to see you? R 
Hallo, Bennie, I am glad to be here again.“ B.— I have seen 
you in so many places since I spoke with you. You got on 
finely didnt you.“ R.— Yes, Bennie, very well.“ B. I told you 
so? [Roble has just graduated with honors.—N. B. J.] 


„B. — going to the farm soon.“ R.— Yes, Bennie, in about 
a week.’ B.— Now Roble I can see better than you can. & I 
want you to look out for that horse U. D? R.— All right, PII 
watch him.“ B.— I am not going to let you get hurt. tell 
me about your work I shall be so glad when you get settled 
down with father.“ R—‘ Yes, I expect to study law next fall.’ 
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“ B— say Roble what was the ae with your foot? R— 
‘I cut my toe in swimming.’ I thought so. I heard 
you ae out but I saw it Bed? R.— ‘Yes, Bennie, I cut it 
badly.’ — Was that your handkerchief you put on to it.“ 

— No, Be borrowed one from another boy? B.— I thought so. 
I saw the influence but it didnt look just like yours. do look 
out. 


“ B.—I want to know what dad is doing with the spring,’ 
Mrs. J. I don’t kaan $ Bennie? (Hand turns to R.) R.— I 
don’t know now, unless he is having it cleared? B.— that must 
be it ask him I saw him talking to a man about it. the very 
day I was here before? Mrs. J.— Yesterday? He may have 
been at the farm yesterday.“ B.— it was when I came here be- 
fore & spoke with you & Helen.’ Mrs. J.— That may be. He is 
troubled about the new well and pump.’ B.— that is what I see 
surely. & I am sorry to have him worried about it because he 
ought not to be & he said to the man I can’t see why it could 
not be fixed differently.’ [When at the farm 3 days before this 
sitting I had an animated discussion with the man who tends 
the hot-air pump. It was working badly.—N. B. J.] 


hed? a to rest. & drive & take care of his. health. 
is ti 

„Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, I intend to have him do very little 
this summer. We will be very quiet while at the farm” B.— 
‘do you think he has a pain in his back.“ Mrs. J.— Yes, he 
complains of it? B.— J want very much to have him take a 
long rest & get over it. De = him for me I love my father 
dearly & I want him well... 


“tell me about your rite Roble don't you think he is a 
high headed fellow for you to ride. ...R.— Yes, he is a bit 
nervous.“ B.— do look out for him won't youl... Why don’t 
you & dad take a trip over the water for, a little while!“ R.— I 
would like to, but he is very busy now.“ B.— I know it but I 
mean a little later... . Do you know what troubled him so about 
the R. R? Mrs. J- — Yes, Bennie. But I think he was over 
anxious.“ [I had some months ago a period of great anxiety 
about some railroad business. I waa thinking of it constantly 
for weeks, and it ia not yet settled to my entire satisfaction.— 
N. B. J.] B. — I know he was. & it will come out all right 
Uncle Frank says so) 


“(I did not finish about Helens friend.“ Mrs. J.— No, 
Bennie, I was going to ask about ber. . the girl I mean is not 
fond of Helen.“ Mrs. J.— Tell me how she looks.’ B.—‘ She 
is tall & has very dark hair & she has dark eyes too.. . she is 
jealous Helen. Mrs, J—‘I do not know any girl of that 
name. B.— She plays. on Violin I think....... 

Seis Til sen cae aloes bar © will bos cas a I do 
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= enit zor dear.’ [This girl is not satisfactorily recognized.— 
The unreliability of this girl does not appear to be in 
any incarnate mind: so it was not telepathed to Mrs. Piper. 


“R— Bennie, do you ever see me rowing or canoeing?’ 
B—...didn’t I tell you I would watch over you & see that 
nothing happened te you when rowing.’ 

Did Bennie constantly reckon on his telekinetic power 
without a telekinetic medium, or did he expect to work en- 
tirely through the mind? Either way, he, or somebody, or 
themselves, guarded his family very nicely through the six and 
a half years of these sittings. They have already reached the 
point where the family consults him about everything. 

As I do not know who they are, I am going to indulge 
my impulee to remark again that it is a remarkably nice 
family, and rendered to perfection. 


“R.— Yes, I remember” B—‘I think you have great fun. 
& I am glad you do it makes me as happy as it does you? R. 
‘That is good” B.— Isn't that the same River I used to go 
oe Eee them all my love and tell Roble to be as happy as 

e can.” 

Extract from R. B. Js letter, Nov. 23, 1904: “In the notes 
of Nov. 16, Bennie says ‘tell Roble to be as happy as he can? 
This may have some connection with a family joke to the effect 
that I said, when I started to work this fall, that I never ex- 
pected to bave a good time again. This has grown to ba quite 
a phrase in our family.”] 


57ra Srrrixa. (Pe. XXIV,625.) 
January 9, 1905. Present: R. H. 
(R. H. put Bennie’s articles in front of sheets.) 
“ B.— tell Dad not to hurry so when eating.“ 
Which leads the present editor to inquire: Where is Dr. 
Phinuit ? 
58TH Srrma. (Pa XXIV,625f.) 
February 27, 1905. Present: R. H. 
“B— dad did you have a cold was that it?’ N. B. J— Yes, 
Bennie, I had a very bad cold.’ B. I tried to help you all through 
it. I know so well when anything i is the matter with any of you. 
I know better if possible than you do U. D? N. B. J.— Yes, 
Bennie, help us all you can” B.— Oh yes. I shall do that. & 
I am not going so far from you that I shall not be ready when 
you come remember. I shall be ready to meet each of Fou. . I 
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heard you talking about my going a long way from you. not so 
dad I am growing all the time in knowledge of this new life 
but not that I shall leave you. don’t forget that. did jer 2 
D. TC far away’ .. 

one time we talked of the possibility of changes in the 

life and that Bennie might have to pass on and away from re- 
membrance of us.—N. B. J.] 

“Mrs. J.— No, but, Bennie, in your thought to care for 
us, you must not do anything to prevent your own progress.’ 
B.— No how could I dear mother, there are laws connected 
with this life & its conditions which enable me to progress 
constantly yet. while progressing I am better able to if pos- 
sible to help you. than otherwise.’ 


“N. B. J.— ee A .— Of course 
I do. I told you about him dad.. B. J.— Bennie, tell 
Hugh that dad never ceasea to be so . ae he didn’t take 


care of Hugh better.“ B.— be will be 7 * to hear from you 
oh so glad because he often goes with me to the office & stable 
& everywhere I go. & dad he is very fond of you. he said I 
don’t think your oo quite U. D. me.’...... 

“ B.— Mother will you tell me who all those people were at 
the house the other day or what they were there for?’ Mra 
J.— I think you mean some friends of Roble’s who came to 
rehearse a play.“ B.— I thought I heard so much talking it 
confused me somewhat.’ [Roble lately had a number of young 
friends at our home rehearsing for private theatricals. They 
were very merry.—N. B. J.] 

“B— Do you see how perfectly well Roble is?’ Mrs. J.— 


Tes, and very happy and contented.’ B.— Les I knew it. isn’t 
he a good boy a to pS J.— Indeed he i is, a great pleasure 
and comfort.’ —‘he loves you all dearly & is I think 


unselfish for whch 1 am so thankful. ... I think his work wi 
dad is just the best thing in your world for him.’ 


N. B. J.— Bennie. Have you any message from my mother 
and father?’ (Hand err to Spirit.) B.— Grandma is so 
interested in my talks with you that when I finish here she 
gets close to me & aska me all sorts of questions & I have 
to tell her everything about you all as I hear it from you. 
She says the only thing she cannot forget is the conditions of 
ber earthly life & how often she misunderstood her children. 
She sends her love to you every time I come & if you could see 
her as she looks now you would be delighted I know. Dad do 
you think everything is all right at the farm? N. B. J.— Yes, 
Bennie, Roble tends to the farm now.’ 

“B— here comes cousin Frank. he was sorry his mother 
was not well.“ R. H.— Bennie, I have some articles of Frank's. 
Shall I produce them now?’ 
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“í Better avoid confusion friend & present them at the be- 
ginning of our next meeting + R’ 


“ B— Dad don’t work too hard I see how anxious you are 
at times take F take care of Helen.“ 
N. B. J. Good boy, Good GD — Helen is not very strong 
& she is very apt to overtax strength besides she does not 
wear warm clothing I see it.“ 


boru Srrr̃o. (PR. XXIV, 684.) 


February 28, 1905. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J., and R. H. 
(Frank C. communicating.) 


“t Please help me to U. D. HO W to talk like other friends 
of mine I am Frank if you U. D. me... (R. H. gestures to 
Mrs. J. to put F.'s articles near block-book. She does.) help 
me Benny....Oh I am so glad to come here will you help me 
to talk?’ R. H. — Yes, take your time? (R. H. gestures to 
Sitters to talk.) N. B. J.— Tes, Frank, we'll * vou. But 
send word to your mother. She wants to hear from you. Tell 
about yourself.’ 

(Hand vibrates somewhat, turning for some seconds to 
Spirit then to R. H. and Mrs. J. and back.) 


The hand frequently seems to turn to the communicating 
spirit. Then the medium enacts, and is not possessed by, the 
alleged spirit. The spirit seems to be experienced as in a dream. 


4 Oh yes I U. D. Annen 
Is it uncle N—.. 


B. — listen. I — & told Hugh what = said about him 
& he said if God U. D. all you must U. D. also that all is 
well with him. don’t worry about anything he had his faults & 
many of them.“ Mrs, J.—“ Yes, Bennie, but we did not know 
that he was sick, else we would have taken care of him 
“B—did you U. D. about that plank?’ Mrs. J.— Fit 
do you.. to what do you refer, Bennie! B— *Roble jumped 
off trea it & I feared he would get injured.’ Mrs. J.— I think 
large the platform at the seashore... the raft at the sea- 
Shore! ? — Raft yes that the name of it. tell me who the 
fellow, wen in Robles room last night....such fun I never 
“Mrs. J.— What were they doing?!’ B.— be was playing. 
on a banjo....he & another fellow were there together. play- 
ing & one one sang s something.“ Mrs. J—‘Go on, Bennie.“ B.— 
‘like, Dellia.“ N. B. J. and Mrs. J—‘“ Delis.”’ B. I could 
not catch it.“ (Hand turns to R. H.) R. H.— Delia!“ B— 
„J cannot tell you I got it so mixed up in thoughts. gay 
it again.“ R. H.— Delia ... Dellia !“ Mrs. J.— Bennie, per- 
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haps | you mean Burdelia. Budelia? It is a song that the boys 
sing.” B.— Yes I think so. say it again it sounded so queer 
to me.’ N. B. J— It's Obedelia.“ Mrs. J.— Obedelia ! Be- 
delia! B— Les.“ Mrs. J.— You got it very nearly right’ 
B.— I heard O I heard Steel ing I heard Della...do you 
know Bert.“ Mrs. J.— No, Bennie. . . N. B. J. (to Mrs. J. 
sotto voce.) ‘Yes, you do.“ Mrs. J.— . .. but go on, this 1 very 
interesting,’ Mrs. J. (to N. B. J.) — Who is Bert!’ N. B. J.— 
e J.) — Bert B——? B.— I think they have some joke 
on 


Me onus Henny spanks of < bes plating oG & bendo lass niati, 
The night before this sitting I was with a party of young people 
and we played the piano and sang, but did not sing Bedelia. 
Then he says “ Steeling.” The words of the song are “O, Be- 
delia, Pve made up my mind to steal you.“ . . speaking of Bert 
he says “ I think they have some joke on him.” Now, Bert was 
always getting into trouble, and joke was always on him, so 
much so, that we always called him Bertie the Gost. Below 
that he says “I heard Roble say Walter and something about 
joke and Bert.” Now, our phrase always was “joke on Bert,” 


4 5 how is K LO -my pony!’ N. B. J.— Klon- 
dike turned bad, and we sold him to the butcher? B. I feared. 
for him. & Helen. Did you say sold him?’ N. B. J.— Yea, 
he came near hurting Helen.“ B.— Do you think I could see 
& permit that?’ [Does Bennie overrate his telekinetic power! 
But see page 822. J Mrs. J.— Did you tell us to get rid 
of him?’ B.— J warned dad. & when he said sold I was very 
glad. you do not U. D. how you often do the very things I tell 


u.“ 

B. — tell me about the horse Roble had... N. B. J.— He's 
at the farm still, Bennie.“ B. — Yes, but he is bad too.’ N. B. J. 
— Yes, Bennie, III have him sold, and get Roble another horse.“ 


“B— dad I don’t like law very well wouldn't you like me 
to be a doctor or something worth while so I could help peo- 
ple!“ |G. P. told me they had no physical ills over there! 
Perhaps nie meant to help the living, d la Phinuit? H.H.] 

N. B. J.— Yes, N I think that would be better.“ B.— 
‘I do too’ N. B. J.— Bennie, are you studying law now?’ 
B— Yes & no. I am studying one kind of law but not as I 
used. I am studying the laws of the mortal & spiritual life 
which interests me greatly. I love to help you in U. D. where 
I really am etc etc etc.” Mrs, J.— Bennie, do all the people 
in your life help some one on our side?’ B.— invariably. 
except the children here & we have to help them ourselves.’ 
Mrs. J.—‘ Tell me how you look now. Have you grown older, 
or do you look as you did?’ B.— Older no dear not in looks, 
I look about the same, You will not have any trouble recog- 
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nising me when you come.’ Mra J.— San only T eee ce 
wondered if people change in your life. B.— that depends 
mother dear on the conditions under which they passed over & 
the condition of their lives while in the body.” Mrs. JI— Do 
you grow * dot’ B— No not in spirit mother.“ R. H. 
— Bennie, I think your mother wants to know whether there 
is growth, for example, from children up, A any old peo- 
ple remain very old, and so on? B.— I U. D old people 
grow younger [Compare through Index under Age. I. HI.] in a 
sense while children grow to the years of maturity as you would 
expreas it....we look as we did when in the body with the ex- 
exption of looking old. I do not grow wrinkles lose my hair 
.. I retain my looks so you would know me. perfectly 
well.” I Sa f I will orie. speak with you again here.’ 
ae this medium. H. H.] Mrs. J.— I hope so, Bennie’ 
Will I Mr Hodgson think?’ R. H.— You doubtless will, 
Bennie, if the light Li. s. the medium’s power. „HH. ] continues 
to burn? B.— It is growing dim now.. 


63p Srrrꝶ̃a. (Pr. XXIV,647f.) 

November 20, 1905. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 

“ B.— help me to U. D. what troubles Aunt Alice so much.’ 
Mrs. J.— I do not know, Bennie. Last summer she seemed 
very happy, I thought.’ B.—‘no it is not her mind but her 

. Is it rheumatism?’ Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, partly.’ 
— I think I can help her too. Pl keep on trying. Grandpa 
Tano says, it’s no use. worrying all things are right with 


“tell me is Roble U. D. law any better. Mra. J. 
Tes. Tell me what you know about Roble? B. I am much 

amused re. . in regard to him. I am not sure he will be ak 
together interested in law. e 
N. B. J.—‘ Bennie, do you know where Roble now is?’ R411 
saw him going on a boat. . sounds like BOA t.. Mrs. J— 
* Bennie, Roble is not with us now. I wish that you could tell 
us about him later. B. — Dad did you say you would give 
Roble the farm.“ N. B. J— ‘Yes, I did.“ B.— good I am 
glad of it then I can see him there. . . wake up dad dear.... 
did you say Helen could not go back to N .? Mrs. J— 
‘She was not strong enough, we thought, so we kept her at 
home, and she is trying to get entirely well? B.— that is fine. 
She is not lazy. I dislike that word applied to her. She grew 
too fast and used up all the strength she had in growing.’ 
Mrs. J.— Yes? Her nervous energy was stronger than her 
physical endurance.’ B.— Vitality ...the Dr. [Was Phinuit 
stil] in consultation practice, though he had stopped visiting 
patients on this side? TEL] mere Kong eee, vet Cotes’ a good 
deal,’ Mrs. J.— Yes. I wish that I bad understood her condi 
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tion long ago.“ B.— Didn't I keep telling you dear that she was 
not well and if she did not practise she was not to blame? ip He 

Mrs. J.— I. . it is very hard to know the right thing to 
do, Bennie.“ B.— e eee 
after her and they told me here to tell you all about her. 
speak to Dr.’ [Medical advice follows.]...... 


64H Sırra. 
November 21, 1905. Present: Mr. and Mrs. J. and R. H. 


“B—I found Roble, after I saw you.. . He seems to be 
very busy. . . he has now taken u a new life which will help 
him greatly. I saw his... what I call it room. Does he 
need more help or study, I wonder. What I see is clear & he. 

t his. own. Ideas about his business. I think he is. 

tarted for himself. how can I tell yout’ [Then his Fon 
with m maps and charts is described. H.H.]...N. B. J.— 
nie, could you tell whether he was at home or in a foreign land d 
B.— way off very far away it took me ever since I saw you. 
to find locate him and return here to tell you about him. 


N. B. J.— Bennie, can you tell what mone they 
where Roble is? B—‘language” Mrs. J.— Yes,’ — 
‘Sounds like German. but I cannot exactly Zi you? [Roble 
was at hie mining property in lower Mexico at this time. 
eens is the language spoken by all the employés there.— 

4 B.— A has some light ls. mediumistic sensibility. H. H.] 
Roble has and I often guide him when he gets a little uncer- 
tain. ask him if he doesn’t realize that I am with ae 

it looked like summer all the time. wht Mexico. H. H.] 
U. D. better than I can say. Did he you that T waa ‘ith 
him at the office. one day before he went away.’ Mra. J.— No. 
But he often dreams about you, and feels that you are with him’ 
[evidence of Roble’s “light”? H.H.] 


“Mrs, J.— Bennie, tell me about yourself’ B.— What can I 
tell you I am so well and so happy and with Miriam and Frank 
all the time they are well and happy also We are helping each 
other I am teaching school now and I like it very much.’...... 

“B— Father did you say I might go eo far away you could 
not find me when you came.’ N. B. J.—' Yes, Bennie, we were 
talking about that, and I was afraid you might have to go far 
away. B.— I do not wish you to think this my ties are too 
strong for that and when you are called to this beautiful world 
I shall be the first to greet and help you don’t worry about that.’ 


“Mra. J.— Bennie, are you with me constantly! B.—‘ Yes 
mother I am with you what you call every day I go to Roble 
I pray for him I go to Helen I pray for her I find dad I 
pray for him and then I go all over it again and nothing gives 
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me so much pleasure.’... [No revolutionary change of tastes, 
convictions or habits, apparently. H.H.] Mrs. J.— When I 
think of you, does it bring you tome?’ B.— Almost invariably 
and is a great help. Don't you U. D. how I do this Hodgson Mr.’ 
R. H.— Yes, I do, I think, in a way.’ [Is it mild hypnotic 
control! H.H.] (Mrs. P.s breathing rather heavy. R. H. 
changes position of head.) 


“B— What is wrong friend your body seems not right.“ 
Any connection with soreness in my back muscles -R. H. 
aor J attended to the light.“ B.— that cannot be it.“ N. 
— To whom was that addressed! B.— Are you alright 
Mother! ? [Seems to confuse Mrs. Pipers malaise with others’. 
5 H.] Mrs. J.— No, Bennie, I have not felt quite well lately.“ 
— Are you alright this minute!’ Mrs. J.— Oh yes, oh yes. 
But J have been troubled about Helen's illness, and I miss 
Roble very much.’ B.—‘I know but do not feel troubled about 
either I assure you they are both alright....trouble comes 
on bringing it mother dear so do not worry for my sake 
as ene 


„Mrs. J.— Yes, but, Bennie, we do not see and understand 
as you do, and we have not the strength of mind that you 
have.’ e certainly have watched its growth. H.H.] B.— 
‘Tt H. what you mean but the more you believe in the 
thought that all will be well the happier you will be don’t you 
feel it so dad?’ N. B. J.— Yes. I have no doubt but that 
you are right.“ B.— Now I said help me to keep my father 
in the body well and strong he needs strength for his work, and 
I z Eat 9 it over and over again and you began to feel 

rs. J.— Bennie, tell me more about yourself. Do 
vue ae regret that you A this world so early?’ B.— Re- 
gret?’ Mrs. J— Yes.’ B.— Why no mother I have nothing 
to regret dear I am very apy here and I have greater privileges 
than you can possibly have I can see you all just as often as 
I wish and I U. D. you are coming to me some day. therefore 
I am not only glad I came but I am supremely happy if you 
can U. D. it? Mrs. J.— Yes, Bennie, but sometimes I feel that 
every one should have a long life in this world of ours.“ B.— 
‘but God thinks differently. and this is the way of all all 
must come sooner or later. He knows better than any of us 
either on our side or on yours. I get dad's thoughts sometimes 
when he is surrounded by curious etc 84 influences giving 
advice and help and I say...Oh how mu off I am and 
how I wish he could see me as I am.“ 


T learn that if the sittings depict actualities, Bennie and his 
mother were reunited some five years after the last sitting. 
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Assuming that these communications are what they purport 
to be, the many sittings may have been an excellent thing 
for this admirable family, and yet I can easily conceive 
many other people, less admirable perhaps, to whom the 
habit of such sittings would be of doubtful benefit; and still 
other people, not less admirable, who, once satisfied of future 
reunion, would make no effort for communication here, but 
while ready with most grateful welcome for any that might 
come, would prefer to leave the whole matter to the spon- 
taneous course of Nature. In other words, I incline to ` 
think that for many people, probably for the vast majority, 
the medium habit would not be a good habit; and yet 
many of these very people are probably grateful for what 
has come to themselves from the habit in others; and for 
most of those others the habit may be a good one. To 
many of those who do not seek veridical dreams, there may be 
still open a possible avenue of communication in them 
unsought, and with no danger of running an interest in 
another world to an extreme that might in some cases be 
prejudicial to many interests in this one. Interests in this 
one, however, seem in the greater danger of being run to an 
extreme. 


BOOK III 
ATTEMPTS AT CORRELATION 


CHAPTER L 
RELATIONS OF THE MEDIUM’S DREAMS WITH OTHER 
DREAMS 


Ler us now try, even at the coat of much repetition, to 
group into some sort of system the suggestions that have 
come up incidentally during our examination of alleged 
Possession. 

It will be most convenient to talk of Mrs. Piper, as the 
best type of medium, and consider the others only inciden- 
tally when their phenomena show important differences from 
hers, or cast light on hers. 

As already said in connection with telekinesis and telepathy, 
in attempting to correlate phenomena we don’t understand 
with those we do, it is well to begin with the points of 
resemblance. 

I. The first noticeable thing about Mrs. Piper’s phenomena 
is that she is asleep, the next (historically) that she is talk- 
ing in her sleep, though she now has substituted writing. 
When people talk in their sleep, we ordinarily suppose them 
to be dreaming, which raises a presumption that Mrs. Piper 
is dreaming. In the waking stage she often alludes to what 
she has dreamed, but soon forgets it. At first this seems to 
do away entirely with the old-fashioned notion of possession, 
but perhaps we shall come (if we have not come already) to an 
impression including both notions—that her consciousness re- 
mains in the dream, and that it is influenced from outside. 

Some people talk in their sleep and some do not. Mra. 
Piper does when she goes into trance wishing to talk, though 
I find no record that she talks in her ordinary sleep, when 
of course she does not go to sleep wishing to talk. 

880 
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The dream states in ordinary sleep, trance, somnambulism, 
and hypnosis do not seem to differ from each other in 
quality. In ordinary sleep people are perhaps as ready for 
suggestion as in hypnosis. Any trifle can make them dream 
immensities (see p. 896). The dream states differ im- 
mensely in degree, however. I remember a report somewhere 
of Mrs. Piper slipping from one degree to another—in- 
. ferring from her feeling in the morning that she had had 

a trance in the midst of her ordinary sleep. Mrs. Piper’s 
dreams, like those of ordinary sleep, appear to have ranged 
from abnormality not only to normality, but apparently to a 
tonic quality. Ordinary dreams range from horrid night- 
mares, from which the dreamer awakens trembling and ex- 
hausted, to beatific visions from which he awakes stimulated 
and refreshed. Despite many writers quoted by Freud in 
the Interpretation of Dreams, nightmares seem a small 
minority with sensitives and good dreamers generally. 
Dreams are frequently held to diminish the amount of sleep, 
and consequently its good effects. This is certainly far from 
the case with pleasant dreams, and with the general run of 
mediumistic trances. 

II. The capacity to aleep intensely or at will, or both, has 
often accompanied high intellectual ability, and is probably 
one cause of it. Witness Napoleon with his average four 
hours, and Havelock, as soon as he had his dispositions for 
battle made, telling his aides to wake him when things get 
going, and lying down on the field, with his eyes covered, 
for a nap. All of which reminds me of how John Fiske 
could sleep. We were living together in London in 1879; 
he had an engagement one morning after we had had several 
late and etrenuous nights, and I found it impossible to wake 
him without injury. I have sometimes wondered if I could 
have done it even by resorting to injury. Yet our strenuosity 
had had no conditions to make his sleep other than natural. 

The capacity to enter trance at will accompanies the special 
ability of most of the sensi tives. 

III. The sensitives, dreaming, think they see real people. 
So do the rest of us. It is only after we wake up that we 
don’t believe that they were what we call in the material 
body. For some purposes the body seems a superfluous and 
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cumbersome appendage: the dream presentations of it answer 
every immediate purpose that the waking presentations do, 
even to the sexual relations. The only lack of the dream 
bodies seems to be permanence; but that is only apparent: for 
to the sensitives they come as regularly, and even after as 
long intervals, and in readier response to summons, than do 
personages in the flesh: the Ideas of them seem permanent. 
They are certainly more definite than what we, waking, call 
memories. 

IV. The sensitives identify themselves in their dreams with 
other people. So probably do most of us at times. I think I’ve 
done it more than once, though I don’t remember distinctly. 

V. Many dreamers, from waking visions through ordinary 
aleep up to mediumistic trance, get knowledge in ways still 
unexperienced by mankind in general, and little understood 
by the dreamers themselves. 

VI. A large part of trance utterances and heteromatic 
writing is as incoherent and nonsensical as dream matter in 
general. The former must not be judged by what is re- 
ported: as a rule only the coherent parts are published, and 
even they are often shot through by veins of incoherence. On 
the other hand, the very best sittings cannot be published 
because they are too intimate, which of course must mean not 
only that they relate to intimate affairs, but that they have 
the verisimilitude dependent on coherency and consistency. 

VII. Like ordinary dreamers, Mrs. Piper remembers some- 
thing of her trance dreams. Her somewhat involuntary 
expressions between her trance state and full consciousness 
of ordinary life show this. 


Now let us consider the differences between Mrs. Piper's 
trance dreams and ordinary dreams. Remember, I speak of 
hers, for convenience, and only as the type. 

I. Hers generally last an hour or two: many ordinary 
dreams, quite probably most, though lasting hours in the 
dream life, measured by the waking life, last only seconds. 
Many long dreams are experimentally proved to have taken 
place in the instant between a disturbance and an awaken- 
ing. My most significant ones have been cut off by awaken- 
ing—once clearly with an obvious cause. It looks as if the 
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cause of the dream and the awakening were generally the same 
(see p. 896). 

II. Mrs. Piper's trances, as already said, can generally 
be brought on at will. A few people can dream at will, but 
most cannot. Some people can dream about anything they 
please. Robert Louis Stevenson and Dr. van Eeden say 
that they can, and DuMaurier’s account of Peter Ibbetson's 
dreaming reads as if it were based on facts, and is said to 
be so, though, whether it is or not, such a rumor is almost 
inevitable. 

III. The trances are matters of everyday occurrence (if 
20 willed) ; dreams—at least significant dreams—seldom are. 

IV. Despite much confusion, there is a marked continuity 
of persons and interests in the trances of the sensitives; and 
events and utterances, both spontaneous and hypnotic, in 
one dream are often referred to in later ones. Not eo in 
ordinary dreams to any noticeable extent. 

V. The dreamer’s impersonations in the mediumistic 
trances (and perhaps Home’s and Foster’s semi-trances might 
be included, and probably others) mark them off very distinctly 
from ordinary dreams, but not from many cases of somnam- 
bulism, and not at all from many of hypnotism, where the 
subject often impersonates what the hypnotizer wills. The 
assumption of discarnate intelligences hypnotizing the sensi- 
tives seems to fit the case very closely. 

VI. Mrs. Piper writes day after day in trance, while the 
cases of writing in ordinary sleep are exceedingly rare. 

VII. The recollections of all trance dreams seem to dis- 
appear almost entirely as soon as consciousness is recovered, 
and entirely within a few hours. Recollections of some ordi- 
nary dreams are as enduring as waking recollections. 

VIII. The abundant and almost constant veridicity in the 
dreams of many sensitives constitutes such a difference from 
the scant and occasional veridicity of ordinary dreams, as 
probably to justify including it here under differences from 
them rather than under resemblances to them. Yet there is an 
important resemblance, and although, until the appearance 
of modern mediumship, the veridicity in ordinary dreams 
had not attracted much investigation, it is by no means 
to be neglected in investigating mediumship. 
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So much for the resemblances and differences between 
mediumistic dreams and ordinary dreams, Now for the 
resemblance of mediumistic to hypnotic dreams. 

I. As often said already, the impersonations by the sensi- 
tives in their trances are much like those of hypnotized 
subjects. 

II. The visions seem to be auto-hypnotic. The sensitives 
seem to suggest to themselves that they ehall dream, and tell 
or write what they dream. So far so good. Later we will 
consider what is said. 

III. The hypnotized, when awake, generally knows nothing 
of what took place in the trance, but remembers it when again 
hypnotized. So Mrs. Piper in trance with a sitter who has 
sat with her before, but only in trance, remembers much of 
the previous sitting, or is “ possessed by the same controls.” 

IV. Hypnotized persons are anesthetic at the will of the 
hypnotizer, and Mre. Piper is reported on good authority 
as anesthetic in her trances, though that, like everything else 
about her, has of course been contradicted. But so are some 
people virtually anesthetic in ordinary sleep. Cf. ante my 
John Fiske case. 

All this raises the crucial question whether as suggested 
in our consideration of telepathy, Mrs. Piper and those like 
her, after they have willed themselves to sleep, are simply 
taken farther under hypnotic control by postcarnate intelli- 
gences, and also hypnotized by the sitter, and controlled by him 
to make some sort of response to his yearning to hear from 
his loved and lost. My first impression was that the latter 
condition will not hold at all: I distinctly did not want her to 
say anything very intimate to me, and by willing easily stopped 
her when she started to. But there is another side to that 
fact: perhaps I hypnotized her not to, and most sitters may 
hypnotize her to. Yet granting the existence of postcarnate 
intelligences, their hypnotizing of the medium would of 
course be a good modus operandi—so good perhaps as to 
raise a slight presumption in favor of the whole explanation 
—postcarnate intelligences and all. 


So much for resemblances to hypnotic trance. As to 
differences, I see none in kind, but in degree I see: 


> 
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I. The absence of any incarnate hypnotizer unless that 
office may be performed by the desires of the sitter or tel- 
oteropathically by other incarnate intelligences; though, every- 
thing considered, does this seem much more likely than that 
it is performed by the alleged postcarnate ones? 

II. The knowledge shown, often contrary to that of the 
sitter or any known possible hypnotizer. 

III. The enormous variety of impersonations, at no obvious 
will, unless that of the alleged impersonators, which con- 
stitutes almost a difference in kind. 


Now how far is Mrs. Piper for the time somebody else? 
Some wise people say that she is not somebody else, but 
is another self—“a thing of shreds and patches” made up 
of impressions from her sitters mind, and other incarnata 
minds so far as the sitter’s mind is not up to the job. Others 
cannot see much difference anyhow between “ another self” 
and somebody else, but think somebody else is easier; though 
there seems no inconsistency in guessing the somebody else 
a mere audible (or legible through the writing) and partly 
visible (by gesture) reflection of a somebody telepathically 
presented directly to Mrs. Piper; and if we follow the record, 
we've even got sometimes to give up the “directly” and 
recognize an intermediary—Phinuit, G. P., Rector, and the 
like. ~ 


The Divided Self 


Now where do all these personages speaking through the 
sensitives come from? 

They certainly are not mere impressions like those Foster 
described to me, which I believe reached him from my own 
mind, and which, when naturally and easily dramatized in 
the responses to my questions, from my father and Sextus, 
plainly were Foster's work and not theirs. But his dramatic 
impersonations, and the vast number of Mrs. Piper's, give 
inadequately few signs of being effected by the sitter, 
and none at all of being within the powers of any other 
incarnate personality that ever lived; and to attribute them 
to a subliminal self merely admits the superuaual quality 
of the work, but does not give the slightest explanation of it. 

As the phenomena soon outgrew the subliminal scrap 
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basket, as originally limited, each control was assumed to be 
a divided self—a secondary personality of the medium. 

This idea of divided selves had its origin in cases in which, 
after accident or nervous shock or deterioration, memory is 
affected, the patient forgets his past, or even his identity, 
often has to learn many things or everything anew, and yet 
retains faculties enough to become virtually a new personality. 

Sometimes reparatory processes restore the old personality 
for the rest of life; instances abound in which brain surgery 
has restored the original self. Sometimes temporary ameliora- 
tions restore it temporarily, and the patient relapses into 
the new personality; sometimes a farther deterioration, a new 
accident, or a new shock, may knock out the second person- 
ality, and a third may supervene, and eo on until, in Dr. 
Prince’s Sally Beauchamp, there were four, and in Dr. Wil- 
son's case (Pr. XVIII, 351f.) there were eleven. 

This matter of the divided or secondary self is so important 
that we had better go into it in some detail. 

The most celebrated case is perhaps that of Ansel Bourne, 
of Greene, Rhode Island, who was an*atheist, at enmity with 
several of his neighbors, and after a sunstroke in 1857, be- 
came deaf, dumb, and blind, though he did not lose his con- 
sciousness. While in this condition he repented of his atheism 
and bellicose disposition, was taken to church before his 
hearing and speech were restored, but under the emotions 
aroused there, suddenly recovered them, and made an address 
which greatly moved the congregation, most of whom, includ- 
ing the parson, of course thought his whole experience 
“miraculous,” though Bourne at first did not, but after a 
time apparently was persuaded into that view. 

After thirty years, most of which he spent as a peripatetic 
evangelist, he disappeared from home, and after an interval 
of two weeks, of which neither he nor anybody else knows 
anything, except as stated later, turned up in Norristown, Pa., 
and opened and creditably conducted a little shop, under the 
name of A. J. Brown. There he was found by his friends 
eight weeks after his disappearance. 

Hodgson gives a very interesting account of the whole 
experience in Pr. VII, 221-57. He says (p. 231) that two 
months after the disappearance: 
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“On the morning of Monday, March 14th, about five o'clock, 
he heard, he says, an explosion like the report of a gun or a 
pistol, and, waking, he noticed that there was a ridge in his 
bed not like the bed he had been accustomed to sleep in. ... He 
felt very weak, and thought that he had been drugged. His next 
sensation was that of fear, knowing that he was in a place where 
he had no business to be. He feared arrest as a burglar, or 
possibly injury....... 

“ Hearing someone moving in another room he rapped at the 
door. Mr. Earle opened it, and said, ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Brown.“ B.: ‘Where am I?’ E.: You're all right.“ B.: I'm 
all — My name isn’t Brown. Where am II E.: Norris- 
town. .: “Where is that?” E.: In Pennsylvania“ B.: 
What Ped of 172 country?’ E.: About 17 miles west of 
Philadelphia. .: What time in the month is it?’ E.: ‘The 
14th” B.: ore time run backwards here? When I left home 
it was the 17th’ E.; ‘17th of whati’ B.: 17th of January.“ 
E.: It's the 14th of March.“ 

“ Mr. Earle thought that Mr. Brown’ was out of his mind, 
and .. summoned Dr. Louis H. Read, to whom Mr. Bourne 
told the prii of bis doings in Rhode Teland on the morning of 
January 17th, and said that he remembered nothing between 
the time of seeing the Adams express wagons on Dorrance-strest, 
on January 17th, and waking up [in Norristown. H.H.] that 
morning, March 14th. 

re No account was forthcoming of Mr. Bourne’s doings 
between the time of hia disappearance from Providence and his 
advent in Norristown two weeks later, and Professor James con- 
ceived the idea that if Mr. Bourne could be hypnotized we might 
obtain from him while in the hypnotic trance a complete history 
of the whole incident, and at the same time, by post-bypnotic 
suggestion, prevent the recurrence of any such episode.” 


Under hypnosis he declared his name was Brown, that he 
was born in Newton, New Hampshire, July 28, 1826 (he 
was actually born in New York on that day), and gave a 
confused account of a life not Bourne’s up to the time he 
disappeared in Rhode Island. From there on he was clear 
and correct, until the time he heard the apparent explosion 
and woke up as Ansel Bourne. 

Under hypnosis as Brown he remembered hearing of 
Bourne’s experience, but did not know whether he had ever 
met him or not. 

His memory during his “ambulatory trance” appears, 
from the accounts of persons he talked with, to have been 
better than during the hypnotic trance, and the hypnotized 
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“Brown” grew less clear as time went on, and appeared to 
be slowly disintegrating. 

It was impossible to get the hypnotized “Brown” to re- 
member Bourne at all, or the normal Bourne to remember 
ee Brown.” 

In connection with this account Hodgson gives some other 
cases of divided personality, with instructive comments, and 
there are still more cases and comments scattered through 
the Pr. S. P. R. Probably the most elaborately reported case 
is that already alluded to of Sally Besuchamp in Dr. Morton 
Prince’s Dissociation of a Personality. 

A case very similar to Bourne’s, though unfortunately the 
patient would not submit to hypnotic examination, is reported 
in Jour. S. P. R. CCC, June, 1913. It is abstracted from the 
April (1913) number, Journal of the Am. 8. P. R., but 
for my brief notice it would be superfluous to go to the original. 
In brief the case is: Charles P. Brewin, a tailor of Burling- 
ton, N. J., had, like Bourne, a sunstroke. It was in 1865, and 
his head frequently troubled him. He disappeared from home 
on Nov. 9, 1903; nothing was known of him for about eighteen 
months, when he appeared under the name of Frank Johnson 
in Plainfield, N. J., and lived there, as a clothes presser, until 
about the middle of 1907, when he was recognized, and some 
of his relatives came to see him. He did not recognize them, 
but under their stimulation of his memories, had a period of 
perplexity with headache and brain engorgement, which cul- 
minated, as with Bourne, in a report like a pistol or gun or 
cannon close to my head,” and he came to himself, but it took 
time for him to clear up his Brewin past; and for him his 
Johnson past had no existence. During it he had made 
many statements regarding Johnson’s antecedents and rela- 
tions which had no basis in fact. He even took out a life 
insurance policy in favor of an imaginary sister. Of the 
eighteen months before he appeared in Plainfield, his accounts, 
as Johnson, could not be verified. 

After the Johnson interval his head became better than the 
sunstroke had left it before. 

Unlike most duplicate personalities, the character, tastes, 
habits, and capacities of the two were virtually identical, but 
there was no connection in memory. 
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Yet these imaginations of Johnson were to a considerable 
extent the converse of experiences of Brewin: ¢.g., Johnson’s 
mother was said to have died of pneumonia det. 43; Brewin's 
father did so die det. 47. Johnson's birth date was given ag 
Feb. 22, 1858; Brewin’s actually was Feb. 22, 1848. 

While he was Johnson, however, he did dream of a boarding- 
house in Asbury Park to which he had gone summers, but he 
had no recollection of having been there, and took it entirely 
as a dream structure. He said to Mrs. Dunn, his landlady: 


„I believe I could go to Asbury Park and find that house.’ 
I [Mrs. D.] said: Of course it was all a dream, and the house 
does not exist.“ But he said it all seemed so real to him. 

“On Monday morning, July 1, 1907, after Mr. Brewin's re- 
tum to his primary personality, Mrs. Dunn told him of this 


m. 

“ He at once spoke up: ‘ Did I tell you I dreamed that? There 
was just such a place as that. We went there several successive 
summers....’ The son confirmed the fact that they had visited 
the place ‘described....... 

u In ‘April, 1918, Mr. Brewin was reported to be still perfectly 
normal and carrying on business on his own account.” 


Space forbids more details, but Bourne’s case indicates 
why some commentators believe that Mrs. Piper is Phinuit 
or G. P. or any one of a thousand other people, just as 
Bourne hypnotized was Brown; and this despite the crucial 
difference that Bourne actually had been Brown for two 
months wide awake, while Mrs. Piper never has been Phinuit 
or G. P. or any other of her characters, except for an occa- 
sional hour when asleep. 


Yet some points look like the alternate personality hypo- 
thesis. 

I. In Mre. Pipers trances characters do return again and 
again, as Brown returned to the hypnotized Bourne. 

II. The recollections of Brown are much like the scrappy 
recollections of some of Mrs. Piper’s characters: both seem 
made of “shreds and patches” which may be telepathed 
subliminal memories from somewhere or dribbles from the 
cosmic reservoir. 

III. Brown faded out, and so to some extent have Mrs. 
Pipers characters, but especially as her psycho-kinesis has 
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deteriorated with advancing years. They say they are moving 
on to higher spheres. Perhaps Brown did, if Bourne was 

“ possessed ” by him. 

„ IV. The seemingly explosive reports that restored Bourne 
‘and Brewin to themselves are enormously like Mrs. Piper's 
“snap” (see p. 862). 

But all these points of resemblance seem to me to weigh 
nothing in face of the facts that: 

I. None of her characters could ever be purposely hypno- 
tized back by anybody else, as Brown was from Bourne. They 
always came at their own sweet wille—Phinuit from general 
sociability, G. P. from interest in his friends, and in helping 
sitters and promoting the truth; controls generally from in- 
terest in their friends; the Imperator group from general 
benevolence and a fondness for preaching, ete. 

II. Mrs. Piper's characters are generally on hand when 
wanted: divided selves are as uncertain as the wind. 

III. Mrs. Piper’s characters (with the possible exception 
of Phinuit and the Imperator gang, for which exceptions, 
reasons abound), are generally persons whom her sitters knew, 
and, with good sitters, are those persons to the life. There is 
nothing like this about what are usually considered secondary 
personalities. 

IV. The non-sensitives, as already said, where a cause has 
been known, have put on their later personalitiea in conse- 
quence of brain injury. The manifestations of the sensitives 
proceed from nothing of the kind. This seems conclusive. 
Half-informed people have held“ mediumship,” whatever it 
may be, to consist of morbid manifestations, like the half- 
crazed dreams of the middle-age ascetics, but on the con- 
trary, the mediums are at their best when in their beat 
health; and the temperate exercise of their powers, like that 
of normal powers generally, seams essential to their best 
health. 

Drs. Tanner and Hall succeeded in bullying the Hodgson 
manifestation into confusion enongh to enable them to crowd 
and twist him into their mold for secondary personalities, 
and they appear to have convinced themselves that each of 
the characters manifested by Mrs. Piper is another one. If 
such careful and competent students find the evidences for 
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spiritiam so strong as to call out in opposition such over- 
straining of probability and forcing of possibility against it, 
the evidence must be very strong indeed. 

I cannot recall any case of telepathic power in a victim of 
the ordinary undoubted incarnate secondary personality ex- 
perience resulting from an imaginable injury or deterioration. 

V. The knowledge gained by the sensitive, under the sec- 
ondary-personality hypothesis, depends on the incarnate tele- 
pathic hypothesis, and probable as telepathy or even telo- 
teropathy is in many cases, in many others it seems to be 
shattered by the failure of the mediums to get things appar- 
ently vastly easier to get telepathically than the things they 
do get. One such case as this of course does more to disprove 
incarnate telepathy than many cases where the medium tells 
the whole story go to prove it. 

VI. To assume that the alleged spirits are only the sen- 
sitive’s secondary personalities acting on telepathic knowledge 
requires a motive. Now to fasten a motive on to a secondary 
personality is a ticklish job, more ticklish perhaps than the 
acceptance of the spiritistic theory. We know precious little 
about secondary personalities, but that little by no means 
denotes a constant regard by the secondary personality for 
the comfort of the primary one or anybody else. The third 
Sally Beauchamp enjoyed nothing more than putting the first 
Sally in a hole. It will not do, therefore, to assume that there 
were scores of Mrs. Thompsons working to amuse her friends; 
or of secondary Fosters for the same motive plus five dollars a 
sitting to the original Foster; or hundreds of secondary 
Mrs. Pipers play-acting to get for the original Mrs. Piper 
ten dollars a sitting and whatever notoriety and social con- 
nections the sittings might secure. 

VII. The only other visible alternatives seem to be that 
the hypothetic secondary personalities did it all for fun or out 
of pure cussedness: for secondary personalities are often in- 
clined that way. Nearly thirty years, however, is a long 
time for the sport to hold its zest. I've met no record but 
Mrs. Piper’s of ita even seeming to do so. On the contrary, 
all other alleged subsidiary personalities have been very un- 
stable and ephemeral: if the organism holding them doesn’t 
soon get rid of them, it dies. Foster was a healthy man for 
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many years. Mra. Thompson is well at last accounts, and 
Mrs. Piper is enjoying a healthy old age. 

VIII. I do not recall an unquestionable secondary person- 
ality who professed to be of the opposite sex from the original. 

Do not these eight considerations seem to dispose of the 
secondary-personality hypothesia, and even more effectually 
of the tertiary, quaternary, and millenary personality hypo- 
thesis—that each new personality enacted by the medium 
is a new subsidiary personality of the medium’s self, selecting 
from other and often tncarnate minds just the set of facts 
needed for the enaciment of the character tn question? Again, 
credat Judæus! 


The subliminal hypothesis, then (except as a name for the 
cosmic inflow hypothesis), meaning nothing, and the sec- 
ondary-personality hypothesis being counter to the facts from 
which it got its name, what are the personalities? All sorts 
of ingenuity have been at work to make them out some sort 
of voluntary or involuntary concoctions of Mrs. Piper. But 
admitting that she got the material for them telepathically 
from the sitter or teloteropathically from other incarnate 
minds, who worked this material up into characters truer and 
more varied, though of course not more interesting, than 
Shakespere’s, and did it on the spur of the moment? Some 
say her subliminal self did. That merely gives the agency a 
name and explains nothing unless, as aforesaid, the sub- 
liminal self is the cosmic soul, in which case the characters 
exist as parts of it, and are not made by Mrs. Piper at all, 
but only manifested through her, as they profess to be. 

Telepathie impressions demonstrably from incarnate minds, 
80 far as I know, have never, except when consciously willed 
by hypnotizers, gone to the length of imitating or enacting 
or personating anybody. There are plenty of illustrations of 
the subject’s feeling the agent’s sensations and making reflez 
actions like grimacing over bad tastes, or touching aching 
spots, but no indications of his doing, in response to uncon- 
scious volition of the agent, any act like the long impersona- 
tions of the controls. In fact an assertion of his doing so 
would be hard to substantiate: for the hypnotizer could not 
recollect an unconscious volition, if such a thing is not a 
contradiction in terms. 
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Again: although a medium may get knowledge of many 
kinds of telepathy, where does the initiative shown by the 
alleged controls come from? When things said or done by 
or through Mrs. Piper entranced, are things that Mrs. Piper 
in her normal senses never would do, when Phinuit’s slang 
and swearing come from her mouth, the anti-spiritists say it 
is from her secondary personality, because secondary person- 
alities sometimes swear when their primaries do not. But 
Mrs. Piper's other signs are not of secondary personalities. 
When I made somebody impatient by asking for tests, who 
answered: Do you want me to tell you the length of your 
grandfather's cat’s tail?” It was not I, nor was it Mrs. 
Piper. When somehow (but not from me, as I did not know 
it) somebody learned that A was in trouble, and B trying to 
help him, who initiated the request to me to find out about 
it and lend a hand? Who was interested in this but A’s 
friend and mine, G. P.? 

Where does the emotion come from? When somebody 
learned that my drowned cousin wanted me to tell his mother 
that he was still living under changed conditions, who supplied 
the feeling in his impassioned entreaty? What occasion had 
Mrs. Piper, or anybody but the boy himself, for that feeling? 
In the many similar cases, why should Mrs. Piper have “ sece 
ondary selves” feeling all these interests? Why should her 
subliminal self or dissociated personality exhibit all this 
yearning love for people she never saw? 

Nearly all the utterances of the alleged communicators in 
the Pr. S. P. R., from philosophers down to children, are full 
of eager desire to convince their friends of their survival and 
happiness; and the motives for doing so range all the 
way from the scientific enthusiasms of G. P., Myers, and 
Hodgson down to the lisping filial affection of the Thaw 
babies. 

Almost equally prominent is the desire to help everybody, 
from bereaved parents to those whose interest in the subject 
is merely that of enlightened curiosity. 

These three featuree—intense affection for people Mrs. 
Piper never heard of, desire to convince everybody of sur- 
vival, and desire to help everybody—are hard to account for 
as mere unconscious personations of the medium—all harder 
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to account for, perhaps, than the verisimilitude of the me- 
dium’s dramatizations, and the superusual knowledge; still 
harder as coming from divided selves: for, as already said, 
known divided selves are pretty generally full of cuasedness. 

So far as I can weigh the proposed answers, the simplest 
is that she did not get those three things at all—that she 
simply was able to let the characters themselves, as parts of 
the cosmic stream, flow, at least telepathically, through her 
organism—not very congruous terme, I fear; but we are be- 
yond the region of constant congruities. 


If she acts merely for the sake of acting, why does she 
(Pace Phinuit and the Imperator gang) act solely characters 
in which her sitters are interested, and characters that have 
lived? Why is she entirely free from the tendency of other 
actors to enact the more interesting characters made by 
Shakespere and Hugo and Bulwer? She knows Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Puck better than she knows the sitter's friends, 
whom she never heard of. One answer of course is that, as 
aforesaid, she reads his friends from his mind. But is she 
so hypnotized by him that no character can well up from 
her own mind? Isn't it a more likely“ answer that she is 
not acting at all—that as there appear only people interested 
in the sitters, they come for that reason, and act themselves? 
Is not this as probable as that this average New England 
woman, and others like her, out-Shakespere Shakespere? 


Foster, conscious, gets an impression and repeats it to me. 
That's easily understood. Mrs. Piper, unconscious, gets an 
impression. Now who repeats it tome? But X is hypnotized 
and unconscious and gets an impression and repeats it. 
Why, then, is not Mrs. Piper hypnotized when, though uncon- 
scions, she repeats hers? But she receives and repeats to-day 
as Phinuit, to-morrow, or the next second, as George Pelham, 
or Edmund Gurney. And no visible person hypnotizes her 
into doing it, unless the sitter hypnotizes her unconsciously. 
But he doesn’t: people he knows nothing of, pop up con- 
stantly, and she generally does the trick just as those persons 
would; and the impressions and expressions conveyed are not 
Mrs. Pipera or the sitter’s. Apparently, Mrs. Piper has 
nothing to do with it: she is only and literally a “ medium.” 
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If the appearances are deceitful, she dramatizes and acts as 
no conscious genius in the world ever could. 

An explanation of all this, on a par with the mere names 
subliminal self and alternate selves, is a statement often made 
that the entity bearing either of those names “is an actor.” 
But Mrs. Piper is equally a dramatist. As for any secondary 
or divided self, as distinct from the subliminal self, being an 
actor, to my limited knowledge no properly attested one has 
ever been any such thing, but a perfectly straightforward 
diseased personality that is no more like Foster or Mrs. Piper 
or Mrs. Thompson than like you or me. 


But there is a thinkable condition under which one may 
well hold the subliminal self both dramatist and actor: for 
there seems a vague, but maybe immense, probability that 
the subliminal self enacts the whole life of every creature 
that has life at all, and that the subliminal selves of all these 
creatures are One. That would vaguely explain why some- 
times one of the creatures, like Foster or Mrs. Piper or Mre. 
Thompson, expresses so many of them. 


When some students say: “It wasn’t the ordinary Mrs. 
Piper: it was her subliminal self,” they also say: “It wasn’t 
the ordinary Mr. Shakespere: it was his subliminal self,” 
and they go on to say: “ His subliminal self came to the 
surface easier than other people's, and that’s the reason he’s 
a bigger genius.” If you notice, none of them ever said: “ His 
subliminal self is bigger”: they only say: “It comes to the 
surface easier.” Doesn't this tacitly imply that, although 
they have outgrown the democratic fallacy that one man is 
as good as another, they yet believe one subliminal self is as 
good as another—holds everything, at least every memory that 
was ever put before it—everything that was ever understood, 
or only sensed, even though it were Hebrew words repeated 
before a British or Irish servant girl? One subliminal is as 
good as another, only one gets above the threshold and gets 
to work easier than another; and that’s really all the im- 
portant difference in men. Now this begins to grow inter- 
esting. One man looks like a god—whatever that may mean: 
I suppose it means that he looks all we can imagine of good- 
ness and intelligence; another man looks like John Smith. 
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The first man can write Comus or Faust; but he can’t describe 
all your dead or absent friends, and tell you what they're 
doing at the other side of the earth, and possibly a little of 
what they’re doing outside of the earth; while the man who 
looks like John Smith can, though he cannot write Comus 
or Faust; his subliminal is as big aa Milton’s or Goethe’s, but 
different, just as theirs differed from each other. I think I 
am safe in saying that the authorities generally pause before 
the subliminal of the humblest man as before something un- 
limited. Mrs. Piper, supraliminal, is by no means an ex- 
traordinary person; but beside her subliminal, all Banquo’s 
descendants are nothing. This is a big proposition, but 
apparently you’ve got to concede either it or spiritism—or 
say you don’t know—or don’t want to play. But if you do 
enter the game, apparently you must concede one or the other. 
I'm not playing, but merely guessing; and I guess I’ll guess 
both—that what we call Mrs. Piper’s subliminal self, or 
yours, or mine, is as big as anybody can imagine—and bigger— 
big enough to hold not only Phinuit and George P. and Mr. E. 
and the rest, but all the consciousness in the universe; and it 
has been called the cosmic consciousness, the world-soul, and 
many other names, all meaning, so far as our poor words for 
such a thing can have meaning, the same thing, 

I guess, too, that maybe the cosmic soul passes through 
Mrs. Piper as people who have lived our life, and perhaps 
as some who only say they have; and I guess that when 
Shakespere was what we call “inspired,” it was the cosmic 
soul that passed through him, as Lear or Mercutio or other 
people that live longer and effect more than most of Mrs. 
Piper’s people ever did. They don’t live in the same way, 
or effect the same things, and whether they enjoy themselves 
more, or ag much or at all, is a question. But as I am writing 
about our coemic relations in general, perhaps I would better 
repeat from this point of view that I guess, as most of us 
do, that the Power greater than even Shakespere, who makes 
creatures that enjoy, set these balls rolling for that very pur- 
pose, and flows into individualities in order that increasing 
myriads may enjoy. Yet as it flows into each little rill, it is 
still itself, and we cannot imagine its limitation or extine- 
tion. 
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The phenomena of the best medium seldom, if ever, 
to depend solely on the medium’s volition, or telepathy or 
teloteropathy or spiritism. Wherever one of these seems dom- 
inant, the case is apt to be qualified by one or more of the 
others. In the manifestations that to the faithful appear 
most convincingly spiritistic, there is generally distinctly trace- 
able a qualification from the medium or the sitter or both. 

And why should there not be?—especially if to control, 
medium and sitter, we are to add, as often declared by the 
controls, a medium on the other side—Phinuit or G. P. or 
Rector, speaking for people who can’t “get through” their 
measages themselves? 

Leaving spiritism entirely out of the question, we know 
from innumerable cases of admitted telepathy, that mind is 
much more pervasive, fluid, shall I say contagious? (every 
word is of course a metaphor) than it was realized to be a 
generation ago; and if you are going to admit a discarnate 
mind behind the phenomena, you must expect it tinged by the 
channel through which it has flowed or has sympathetically 
touched. (More metaphor! We have nothing else.) Where, 
in the original stream, there are strong obstructions, or lack 
of vigor or fullness, the tinges from other streams may dom- 
inate its original color, and even make it appear something else. 

I have said all this before, and will probably have to say 
it again before it will be clearly understood by you—or me— 
or anybody else. But I trust that it clears up a little at each 
statement. 

It is all as, on the spiritistic hypothesis, we would expect 
it tobe. If there are postcarnate intelligences, with the appar- 
ent means of communication we have no reason to expect clear 
and unadulterated flows of personality. Remember Hodgson 
on this point, in Chapter XXXIV. Conversely, if we find 
turgid flows of personality, their turgidity is one reason, 
though far from a conclusive one, for supposing them post- 
carnate. 


CHAPTER LI 
THE MAKING OF A MEDIUM 


In Hodgson’s first report on Mra. Piper, and in the reports 
regarding the heteromatic writing of Stainton Moses, Mrs. 
Verrall, and Mrs. Holland, we have had hints of how mediums 
are developed. 

There is a good deal to think about in the embryology, so 
to speak, of some other mediums who never matured. 

First a little experience of my own. 

That the cosmic “ inflow” is something more than a mere 
metaphor is not only generally stated by the use of the cor- 
responding term inspiration, but could undoubtedly be spe- 
cifically vouched for by the experience of many people far 
below the grade of prophets and poets, as it can be by mine. 
To take an instance out of many: this morning as I was dress- 
ing, my daughter was playing some of the music in the 
oriental “spirit” (note the word) of Sumurfin.“ I re- 
flected how composers can catch a note of a people not their 
onn— Mendelssohn, of Scotland; Bizet, of Spain; Dvorak, 
of our Southern negroes; McDowell, of our Indians. Then 
I began attempts at whistling the oriental “spirit.” I did not 
feel at all sure that I could get what I wanted, but in a few 
moments it flowed in very freely, and before long there came 
readily real oriental expressions of a variety of emotions—in 
dance tunes, serenades, triumphal marches, funeral marches, 
what not; and I half felt myself in oriental costume amid 
oriental surroundings. Had the sensitiveness which Phinuit 
(or Mrs. Piper) felt in me been born and cultivated to the 
degree of hers or Foster’s, probably I might have felt myself 
some specific oriental person, and talked and acted the part, 
as I was already whistling and thumping it. And instead 
of taking minutes to get into it, I might have done it as 
promptly as they do. 

Now I did not “work myself up” to this, certainly not 
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after the firat minute or two, but it began trickling in, and 
soon came with a rush. 

I find no difficulty in realizing how, in a developed sensitive, 
perhaps with a little telepathic and hypnotic help from 3 
sitter or somebody else, it could have become a personality, 
and been acted out as the sensitives act out personalities. 

It is a long saltus, though, to such a personality being an 
actual one that has previously lived. Are the steps I have 
described, in the direction of such a saltus, and do they give 
an impulse toward it? If you can get a general personality, 
why not a specific one, if a specific one wants to come? And 
Mra. Piper got hundreds, probably thousands, of personalities 
that she never knew, so that their friends recognized them. 


The Tout Case 


Here is an experience more specific than mine, of a greater 
sensitiveness, and one nearer the degree of the famous ones. 
It is in an exceedingly interesting article by Principal Tout, 
of Buckland College, Vancouver, describing his feelings under 
mediumistic(?) sensibilities. I regret the necessity of con- 
densing it. He saya (Pr. XI, 310f.): 


“I dropped in one evening upon some friends, professed 
‘spiritualists’...and we sat. . for manifestations. After 
about half an hour I felt a strange sensation stealing over me. 

. I seemed to have, as it were, stepped aside, and some other 
intelligence was now controlling my organism....The very 
features of my face seemed to be changing, and I was distinctly 
conacious of assuming the look of a fond and devoted mother 
looking down upon her child. I even inwardly smiled as I 
thought how ridiculous I must be looking, but I made no effort 
to resist the impulse...to take my friend in my arms and 
soothe and cheer him.... After a little while I became myself 
again. My friend was confident that I had been influenced by 
the spirit of bis dead mother, as Dae: had had a distinct im- 
preasion of her presence, I ‘shall show presently how very 
susceptible I became, under like conditions, to all kinds of sug- 
gestion; and if this fact be taken into consideration here, I 
think it will adequately account for what took place without 
resorting to my friend’s hypothesis.” 


Where did the suggestion come from? 


“ However, I am bound to state as against this view that I 
afterwards learnt that he was in trouble and worry over his 
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business, and was in need of cheering and encouragement; and 
that, moreover, a few months later, a terrible calamity overtook 
him in the loss of two of his children by drowning. ... For the 
rest of that evening and most of the next day I experienced a 
most delightful sense of rest and contentment, and a feeling of 
relief from the strain and worry of life, as if somebody else 
had taken the burden off my shoulders on to his own. 

“ The night following [I was] at the home of another believer 
in spiritism. This gentleman’s wife is mediumistic... after a 
little singing which closed with the hymn ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’ ahe asked me if any relative of mine had died from lung 
trouble, as she was suddenly experiencing a great difficulty and 
pain in breathing...I acknowledged that my father had died 
from lung trouble. At this she, or rather (as she expressed it), 
the influence which she called my father, manifested satisfaction 

hymn we had been singing when the i impression came upon 
her, viz., ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ had been a great favorite 
with him...at every subsequent meeting, the singing of this 
hymn always produced in her when we were both present to- 
gether the same sensations; and...later upon myself. 
8 I was still unable to regard what had occurred as in 
any sense a satisfactory proof of spirit communion, or of the 
persistence of my father’s personality, and still less can I do 


80 to-day 

“A little time after this...I began to manifest a phase of 
mediumship myself, or so the sitters regarded it.. every me- 
dinm I had oo tar test bad alway informed sos that I pomaued 
mediumistic powers. 

“While the table is rapping out answers... those of impres- 
sionable temperament are liable... when the interest in the 
questions and answers flags, to find the power centering in them- 
selves, On this particular occasion I was affected to an un- 
usual reign experiencing violent twitchings in my limbs, and 
sensations of painful chilliness that made my teeth chatter 
again. ... All sorts of impulses seemed to be moving me, and 
I noticed how susceptible I was becoming to the slightest, even 
half-realised suggestion offered by the course of my own 
thoughts, or by the chance remarks made by the other sitters. 
I presently felt myself being drawn, as it seemed to me, towards 
the floor on the left side of my chair. I yielded to the influ- 
ence and fell prostrate... and though the others thought I must 
have hurt myself, I certainly felt no inconvenience from 

I lay groaning for a little while and then got up and 
sat in my chair again. 

“Someone now suggested that we should sing, and... I im- 
mediately became affected by the music...in a great cathedral 
I seemed to be the presiding priest at the close of a great func- 
tion pronouncing the benediction. I appeared to be looking 
down from a great height upon the congregation and, lifting 
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my hands, I went through the form of blessing them....In all 
these phases or states... I seemed to be two individuals,—one 
my ordinary, critical, ‘observant self, closely watching what 
took place in and around me, the other the character that seemed 
to be personating itself through me. Presently, with a change 
in the music, the scene changed and I now became an operatic 
singer. I sang with impassioned tones several notes above my 
normal compass pleading and gesticulating to some invisible 
but felt female presence in the air above me. I have no recol- 
lection of the words I uttered. There were moments...when I 
lost consciousness of myself and surroundings....... 

Oy ame The scene again abruptly changed. . Being familiar 
with the abrupt changes sometime produced in the hypnotic by 
the varying euggestions of his operator, [I] accounted for my 
own sudden change of character in the same way. And I do not 
doubt that, of the dozen or more personalities I characterized 
that night, every one was due to a suggestion of my own mind, 
or to something in my immediate environment.” 


But what? “Immediate environment” opens the way for 
almost anything. 

Peay et The hymn ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee’ was started. 

I stood up and began to sway to and fro, and soon I seemed 
to be far away in space....and a sense of coldness and loneli- 
ness oppressed me terribly. I seemed to be moving, or rather to 
be drawn downward, and presently felt that I had reached this 
earth again; but all was strange and fearful and lonely, and I 
seemed to be disappointed that I could not attain the object 
of this long and lonely journey. I felt I was looking for some 
one, but did not seem to have a clear notion of whom it was, 
and as the hopelessness of my search and the fruitlessneas of my 
long journey forced itself upon me, I cried out in my wretched- 
ness...and I should have fallen to the ground but that the 
stor sitters had gathered round me, and some of them held my 


Does not this closely resemble the state of mind which the 
alleged controls generally seem to experience before their 
alleged return through the alleged mediums to alleged com- 
munication with their alleged earthly friends? But to con- 


N The lady who had experienced the oppression on her 
3 at the first singing of this hymn, made the remark, which 
I remember to have overheard, ‘ It’s his father controlling him,’ 

and I then seemed to realize who I was and whom I was seeking. 
I began to be distressed in my lungs and should again have 
fallen, if they had not held me by the hands and let me back 
gently upon the floor. As my head sank back upon the carpet, 
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“a wenger rae ere wat O E cal rte ral iors 
breathe. I made signs to them to put something under my 
head. They immediately put the sofa cushions under me, but. 
I was not raised high enough yet to breathe easily, and they then 
added a pillow. I have the most distinct recollection of the 
sigh of relief I now gave as I sank back like a sick, weak person 
upon the cool pillow e 

Nen I have a clear memory of seeing myself in the char 
iee ob any irag fatb iring ta that bed endl S ek 
he died. . . I saw his shrunken hands and face, and lived again 
through his dying moments; only now I was both myself,—in 
some indistinct sort of way,—and my father, with his feelings 


distress, though the others assured me that my son was there 
present. I suppose the suggestion took effect, aa I tly 
seamed to be holding and fondling myself as the son I 

to speak with....We communed together and comfo 
other, and all the little misunderstandings of the old 
made clear; and I made him understand that as a man an 
father myself, I was now better able to 7 his atti 
towards me in the past. As a boy, I had 88 

as very harsh and had no warm feelings for him, and it ot 


of this fayorite hymn of his, brought him back to this —. 
again. ... In a little while [I] readily assumed or impersonated 
several other characters. 


prior suggestion conveyed through the singing 
associated ... with my father.. — for all that took place. 
The peculiar manner in which the details of the scene worked 
themselves out I can fully account for....The peculiar feelings 
— loneliness . all sprang from a story f had heard read aloud 
ny years ago. . It was a ghost story from the ghost’s point 
2 and told of the return of a restless spirit to the earth 
and to the scenes of its former existence; the strangeness and 
intense disappointment it felt at not being able to make itself 
known to the loved ones of its past life, &c., &c. 

„Often of late years, when I have felt that my children mis- 
understood the motives which prompted certain conduct on my 
part towards them, my thoughts have involuntarily gone back 
to my own youth and training, and I have frequently longed 
that my father might be alive, that I might make him feel 
that I understood and appreciated him better now and would 
gladly seek hia advice and counsel in the training of my own 
children. And in the same way I might, if it were needful, 
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adequately account for all the salient features of the other im- 
personations.” 

We will look into this “ adequately ” a little, later. 

Building and peopling chateaux en Espagne was a favorite 
occupation of mine in my earli ier days, and this long-practised 
faculty is doubtless a potent factor in all my characterizations. 

FT howe T hava tapie 4 olor, Out baton we can admit that 
phenomena such as I have described are due to the influence 
or presence of disembodied spirits... the personal equation that 
here manifesta itself so strongly under the dramatizing faculty 
which we all possess in a much greater degree than is commonly 
supposed, and which is very active in strongly imaginative tem- 
peraments such as mine, must be eliminated. And when thi 
is intelligently and rigorously done, I venture to think that a 
very large proportion of cases now attributed to spirit control 
will be adequately explained without resorting to any such 
occult agency.” 

Despite the comments I have peppered in, Principal Tout’s 
opinions are entitled to high consideration in explaining 
his dramatizations of persons he knew all about and was 
deeply interested in. But how far do they account for the 
thousands of impersonations through the mediums, of persons 
they know nothing about, with as much similitude, knowledge, 
and emotion as Principal Tout displayed in impersonating his 
father? 

If his mind had become saturated with the new views forced 
upon us during the score of years since he wrote, regarding 
the interflow of souls, in place of the old view that they are 
as distinct and uninterchangeable as bodies (and bodies, by 
the way, do not appear as distinct as they did before transfers 
of matter and force were understood as they are now), would 
he not have been more ready to conceive of an interflow of 
his father’s spirit and his own, just such as appeared to take 
place, and as he tried to reason away? Would he have been 
as apt to conclude (Pr. XI, 316): 

“how liable we are in these as in other matters to be the 
victims of self-deception [Perhaps even 8 his theory of auto- 
suggestion. H. H.] and how guardedly and critically we should 
receive all evidence of this kind. . . I would personally refuse 
to accept phenomena of a vastly more startling nature than 
any that have come under my observation or that I have ex- 
perienced as, in any sense, evidence of spirit control, unless the 
whole character and antecedents of the medium were thoroughly 
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known [As those of many have become since he wrote. H.H.] 
and were such as to render an explanation of the kind I have 
given wholly inadmissible and out of place. And as it is of 
the very essence of mediumship er hypothesi that it be im- 
pressionable and therefore readily open to suggestion, I do not see 
that we can ever hope to obtain evidence not open to these objec- 
tions and, therefore, svidence that we can accept and rely upon.” 


We are getting a great deal of “ evidence that we can rely 
upon on both sides. It is, and must long be, a question of 
in which direction, and how much, the evidence preponderates. 
Whichever that direction may be, it will be long before we 
get evidence not “open to... objections.” 


The “ Le Baron” Case 


Here is another case of aborted mediumship, also reported 
in a paper by the sensitive himself, which is introduced by 
James and commented on by Myers in Pr. XII, 277. 

All the names of persons and places, except Stowe, Vermont, 
are pseudonyms. 

In the summer of 1894, Mr. “ Le Baron,” a gentleman to- 
wards forty years of age, given to the study of philosophy and 
the use of a highly technical diction, went to a spiritualistic 
“camp,” where the leader was a lady whom he calls “ Evan- 
gel,” whose regular control was her deceased mother. In 
letters to James, she confirms the statements of what took place 
in her presence. I will tell the story in extracts from Le 
Baron’s statements and her letters. 

He says (Pr. XII, 280): 

“ Occasionally, séances were secretly held, far into the mid- 
night....At one...we were seated under a pine tree. Clair- 
voyants were present. ‘Wheels’ of light and other phenomena 
were said to be seen by them. I sat listening to the affirmations. 

“Suddenly an entirely new and strange psycho-automatic 
force shook through me like a gust of fierce wind through a 
tree. I willed myself into a state of passivity in order to observe 
the phenomena. I went into no trance, however. The force be- 
came intelligent in action....I was brought, from my sitting 
posture, down on the flat of my back. The force produced a 
motor disturbance of my head and jaws. My mouth made 
automatic movements; till, in a few seconds, I was distinctly 
conscious of another’s voice—unearthly, awful, loud, and weird 
—bursting through the woodland from my own lips, with the 
despairing words: ‘Oh! My people!’ Mutterings of semi- 
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purposive prophecy followed. One of the clairvoyants added 
additional weirdness to the experience by positively affirming 
that phantasms of ancient Egyptian sages stood over me. 

“I was so dazed and ‘ rattled’ by the experience and the motor 
disturbances, that, at the close of the séance, I had to be assisted 
to my feet, and was walked for some time to and fro in the night 
air to recover my equilibrium.” 


“ Evangel ” thus wrote to James (pp. 278-9) : 


„He had lapsed into agnosticism, and almost pessimism. . 
He spent the night in tears, and went away feeling that our 
work was an ideal one, but that there was no place for it in this 
busy, bustling nineteenth century. Nevertheless, it lured him 
back again, and one evening while sitting in our reception room 
at our own house, and talking with me concerning the work and 
my mother’s life, he had a very startling experience. He was 
suddenly paychol ogized in some way, and, though _ conscious, 
began saying words which he felt did not spinis in his own 
mind. His whole manner of speaking and his tones changed so 
much that the large St. Bernard dog, which bad been a special 
pet of my mother, rose up from the rug and went over to him 
and began lapping his hands all over. The tone...was very 
like my mother’s, and the words said purported to be inspired 
by ber.. . . The experiences which have come to him have altered 
his whole course of thinking. Where he was 2 despon- 
dent, he is now optimistic, and at peace with himself 


Mr. Le Baron says (pp. 281-3) : 


“ Evangel positively claimed that it was the voice of her dead 
mother... . The old dog lay down by my side. Ina few minutes 
the voice of the psycho-automatism changed. A man’s deep voice 
succeeded that of the dead woman’s. 

It's father!’ again whispered Evangel. 

“ Statements of a semi-prophetic character were again in- 
dulged in by the Se erm eg ee and the words: ‘he shall 
be a leader of the hosts of the Lord!’ exploded with loud em- 
phasis. ... The effect of all this.. on my emotional nature was 
powerful. ever and anon, vibrations of the psycho- automatism 
with which 1 was en N trembled throug! my nerves, evok- 
ing strange and holy modes of the most 9 pe consciousness, 
Those feelings were the most wonderful I ha enjoyed. 

One night I slept in tho bod whore the dad Father af Evangel 
slept during 2 last years of his life. The next 8 
awoke lame limped about painfully for hours. 
of Evangel * a lame man.“ As a sensitive sommambule I 

taken on his lame condition. 
In answer to Inquiries, Mr. Le Baron writes: . 1 did not know 


hens that her Aalber was lame. I was informed so, when seen 
Umplng.“— Ey. 
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ee I would lie in bed on my back, peering wistfully into 
* night darkness at the shadowy and vapory as disias what 


traveling about the room in the blackness, come aan ase melt away 

over my eyes. R arithmetical 
once shone from near the of the room. 

“The firat message of importance given to me on leaving 

Shelter Island was...to be sent to Evangel as purporting to 


be...from her mother. In the second address, the psycho- 
spontaneity or automatism, assuming to be the ‘frus mother’ 
ing to guide 


of my ‘ ee ee other things: ‘I am go 
you into the — n Tou must be at the door of 
r as 


The porch faced the east, and the edifics was on a hill overlook- 
ing the village. . .. The was black with the remnants of the 
rain clouds. Slowly gol streaks of dawn appeared. The 
black clouds rolled away. The sun arose. I noticed a grave- 
yard across a field. The psycho-automatism indicated an ejec- 
we x verbiage. The verbiage assumed a deific style, and was 
as follows :=— 

“y r the work of the people, for thou _ 
proved thyself to be the man whose voice is the voice of 
who sent thee. Thou has [sic, probably misprint. H. H.] obeyed 
the command of the Holy One, and the valleys shall rejoice in 
the h and the joy of the Lord. I shall be in thy heart, and 
thou t answer to my voice. ?” 


Apparently not much pork for Mr. Le Baron’s shilling. I 
have been familiar with Stowe from a time much earlier than 
his visit, and there is not any such church as he describes. 
This is confirmed by an old resident. There must be a fault 
in memory or topography. 

He says of a couple of nights later (p. 284) : 


# I retired to my room at the inn somewhat early, to be alone 
with the ‘invisible brotherhood’... Again the paycho-automat- 
ism assumed the grave deific style known to the occidental 
English-speaking world....... 

I will tell thee of the days of thy sojourning in the land 
of the people of the Jumba, where the land is the joy and the 


= a mhua a m 
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light ia the joy of the people. cpa land is the country of the 
ancient Egyptians, and thy glory and thy power was [Question- 
able grammar again, despite Professor Lounsbury and Shake- 
spere, and hardly a possible misprint. H.-H.] the pride of the 
people. Thy name was Rameses, and thy glory was the end of 
the triumph of the people. Thou didst throw down the people, 
for their joy was the truth of the truth. Thou didst exalt thyself 
to the end, and the hope of the truth was in thy keeping, and 
thy victory was the fall ef the truth. Thy way was not the way of 
the Lord, and the Lord hath sent thee through the fire....... 


Granting the composition to be a chain of lies from be- 
i to end, it certainly takes some degree of intelligence 
to be able to lie go artistically. 

He was directed to go to many more places, and was suffi- 
ciently satisfied with what he had already obtained, to obey. 
At St. Louis he found a man “ascetic in appearance, pale, 
with large dreamy eyes,” who was also under the control of 
Rameses the Great, who delivered about as edifying and mean- 
ingleas a message as those already quoted, though less stilted. 
This sort of thing kept on until soon came “speaking with 
tongues ” which has played such a part in all mystical litera- 
ture. (Podmore gives a good history of it in Modern Spirit- 
ualism.) Strange words came both by voice and writing, and 
were followed, when asked for, by alleged translations. The 
longer ones ran to pages. Here is a brief specimen: 


“Unknown Tongue—Etce ce Tera. Lute te turo scente. 
Inke runo tere. Scete inte telee turo. Oru imbe impe iste. 
Simpe, Simpe, Simpe. 

“Translation—Love now has been sent! The light of the 
earth! The joy of the day! The light of the world!” 


The longer messages run to thirty or forty lines, many 
about light and love, sometimes approaching eroticism, and 
always hifalutin, or, as Mr. Le Baron says, “ deific,” whatever 
that may mean. Sometimes both original and translation 
were in verse, in pretty fair meter. 

He says that he traced a large portion of the words “in a 
vocabulary of primitive Dravidian or British Indian, non- 
Aryan languages,” and gives about two hundred and fifty of 
them alphabetically from “ara” to “ furo.” 
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James says (pp. 278-9): 

“I corresponded with various philologists in his behalf, send- 
ing them specimens, phonetically written out, of his discourse. 
But no light came, and finally he grew convinced, by the mere 
progress of the phenomenon, that it was less important than it 
pretended to be.” 

The account of Principal Tout above given suggests that 
he was a medium in the making, though the making did not 
go far; but the account of Mr. Le Baron carries the process 
to a point yielding some suggestions. He began in the grove 
with some grandiloquent “ personage,” and as his own writing 
in the Pr. S. P. R. contains some passages of rather tall talk, 
the grandiloquent start was very natural on the assumption 
that of all the stuff floating around the psychic universe, such 
portions find their way into a sensitive or a dreamer as happen 
to fit his make-up. Into everybody's make-up enters some 
knowledge of eminent persons, and accordingly we find vir- 
tually all the mediums starting with Plato, Bacon, Sweden- 
borg, and their like, Mr. Le Baron with no less a person than 
Rameses; and virtually all Americans include Franklin. At 
first it seems a little strange that he appears more frequently 
than Washington, but he was notoriously a “ philosopher,” and 
therefore, whether a mere memory or an actual control, more 
congenial with the mediumistic temperament than Washing- 
ton was. In the same direction, the imagination of every 
American, especially in childhood when such impressions are 
deep, has been much dominated by the Indians, and hence 
virtually every medium’s entourage includes some sort of 
an Indian—a “big Injun” or an “Indian maiden ”—Mrs, 
Pipers “ Chlorine” or Mrs. Richmond’s “ Ouina.” These 
ladies, however, started their mediumship young and near 
their juvenile impression of Indians, but Mr. Le Baron had 
outgrown all that, and got as far as the Egyptians, so it 
needed a Rameses to serve his turn. 

But being once started by the contagion of the group of 
psychics in the grove, the next time Mr. Le Baron had an 
attack, it was in the presence of a specially sympathetic sitter 
—“ Evangel,” and most naturally this time, it was an inflow 
of memories from her or from the cosmic ocean, that made up 
a representation of her mother; or it may have been an inflow 
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of more than memories—of them and of everything else essen- 
tial to her mother—of enough to be recognized even by the 
mother’s old dog. In all of which, can it be barely possible 
that the old dog showed a better scent than some learned 
psychical researchers seeking the “ evidential”? 

Myers’s comments on the Le Baron case (Pr. XII, 295f.) 
are well worth reading, but there is no room for them here. 

Another case of aborted mediumship—that of “ William 
Baker,” is given by Professor Newbold in his Pr. S. P. R. 
paper from which I have made Chapter XXXV. Mr. Baker 
was a frequent sitter, and early in his experience had, when 
alone, the spasms in the arms that generally precede hetero- 
matic writing. He got as far as some apparently veridical writ- 
ing, and some very much the reverse: for G. P., who was very 
anxious to “ develop ” him, frequently told him that he, G. P., 
had written things through B. that B. hadn’t written at all; 
and B. found that the business was leading him into St 
Vitus's dance and nightmares(?) when he thought that G. P. 
and Phinuit were trying to “ possess ” him, and he abandoned 
the whole business. Possibly if his sensitiveness had been 
greater, we would have had another good medium, and his 
somewhat precarious health might have improved under the 
experience, as did that of Colville, Mrs. Piper, and others. 

Despite the hard time he had with G. P. and Phinuit, he 
was on the best of terms with them, and some extracts of their 
talk that Professor Newbold withheld from publication seem 
to me well worth giving. For good reasons I substitute two 
or three words of address for those actually used. 


June 25, 1894. Baker sitting. 


(B.: May I ask some questions?) G. P.: Ask me anything 
you wish and then Pl repeat word for word their a e as 
2 to me. .. flre away H. and you also [to B.]! (B.: 

elham I wish to ask you about the writing which my hand — 
done.) did I not.. . what more do you want I went there to see 
you and took Phinuit along with me and while we were there... 
[with energy to some spirit] will you kindly keep quiet while I 
speak to these gentlemen myself.. . thanks... yes my friend I 
tried to say I would assist you but as yet your own mind inter- 
feres and it was almost impossible to get our thoughts expressed 
by your hand independently of your own.’ (B.: Mr. Pelham, let 
me tell you what my hand has been about.) ‘certainly yes’ 
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(B.: Some weeks ago I found it would write; at first it wrote 
only scrawls; then it became quite legible. But what it wrote 
vas not true and I noticed I was aware myself of the thoughts 
before they were written, so I concluded they were not the utter- 
ances of spirits but only my own ideas objectifi ed.) ‘only. yes 
uite, but I had nothing to do with this (B.: I did not 
nrk» you had, Mr. Pelham, but wiahed to see whether you could 
throw light on it for me. Dr. Phinuit has told me he tried to 
use my hand but only made scrawla. Do you think you could 
find out whether anyone else did?) ‘Yes I know exactly what 
you wish and will endeavor to ascertain the true facts in this 
case for you my friend...thanks...fire away’ (B.: Do you 
think you could get your thoughts written by my hand!) ‘ Yes’ 
(B.: Would you be willing to see what can be done with it!) 
“will try when I think it advisable certainly’ (B.: How shall I 
call you when I wish to try) . . oh how wretched this scrib- 
bling is.. perfectly calm and sit in as niet a place as 
convenient for youra truly’ (B.: Men vou mean ) 


band moved without my willing it, but I felt ideas stream 
through my mind independently as well, and this alarmed me 
greatly.) Tes, you need never be troubled by this experience 
as I assure you it will never be harmful in any way... no matter, 
leave it tome’ (B.: I shall be glad to have you use my hand if 
you can, for I know you understand the art. But can I feel 
sure that others will not also try?) ‘No, not absolutely yet I 
will strain every nerve (in my spiritual protoplaam [I believe I 
have asked elsewhere whether it is easier to conclude that a 
dramatizing Mrs. Piper keeps this word, among all the char- 
acters she creates, for G. P. alone; os that a postcarnate G. P. is 
using his individual vocabulary. H.H.] s0 to speak) to help keep 
— thoughts out Trust to me and I will keep things 


— Erg ri (B.: I wish to study these mattere but wish also to 
be cautious about it.) ‘I understand you sir... * 

I don’t remember G. P. “sir “- ing anywhere else: it sug- 

gests the Scott control of the same period. 
June 19, 1895. Baker sitting. 

“(When you tried to put me to sleep, Doctor, did you feel 
how frightened I was, and how I fought against youl) ‘I have 
no real solid substance, Baker, to feel, but I knew that your soul 
was rebellious.’ ” 

June 22, 1895. Baker sitting. 

“Phinuit: ‘When she goes out I see her spirit and I go in 
on a string while she goes out. Sometimes she sees me as we 
pase and she tries to go back and fight with me, unwilling to 


7 —— oe 
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move out’ (Well, Dr., so it is with me. I’m really very anxious 
to have you turn ms out, but when you begin to do it the feeling 
is 80 horrible that I can’t keep willing) Oh yes, Baker, my boy, 
I understand. It's all very well to be willing but it's a very 
different thing when I once get hold of your brain. Yon will 
always be rebellious then.’” 

July 1, 1895. Present: R. H. 

“ [Phinuit speaks, ordinary greeting, then asks after Baker.“ 
Pm not going to take his body until he’s in a fit condition plenty 
of light. When I do it I want to do it with what George calla 
propriety [Phinuit stumbles over this word]. I want to do it 
with intelligence, so that there will be ial results, and I 
won't disturb him.“ 

Anti-spiritists of course construe these aborted cases of 
mediumship to be merely unconscious expressions of the con- 
tents of the manifestor’s own mind, including of course some 
telepathic and even teloteropathic impressions; and from this 
conviction the skeptic will deduce the farther one that Mrs. 
Holland and Mrs. Piper give but more expanded illustrations 
of the same thing. 

As to “the same thing,” I find myself in agreement, but 
not as to what the thing is. The gradation from the unde- 
veloped cases to the developed ones seems to have no break, 
and seems to start in a telepathic sensitiveness which probably 
all minds have in some degree. Where the degree is small, the 
amount and accuracy of the communication attained is alight, 
and to develop it requires more persistence than where the sen- 
sitiveness is great, and even may be attended with injury to 
health, as in Bakers case. On the other hand, where the sensi- 
tiveness is great, there may at the start be all sorts of muddles 
of the sensitive’s own notions with the telepathic inflow, but 
through patient development the latter gains in strength and 
clearness. Mrs. Piper begins with “ Chlorine,” evidently her 
own manufacture, and Commodore Vanderbilt, whom she had 
in mind as a very conspicuous figure at the time; but later she 
gets what looks mightily like inflow from genuine personali- 
ties. William Baker and Mrs. Verrall begin writing nonsense, 
Baker does not make a success, and abandons it; Mrs. Verrall, 
who seems better fitted for it, persists and gets what look like 
genuine inflows. Mrs. Holland gets coherent and interesting, 
even poetical, things from the start. From this point of view 
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the products of mediumship, whatever else they may be, seem 
as natural as poetry or music—some people cannot manifest 
them at all; some manifest them badly; a few, well. These 
facts seem to be in the direction, though not of themselves 
very far in the direction, of the manifestations being what, 
until dissected, and sometimes after dissection, they seem to be. 

Regarding these cases, one thing at least seems pretty cer- 
tain—that if Principal Tout and Mr. Baker had not thrown 
up the whole thing, and if Mr. Le Baron had not virtually 
confined himself to physical solitude in the psychical society 
of his Egyptians; but if on the contrary, all three had had 
frequent séances with sympathetic sitters, they would prob- 
ably have been led to draw from the cosmic soul the individu- 
alities—individual simulacra at least—of the sitters’ departed 
friends; and we would have had three more good mediums, 
with geometrical increase in our chances of finding ont what 
their queer performances mean, and of getting at whatever 
good may be in them. 

The Medium’s Physical Experience 

In addition to the apparently unescapable a priori proba- 
bility of a physical change in the medium’s brain, there seems 
strong direct evidence of one in the “snap” that Mrs. Piper 
often says she feela in the “waking stage.” Compare with 
this the report like a pistol that brought to Angel Bourne 
and Brewin. A molecular change could probably be thus 
reported. When a thing gets near the sensorium, it doesn’t 
Tequire much to make a perceptible noise. For some nights, 
in certain positions of my head on the pillow, I thought I 
heard trains of cars. In daytime I soon recognized the sound 
as internal, and the aurist found it caused by a little hair 
that had found its way to the tympanum. 

That guess regarding Mrs. Piper seems part of the proba- 
bility that the nature of the inflow is determined by the nature 
of the receptacle. Now is it fantastic to suspect that mediums 
who go into voluntary trance have some control over parta 
of their nervous systems which, like voluntary control of 
movements of the outer ear, is not possessed by people in 
general? But if we suppose that Mrs. Piper, for instance, 
voluntarily makes some change in her nervous system, which 
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permits a cosmic inflow that we call, or that calls itself, 
Phinuit, what are we to suppose happens when, apparently, 
Phinuit goes out and a different cosmic inflow, or personality, 
enters? Has she made hundreds of changes, making her ner- 
vous system in each case like that which would naturally hold 
the other personality? Under the old-fashioned theory of pos- 
session it would seem rational to guess that the medium’s 
brain is somehow elastic and “open to all comers,” and that 
each personality flows in and forces the nervous system to fit 
it, as an elastic glove is made to fit various hands. 

But though this guess relates to Possession, it would hold 
good if she put herself into condition, not to receive the actual 
inflow or spirit, but only a telepathic influence. (This is a 
paradoxical muddle, like everything else on the borderland 
of our faculties, but through such muddles we have to feel 
our way in the borderland.) I incline to the guess of Sir 
Oliver Lodge and others, that the apparent Possession” is 
only telepathic, as in veridical dreams, but it is all very vague 
yet, and our notions of telepathy hardly cover the medium’s 
apparent identity with the control. Let I recall distinctly one 
frequent dream—blending of myself with what I take to be 
objective to myself, in the reading of printed matter which 
seems to develop letter by letter before me, and at the same 
time to proceed from me. I have vague recollections, too, of 
thinking, in dreams, that I was somebody else and still 
myself. 

That apparently unescapable a priori probability of a phys- 
ical change in the medium’s brain, with all I’ve built upon it, 
is, by the way, in flat contradiction to the efforts I made in 
Chapter III and elsewhere, and shall make more of before 
I get through, to show the possibility of mental processes 
that transcend those involved in brain action. This is an 
indication, perhaps misleading, that we are getting into some 
pretty high philosophy, especially of the Emersonian kind. 
But amid these misty heights the best we can do is either to 
get back to familiar earth or say: from this point things look 
to me so and so, when from the next point we may have to 
say just the opposite. The contradictions have got to be 
faced until we get knowledge enough to resolve them. 


CHAPTER LII 
FINAL GUESSES REGARDING POSSESSION 


PEOPLE generally find what they seek in these regions. 
Myers confesses that he started in search of proof of survival 
of bodily death, and he found it. Drs. Hall and Tanner 
started to find humbug, and of course found nothing but 
humbug, possibly eked out by a secondary personality; and 
scientists generally, with their distrust of new things, find 
only what Drs. Hall and Tanner found. But there are sci- 
entists and scientists, in all trades there are some men 
superior to the bias of their trades, and Joseph Henry, Sir 
William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and William James all found enough 
that was genuine to justify unlimited study, and to bring 
some of them to spiritistic conclusions, and the rest to sus- 
pended judgment. Hodgson started to find the truth, gave 
many times the attention to the search that all the skeptics 
have, found more humbug than all of them together, and yet 
found enough matter that he considered genuine to make him 
a devoted spiritist. 

Yet candor requires me to add that since the foregoing 
was written, a common friend has told me that Hodgson 
always wanted to find evidence of survival. Does or does 
not that show his mind to have been in a healthier state than 
the minds of those who, to overthrow the hope of survival, 
get up hypotheses more strained than the hypothesis of sur- 
vival itself? If Hodgson did want to find evidence for spirit- 
ism, does his restraint in his first Piper report (see Chapter 
XXIX) and his Thompson report alluded to in Chapter 
XXXVIII add weight to his report in Chapter XXXIV, 
where he thinks he has found it? 


Now I am ready to venture my final guesses regarding 
“ Possession.” Be as patient as you can while I shape them 
804 
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by repeating and combining fragments with which you are 
already familiar. 

The contents of the dream state vary all the way from those 
of ordinary dreams up to Foster’s waking visions, and on to 
Mrs. Thompson's or Mra. Piper's trances. 

Ellis and others propose, wisely I think, to let the term 
“gomnambulic” cover not only sleep walking but all other 
motor action in the dream state. Ag ao understood, then, 
somnambuliam varies all the way from Mrs. Verrall’s waking 
heteromatic writing, through Mrs. Holland’s heteromatic writ- 
ing, waking and in trance, up to Mrs. Piper’s heteromatic 
writing only in trance, and Mra. Piper’s and Mrs. Thompeon’s 
talking in trance. 

As to the sensitives, then: 

I. They are somnambulists who talk ont and write out 
what they see and hear in their dreams. Nothing unusual 
about that! 

II. What they see, and consequently what they say, is a 
good deal of a jumble. Nothing unusual about that; nearly 
all dreams are jumbles. 

III. They see and hear persons they never saw before. 
Nothing unusual about that! So probably do most of us. 

TV. Sometimes they identify themselves more or less with 
these personalities. Mrs. Piper nearly always does. Nothing 
exceedingly unusual about that! I sometimes confuse myself 
with others in my dreams, and many dreamers report the 
game. 

V. Those others say many things, and very often correct 
things, unknown to the sensitives, to anybody present, or 
perhaps to anybody else that can be found. Rather un- 
usual among ordinary dreamers, but by no means unprece- 
dented ! 

But from here on the experiences of the sensitives are of 
a more and more unusual kind until they reach the point 
where they have set the world wondering. They may be 
farther analyzed as: 

VI. Some of the people Mrs. Piper (I speak of her as the 
representative of a class) never saw before, and of whom she 
never saw portraits, she identifies from photographs. Very 
few people have done that: perhaps very few have had the 
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chance, There have been many times when I am sure I 
could. 

VII. Her personalities and those of many sensitives are 
nearly always “dead” friends, not of the sensitives, but of 
the sitters, and abound in indications of genuineness in scope 
and accuracy of memory, in distinctness of individual recollec- 
tions and characteristics, and in all the dramatic indications 
that go to demonstrate personalities. 

VIII. She sees and hears these persons again and again, 
and keeps them distinct in feature and character. 

Now I have tried, and I don’t think I have altogether failed, 
to analyze these phenomena into categories that correspond 
with admitted phenomena in kind, though they differ in 
degree of frequency and degree of veridicity. 

The crux comes with the veridicity. How to account for 
it? Grant me another repetition. 

I. Fraud. The talk of it is out of date and silly. 

II. Subdivision of personality—multiple personalities. 
What these have to do with it I cannot see. If Sally Beau- 
champ’s four personalities, or Dr. Wilson's patient's eleven, 
were multiplied into a thousand, there is no reason to believe 
that any of them would be any nearer to the veridicity of 
each of Mrs. Pipers thousand than any secondary of Sally 
was; and I have not found any other case of unquestionable 
multiple personality to which the same remark would not 
apply. Multiple personalities, except as the term is twisted 
over to the sensitives, appear only in sick or injured people. 
Nearly all the sensitives that amount to anything are unusu- 
ally sound and whole. Mrs. Piper shows more personalities 
and shows them better when she is well than when she is ill. 

III. The subliminal self will cover the phenomena. Yes, 
if the hypothesia of the secondary self will, and if the two 
terms are made virtually synonymous, and if a house fre- 
quently arrayed against itself will stand, and if a mere name 
accounts for anything; or if you make the subliminal eelf 
identical with the cosmic soul. 

IV. Telepathy from incarnate personalities. That guess 
is disposed of, for me at least, by the considerations I have 
scattered through the reports. The phenomena not only con- 
tain too much, but they also omit too much; of things more 
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important than those given, and which, on the telepathic 
hypothesis, would have been more apt to be given. 

Perhaps more important still, the phenomena contain too 
much of initiative in the shape of adaptation, question, rep- 
artee, and dramatic quality generally. 

Telepathy as ordinarily understood is as different from im- 
personation as heat from flame, or motion from pressure: of 
course there must be an idea to enact, but the idea which is 
acted upon, and the acting, differ as widely as experience and 
conduct. 

V. Hypnotism from the sitter would account for some 
apparent initiative and some acting. But the sitter is as much 
surprised at the manifestations as the reader. 

VI. Hypnotism from somebody else present: Hodgson a 
Svengali, but a greater genius than Svengali, and Mrs. Piper 
a Trilby. But how was it after Hodgson’s death? If he 
kept up the rôle then, the spiritistic hypothesis is granted. 
If he did not, Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. Dorr and numerous 
other gentlemen of the highest reputation succeeded him as 
Svengalis. These suggestions are hardly worth writing even 
as jokes; but they are better worth it than half the hypotheses 
that have been written. 

VII. Hypnotism from absent incarnate minds. More ridie- 
ulous if possible than V and VI. 

VIII. Hypnotism or possession by discarnate personalities. 

Now what do we mean by discarnate personalities? In 
most minds, the first answer will probably bear a pretty close 
resemblance to Fra Angelico’s angels, and very nice angels 
they are! But to some of the more prosy minds that have 
thought on the subject in the light of the best and fullest 
information or misinformation, probably the answer will be 
more like this: A personality, in the lest analysis, is a man- 
ifestation of the Cosmic Soul. From that the raw material 
is supplied with the star dust, and later, through our senses, 
from the earliest reactions of our protozoic ancestors up to 
our dreams, and the material is worked up into each per- 
sonality through reactions with the environment. Thus it 
becomes an aggregate of capacitiea to impress another per- 
sonality with certain sensations, ideas, emotions. You and I 
know our best friends as such aggregates, and nothing more. 
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Now apparently among the accomplishments of a person- 
ality, does not necessarily inhere that of depreasing a scale 
x pounds, but when that capacity is entirely absent, in the 
dream state, apparently the personality can impress another 
personality in every other way, even to all the reciprocities 
of sex. But for some reasons not yet understood, these im- 
pressions are not as congruous, persistent, recurrent, or reg- 
ulable in the dream life as in the waking life. But that they 
are not in time to be evolved so that they will be, would be a 
contradiction to at least some of the implications of evolution ; 
and that they are to be, is suggested by the experience of the 
sensitives. 

All personalities have, presumably, more or leas power of 
impressing themselves, telepathically—hypnotically, on other 
personalities, and, of course, of receiving such impressions. 
Now if we are to believe the allegations, and the general 
evidence, such as it is, the discarnate—as illustrated by 
Phinuit, Rector, G. P., Gurney, Myers, and Hodgson, appar- 
ently exercise that telepathic capacity between themselves with 
little or no impediment, though they exercise it with varying 
difficulty between themselves and us. 

No one of the first seven hypotheses covers the case. The 
eighth gives some sign not only of covering the case, but of 
covering the other seven: it excludes any need of fraud, and 
includes an unlimited telepathy, unlimited (secondary?) 

ities, the undying memories of the subliminal self, 
and all the hypnotic suggestions; and this complex guess seems 
to me the one in whose direction the truth is most apt, on 
future investigation, to be found. 

As to believing it, the word belief has a good many mean- 
ings, and the mental attitude it stands for, a good many do- 
grees. It is perhaps safest to apply it only to convictions 
that are confirmed by experiment; but on the other hand, 
the eoul that limits itself to convictions confirmed by experi- 
ment, sometimes finds itself “safe” only in a dark malo- 
dorous laboratory, away from the broader adventures of the 
universe. 

And, after all, is not the guess more than an hypothesis? 
This much of it at least seems unescapable fact—the fact that 
is constantly impressed upon us, of the universal mind, the 
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element which offsets universal motion (including its mani- 
festation as matter), the two together making the universe 
possible and worth while—back of all phenomena the Cosmic 
Soul, which is sometimes called God, which generates and 
includes and manifests and intercommunicates all person- 
alities that are, or have been, or are to be, and which, with 
them, dies not. 


CHAPTER LIII 
PROS AND CONS OF THE SPIRITISTIO HYPOTHESIS 


TRE only visible hypothesis left being that each person 
appearing to speak, gesticulate, or write through the medium 
is really the postcarnate individual it represents itself to be, 
either“ possessing the medium or controlling her words and 
acts by something like hypnosis, what are the objections to 
that hypothesis? 

I. Most general, and perhaps strongest, is the universal 
objection ge arg new under the sun—an objection 
not as strong as before the new things of the last thirty or 
forty years. 

But are the a priori objections to spiritistic communication 
80 great as to require, after thirty years of scientific observa- 
tion, a suspension of judgment rather than the interpretation 
of any phenomena as justifying a doctrine so subversive and 
go immense? This I will not attempt to answer: your tem- 
perament will form your conclusion more than your intellect 
will 


II. The content of the phenomena does not justify as- 
eribing them to intelligences in a stage more advanced than 
our terrestrial experience. To this objection, two answers 
are prominent—(a) that there is no basis for the prevalent 
superstition that the change from this life to the next involves 
a sudden and immense development of intelligence and char- 
acter. On the contrary, phenomena, so far as they count, 
indicate that the change is more near the gradualneas of 
evolution, being not so much in the personality as in the 
environment, like the change from a land of scantneas and 
obstruction to a land of adequacy and free movement; and 
(b) that the difficulties of communication prevent its con- 
veying any adequate notion of the new life. The scantiness 
and imperfection and even triviality of the communications 
from the alleged spirits is nothing against their genuineness. 

870 
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It is not always easy to talk sense through one’s own machine, 
let alone talking it through a machine that one did not grow 
up with, and that was not made to fit. 

III. Probably the chief remaining objection is the frequent 
inconsistency between what the controls know and what they 
don’t know, or at least between what they can tell and what 
they can’t tell. I have already said, apropos of the con- 
flicting statements of the incarnate Moses and the control 
Moses regarding Imperator, and the inability of controls to 
repeat the contents of test envelopes prepared by them in this 
life, that these facts seem unanswerable against spiritism— 
that is: unanswerable with our present knowledge. Opposing 
them, however, is perhaps an equal array—perhapa a greater 
array, of unanswerable facts on the other side, equally unan- 
swerable with our present knowledge. All that the inquirer 
can do is to determine on which side the preponderance lies. 


I know that I am risking a large portion of whatever 
confidence I might otherwise inspire, by presenting one aspect 
of the case that seems to me worth while. 

So far as one is entitled to believe before ample verification, 
I believe (though not mainly because of any evidence in the 
Pr. S. P. R. or anywhere else outside of my own experience) 
in the survival of bodily death, and yet I never knew proof 
of it that is final. Neither did I ever know such a proof 
of anything else. Chase the belief that two and two make 
four down to the bottom, and it resta on an assumption—an 
assumption that seems to me even underneath the categorical 
imperative—the assumption that because under given known 
conditions things always have acted in a given way, we know 
all the conditions, and that therefore we know that things will 
always act the same way. Now the assumption against spirit- 
ism isn’t by any means as fundamental as that; and the only 
reason why I think that worth alluding to at all, is to indicate 
that the fact that we have no final proof of spiritism is not 
necessarily conclusive against it: for we have no final proof of 
anything else; and the farther we get away from everyday 
experience, the more assumption our beliefs inevitably rest 
upon. To some minds a faith without final proof appears 
question-begging. I confeas that for a long period it did to 
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my own. But it is a question what proof comes near enough 
to finality: none can reach it. 

The same may be said of our disbeliefs. The disbelief in 
spiritism is partly based on the control’s inability to tell 
what is in a letter written by him in the previous life he 
professes to have known. Now this belief rests on the assump- 
tion that the control is as well able to communicate evidential 
matter as other matter, and this assumption rests on the wider 
assumption that, even if there is a future life, it is in accord- 
ance with the laws of the universe that we mortala in the 
present stage of our evolution should have open to us evidence 
for the same positive belief in a future life that we have in 
this one. Now that last assumption is directly counter to 
all the evidence we have, and, it seems to me, counter to 
some very important considerations. 

What sort of a life in this world, and what sort of a death 
at the end of it, have been the lot of a very large portion of 
those who have assumed themselves to be in possession of 
conclusive evidence for a future life? Not to dwell on re- 
ligious wars and persecutions, the loathsome history of some 
aspects of asceticism, including some of Puritanism, answers 
for the life, and Juggernaut answers for the death. 

Of course it is impossible to know just how far these 
abominations have rotted the experiences of believers: for, 
opposed to the abominations, even side by side with them in 
the same lives, have been many admirable things; and many 
more admirable things in believing livea where there were 
no abominations at all. Probably the nearest line of division 
that will serve us well is that between a fixed, even if mis- 
taken, certainty of a future life, and a belief with enough 
uncertainty to prevent the belief destroying the significance 
and value of this life. And that I suspect is all we are going 
to have in this life. But do we need to make our definition 
of verification so narrow that we cannot believe in a future 
life before we have experienced it ourselves, or shall we take 
a less rigid canon of verification? If so, what? 

Verifiable statementa not known to terrene intelligence? 
As has been already shown, in this life there can be no such 
thing. Where can we get the verification? The nearest we 
can get to this canon is probably “ not known.” 
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Verisimilitude? This too is a question of probability and 
temperament. 

Fulfillment of prophecy? Whether we have enough cases 
that look like it to demonstrate it, ia so far a question of tem- 
perament, I don’t think we have. Probably I have quoted 
the best of the recorded ones. The index will help you review 
them. Here is a pretty good-looking one not yet given, from 
Mme. de Meissner. She gives some others not so good—not 
far, if at all, beyond probabilities of chance (op. cit., 30-33) : 


It was nearing the end of the month of August, 1906, im- 
mediately after the close of the Russo-Japanese war, and my 
niece ...and I were preparing to leave St. Petersburg for a two 
months stay in Germany before inne for the United States. 
Having passed a strenuous period of a year and eight months 
in Russia we wished to find some quiet spot where, undis disturbed 
by social duties, we might spend our days...under the shade 
of forest trees. . . I had written to many different resorta in 
Northern Germany only to receive... glowing descriptions of 
the many social attractions.... We had come to within a week 
of the first of September, the date fixed for our departure, and 
still were without any settled plans as to our destination, so 
that we could not even write to... the United States as to where 
to address our letters. Upon awakening one morning. . . I, in 
desperation, said to myself; ‘Something must be decided upon 


“í You must go to Munich,’ said my invisible guides in reply. 
To say that I was startled . . would but faintly express my feel- 
ings. Munich! ‘They’ wished us to go to the Southernmost 

part of Germany when I was looking for something in the vicin- 
10 of Hamburg, from which port we were to sail. 

TENPE, I objected: ‘But I do not wish to go to a city. I 

am looking for some place... where we shall have pine for- 


4% How aball I know about this ).. 

“© Go to-day at four o’clock and call on Mrs. M——.. re 

“I had met her but some two or three times. She had called 
upon me and... distinctly stated that she took her daily walk 
in the early afternoon and was never at home before five o’clock. 
In what manner she could have to do with my journey to 
Munich I could in no wise see, but, in accordance with the 
counsel given me, I called at the appointed hour and was imme- 
diately ushered into the drawing room where eat the lady in 
question, 

“ Having settled it in my own mind that I had been sent there 
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in order to borrow a Baedeker...I inquired, after exchanging 
a few remarks, whether she had one... adding that I was think- 
ing of going to Munich....... 

“í Munich!’ she ee rising suddenly. ‘Why, I have 
something much better than a Baedeker,’ and going to a door 
nn C E N DAE 

moment later ap in oorway a 
looking man whom the hostess introduced as Professor X of 
Cornell. .. . Professor X has just this moment arrived direct 
from Munich and he can tell you all about it... On the 
strength of the information then and there received... my niece 
and I found our way to an enchanting spot called ‘ ‘Grunwald? 
twenty minutes distant from Munich, where, in the heart of a 


wonderful forest, we spent two perfect, never to be forgotten, 
months.” 


I know no more possible canons of verification: so it looks 
to me as if, during our mortal career, we are inevitably re- 
stricted to weighing probabilities. 

When one has reached a preponderance of probability, then 
and not before, it may be well to foster an exercise of those 
elements of mind and character which make up that much 
misrepresented and much perverted virtue called Faith— 
which, misused and battered as it has been, we may yet find 
good reason to rescue from the scrap heap of abandoned thinga. 
Though often misapplied to inspire asceticism and persecution, 
it has not perhaps been more misapplied than Hope and Char- 
ity; and it certainly has kept alive most of the dim conscious- 
negs men have had of the infinity that, little as we can guess 
about it, enspheres our lives, and, despite all skepticiem, often 
irradiates them. 


To return to the question of survival. If all the phenomena 
outside of scientifically evidential matter greatly preponderate 
toward the spiritistic solution, would not the absence of such 
matter, or even an evidential contradiction, be legitimately 
regarded as probably open to explanation as knowledge in- 
creases? 

Moreover, has not the line for what is evidential been drawn 
a little arbitrarily? Is a fitting emotion or a strikingly 
characteristic expression any leas evidence of the existence 
of a personality than a logical demonstration? Are the 
alleged communications of Dr. and Mra, Thaw’s children 
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evidential? Their parents think so. Are G. P.’s showings 
of affection for his friends evidential? Even Hodgson 
thought so. And how about Hodgson’s excessively character- 
istic touches? What did James appear to think? 

How, too, about nobody’s characteristic touches getting 
mixed with anybody’s else? That seems to more than one 
observer perhaps the greatest marvel in the whole business, 
even a greater marvel than reading the contents of the en- 
velopes would be. Why isn’t it as necessary for the objector 
to explain that, as for the proponent to explain the fatal 
envelopes? 

But on the logical tack: it is one of the canons of the 
S. P. R. that nothing that can be accounted for by telepathy 
from the living must be regarded as telepathy from the dead. 
This was my own attitude at first, but it is plainly incon- 
clusive: there is only a very strong presumption in its favor. 
That a mysterious communication may have come from A is 
far from proof that it did not come from B, or from some- 
body never heard of, or from somebody whose existence has 
previously been supposed impossible. 

But even admitting that the telepathy from the living is 
to be preferred when possible, is it legitimate to include under 
telepathy all the dramatic indications of personality? 


In our present knowledge there appear but two possible 
hypotheses to account for these phenomena. At the cost of 
some repetition, let me rehearse them in a different shape. 
As I believe I have said elsewhere, a single statement is apt to 
do well enough for only definite things—the multiplication 
table, for instance. 

The first hypothesis involves three propositions: 

a. The medium receives impressions from the minds of the 
sitters. 

b. The medium also receives impressions from the minds 
of absent living persons, apparently independently of all 
limitations in number or location. 

c. The medium combines these impressions into representa- 
tions by word and gesture, of personalities of all ages, sexes, 
and characters, and does it with a power of dramatization 
to be compared in vividness and consistency (not in sublimity) 
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only with those shown in the very greatest dramatic creations ; 
and with a fertility entirely unprecedented. Moreover, these 
wonderful dramatizations are on the spur of the moment, 
entirely involuntary and are even made independently of the 
consciousness of their creator. Still more, this hypothetical 
dramatic power is not restricted to one or two peraons in a 
generation, as all comparable dramatic power has been, but 
exists in considerable numbers of people, and is believed to 
be latent in large numbers more. 


So much for the first hypothesis, swallow it who can. Now 
the only other hypothesis within our horizon is: 

a. The dramatis persona represented by the medium are 
actual personalities, whether using the medium’s body to mani- 
fest themselves, or doing it in dreams. The apparent absurd- 
ity of “ You come in by the hands, PII go out by the feet,“ 
does not affect the case any more than the absurdities of 
dreams affect their occasional veridicity. 

b. Most of the personalities thus manifesting formerly 
had bodies of their own on this earth. I can recall but one 
case where a personality while having a living body has dis- 
tinctly seemed to “ possess ” a medium. Mrs. Piper once when 
holding a MS. of Dr. Wiltse proceeded to enact him, and state 
that he was dead, and his body in the water. He was well, 
and knew nothing about it. (Pr. XV, 25.) Foster had visions 
of living men. Some of Moses’ controls, I believe, profess 
never to have been incarnate. But they had, so far as I know, 
defective appearance of veridicity and very clear appearance 
of being figments of the medium's religious convictions. 

This second hypothesis accounts for a sub-series of phe- 
nomena which the first hypothesis does not, and therefore to 
that degree gains probability as against the first hypothesis. 
This sub-series consists of phenomena manifested by peraonali- 
ties—dramatically created or actual—for whose dramatic cre- 
ation no material exists in the mind of any living person, 
except as material for dramatic creation exists to some degree 
in all minds. Such a personality“ is that of “ Imperator,” 
who is represented as having died before any person deacribed 
in the first hypothesis was born. Apparently he is either en- 
tirely a creation of the medium’s imagination (and that when 
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the medium’s personality is apparently inactive), with eome 
possible telepathic help from friends, or is an existing per- 
sonality. 

The second hypothesis of course lends probability to the 
old idea that the soul is independent of the body and uses the 
body as a mere tool—a machine for thinking and expressing, 
one which the soul can’t do much with when the machine is out 
of order, or anything when it is fatally damaged or worn out. 

If, for the purposes of the argument, we assume that tele- 
pathy and teloteropathy dispose of all the verifiable cases, 
how about the unverifiable ones? They are just as interesting 
and plausible as the verifiable ones. Does the fact that they 
can’t be verified prove them imaginary or fraudulent? Of 
course it does if our canon of verification is that they must 
be verified by some incarnate being. But they cannot be 
verifiable by any incarnate mind without being open to the 
suspicion of being telepathically supplied by that mind. But 
can’t they easily be true, and still unverifiable by any in- 
carnate human being? Not only might one easily be true 
of you or me, and yet so absolutely forgotten as to be un- 
verifiable; but must not many a true case (if any ere true) 
be lost by impossibility of obtaining adequate testimony? 

It appears, then, that unverifiability is by no means a con- 
clusive argument against the truth of any communication, 
and yet throughout the reports of the sittings there is a general 
tendency to dismiss the unverifiable ones as nothing more 
than interesting fiction. 


The scientific canon that causes counter to experience must 
not be invoked until thoee conformable with experience have 
been exhausted, is carried to an illegitimate extreme when 
it is given the virtual shape that phenomena which cannot 
be accounted for by causes conformable with experience must 
be rejected as fraudulent or imaginary. In that shape the 
canon would have led many savages to depend upon what we 
call Christian science, against their discoverers’ guns; and the 
converse of it—that the verdict of experience must always be 
accepted, led scientists to deny the possibility of a rail car 
that would go over twelve miles an hour, and of more 
than one electric light on a circuit, and probably would have 
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led everybody, before the discovery of the Hertzian waves, to 
deny the possibility of the wireless telegraph. 


We have, then, a vast mass of profoundly interesting phe- 
nomens which are worth taking into account, and which can- 
not be accounted for by any form of telepathy or any cause 
justified by experience. On the surface, the phenomena are 
ostensibly caused by human intelligences surviving death. 
Reject that cause, and (pace Drs. Tanner and Hall) there is 
no other in sight. Is it not the point of wisdom to accept 
it tentatively until another heaves in sight, or until farther 
experience confirms it? 

Why give a tentative character to the acceptance? The 
reasons come under two heads. The experience is too scant 
as yet to justify full acceptance, and the conditions of the 
alleged spirits communicating do not conform to our ideas 
of what they should be. Both reasons justify a tentative posi- 
tion, but neither justifies a negative one. The second reason 
may turn out to be absolutely flimsy. We have often had 
our ideas and feelings enlisted in conditions which turned 
out not to be true. My dear friend Sill, when we were 
freshmen, wrote a beautiful poem that captured the university 
world and has since helped materially in his capture of the 
whole world of poetry lovers. Its theme was The Polar 
Sea.” Kane believed there was such a sea, and demonstrated 
it more scientifically than anybody ever demonstrated the 
orthodox ideas of a future state. But neither Sill’s poem nor 
Kane’s science has led anybody to doubt Peary’s discovery 
that there is no polar sea: so our old ideas of what there is 
or is not beyond this life may be like Sill’s and Kane’s idea 
of the polar sea. 


We have applied the hypothesis of a world soul to telepathy 
inter vivos. Now let us gather up some of our scattered 
threads and try to get a little more connected view of how 
it fits in with the phenomenon of mediumship. 

Admit, provisionally at least, that the medium is merely 
an extraordinary dreamer. Does a man do his own dreaming, 
or is it done for him? Does a man do his own digesting, 
circulating, assimilating, or is it done for him? If he does 
not do these things himself, who does? About the physical 
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functions through the sympathetic nerve, we answer unhesi- 
tatingly: the cosmic force. How, then, about the psychic 
functions? Are they done by the cosmic psyche? 

Like respiration, they are partly under our control, but that 
does not affect the problem. Who runs them when we do 
not run them, even when we try to stop them that we may 
get to sleep? Even after they have yielded to our entreaties 
to stop, and we are asleep, they begin going again—without 
our will, and sometimes, some think, even without our know- 
ledge—that thinking never stops, and that often when it goes 
on in the dream state we are unconscious of it or forget it. 
The only probability I can make out is that our thinking is 
run by a power not ourselves, as much as our other partly- 
involuntary functions. 

To hold that a man does his own dreaming—that it is 
done by a secondary layer of his own consciousness—is to 
hold that we are made up of layers of consciousness, of which 
the poorest layer is that of what we call our waking life, 
and the better layers are at our service only in our dreams. 
The theory says in effect: you are the owner of certain tools, 
but the conditions under which you own them prescribe that, 
for all the work required of you, you can use only the worst, 
and the best are at your service only when you either have 
no intention of working at all or are incapacitated from seri- 
ous work by some form of unconsciousness or madness. 

This is as fair a statement as I can make of the layer-of- 
consciousness theory—that when a man is asleep or mad he 
can solve problems, compose music, create pictures, to which, 
when awake and in his sober senses, and in a condition to 
profit by his work, and give profit from it, he is inade- 
quate. There will be evidence of this in the chapters on 
dreams. 

Nay more, the theory claims that a man’s working con- 
sciousness—hia self—the only self known to him or the 
world, will hold and shape his life by a set of convictions 
which, in sleep or madness, he will himself prove wrong, and 
thereby revolutionize his philosophy and his entire life. 

Wouldn’t it be more reasonable to attribute all such results 
—the solutions of the problems, the music, the pictures, the 
corrections of the errors—to a power outside himself? 
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Now if to anybody this theory that multiple selves, that 
“the unconscious” and all that, are part of a man’s self, 
and nothing more, appears monstrous, what does experience 
offer in its place? 

First, indications of a consciousness aware of everything 
that is going on, or has gone on, at least within the sphere 
of its activity, and which includes, and reaches far outside of, 
our activity and our knowledge. All individual conseious- 
nesses seem to be, in some mysterious way, not only them- 
selves, but part of that universal consciousness: for we 
from it not only wondrous dream images of all kinds, but 
mysterious impressions from individual consciousnesses other 
than our own, which, with our own, are part of it. 

This hypothesis, or guess, or string of guesses, does not 
seem at war with any of the facts. It gives a meaning where 
otherwise there is none, to the generally accepted term “ the 
subliminal self.” It admits of our being one layer, or the 
core, if you please, of the onion, while the other layers are 
in the general consciousness; it admits an“ unconscious,” i.e., 
something of which we are generally unconscious; and it ad- 
mits “ spirits,” incarnate and discarnate, who, like each of us, 
are parts, and yet not exclusively parts, of the general con- 
sciousness, and act telepathically upon us, and each other, 
both in their individual and “corporate” capacities. 

All this seems terribly like the mere word-jargon of the 
theologies and early philosophies. But it at least deals with 
insistent facts, and professes to be no more than it ie—a 
string of guesses, some of them very vague guesses, but 
nevertheless with a certain coherence among themselves and 
fitness to the phenomena which perhaps none of the other 
guesses possess, and affording some glimmerings that, as the 
clouds rise, may turn out to be fragments of an explanation. 


CHAPTER LIV 
THE DREAM LIFE 


I Horr my iterations regarding dreams have not grown 
utterly damnable, as you are destined, if your patience holds 
out, to read considerably more on that subject. What I have 
found to say of the extraordinary dreams of the sensitives, is 
far from including all that dreams suggest regarding our 
Cosmic Relations: still less are the questions about dreams 
all answered when dreams are pronounced merely the results 
of indigestion or other physical disturbance: sometimes they 
certainly are, and sometimes apparently they are not; but if 
they always were, there would still remain features of them 
worth careful study. 

The relation of the soul in the dream state to the universe 
has been regarded as of great importance by almost all primi- 
tive peoples, probably of less importance by many persons 
more advanced, but lately of still greater importance by a 
few persons still more advanced. Yet even the S. P. R. has 
taken ordinary dreams much as matters of course, and mainly 
confined its investigation of the dream state to somnambulism, 
hypnosis, and trance. But ordinary dreams offer some sug- 
gestions that have been none too widely noted. To the spec- 
nlative inquirer the dream life sometimes seems even more 
important than the waking life, but at other times the sus- 
picion arises that the waking life should be so strenuously 
led as to leave little attention free for dreams. Both atti- 
tudes are probably right. On one side, the dream life has 
claims to be considered part of an eternal life; on the other 
side, while interest in an eternal life may be an admirable 
stimulus in this life, there may be in it, as in less worthy 
stimulants, enough of the danger of excess to lead some very 
wise men to abstain. But there is not as much danger to-day 
as in earlier times, and the fact that we can therefore be 
more safely trusted with the knowledge of a future life may 
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raise some presumption that the increasing apparent indica- 
tions of it are genuine. 


Not only are some people’s ordinary dreams much more 
frequent and vivid than other people’s, but much more 
coherent and perhaps significant; and it seems probable that 
the most interesting dreams come to people who have some 
of the peculiar gifts of the mediums. Moreover in other 
respects, the experiences of virtually all the mediums whom I 
have read of seem substantially identical with dreams. For in- 
stance, those of Mrs. Richmond, as recounted in Barrett's Life 
of her, might be applied verbatim to dreams, and Tuttle says 
(letter to Densmore, Arcana of Nature, p. 464), “ Thoughts 
which came in the sensitive state made no lasting impression, 
and I am unable to recall why or how any passage came to 
be written.” This is like the evanescence of dreams. Judge 
Edmonds’ reported visions are dreams pure and simple. 
This feature in the experiences of the later mediums, I have 
harped upon until I fear I have wearied you. 

Their experiences seem to differ only in degree from those 
which virtually all of us experience in ordinary dreams. 
We all see and hear what appear to be persons out of the 
reach of our ordinary senses, and sometimes not even living 
—separate copies of the Ideas of such persons. If it shall 
ever be established that the mediums really are in communica- 
tion with an eternal life, some correspondence, perhaps some 
identity, of the dream life with it will be established. 

Yet the most tremendous facts about dreams are so tre- 
mendous that dreams are generally taken as purely illusive, 
and no weight attached to them. Such a fact is 


The Superiority of the Dream Life to Time and Space 


As to time, there can be little question, though there are 
some of the uncertainties attending all subjects on the border- 
land of knowledge. Of this more later. 

Regarding space, there is some perplexity. The fact that 
the same thought and the same feeling can be in innumerable 
places at once suggests the possibility that the same aggregate 
of thoughts and feelings—ie., the same soul—may be. 
Most savages, and not a few savants, think the soul actually 
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does go to the places where, in dreams, it seems to go. But 
isn’t there more apparent probability that the places come 
to it—that the Ideas of them—their essentials, come to the 
dreamer from the cosmic mind? 

This question as to space seems to raise the old contest 
between idealism and realism—whether space and its con- 
tents are really external to the mind, which, so far as I 
understand such things, I suppose was reconciled by Kant 
by proving both sides right. I treated it earlier, but 
have a word more to say in the present connection. The 
way it presents itself to my utterly unmetaphysical and 
bountifully uninstructed mind is this: the distinctions we 
draw between real and ideal are sometimes a result of the 
limitations of our faculties. They being what they are, a 
phenomenon, to be normal to them, must be a reaction be- 
tween them and the part of the universe external to them. 
The “discovery” of this obvious fact I understand to be 
one of Kant’s claims to immortality. If so, immortality of 
some kinds is sometimes cheap. But to continue: If the 
phenomenon arises in the consciousness without excitation 
from the external universe, it is an hallucination, and if the 
mind has frequent hallucinations and accepts them as reali- 
ties, that way madness lies. That is to say: if the mind 
doesn't know the difference between what it holds without 
the warrant of external reality, and what it holds with that 
warrant, it is insane. Foster knew the difference. 

But this is true of the mind only in its ordinary workaday 
state—the mind which has been evolved by reactions with 
that environment whose relation to it is, as stated, a condition 
of its sanity. But man seems able to contain at intervals 
in the dream state another and wider mind than that which 
has been evolved by his contact with his everyday environ- 
ment—a mind which carries impressions external to, and 
superior to, any obviously produced by reactions with that 
environment, and which, though it experiences what, to the 
everyday mind, would be hallucinations, does so without any 
unfavorable effects on the individual’s sanity. 

Though the phenomena of what we usually call the real 
world are not in all respects the equivalent of the phenomena 
of the dream world, if the universe of our waking senses is 
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but a mass of passing expressions of permanent Ideas, as I 
think I showed some reason to believe in Chapter XXIII, why 
is not the universe of dreams, so far as we can get at it 
without the nonsense injected by physical defecta, just as 
real? Would not calling it leas real be something like the 
declaration made by certain people that to them the imagina- 
tive world of the poets, artists, and musicians has no mean- 
ing? 
Superior Powers in Dreams 


Generally in the discussions, on one page, dreams are treated 
as mere figments of a quiescent and acquiescent imagination 
played upon by disturbed bodily organs, while on the next 
page they are admitted to be the media of truths apparently 
otherwise undiscoverable, and the conditions of performances 
apparently otherwise impossible. Yet the two positions are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

One reason for the apparent paradox is that here, as in 
the communications from the mediums, the most significant 
matter is the most intimate, and therefore the most unavail- 
able for publication. 

Another reason for the paradox is that though each vision, 
waking or sleeping, must have a cause, and as an expression 
of that cause must be veridical, on the one hand, the cause 
of a trivial dream is generally too trivial to be ascertained: 
it may be too much lobster, or impaired circulation or respira- 
tion; while on the other hand (and here the paradox seems 
to be explained), the canse of an important dream must, ex 
vi termini, be some important event. But important events 
are rare, and therefore significant dreams are rare; while 
trivial events are frequent, and therefore trivial dreams are 

ent. 

The important and rare event may be such a conjunction 
of circumstances and temperaments as makes it possible for 
a postcarnate intelligence, assuming the existence of such, to 
communicate with an incarnate one. That such apparent 
communications are rare tends to indicate their genuineness. 
The question: “If they are possible, why are they not fre- 
quent?” ignores their probable difficulty—a difficulty appar- 
ently so great that one portion of the very people who ask 
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the question generally regard the difficulty as amounting to 
impossibility; while the other portion, of course, deny that 
poatcarnate intelligences exist at all—deny that the Idea is 
eternal, and claim that but one complete copy of it can 
exist. There are to be some things in this and the next 
chapter that look to me very much as if such people were 
wrong. 


Although, as I have said before, I write as a commentator, 
not as an original investigator, it has yet been my fortune 
to be able to introduce the principal departments of our 
borderland study by direct testimony of my personal observa- 
tion—of telekinesis with P——, telepathy with Foster, and 
Possession (7) with Mrs. Piper. Pretty much everybody can 
do the same regarding dreams, though possibly there may 
be some features in mine so peculiar—certainly as yet so 
little noticed in the dreams of others, as to warrant my 
again giving, like Freud, my personal experience, even in s 
department where there is so much general experience at hand. 
Perhaps I may indulge the hope that your following my 
devious and broken clues thus far shows us to be enough in 
sympathy for you to tolerate my egotism. 

From childhood I have had architectural dreams surpassing 
anything I have ever seen in waking hours. At first they 
were of Romanesque buildings with abundant piazzas, arcades, 
and terraces, and in the midst of beautiful scenery. As a 
child I took them as matters of course, and I have no doubt 
that they were suggested by stage scenery and proscenium 
curtains, though I am confident that they surpassed any 
such pictures that I ever saw. As I reached maturity and 
greater activity in other interests, such dreams grew less fre- 
quent, but as old age and comparative leisure have drawn on 
they have dropped in again a few times, but with a difference: 
though they are still beautiful, the romantic character of 
youth is seldom there. During this later period, the 
dream structures have been almost entirely in the colonial 
style, but there has been no romantic scenery associated with 
them: this despite the fact that during the period, I have 
lived most of each year among some of the most romantic 
scenery in the world. 
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I distinctly recall two dreams that were bounded, roughly 
speaking, by South Washington Square, Macdougal Street, 
Canal Street, and Wooster Street, and they changed that 
dingy region into a more beautiful group of homes than 
exists anywhere I have visited in the flesh. 

One striking effect was from yellow brick, which I believe 
the Colonials did not have, and marble trimmings. These 
made more substantial and massive the effect the Colonials 
got in minor measure from wooden houses painted yellow 
with white trimmings. 

The streets, like the houses, were changed and idealized— 
broadened and some intersecting at irregular angles. The 
opportunities of the non-rectangular lots thus made were 
beautifully utilized, especially at the corners. So were those 
of differences of level. The yellow brick predominated, 
though it was not exclusively used. Most of the houses were 
very large, and they were broken up at the ends or rear with 
much variety of roof-level, and piazzas, conservatories, 
sunning-rooms, and terraces. A remarkable feature was that, 
notwithstanding all the departures from symmetry, the dis- 
tinctly colonial character was always preserved, and no ques- 
tion of consistency or fitness was ever aroused. 

I wandered through the region repeatedly, returning 
several times to spots that I specially enjoyed, and once 
went back to the commonplace world through Bleecker Street 
to Broadway, rejoicing that the way to the delightful 
region was so short and well known, and promising myself 
many returns to it with friends. I remember my pleasure 
at finding myself there again in the second dream. Then 
I entered at the South, somewhere near Canal or Varick 
Street. 

I have some vague recollection of disappointment in other 
dreams before and since the successful second visit, from 
seeking the beautiful region in vain. 

Another dream was in a suburban region, and was prob- 
ably suggested by the environs of Baltimore, though it was 
not dreamed there, and was vastly superior to anything ex- 
isting there. I remember being driven down one broad tree- 
planted street with houses on each side at generous intervals 
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—so generous that I remember my curiosity while glancing 
at each house, as to what the next house would be. 

That curiosity, too, I think I had in the New York 
dreams. Is it consistent with the hypothesis that I created 
all of them myself? Is it not a more rational guess that 
they were telepathically impressed upon me from outside 
that I was permitted to see these copies of Ideas outside of 
my mind? 

Here is a very different architectural dream. 

I seemed to be standing in front of the Brooklyn Opera 
House, and to be facing some sort of public building, about 
sixty feet wide, across the street. What is really there I 
have no idea, as I never saw the opera house but once in 
driving past, and did not look on the other side of the street: 
I am not a connoisseur or even an amateur of Brooklyn, which 
makes the location of my dream there a little strange. Yet 
I can summon up some fanciful reasons which I do not 
really entertain, though as I re-read this sentence months 
later they seemed stronger. 

Well, after all this preface, here are the essentials, such 
as they are. On one side of the building across the street 
I dreamed a palatial house. All my earlier urban archi- 
tectural dreams have been colonial, generally yellow brick 
and marble. This house was red brick with Nova Scotia 
stone, French renaissance in style, with mansards. It was 
very large, and if it erred from perfect taste, which I hardly 
think it did, it was in over-elaboration. Yet I did have 
an impression of the owner having recen come into a lot 
of money, which I don’t think I would have had if the 
house had been as near perfection as those I usually 
dream. 

I remember that the day before this dream I read that 
a certain abominable French renaissance structure on Fifth 
Avenue, built for a man who has recently come into a lot 
of money, is to be sold. But, thank God! I didn’t dream 
that house, but did dream one that perhaps might be called 
everything which, it is to be charitably presumed, that house 
tried to be and is not. This I can say without drawing too 
hard on my small balance of modesty: for I certainly was 
not the architect. Will you kindly tell me who was? 
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One proof that he was not I, is my surprise at finding, on 
looking to the left, that the opulent owner of the new house 
had spread around the public building I mentioned, and on 
the other side treated himself to a gorgeous stable not ex- 
actly uniform with the dwelling, but nearly enough so to 
show that they constituted one ménage—a nearness with 
variety meriting congratulations to the architect, if, again, 
you will kindly send me his name and address. I would 
especially like them, as I have a son just entering the pro- 
feasion, for whom I would like to try to secure his friendly 
interest. 

And as all these buildings were finer than anything I can do, 
or than any mortal has done in the same style, is not the evi- 
dence that they were sent to me from outside strengthened ? 

Does not all this add force to, and receive force from, the 
considerations before presented which indicate that all our 
mental experiences come, in the same sense that our physical 
ones do, from outside? 


But the evidence is not all in yet. 

Vastly more interesting to me than my dreams of archi- 
tecture, though less practicable to describe, are my dreams 
of decoration and bric-à-brac. They also contain much more 
suggestion of Ideas outside of my mind. 

According to the best recollections I can summon up, they, 
unlike the architectural dreams, never came before the death 
of a close friend, one of whose few lacks of a complete human 
equipment was decorative taste. My own lack there is con- 
spicuous, even among my other lacks, and I have not been 
able, nor have I tried very hard, to keep out of my mind 
the suggestion that this friend is playing upon me telepathic- 
ally and half humorously, to hint that the lack is made up 
in the new life, and to help along my deficiencies here. I 
by no means accept this half-sportive fancy as fact, and 
probably would not have been visited by it at all but for far 
stronger indications of survival. My most important con- 
viction regarding the source of the creations I am about to 
describe, is merely that it is outside of me. 

I dream long suites of rooms apparently designed more as 
receptacles for objects of art than for ordinary occupancy. 
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Each has a few bits of exquisite furniture, ineluding cab- 
inets, but little other furniture besides hangings and orna- 
ments. These all surpass anything I have ever seen. The 
rooms vary a great deal in their historic and geographic 
sources, but so far as I can judge, are always in strict har- 
mony with those and in themselves. I do not recall any- 
thing classic or ante-classic, or even “ Empire,” though some 
go back to Louis XV. The sources are China, Japan, post- 
classic Europe (France preponderating), and the English 
inspirations (partly imported, as we know) that we associate 
with colonial America. None of the exquisite Greek furni- 
ture and decoration, though I admire it profoundly. 

In waking life I am rather given to pronounced colors. 
But the coloring of these dream-rooms is always subdued, 
go subdued that if while awake I should try to work in such 
colors, the result would be simply dead. But in my dreams 
it is inspiring. Those who collect accounts of dreams say 
that they generally lack color—are like engravings in black 
and white. Mine are wondrous harmonies of color. My 
dream-walls are nearly always covered with silk or satin hang- 
ings, eometimes perhaps velvet, and every article of furniture 
or bric-à-brac in one of the rooms is in absolute harmony 
with its general color scheme. My most definite recollection 
is of one in a pinkish grey, and I think it was in it that I 
saw two marvelous cloisonné vases, which are the only things 
I distinctly remember. The other articles in the rooms 
carvings, lacquers, enamels, ceramics—have faded away, but 
not so my conviction, with them before me, that I had never 
seen them approached elsewhere. Whose Ideas are they? 
Certainly not mine. 

I wander through these rooms with great delight, going 
perhaps from a grey one into one all black and gold, or 
into a silver and blue one—always a very subdued blue—or 
into one in faint pink, or buff. It may be Chinese or Japa- 
nese or Louis Quinze or Colonial. I always wonder what 
the next is to be. How does this consist with the notion 
that they were made by mef 

At least two of these dreams have been in great shops 
of Oriental goods, beside which nearly all I have seen in 
actual(?) shops were coarse and commonplace. One of the 
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shops seemed to be in Boston. In the center was a circular 
revolving fortification with guna on top, and manned by 
splendidly dressed automata. A visitor in this shop was a 
woman of great beauty, apparently a European of rank, with 
whom I had a very delicate piquante but dignified flirtation, 
if a flirtation can ever be dignified. I got little more than 
a word, or gesture as she left that meant au revoir. I sup- 
poee I made her too, with all her nuances—I who have been 
accused of not having a nuance in my composition! 

In one of these dreams I(?) gradually converted s room 
in a farmhouse into a great baronial hall—a very cheerful 
one, though very impressive, of splendid architecture; and 
while I was looking around it with great delight, in came 
a lot of jolly fellows in beautiful bronze armor covered with 
raised arabesques, and executed a dance. All my work, of 
course 

Here is one of a vastly different order. 

Some apparently plain empty brick commercial buildings, 
whose approximate counterparts I seem to have seen some- 
where about town or about some other town, I dreamed to 
be really not unoceupied, but secretly devoted to the display, 
to a select few in advance of current non-Greek and Puri- 
tanical prejudices, of the human form divine, especially in 
its feminine manifestations. The prejudices that require 
costume of a sort were, however, more rigidly respected than 
sometimes I have lately seen them on the stage, and though 
much of this costume consisted of “tights,” something in 
' the nature of robes was always provided, though not more 
than enough to emphasize what exhibition of Nature’s lines 
there was. The costuming, the tableaux, and the panto- 
mimes were far ahead of any similar art I have ever seen: 
they far surpassed “Sumuriin,” for instance, my recent 
sight of which I suppose had something to do with the dreams, 
as undoubtedly had recent newspaper accounts of an artistic 
exhibition in Vienna or Berlin (I forget which) that was 
less conservative—in fact not conservative at all regarding 
costume. 

Now“ Sumurfin” was the work of one of the moat accom- 
plished masters in the world. Yet I am called upon to be- 
lieve that, without any training or effort whatever, I sur- 
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passed him! I find it easier to believe, not solely because I 
want to, but because to such judicial capacities as I can 
summon up, it seems more rational to believe, that the work 
was done by some power greater than I. 


A few days later than the foregoing dream I had one of 
still a new variety—pantomimes and masquerade balls, with 
burlesques of many kinds. I cannot remember details, but the 
tricks and costumes were far superior to any I could devise, 
or any I ever saw, even in the old Ravel days at Niblo’s. 
Of course it was all my work—I who take very little interest 
in the present-day stage, and balls! I enjoyed them that 
night, though. 

That I myself should have done things so far beyond me 
in architecture and bric-à-brac is preposterous enough, and 
when it comes to my having done them in these new de- 
partments, the theory, in spite of all the conceit I may have, 
is geometrically harder to believe than that they were done 
by an outside power. That I am fit to be its vehicle satisfies 
all the demands of the aforesaid conceit. 


People talk of dreams as at best mere jumbles of frag- 
ments of memory. Were my beautiful buildings, streets, 
rooms, objects of art, armor, ordered dance, mere jumbles? 
Their orderly arrangement, as well as their beauty, have not 
been equaled in my waking experience, 

It is tantalizing to write of these things from faded 
memories. And of course you will be skeptical as to their 
having really deserved the adjectives I cannot help lavishing 
on them. But I assure you that, although I am not in my 
waking hours devoted to bric-à-brac, farther than wanting 
decently good though not elaborate or expensive surroundings, 
no visible thing of man’s creation, except the higher form of 
art in a few paintings, has given me the pleasure that came 
from those dreams. 


About dreams, we all know little enough, but the more I 
have read regarding them, the more I am impressed with how 
little. For instance, almost every writer takes pains to say 
that dreams almost entirely lack color, and the scenery in them 
is likened to engravings. Dr. Bucke, if I remember rightly, 
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uses that fact (?) in demonstration of the late evolution of the 
color sense. Now my dreams have always had just as much 
color as my waking life, and when I dream works of art, vastly 
better arranged; and my sensibility to color in waking life 
seems entirely normal. 


In spite of my keenest waking art-susceptibility being re- 
stricted to pictures and music, I never had any dreams of 
very great music, or more than one dream of pictures, and 
they, while good, were not extraordinary. But I could no 
more myself have made them, not to speak of the other 
things, than I could knock the peak off the Matterhorn, 
Pardon my repeating my belief that the other things were the 
work of intelligence outside of mine, and superior to any on 
earth. 


The writings of Fechner, Du Prel, Myers, and other wise 
men, pay me the undeserved compliment of saying that 
those dreams were created by a submerged portion of my 
own wits. Then why has not the faculty ever come to the sur- 
face when I am awake? I never, waking, did an artistic 
thing worthy of notice. When I plan a building, I have 
to go to somebody else to make it fit to look at. I can write 
things that a few people read, and during nearly all my long 
life I have made noises on various musical instruments, in- 
cluding my own larynx, that did not always drive people 
with ordinary taste from the room; but never in my dreams 
have I seen or heard anything extraordinary in the arts 
where I have some trifling capacity; while in some arts where 
I have no capacity at all, I have from childhood seen things 
more beautiful than any human being has ever made. 

Dr. Bucke (op. cit.) would make the absence of music in- 
significant, because, he says, there is no music in the dream 
life, and uses that as a corollary of the very late development 
of music. There again my experience differs. I have dreamed 
music several times (though not nearly as good as my (7) 
architecture and bric-à-brac, which latter fact goes to support 
his thesis), and Mr. Kelley tells me that many of his themes 
have come to him in dreams. 

And how about Tartini, and Rousseau and nearly everybody 
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else who has dreamed of the heavenly choruses in articulo, 
and got back? 

The notion that J made in my dreams the beautiful things 
eo far beyond my capacity—some of them beyond anybody’s 
—seems ridiculous. Well, if I didn’t, who did? Perhaps they 
“just growed,” like Topsy. But if it hadn’t been for Mrs. 
Stowe, Topsy wouldn’t have growed, and if it hadn’t been fora 
power outside of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Stowe wouldn’t have 
growed ; and I believe that if it hadn’t been for a power outside 
of those that constitute “ me,” as ordinarily considered, those 
dreams wouldn't have growed. “ As ordinarily considered!“ 
But as more deeply considered, is it not simplest to suppose 
that the World Sonl flows through each of us, and brought 
Mrs. Stowe Topsy, and brought me my dreams? This is only 
the inspiration that artists always claim. 


A dream is a work of genius, and in many respects, per- 
haps most, especially in vividness of imagination, the best 
example we have; and since I first wrote this paragraph, I 
have come across a perfect nest of statements from various 
eminent writers to similar effect—generally in the converse, 
however—that every work of genius is a dream. Whose 
genius? We are all geniuses that far. Of all works of 
genius, a dream is the most spontaneous, constructed with the 
least effort from fewest materials, the least restrained, and 
often immeasurably eurpassing all works of waking genius 
in the same department. A genius gets a trifling hint, and 
being inspired by the gods (anthropomorphic for flowed 
in upon by the cosmic soul?) builds out of the hint a poem 
or a drama or a symphony. You and I build dreams sur- 
passing the poem or the drama or the symphony, but our 
friends Dryasdust and Myopia inquire into our experiences, 
and sometimes find a little hint on which a dream was 
built, and then all dreams are demonstrated things unworthy 
of serious consideration. Ie it not a more rational view 
that the fact that the soul can in the dream state elaborate 
so much from so little, indicates it to be then already in a life 
which has no limits? 

The frequent contempt for dreams is partly because we 
cannot all remember them vividly enough even to describe 
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their general nature, much less to write or draw or paint 
them out, though Coleridge and Stevenson could write them 
out. I should have to draw and paint mine—I who can- 
not draw and paint as well as the poorest amateur! And 
yet forsooth it was I who made the originals! Could any 
proposition be more absurd, unless the one that there is 
another I, whom no mortal being ever knew, whom I don’t 
know myself, and yet who is as much I as the one we know, 
and who is a transcendent genius? 


Even although on nights when I have those dreams my 
sleep is somewhat interrupted, and I need a great deal, I find 
myself, after not over five or six hours of it in the aggregate, 
without the slightest indication, even in response to @ 
Tough physiological test, of having used up any brain 
tiasue in constructing the dream, but feeling rather as if I 
had been supplied with more than I took to bed: I usually 
get up bright and cheerful, without the slightest sense of 
fatigue, after nights in which I experience architecture and 
bric-à-brac that in quantity and quality represent in one 
night dozens of lifetimea of work for great artists, and I 
am no artist at all. Plainly, I don’t do that work. Who does? 


Now, having amiably waded through some of my ex- 
perience by way of introduction, will you, as in the other 
departments, turn to the experience of others? 

Dreams have not been really studied much until very 
lately, though there has been an enormous amount of quack 
writing about them ever since writing was invented. The 
attention of the S. P. R. has been, not unnaturally, more 
given to the dreams of hypnosis and somnambulism than to 
those of ordinary sleep—partly because, especially in hypno- 
sis, they can be better observed. Among the best books avail- 
able in English are the translation of Du Prel, Havelock Ellis’s 
The World of Dreams, and, many think, Freud's Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams. The latest work I know is in two good 
articles by Mr. H. Addington Bruce in the Outlook for August 
19 and December 9, 1911. 

It will probably be just as well to consider all dreams pell- 
mell. The gradation from ordinary to somnambulic is too 
gradual for the division to be worth noticing, and though 
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there is apparently a distinct division between the sources 
of dreams hypnotically induced and othera, their phenomena 
differ only in being subject to suggestion from the hypno- 
tizer. 

The question is not met by insisting that, despite all 
appearance to the contrary, dreams are auto-suggestions. 
Trances may be auto-suggested, but there is no proof that 
their dreams are. Some may be, but certainly not all. 

Let me remind you of what I suggested in explanation 
of Mrs. Pipers trances—that there are hosts of cases where 
people who “imagine things” produce in themselves many 
of the phenomena produced by hypnotists, including sleep, 
insensibility, and waking hallucination. Some hysterical 
people can “see” pretty much anything they please, and 
perhaps more things that they don’t please—their very dreada 
giving them visions of the things dreaded. But there are 
very few people who can dream about what they want to. 

Many dreams, instead of being self-induced, are direct 
Tesponses to touches, sounds, and even sights: for a light 
brought near a sleeper's eyes has set the alarm bells ringing, 
and called out the fire departments; so has the clashing to- 
gether of shovel and tongs; and a few drops of water on 
the face has produced a dream of showers, with umbrellas, 
goloshes, raincoats, and scamperings, and the usual humorous 
happenings. The sleepers have actually been awakened by 
the various contacts causing the dreams, and yet have re- 
ported long dreams. Hence the proof of the superiority of 
the dream state to time. 

Among dreams thus suggested, one of the most remarkable 
is given in full in nearly all the books, and in Mr. Bruce’s 
article. It is one of many illustrations of a difference be- 
tween our standards and the wider sweep of things. So 
commonplace an event as the falling of a curtain rod upon 
Maury's neck produces a great historic pageant of judicial 
procedure, popular manifestations, and public execution by 
guillotine. It is no less a great historic pageant because 
only one man saw it, and he in his sleep; and it could 
have been no more of one if it had been seen by a million, 
though it might then have passed into history, with im- 
portant results, as have the events on which it was based. 
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Here again these events taking place, with hundreds of par- 
ticipants, and witnessed by only one man in his sleep, are 
a comment on our scale of values. They suggest what has 
been said before and illustrated by the Parthenon and Mona 
Lisa. What the dreamer saw was, in a sense, one copy of 
fragments of the “Idea” which, in its highest rendering, 
was the French Revolution. We haven’t words clearly to 
express this thought, and yet to me it seems a very clear 
thought, and one opening up wide vistas. I hope I am 
not boring you by repeating it in so many ways. You will 
get it none too clearly, assuming it to be worth getting at all. 

Regarding this famous dream, Ellis (p. 213, note) says 
that it (as Egger has pointed out) was probably not written 
down until thirteen years later [and therefore] is not entitled 
to serious consideration. That remark can hardly apply to 
its main features. It is well to draw the line carefully, 
but when a doubtful account agrees with an enormous pre- 
ponderance of evidence, there is such a thing as drawing the 
line too carefully. 

The same superiority to time is true in trance approximat- 
ing death. Admiral Beaufort falls overboard, and when on 
the verge of death, is pulled out. The whole immersion is 
but two minutes, but in the last seconds of that time he ex- 
periences a panoramic review of his whole life in minute 
detail, with hosts of forgotten events and reflections on their 
causes, consequences, and moral relations. Similar facta are 
true of an anonymous lady, vouched for by Fechner, and 
in hosts of other recorded instances. 

As nerve processes take time, long dreams proved to have 
been instantaneous must have been independent of time. 
Does this mean that the subliminal self is superior to time 
or, in perhaps better phrase, that a dream is an inflow of 
the world soul, knowing all things, to which present, past, 
and future are the same? 

As the events of a long dream often precede the cause of 
them, is the subliminal self superior to the law of cause 
and effect—is it the world-soul? 

As the subliminal self is thus demonstrated superior to the 
slowness of nerve function, is its association with nerve neces- 
sarily permanent? Can soul exist only in connection with 
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body, or is there a world-soul which temporarily animates the 
body while the body lasts, and through it develops a new 
eternal individuality which is part of itself? Is there an 
inflow from the Power greater than ourselves, but including 
ourselves, which not only as Motion does our breathing, 
circulating, and secreting, but as Mind does our dreaming, 
feeling, and thinking? I hope you’re not tired of the question. 

After citing many cases which provoke these reflections Du 
Prel (Philosophy of Mysticism, I, 93) observes what has often 
been observed in some shape or other: “ Man has a double con- 
sciousness, the empirical with its physiological measure of time, 
and a transcendental with another measure of time peculiar 
to itself.” And he declares that the transcendental emerges in 
our dreams. But of course he lays it all up to man, rather 
than go back on the late-nineteenth-century repugnance from 
anything that could be identified with the old-fashioned God. 

The eame independence of limiting conditions that marks 
dreaming and drowning (or dying?) seems to mark the 
inspirations of genius. Du Prel quotes this from Mozart: 


(Op. cit., I, 105-6): “ Mozart has made the following interest- 
ing statement about his own productive faculty: ‘When I am 
all right and in good spirits, either in a carriage or walking, and 
at night when I cannot sleep, thoughts come streaming in and 
at their best. Whence and how I know not—I cannot make 
out. The things which occur to me I keep in my head, and 
hum them also to myself—at least, so others have told me. If 
I stick to it, there soon come one after another useful crumbs 
for the pie, according to counterpoint, harmony of the different 
instruments, etc. This now inflames my soul, that is, if I am 
not disturbed, Then it keeps on growing, and I keep on ex- 
rene it and making it more distinct, and the thing, however 

it may be, becomes, indeed, almost finished in my head, so 
that I can afterwards survey it in spirit like a beautiful picture 
or a fine person, and also hear it in imagination—not indeed 
successively, as by-and-by it must come out, but as all together. 
That is a delight! All the invention and construction go on in 
me as ina fine, strong dream. But the overhearing it all at once 
is still the best.’ Mozart did not foresee how interesting would 
be his involuntary comparison with dreaming. . One is in- 
voluntarily reminded of Luthers forcible saying: ‘ God sees time 
not lengthwise, but crosswise; all is in a heap before him.. 
with the intuitive cognition of genius... that, which to the man 
of ordinary reflection appears as a temporal succession, is changed 
into a juxtaposition to be surveyed at a glance.” 
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Lombroso gives the following (After Death, Whatf, 320f.) : 


“Tt is well known that in his dreams Goethe solved many 
weighty scientific problems and put into words many most beau- 
tiful verses. So also La Fontaine (The Fable of Pleasures) and 
Coleridge and Voltaire. Bernard Palisay had in a dream the 
inspiration for one of his most beautiful ceramic pieces. 

Holde composed while in a dream La Phantasie, which re- 
flects in its harmony its origin; and Nodier created ‘Lydia, and 
at the same time a whole theory on the future of dreaming. 
Condillac in dream finished a lecture interrupted the evening 
before. Kruger, Corda, and Maignan solved in dreams mathe- 
matical problems and theorems. Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
his Chapters on Dreams, confesses that portions of his most 
original novels were composed in the dreaming state. Tartini 
had while dreaming one of his most portentous musical inspire- 
tions. It was April (he says), and through the half-open win- 
dow of his little room there was blowing a smart breeze, when 
all at once his eyelids drooped, then closed, and it seemed to 
him that he saw a spectral form approaching him. It is 
Beelzebub in person. He holds a magic violin in his hands, and 
the sonata begins. It is a divine adagio, melancholy-sweet, a 
lament, a dizzy succession of rapid and intense notes. Tartini 
rouses himself, leaps out of bed, seizes his violin, and repro- 
duces on the magical instrument all that he had heard played in 
nnn one of the best 

8 WO! 


Regarding this, Ellis says, in effect, that Tartini didn’t 
really reproduce the dream, but came as near it as he could. 
That has nothing to do with the question of the source of 
the dream. 


Giovanni Dupré [Lombroso continues] got in a dréam the 
conception of his very ie re Pietà. One sultry summer day 
Dupré was lying on a divan thinking hard on what kind of 
pose he should choose for the Christ. He fell asleep, N = 
dream he saw the entire group at last complete, with 
the very pose he had been aspiring to conceive, but which his 
mind had not succeeded in completely realizing.” 


It is a quite frequent experience that a person perplexed 
by a problem at night finds it solved on waking in the morn- 
ing. Efforts to remember, which are unsuccessful before 
going to sleep, on waking are often found accomplished. 
The speculation that the feat is performed by a stratum of 
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mind deeper than the waking one, I have already neted. An- 
other theory, which seems inevitably correct in some cases, 
is that the faculties are refreshed by sleep, and by the flow 
of the blood to the brain while the body is horizontal after 
waking (during sleep the brain ordinarily has less blood 
than during waking); and that soon after waking the prob- 
lem is solved. The misty glimpse of a possible hypnotic 
influence from the cosmic soul may perhaps be cleared up a 
little by the following case of recovered memory given by 
Dr. Joire in the Revus de ?Hypnotisme for August, 1909, 
and condensed in the Annals of Psychical Science for Jan- 
uary-March, 1910. Some months before an inventor had lost 
a drawing, and could not reproduce it. He was hypnotized, 
and it was suggested to him somewhat in detail that his 
memory was paseing backward over the intervening time 
until he was told that he was reproducing the drawing. 


“t Now you will live grer again shia garing of your lifə with 
the greatest accuracy. You are aware of the defects in existing 
arc lampa, you wish to abolish them; you have thought of a 
new device, you begin to see the details clearly, you are going 
to draw a aketch on one of these cards, you take your pen and 
you draw!’ 

„All this time Mr. Fs face expressed profound concentra- 
tion; he suddenly took his pen and commenced a design, paused, 
seemed to make mental calculations, then went on adding letters 
and signs, but after a few attempts he threw it on the ground 
with a look of great annoyance, and a second design which he 
commenced after some reflection was discarded in the same way. 

“A longer pause followed; then his hand wrote slowly and 
automatically: ‘It is the poles of the induction currents which 
must be reversed. I must have two successive contacts reversed 
each time.’ 

“His expression became calm; he put the shest gently on 
one side and took another, on which he began to draw a com- 
Plicated design without pause or hesitation; when finished, he 
examined it carefully, and said in a low voice: ‘ There, Tre 
as on it at last,’ and at once passed into a state of profound 


Epen I awoke him in the customary manner he stared at 
the eketch with the greatest surprise. Why, that is my de- 
which I have been seeking for six months! Did I do that! 
How is it possible! It is in rehensible!’ He had no 
Hlection of having made the o two, which were quite 

— but when he eaw what he had written on the third card, 
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he exclaimed: ‘ Why, I must have written that, too! It is just 
the crux of the whole thing, and the solution is here, in my 
sketch!“ .. . He remembered distinctly seeing the days, weeks, 
and months pass before his mental vision in reverse order. For 
instance, in the case of a journey to Lille, which had taken 
place in August, he first saw his return, then the journey, then 
his stay at the seaside, and so on, including many minute 
details which had completely escaped his memory, such as a 
bicycle on the railway platform, a cloak left on a seat, and 
similar facts.... He remembers nothing of what occurred when 
he was working at the problem, probably because the required 
knowledge lay in a much deeper stratum of consciousness, and 
that, in order to regain it, he passed into a more profound 
somnambulism.” 

Mr. Bruce’s articles are the latest summary on Dreams 
that I know of, and a very intelligent one: so I will use 
an outline of those articles as a thread on which to string 
some comments on the present position of science on the 
general subject. 

He begins his explanations with the calm statement (Out- 
look for 1911, p. 868): “Modern acience can give a satis- 
factory explanation for all exceptional dreams on purely 
naturalistic grounds,” and then proceeds to show how. He 
first successfully applies “ modern science” to some dreams 
indicating the whereabouts of lost articles by alleging sub- 
conscious memories of dropping or mislaying of the articles 
being revived in the dreams. He thus condenses a good 
illustration of subconscious memories from Miss Goodrich- 
Freer’s experiences in crystal-gazing : 

“T saw in the crystal a pool of blood (as it seemed to me) 
lying on the pavement at the corner of a terrace close to my 
door. This suggested nothing to me. Then I remembered that 
I had passed over that spot in the course of a walk of a few 
hundred yards home from the circulating library; and that, the 
street being empty, I had been looking into the books as I 
walked, Afterwards I found that my boots and the bottom of 
my dress were stained with red paint, which I must have 
walked through unobservingly.” 


He also gives the classic case that I have given of the 
death advertisement in Miss Goodrich-Freer’s crystal, and 
adds that if, instead of the crystal announcement, 


Miss Goodrich-Freer had had a dream in which the dead 
friend appeared to her and solemnly said, ‘I have had a long 
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period of suffering, but it is over now.’ And suppose that the 
next day word had been received of the friend’s death, Miss 
Goodrich-F reer meanwhile having completely forgotten that she 
had glanced at the ‘Times.’ Would this not have been on a 
par with many of the dreams that bring amazement and con- 
sternation to their dreamers?” 


But my constructive dreams don’t happen to be of that 
kind. Mr. Bruce goes on, however, to account for construc- 
tive dreams, and disposes of them thus: 

“ Always, it is to be noted, the creative dreams are of a 
kind appropriate to the waking thoughts and activities of the 

r. Robert Louis Stevenson, a writer of stories, gets the 
plots of stories in dream. He does not, like Tartini, get a 
Devil's Sonata,’ nor yet the conception for a valuable innova- 
tion in commercial architecture, such as was dreamed by the 
Pacific Coast architect.... Whatever chiefly concerns a man’s 
conscious thoughts will be the chief concern of his subconscious 
thinking, awake or asleep.” 


The same paradox has often been remarked, but it is, as 
I have shown, the exact opposite of much of my constructive 
sleeping experience, and I seldom dream of “ what chiefly 
concerns [my] conscious thoughts.” I have alao seen it 
denied, in some good place, that even the majority do. 

Regarding dreams which solve problems, he seems to me 
to give away the case in the words I italicize below. Speak- 
ing of a dreamer who had been enabled to solve a problem 
he uses words which would apply to him as representing a 
class. 

“ Consciously he had formulated and rejected many tentative 
interpretations. All the while, his tireless poring over the 
problem was adding to the store of his subconscious as well as 
conscious percepts relating to it. 3 be would be 
ever approaching closer to the solution which, in his case, was 
finally attained while he slept, being presented to him, in ac- 
cordance with the recognized tendency of the sleeping conscious- 
ness to dramatize its material, in the form of a weird dream- 
story.” 

“The store of his subconscious percepts ” seems to me pure 
assumption, a contradiction in terms, and directly descended 
from the question-begging term the subliminal self. The 
facta I have italicized do not explain the case any more than 
the phrase subliminal self, in its original use, ever explained 
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anything. Letting his “subconscious” mean an inflow from 
the cosmic mind, suggests an explanation. 

Mr. Bruce goes on to dispose of premonitory dreams. I 
give part of his illustrations. 

He states the unquestionable fact that—and here I shall 
take a farther liberty of italicizing a couple of little words: 


“ Another and more difficult problem is presented by well - au- 
thenticated dreams that involve coincidental action at a distance, 
although there is reason for believing that many even of these 
have a very simple explanation. . . This might... be said of the 
Brooklyn lady’s dream symbolizing the death of her son-in-law, 
if only we could be sure that the news of the death was already 
known to other members of her household, eo that ahe might 
have heard them talking about it.” 


Yes, “if only.” Is this modern science ? 

But here is some modern science which Mr. Bruce is 
entirely justified in using: 

“ Even eo, it would not be necessary to introduce a ghostly 
agency as an explanatory factor. For there is the possibility 
that the news was conveyed to her mind from the mind of her 
sorrowing daughter by telepathy, or thought transference. 


Elsewhere Mr. Bruce says: 


“Nor need we go beyond subconscious perception to explain 
premonitory dreams. [True of many, but not all. H. = When 
it is a dream of disease or death impending for the 
there is always the possibility that... disease had already so far 
progressed as to cause organic changes occasioning sensations 
too slight to be appreciated by the waking consciousness, but 
sufficient to stimulate the sleeping consciousnesa to activity. 

the dream relates to the illness of someone other than the 
dreamer, it is safe [sometimes: yes. H. H.] to assume that, 
consciously or subconsciously, an inkling of the state of that 
onat pai health had been obtained by the dreamer before 


He would have done well to let in telepathy again. 
Among interesting cases Mr. Bruce treats the following: 


turned out to be holes burned into the carpet. The next day 
was Sunday, and she went to church as usual. On her return 

she visited the drawing-room, where she found that a ca crane 
housemaid had dropped some hot coals on the carpet, ca 
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five little burned patches. = to thia is Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood's dream of the dead han 

“t One night,’ says Mr. — I dreamed that, making 
a call on some matter of business, I was shown into a fine great 
drawing-room and asked to wait. Accordingly I went over to 
the fireplace, in the usual English way, preparing to wait there. 
And there, after the same fashion, I lounged with my arm upon 
the mantelpiece; but only for a few moments. For, feeling that 
my fingers had rested on something strangely cold, I looked, 
and saw that they lay on a dead hand: a woman’s hand newly 
cut from the wrist. 

“* Though I woke in horror on the instant, this dream was 
quite forgotten—at any rate, for the time—when I did next day 
make a call on some unimportant matter of business, was 
shown into a pretty little room adorned with various knick- 
knacks, and then was asked to wait. Glancing by chance toward 
the mantelpiece (the dream of the previous night still for- 
gotten), what should I see but the hand of a mummy, broken 
from the wrist. It was a very little hand, and on it was a 
ring that would have been a “gem ring” if the dull red stone 
in it had been genuinely precious. Wherefore I concluded that 
it was a woman’s hand. 

“ Neither this dream nor that of the burned holes in the car- 
pet served any useful purpose, or any purpose whatever. Yet 
they pointed as directly and vividly to future events...as do 
the numerous dreams on record predicting the illness or death 
of the dreamer or of one of the dreamer’s friends. There is 
reason, then, for inferring that the mechanism in all such casea 
is much the same. Either they are all ‘eupernatural dreams’ 
or there is nothing supernatural in any of them. [Isn’t this 
going a little fast? HH] On the other hand, they cannot be 
dismissed by raising the ery of chance coincidence’ or by in- 
sinuating that possibly the tellers of the dreams did not ad- 
here strictly to the truth. 

“The element of the marvelous is equally obliterated from 
such dreams as those of the dead hand and the holes burned 
in the carpet, when we take into consideration, as we are 
bound to do, the possibilities of subconscious mental action. 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, thinking of the business call he had 
to make next day, would be reminded of th. house he was to 
visit, and this would readily serve to evoke in his sleeping 
consciousnese a memory of the mummy’s hand on the mantel- 
piece. 


But he did not notice it on the first visit, and it was 
hardly a thing as apt to escape notice as, for instance, words 
often are to be read without their meaning being grasped. 
But admitting unconscious memory, the dream was not like 
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the crystal gazer's of the thing as seen, but of a natural 

hand. Was Mr. Greenwood a sculptor? If not, who restored 

the hand? The same power that makes my objects of art? 
Mr. Bruce continues: 


“ As to the dream of the holes in the carpet, the probability 
is that they were burned into the carpet the night before the 
dream, not the day after it, and that the dreamer saw them, 
t out of the corner of her eye,’ as she passed the drawing-room 
on her way to bed. 500 
hypothesis, even that of ‘spirit agency.’ It is preposterous to 

imagine that ‘ wee would trouble themselves with notifying 
anxious housewives of the imminence of trifling domestic mis- 


Very good! But isn’t Mr. Bruce’s idea of “spirits” a 
little out of date? They may be, like “subliminal self,“ 
mere names for little more than phenomena not yet explained ; 
but the latest phenomena attributed to them abound in the 
attention of alleged “spirits” to trifles—to the things, in 
fact, big and little, which made us love them here. 

Freud improves on DuPrel with a “buried compler” 
which Mr. Bruce describes as follows (Outlook, August 19, 
1911). It consists of: 


“the persistence, in the way of subconscious memories, of 
long-forgotten happenings having a profound emotional signifi- 
cance—frights, griefs, worries, shocks of various kinds, secret 
desires, and so forth....... 

“The theory...is that the memories in question are for- 
gotten by the upper consciousness simply because they are of a 
painful character, or of a character otherwise incompatible with 
the best interests of the one who experienced them. But, al- 
though thus repressed and thrust from consciousness, they are 
far from being blotted out. Subconsciously they remain as 
vivid and intense as when first experienced; and, in addition, 
they perpetually seek to assert themselves and appear once 
more in the field of 3 memory, Such is the human 
constitution, however, that they can do this only on condition 
of being s0 transformed that the upper consciousness shall not 
recognize them for what they really are.” 


But where do they “ remain,” and whence do they “ appear 
once more”? Does the individual mind contain infinity? 
And why is “the human constitution such that... the upper 
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consciousness shall not recognize them for what they really 
are”? This is too wholesale, like the remark a little "y 

back about all dreams or no dreams being supernatural: the 
Upper consciousness does very often recognize them. 

Wouldn’t the case be better put as virtually all philosophers 
would put it if they carried to its logical outcome a precious 
notion that they all pick up and admire and then merely 
put in their pockets—the notion that all experiences are stored 
in a cosmic reservoir from which they tend to flow back, 
but often, owing to changed conditions, get back in changed 
shapes? 

Mr. Bruce goes on to interpret Freud. I have read his 
principal work, and am content to let Mr. Bruce speak for me: 


“One form of transformation, in the case of persons pre- 
disposed by conditions of heredity and environment, is into the 
gymptoms of hysteria....In the case of normal persons the 
process of transformation does not involve such violent mani- 
featations of the underlying psychic energy, which works itself 
off’ quite peacefully by various channels, and notably through 
the medium of dreams. In truth, every dream, according to 
the theory of Freud, is symbolical, and on close analysis will 
be 1 related to, and expressive of, some secret, subconscious 
emotional complex. Besides which, Freud finds a strong ‘ wish’ 
element in all dreams, and has even ventured to sum up his 
theory of dreams in the single formula: Every dream at bottom 
representa the imaginary fulfilment of an ungratified wish. 

“Now, while I am not prepared to indorse the Freudian 
hypothesis in its entirety, and while I am inclined to agres with 
Morton Prince, Boris Sidis, and Havelock Ellis in holding that 
Freud, as regards both hysteria and dreams, has allowed the 
passion for generalization to carry him to a rash extreme, I am 
nevertheless convinced that he has furnished the necessary clue 
to the solution of the problem immediately before us—the prob- 
lem of the strange influence exercised over our by 
trivial incidenta of the waking state. 

“ During the day I do a hundred and one things; I talk with 
many people. Somebody casually mentions to me the name of 
John Smith, and that night I have a vivid dream with John 
Smith figuring in it. It is not because I am very much in- 
terested in him that I dream about him; I may not have a 
speaking acquaintance with him. I dream about him because 
the mention of his name has, consciously or subconsciously, 
stirred within me, by association of ideas, a memory of some 
one or some thing that is, or was once, of keen emotional sig- 
nificance to me.” 
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Very well said, and very illuminating—for part of the 
way. But no emotional complex has been complexed into 
the things my dreams show immeasurably beyond my powers 
or my wisdom or my foresight. The “emotional complex” 
of course is the same sort of s basket as the subliminal self. 
But I don’t want to suggest for a moment that part of what 
is usually attributed to the subliminal self may not belong 
as nearly permanently in a man’s psyche as pretty much 
anything else does. But skepticiam as to how much is per- 
manent seems on the increase. 

Despite my exceptions, I am glad again to refer the reader 
to Mr. Bruce’s articles as a good and interesting summary 
of most of what science yet has to say on the subject—and 
compared with its importance, that is precious little. 


Now for a few ideas from Mr. Ellis. He says (World of 
Dreams, p. 12): 


“ When I read dream narratives of landscapes which, as de- 
scribed, appear at every point as beautiful and impressive to 
waking consciousness as they appeared to dreaming conscious- 
ness, I usually suspect that granting the good faith and ac- 
curacy of the narrator, we are really concerned, not with 
dreams in the proper sense, but with visions experienced under 
more abnormal conditions, and especially with drug visions.” 


To my experience the passage appears very strange, in that 
it seems to regard a dream equal to waking experience of 
the beautiful, as in any way remarkable—let alone eo re- 
markable as to be accounted for only by drugs. I dreamed 
such dreams in childhood, and since I have been old enough 
to know what architecture and bric-à-brac are, I dream 
galore of things that nobody’s waking experience has ap- 
proached, and I never take any “drug” more powerful than 
alcohol, or that beyond rather unusual moderation. 

One indication that the dream-state is the superior state, is 
this ignorance regarding it displayed by people of high intelli- 
gence. An illustration is given by Bucke (op. cit., 38) : 


“ A study of dreaming seams to reveal the fact that in sleep 
such mind as we have differs from our waking mind, especially 
by being more primitive...the more modern mental faculties, 
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such as color sense, musical sense, self-consciousness, the human 
moral nature, have no existence in this condition, or if any af. 
them do occur it is only as & rare exception.“ 


This chapter contains abundant evidence to the contrary. 
One school of commentators believes that we dream all 
the while we are asleep. Ellis says (p. 14): 


“Locke, Macnish, and Carpenter held that deep sleep is 
dreamless; this is also the opinion of Wundt, Beaunis, Striim- 
pell, Weygandt, Hammond, and Jastrow. Moreover, there are 
some people, like Lessing, who, so far as they know, never 
dream at all. My own personal experience scarcely inclines me 
to accept without qualification the belief that we are always 
dreaming during sleep.” 


This opinion tapers down to a school believing that we 
dream only at the moment of waking. Some think, and 
with apparent warrant, that the best dreams, especially the 
somnambulic ones, are in the deepest sleep. Hypnotic 
dreams, being accompanied at the will of the operator by 
insensibility to pain, suggest deep aleep, except in relation 
to communication with the operator. On the other hand, the: 
most significant dreams I ever had were brief and closed 
by waking, and in most of the recorded experimental dreams, 
and apparently some casual ones, the exciting cause has been 
followed almost instantly by waking. Ellis, with his passion 
for drawing everything into the limits of ordinary experience 
—for, unconsciously perhaps, ignoring the transcendent uni- 
verse—has tried to controvert the impression that the dream 
state is superior to limitations of time, as we all know it 
is of space, but, it seems to me, without convincing success, 

His book is instructive and charming, but is mainly re- 
stricted to the mere machinery of dreams, attempting to show 
how all varieties of them can be brought about by physical 
sensations reviving complexes of memory. Nowhere is there 
any satisfactory accounting for things greater than memory, 
much less for things opposed to memory, though at the end 
the doors and blinds are opened, and the free entrance of 
such things admitted. Yet even there, as in DuPrel already 
mentioned to the same effect, is no naming of anything which 
anybody might be tempted to call God, and in the early part 
of the book there is an obvious, though probably unconscious, 
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effort to get along without any such thing—just such an 
effort as I would myself have made during the reaction 
against the old religions caused in the latter half of the last 
century by the evolutionary philosophy. 

But if the following passages from Ellis do not mean that 
the various processes he has so ingeniously unraveled result 
in throwing the mind open to the Cosmic Inflow, and having 
it do the things which he has ignored, or unsatisfactorily 
accounted for, I cannot make out what they do mean—and 
possibly he did not try to himself: for much of it is poetry. 


(Page 229.) “The voluntary field becomes narrower, but the 
involuntary field becomes extended. [Rather! But how? H. H.] 
Thus it happens that the contents of our minds fall into a new 
order, an order which is often fantastic but, on the other hand, 
is sometimes a more natural and even a more rational order 
than that we attain in waking life. Our eyes close, our muscles 
grow slack, the reins fall from our hands. But it sometimes 
happens that the horse knows the road home even better than 
we know it ourselves,” 


He puts the horse outside of the dreamer plainly enough 
here. 


(Page 226.) “So remote are we to-day from the world of our 
dreams [or from anything else but the world of the dollar. 
H. H.] that we very rarely draw from them the inspiration of 
our waking lives.” 


(Page 278.) Dreaming is thus one of our roads into the 
infinite. And it is interesting to observe how we obtain it— 
by limitation. The circle of our conscious life is narrowed 
during sleep; it is even by a process of psychic dissociation 
broken up into fragments. From that narrowed and broken-up 
consciousness the outlook becomes vaster and more mysterious, 
full of strange and unsuspected fascination, and the possibilities 
of new experiences, just as a philosophic mite inhabiting a uni- 
verse —- of a Seikon 8 probably be com- 

led to everything outside the cheese as belonging to 
tho realm of the Infinite. In reality, if we think of it, all our 
visions of the infinite are similarly conditioned. It is only by 
emphasizing our finiteness that we ever become conscious of 
the infinite.” 

(Pages 279-80.) “Yet, while there is thus a real sense in 
which dreams produce their effect by the retraction of the field 
of consciousness and the limitation of the psychic activities 
which mark ordinary life, it remains true that if we take into 
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account the complete psychic life of dreaming, subconscious as 
well as conscious, it is waking, not sleeping, life which may be 
said to be limited. Thus it is, as we have seen, that the most 
fundamental and the most primitive forms of psychic life, as 
well as the rarest and the most abnormal, all seem to have their 
prototype in the vast world of dreams. Sleep, Vaschide has 
said, is not, as Homer thought, the brother of Desth, but of 
Life, and, it may be added, the elder brother....... 


On p. 280 he quotes from Bergson (Revue Philosophique, 
December, 1908, p. 574) : 


“This dream state is the 8 of our normal state. 
Nothing i is added in waking life; on the contrary, waking life 
is obtained by the limitation, concentration, and tension of that 

iffuse psychological life which is the life of dreaming. The 
perception and the memory which we find in dreaming are, in a 
sense, more natural than those of waking life: consciousness is 
then amused in perceiving for the sake of perceiving, and in 
remembering for the sake of remembering, without care for 
life, that is to say for the accomplishment of actions, To be 
awake is to eliminate, to choose, to concentrate the totality of 
the diffused life of x eed a a point, to a practical — 
To be awake is to will; to will, detach yourself from life, 
bow disinterested: in so 5 you pass from the waking 
ego to the dreaming ego, which is leas tense, but more extended 
than the other.” 


What’s all this but opening up the way to the Cosmic 
Inflow? 
Ellis resumes: 


(Page 281.) “T have cultivated, so far as I care . my gur- 
den of dreams, and it ecarcely seems to me that it is a large 
garden. r think tlcts lead 


at last to the heart of the universe.“ 


Dreams Telepathically Induced 


In Pr. XI, 235ff. there is a very suggestive paper by 
Dr. G. B. Ermacora in which he gives an account of some 
telepathically induced dreams. These, however, are not, like 
thousands of others, plain hypnotism, and are blended with 
an element that strongly suggests spiritism. Signora Maria 
Manzini was a sensitive, and had a child-control, Elvira, who 
manifested by heteromatic writing. Signora Manzini had 
also a little consin Angelina Cavazzoni, about four and a half 
years old at the time of the experiments. 
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Here are some specimens of what took place. Dr. Ermacors 
says (Pr. XI, 236-52) : 


“T received from Sig™ Maria a letter dated September 23rd, 
of which I give a part....... 

ee Yesterday Angelina arrived and slept with me. Last 
night I was sleepless and crying....The child was, I am sure, 
wide awake, and all at once I saw ber put out her hands as if 
to catch something. I said to ber, Be quiet and go to sleep.” 
Then she said, “ Do you not see, Aunt,” (Angelina calls Sig™ 
Maria aunt, although really she is her cousin, but not of the 
same generation) “ that beautiful child?” I looked at the pic- 
tures in the room, for at that particular moment I was not 
thinking of spirits. And she added,. Are you deaf; don’t you 
hear her speaking? And she says to me that you ‘should not 
weep, but that you should sleep.” Then I bethought myself of 
the little Elvira, and I asked Angelina, How is she dressed 7 
She replied, “ She has a beautiful blue pinafore, Aunt; make 
one like it for me to-morrow.” Then nothing more passed. 
But this morning, the first thing for which she asked me, be- 
fore I had spoken to her, was the pinafore like that of the 
little girl. It may be nothing, but to-day I shall try to make 
her write (automatically), and shall watch whether she heara 
herself spoken to.’ 

“[E.] On October 18th, 1892, I returned to Padua, and on 
the same evening I recommenced experimenting with Sig™ 
Maria with automatic writing. 

“The personality Elvira manifested itself and at once asked 
after Angelina, and, without being questioned, told us that... 
she hoped to be able to show us something fine soon 

“On the evening of October 19th,...I asked Elvira if she 
could appear to Angelina, as she said she had done on 
night of September 22nd to 23rd. She replied [by heteromatic 
writing through Sig™ Manzini, as I understand. H. H.]: 

“* Certainly I can, but the child must be sleeping, and if I 
can I will appear to her in a dream. You must ask her after- 
wards what she has seen, and so discover whether I have suc- 

’—Question. ‘ But why do you doubt your power to make 
her see you in a dream, if you have already been able to show 
yourself to her when awake?’ Answer. ‘ Yes, that is a reason- 
able question; but you must know that on that evening, seeing 
Maria very unhappy, I made a great effort, which pan only be 
made for a person extraordinarily dear, and so I 
However, I will try this evening in a dream...’—Q. How 
must we try? Will = show yourself to Angelina after Maria 
[The aunt. H. H.] has been sent to sleep, or before?’ A. ‘I 
warn you first that this is not a proper evening to send Maris 
to sleep. I will appear to Angelina in the form of a child with 
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a beautiful doll in my arms, and if I can I will come in another 
color (i. e., not dressed in her favorite blue). . . I wish to try 
at once, but mind you ask the child what abe has seen, I may 
very likely be dressed in pink, and if I succeed I shall be con- 
tent. I warn you that I shall not communicate again this 
evening, and eo I wish you good svening, but remember that if 
Ny it „ie not my fault, not being accustomed to do 

“ [E.] The evening of the following day (October 20th) Sig“ 
Maria told me that by means of persistent, but not suggestive, 
questions she had been able to elicit from Angelina that she had 
dreamt of Elvira with a doll in her arms, but she was dressed in 
blue and not in pink as had been settled....... 

“Tn the next communication from Elvira (by automatic writ- 
ing, October Ast), she justified the partial failure in her own 
way, saying that ‘she had not had time to make another color’ 
(i. e., different from the usual one). She did not seem disposed 
to repeat the experiment that evening. 

“~ Experiment 2.—October 24th. Evening... Elvira... pro- 
posed to cause Angelina to dream of her dressed in pink, with a 
white parasol in one hand, and a fan, also white, in the other, 
and with bare feet, according to her custom....... 

October 25th—In the evening, when I went to Sig™ Maria’s 
house, she told me that Angelina kept saying to her all day that 
ahe wanted a white parasol and a white fan. Sig™ Maria did 
not guess the origin of the child’s wish. 

Experiment 5.— During the trance, and while Elvira was 
present, I asked her to make Angelina dream as follows: she 
was to be at Venice in a two-oared gondola with Sig™ Maria 
and me, and go to the Lido. Elvira justly observed that the 
child on waking would not be able to explain the object of our 
excursion, and that, therefore, to make sure of the place she 
must be made to see the horses, the baths, and the sea with 
its waves, Elvira making the sound vuuh to imitate the noise 


„When Sig Maria got up, about 9:30, the child asked for 
a story, and on being told that Sig™ Maria did not know any, 
said, Then I will tell you one, only I have forgotten—that little 
girl has told me so many pretty ones!’ Sig™ Maria asked, 
“What little girl?’ ‘The one I know, the one who always 
comes. She was dressed in blue, and we were in a boat with 
two oars, and we went to the Gardens. There were lots of 
horses, and the sea said“ vouh!”’ (imitating the sound which 
Elvira had produced 1 the voice, as I understand. 
H. H.] the evening before rst Elvira did not understand 
the aim of these experiments, and as she herself afterwards told 
me, she omitted some things as of no importance, and added 
others fo make the dream prettier. When this was clear to me, 
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I asked Elvira to aim first of all at precision, upon which the 
successes sensibly improved....... 

* “October th.—Sig™ 2 was again ill in bed. Sbe told 
me that to-day Angelina d asked her to make a frock and 
buy a pair of shoes for I blue child, who must be cold in her 

blue chemise and with bare fest. 


Induced Dreams of Various Suggested Objects 


Experiment 2 31st, 1892.— Elvira manifested in 
the trance modai, a promised to make another dream 
experiment that night. “se would —4 the child to Venice 
and show her the regatta from the Rialto; red will win 

“J told Elvira that I wished the child to hear the fru-fru 
which the prows of the boats make in cutting the water, and I 
asked her to make the sound so that I might know what char 
acteristic it acquired when reproduced by Sig™ Maria in the 
character of Elvira. She emitted the prolonged sound f, F, 
which ia really a better imitation of the real sound. 

“To my question whether she needed a longer time to act to 
produce a dream apparently long, she replied, ‘One or two 
minutes longer. We can produce dreams which seem to you 
to last for hours in a short time.’...... 

November 1st....She had thought last night that she was 
at Venice on the Biva del Vino, close to the Rialto, in the com- 
pany of the usual blwe child. The small steamboats for pas- 
senger service had stopped running, and the boats were not 
about as usual. Instead there were some boats which went very 
fast, rowed by men dressed in different colors. The water 
dividing before their prows made the sound gro, gro. The boat 
in front carried two men dressed in red. Elvira and Angelina 

fanned themselves with a large fan.” 


Experiment 12.—November 9th.—I proposed the following 
dream for the next night:—Angelina, with Sig™ Maria, would 
be at the window of her own room, and would look towards the 
river. A lamb would be grazing on the bank. A boat loaded 
with apples would pass, conducted by one boatman. He would 
stop close to the iron bridge, and get out to drink at the inn. 
While the boat was unguarded the lamb would jump in and 
oaa. to eat the applea, which would make Angelina laugh very 

3 told her dream before Sig™ Maria was awake.. 
there are two points of difference e are precisely what 
render the result most interesting. One is that Angelina called 
the animal which ate the apples a ‘light-colored dog,’ instead 
of a ‘lamb.’ Now the child, being a Venetian, had not seen 
any lambs, and when she saw one, td naturally baptized it in 
her own fashion. The other point of difference is that she did 
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not say where the boatman had gone, and, when questioned on 
the point on my arrival, she could not explain it, though she 
remembered the dream perfectly. According to what was said 
above, these two particulars favor the hypothesis that the child 
sees the scene instead of simply hearing it described.” 

Similarly the child was made to dream of pictures repre- 
senting persons, actual landscapes, ete., and selected the right 
ones from many. 

Dr. Ermacora believes “ Elvira” to be a dissociated sub- 
personality really a part of Signora Maria. That is vastly 
less improbable than that all of Mrs. Piper's people, with their 
infinitely greater variety of veridicity, initiative, interplay, 
emotion, and distinct characters and memories, are dissociated 
personalities. But as I have pondered the evidence, Dr. 
Ermacora’s theory seems to me less and less to fit. There's 
too much rationality and consistency and interplay, and too 
little abnormality in Signora Manzini and in Angelina. 

But these induced dreams certainly go to support the 
theory with which I fear I have by this time taxed your 
patience. 


CHAPTER LV 
DREAMS INDICATING SURVIVAL OF DEATH 


Here is something that looks enormously like survival of 
death indicated in a dream. It is somewhat condensed from 
Myera’s Human Personality (I, 144-7): 


“The fact that the deceased brother was a twin of Mrs. 
Storie’s [the writers. H. H.] adds interest to the case, since one 
clue (a vague one as yet) to the causes directing and deter- 
mining telepathic communications lies in what seems their ex- 
ceptional frequency between fwins;—the closest of all relations. 


“t Horart Town, July 1874, 

“On the evening of the 18th July, I felt unusually nervous. 
This seemed to begin [with the occurrence of a small domestic 
annoyance. H. H.] about half-past 8 o’clock....I fancied, as I 
stepped into bed, that some one in thought tried to stop me. 
At 2 o'clock I woke from the following dream. It seamed like 
in dissolving views. In a twinkle of light I saw a railway, and 
the puff of the engine. I thought, “ What’s going on up there? 
Travelling? I wonder if any of us are travelling and I dream- 
ing of it.” Some one unseen by me answered, “ No; something 
quite different—aomething wrong.” “I don’t like to look at 
these things,” I said. Then I saw behind and above my head 
William's upper half reclining, eyes and mouth half shut; his 
chest moved forward convulsively, and he raised his right arm. 
Then he bent forward, saying, “I su I should move out 
of this.” Then I saw him lying, eyes shut, on the ground, flat, 
the chimney of an engine at his head. I called in excitement, 
“That will strike him!” The “some one” answered, Yes— 
well, here’s what it was *; and immediately I saw William sit- 
ting in the open air—faint moonlight—on a raised place side- 
ways. He raised his right arm, shuddered, and said, “I can’t 
go on, or back, No.” Then he seemed lying flat. I cried out, 

cr FORI Oh!” and others seemed to echo, “ Oh! Oh! ” He seamed 
then upon his elbow, saying, Now it comes.” Then as if 
struggling to rise, turned twice round quickly, saying, Is it 
the train? the train, the train,” his right shoulder reverberating 
as if struck from behind. He fell back like ZARIE his eyes 
rolled. A large dark object came between us like panelling of 
wood, and rather in the dark something rolled over, and like an 
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arm was thrown up, and the whole thing went away with a 
swish. Close beside me on the ground there seemed a long 
dark object. I called out, “They've left something behind; 
it’s like a man.” It then raised its shoulders and head, and 
fell down again. The same some one answered, Yes, sadly,” 
[1 “ Yes,” sadly.] After a moment I seemed called on to look 
up, and said, “Is that thing not away yet!” Answered, “ No.” 
And in front, in light, there was a railway compartment in 
which sat Rev. Mr. Johnstone, of Echuca, I said, What's he 
doing there?” Answered, “ He's there.“ A railway porter went 
up to the window asking, Have you seen any of ——.” I 
caught no more, but I thought he referred to the thing pE- 
behind. Mr. Johnstone seemed to answer “ No”; and the man 
went quickly away—I thought to look for it. After all this the 
some one said 1 1 * Now n I started, and at 
a ta at my hea 12 

onon uay | William’s back at my side. He put his right 
hand (in griet) over his face, and the other almost touching 

my shoulder, he crossed in front, looking stern and solemn. 
There was a flash from the eyes, and I caught a glimpse of a 
fine pale face like ushering him along, and indistinctly another. 
I felt frightened, and called out, “Ie he angry?” “Oh, no.” 
“Ta he going away?” Answered, “ Yes,” by the same some one, 
and I. woke with a loud sigh, which woke my husband, who 
said, What is it!“ I told him I had been dreaming “ some- 
thing unpleasant "—named a “railway,” and dismissed it all 
from my mind as a dream. As I fell asleep again I fancied the 
“some one” said, “It’s all gone,” and another answered, PI 
come and remind her.”’ 

“«The news reached me one week afterward. The accident 
had happened to my brother on the same night about half- 
past nine o'clock. Rey. Mr. Johnstone and his wife were 
actually in the train which atruck him. He was walking along 
the line, which is raised two feet on a level country. He 
seemed to have gone 16 miles—must have been tired and sat 
down to take off his boot, which was beside him, dozed off and 
was very likely roused by the sound of the train.’ 

“ [Myers comments] Here,’ says Gurney, the difficulty of 
referring the true elements of the dream to the agent’s mind 
[is very great. H. H. J. For Mr. Hunter [the victim. H. H.] 
was asleep; and even if we can conceive that the i image of the 
advancing tagina may have had some place in his mind, the 
presence of Mr. Johnstone could not have been perceived by 
him. But it is possible, of course, to regard tbis last item of 
correspondence as accidental, even though the dream was tele- 
pathic. It will be observed ‘that the dream followed the acci- 
dent by about four houra; such deferment is, I think, a strong 
point in, favor of telepathic, as opposed to independent, clair- 

voyande.“ 
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“T propose as an alternative explanation, —for reasons which 
I endeavor to justify in later chapters, that the deceased 
brother, aided by some other dimly discerned spirit [the fre- 
quent Me H. H. ]. was endeavoring to present to Mrs, Storie 
a series of sips ctures representing his death—as realized after his 
death. I add this last clause, because one of the marked points 
in the dream was the presence in the train of Mr. Johnstone 
of Echuca—a fact which (as Gurney remarks) the dying man 
could not possibly know.” 


How would the World Soul do instead of Myers’s “ other 
dimly discerned spirit ”—for the solution of the whole thing? 


What often seems to me the strongest evidence for survival 
that I have met in my reading (though I have met stronger 
in my experience, but unfortunately can give but a shadow of 
it, as will be seen later) is given in Pr. III, 96. 

Mr. D., personally known to Mr. Gurney, had a factory 
in Glasgow, which he represented in London. I condense his 
narrative mainly in his own words. One of his employees 
in Glasgow, Robert Mackenzie, left his employ 


“through the selfish advice of older hands, who practised this 
frightening away systematically to keep wages from being low- 
ered, a common device.... A few years afterwards, my eye was 
caught by a youth of some 18 years of age ravenously devouring 
a piece of dry bread on the public street, and bearing all the 
appearance of being in a chronic state of starvation. Fancying 
I knew his features, I asked if his name were not Mackenzie. 
He at once became much excited, addressed me by name, and 
informed me that... he was literally homeless and starving. 
In an agony of grief he deplored his ever leaving me under evil 
advice, and on my unexpectedly offering to take him back he 
burst into a transport of thanks... . He resumed his work, 
and I did everything in my power to facilitate his progress.” 


The boy’s gratitude was such that whenever Mr. D. was 
in sight of him at the factory: 


“Let me look towards him at any moment, there was the 
pale, sympathetic face with the large and wistful eyes, literally 
yearning towards me as Smike’s did towards Nicholas Nickleby. 

„This intensity of gratitude never appeared to lessen.. 
through lapse of time. . .I was apparently his sole a cag and 
consideration, saving the more common concerns of daily life.” 


Mr. D. moved to London, and never again saw Mackenzie 
in the flesh. Some dozen years elapsed when, one Tuesday 
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morning after his workmen’s annual ball the preceding 
Friday, Mr. D. had a dream. 


“I was seated at a desk, engaged in a business conversation 
with an unknown gentleman, who stood on my right hand. 
Towards me, in front, advanced Robert Mackenzie, and, feeling 
annoyed, I addreased him with some asperity, asking him if he 
did not see that I was engaged. He retired a short distance 
with exceeding reluctance, turned again to approach me, as if 
most desirous for an immediate colloquy, when I spoke to him 
still more sharply as to his want of manners. On this, the 
person with whom I was conversing took his leave, and Mac- 
kenzie once more came forward. What is all this Robert?’ I 
asked, somewhat angrily. ‘Did you not see I was engaged?’ 
“Yes, sir,’ he replied; ‘but I must speak with you at once,’ 
have an object in giving the preceding account of Mackenzie’s 
apparent difficulty in getting to Mr. D., which will be found ex- 
plained on pp. 919 and 921. H. H.] What about?’ I said; ‘ what 
is it that can be so important?’ ‘I wish to tell you, sir,’ he 
answered, ‘ that I am accused of doing a thing I did not do, and 
that I want you to know it, and to tell you so, and that you are 
to forgive me for what I am blamed for, because I am innocent.’ 
Then, ‘I did not do the thing they say I did.“ I said, ‘What?’ 
getting same answer. I then naturally asked, ‘But how can I 
forgive you if you do not tell me what you are accused of?’ I 
can never forget the emphatic manner of his answer, in the 
Scottish dialect, ‘ Ye’ll sune ken’ (you'll soon know). This 
question and the answer were repeated at least twice—I am 
certain the answer was repeated thrice, in the most fervid tone. 
On that I awoke, and was in that state of surprise and be- 
wilderment which such a remarkable dream, quã mere dream, 
might induce, and was wondering what it all meant, when my 
wife burst into my bedroom, much excited, and holding an open 
letter in her hand, exclaimed, “ Oh, James, here’s a terrible end 
to the workmen’s ball, Robert Mackenzie has committed sui- 
cide!” With now a full conviction of the meaning of the 
vision, I at once quietly and firmly said, No, he has not com- 
mitted suicide? ‘How can you possibly know that?’ Be- 
cause he has just been here to tell me.“ 


By the next post the manager wrote that it was not suicide! 
It appeared that Mackenzie had drunk aqua fortis in mis- 
take for whisky. Later Mr. D. says of the dream: 


“I have purposely not mentioned in its proper place, 30 as 
not to break the narrative, that on looking at Mackenzie I 
was struck by the peculiar appearance of his countenance. It 
was of an indescribable bluish-pale color, and on his forehead 
appeared spots which seemed like blots of sweat. For this I 
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could not account.... Still pondering upon the peculiar color of 
his countenance, it struck me to consult same authorities on 
the symptoms of poisoning by aqua fortis, and in Ms. J. H. 
Walsh’s ‘ Domestic Medicine and Surgery,’ p. 172, I found these 
words under symptoms of poisoning by sulphuric acid...‘ the 

covered with a cold sweat; countenance livid and expres- 
sive of dreadful suffering... Agua fortis produces the same 
effect as sulphuric, the only difference being that the external 
stains, if any, are yellow instead of brown.’ This refers to in- 
dication of sulphuric acid, ‘generally outside of the mouth, in 
the shape of brown spots“ Having no desire to accommodate 
my facts to this scientific description, I give the quotations 
freely, only, at the same time, stating that previously to read- 
ing the passage in Mr. Walsh’s book, I had not the slightest 
knowledge of these symptoms, and I consider that they agree 
fairly and sufficiently with what I saw, viz., a livid face covered 
with a remarkable sweat, and having spots (particularly on the 
forehead), which, in my dream, I thought great blots of perspira- 
tion. It seems not a little striking that I had no previous 
knowledge of these symptoms, and yet should take note of 


m. 

ETE In speaking of this matter, to me very affecting and 
solemn, I have been quite disgusted by sceptics treating it as 
a hallucination, in so far as that my dream must have been on 
the Wednesday morning, being that after the receipt of my 
manager's letter informing me of the supposed suicide. This 
explanation is too absurd to require a serious answer. My man- 
ager first heard of the death on the Monday—wrote me on that 
day as above—and on the Tuesday wrote again explaining the 
true facts. The dream was on the Tuesday morning, im- 
mediately before the 8 a. M. post delivery, hence the thrice em- 
phatic Te'll sune ken.’...I have colored nothing, and leave 
my readera to draw their own conclusions.” 


Mrs. D. corroborates her husband’s narrative, saying among 
other things: 

“TI ran upstairs to Mr. D.'s bedroom with the letter in my 
hand, and in much excitement. I found him apparently just 
coming out of sleep, and hastily cried out to him, exactly as 
he has described to you. I need not go over the words, which 
have often been repeated amongst us since, and I can confirm his 
narrative regarding them as given to you, in every particular. 
The whole affair gave us a great shock.” 


This dream is given in s paper by Mrs. Sidgwick (Pr. III, 
69f.), where she is trying to account, so far as possible, for 
all sorts of phantasms by known causes, though she does not 
dispute the possibility of unknown ones. She says: 
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“Tt would be very interesting to know—though at this dis- 
tance of time impossible, I fear, to ascertain,—whether at the 
time of the dream it was known to any living man that Mac- 
kenzie had not committed suicide.” 


Now suppose, for argument’s sake, that it could be definitely 
demonstrated that at the time of the dream Mackenzie’s in- 
nocence of suicide was known to some living person, and 
suppose—a vastly harder supposition—that it was telepath- 
ically conveyed to Mr. D., there is still needed the motive 
for an outsider conveying it to a man whom Mackenzie had 
not seen for a dozen years, and for the form of the con- 
veyance. 
With profound confidence in the intelligence and candor 
of Mrs. Sidgwick, I can but regard an intimation that 
knowledge in another mind would account for the dream, as 
an illustration of the straining of hypothesis in many of these 
problems, that even the most capable people fall into when 
they are taking the anti-spiritistic side. 

Another hypothesis perhaps more strained still is, that from 
the billions of disconnected fragmenta in Mr. D.’s memory, 
he constructed in the ordinary way a complex dream which 
by pure coincidence fitted all the complex requirements of 
the situation. The chances against this could probably be 
expressed only in figures too vast for intelligent human com- 
prehension, and yet similar hypotheses from people who con- 
sider themselves “scientific” are met with at every turn. 


The only other hypothesis I can frame is that Mackenzie's 
soul survived and found its way over difficulties symbolized 
by the business interview (I shall offer a similar illustration 
of difficulties later), and found telepathic means of impress- 
ing its presence, and vindicating itself, to its adored bene- 
factor. 

Judgment in such cases as these is, even more than in 
ordinary questions, a matter of personal experience and tem- 
perament. To many the third hypothesis will appear more 
strained than either of the first two, strained beyond all 
thinkable probability as they are. To me the third seems 
vastly the least improbable, and I will now give incidentally 
some of the faintest of the reasons why. The extreme inti- 
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macy of the strongest reasons confines me to reasons less 
strong, which can give only a faint and disproportioned re- 
flection of the actual case. 


I wish I conld give the argument the force it deserves by 
telling in full three dreams that have convinced me of per- 
sonal survival, but though I remember them very distinctly— 
a strange experience with dreams—all I can tell is their least 
significant parts, As has been noted so often before, the 
great lack in all the published evidence for survival is that 
best portion which is too intimate to print. 

In one dream somebody was seeking entrance to a room 
where I was, and somebody was opposing: there was an 
altercation which I could hear, but I did not recognize the 
voices. For reasons which will appear at once, one of them 
must have been demanding entrance, not for himself, but 
for another person, who soon appeared. 

The altercation ceased, and a vision of an absolutely un- 

friend, whose voice was not that of either speaker, 
suddenly flashed upon me as if shown from darkness by 
summer lightning, and disappeared as I awoke. 

The guise and pose were very extraordinary and about the 
last I could have expected, and the expression of countenance 
was as near the opposite of anything I could have expected, 
as was possible within the bounds of sympathy. These two 
facts puzzled me for years, until, connecting them with still 
more marked features of the vision, which I cannot tell, I 
puzzled out the meaning. It was the close of an eager sen- 
tence that was interrupted by death, and an assurance that 
certain difficulties involved in the completed sentence were at 
last surmounted. 

The skeptical reader will think that I have forced this 
meaning into circumstances susceptible of a variety of con- 
structions. In answer I can only say that this ie the first 
and only construction I have been able to put upon them, 
and it took years to arrive at that. 

The natural inquiry arises: Why wasn’t the message made 
plainer? That inquiry has followed us through hundreds 
of pages. Better drop it, perhaps, and dwell rather on the in- 
dications that Nature is beginning to treat us with these vague 
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messages across the gulf where hitherto her perhaps most 
marked effort has been to render impossible any communica- 


tion at all. She seems to permit the communication now: 


because she has at last evolved us to the point where our 
breadth of vision and sense of duty eliminate the danger 
that such messages will weaken our interest in our responsi- 
bilities here, let them slip away, or even tempt us, in hours 
of discouragement, to cut them off. 

I have these reasons for believing that the manifestation 
was really that of a surviving personality: 

I. The obstacles to the manifestation: manifestations of 
personalities (if such they are) through mediums, and in 
some dreams (cf. the astounding ones just quoted from 
Mr. D.), do often seem, as this was, to be obstructed: in ordi- 
nary visions, seldom if ever, so far as my reading has gone. 

II. My absolute surprise at seeing who it was. The per- 
sonality could not have come from my mind: even, as said, 
the voice claiming entrance was not the voice of the person. 
soon after manifested—was so different in fact as to suggest, 
on after reflection, that a third party was arguing the mani- 
festor’s case with the objector. 

III. The very peculiar pose and guise and puzzling ex- 
pression of countenance. There were ante-mortem circum- 
stances which made all those peculiarities strangely instruc- 
tive; and yet so unexpected were they—so unnatural, at first 
thought—that it took me years to get at their strangely 
appropriate fitness and significance. 

IV. The probability that the manifestor, if surviving, 
would have been absorbed, more than by any other desire, 
with the desire to give just the message that was given. 

V. The almost, if not quite, supernormal intelligence with 


t- 


a. 


which the knowledge was, so to speak, pantomimically con- 
veyed, though the spectacle endured hardly longer than a : 
flash. 


VI. The years after the sentence was cut short by death 
before the rest of it, and the interpretation of it, reached me. 
This may have been due to the difficulties of communication— 
perhaps the rarity of the fortuitous(?) combination of many 
circumstances which in most cases seems necessary to render 
communication possible. But aside from the apparent difficul- 
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ties of communication, a very strange and important con- 
sideration in the same direction has become obvious to me. 
If that communication had been made much earlier, it would 
have changed the current of my life away from some im- 
portant sources of development; being made when it did 
finally dawn upon me, it gave me a control over the sources 
af development which, without it, I could not have had, and 
without which I might have made a disastrous failure, 
whereas I have made a passable success. 


This is doubly true of another dream which had one or 
two other resemblances to the one just treated. The person 
was so unexpected that in a dim room (obstacle again!) I sup- 
posed it to be somebody else, until a nickname was uttered, 
after which the place grew light. There were such changes of 
voice and aspect, too, as the many years since the time of 
death would have produced—notably a single streak of gray 
hair. All this was entirely unexpected. Yet the authorities( ?) 
say that it was made by me—including the strange placing of 
the gray in the hair, which I have never seen over two or 
three examples of, and never had any association with. 

The principal message in the later dream was also appar- 
ently delivered in spite of obstacles, was enigmatic, though 
verbal, and would have had no significance had it come 
much earlier in my life; but coming when it did, made easy 
an almost immediate interpretation that is the only significant 
ane which seems possible, and that has been even more valu- 
able than the message in the first dream interpreted. This 
interpretation of the second is entirely counter to my pre- 
vious convictions. The message was repeated in various 
terms, but hurriedly, as if the communicator wanted to make 
the most of a brief opportunity. I remember but five words, 
and they could have been uttered by any child, if that child 
had had Columbus's brains and his egg, all raised to the nth 
power. And yet reflection on those five words has revolu- 
tionized my views on one of the most important perplexities 
of my life, and my policy regarding it, and given me addi- 
tional help to turn what promised to be my ruinous defeat 
into a moderate victory, though with enormous difficulty, 
which in itself has been a source of development. 
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Yet, according to the good DuPrel, I lifted myself out of 
that quicksand by my bootstraps. I hope you're not tired of 
the good old metaphor I’ve already used twice. There seems 
much call for it in these regions. 

The reasons for considering that this dream indicates the 
survival of a personality do not seem to call for a separate 
analysis. 

There were other features—far the most important—that 
I cannot tell. 


Those dreams contained evidences that satisfy me not only 
of a future life, but that it is a life superior to the ills and 
pettiness of earth, with a morality above the reach of earth, 
and (Pace my Puritan ancestors!) a very jolly life; in fact, 
in another dream that goes far to convince me of survival, 
one of said ancestors—a dearly loved one despite the Puri - 
tanism—appeared to that same purport, and in the one situa- 
tion of my career—a very extraordinary one—where before 
the close of the noble though Puritanical life, the ancestor 
would have been least apt to indicate non-Puritanical sen- 
timents. 


I hope my necessarily reticent confessions have not bored 
you. They remind me of an alleged novel I once looked 
over, which, though it was otherwise well enough written, 
told merely the results of the conversations, without giving 
the conversations themselves. What I have been able to 
tell is Hamlet with Hamlet left out. I would not have told 
as much for a less reason than a conviction of duty—a con- 
viction possibly exaggerated, and exaggerated for more 
reasons than one—not the least being that it may have been 
worse than useless to tell anything unless I could tell all. 
For the little I can tell will make the story appear to many 
as simply the maunderings of a credulous old fool, who is the 
victim of his own doddering and perverted ingenuity. But 
time has proved that I have been anything but a victim, and 
that if it had not been for those dreams I would have been s 
victim to circumstances and qualities of my own far worse than 
credulity and perverted ingenuity—least among them, per- 
haps, a narrow and perverted philosophy that was mainly a 
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blind reaction from the Puritan dogmatiam that tried to mold, 
and did pervert, my education. 

As I cannot give you the most easential details of these 
dreams, they may have little weight beyond whatever little 
you may attach to my personal judgment, and my judgment 
is vitiated by an emotional bias in circumstances of great 
complexity and difficulty. I can only repeat that the second 
dream reversed some important and well-studied previous 
opinions, and that the new opinions have worked. Yet per- 
haps bad reasons have reversed more than one bad opinion 
and substituted good and good-working ones. 


In being put forward to account for these things, the sub- 
liminal self is not up to the job—at least not the subliminal 
self as an exclusively individual attribute. Whatever else it 
may be I don’t know. I am groping like the rest of us— 
or like the protozoön against the beautiful bather. 

In the materialistic part of the last century DuPrel and 
-his school reasoned: “ We do know that the self is conscious 
and purposive, and we do not know anything else that is”— 
any more than the protozoön knows the bather!! So, rather 
than go beyond what we know (as if that amounted to 
anything) they invented the divided self—not quite as good 
as the divided skirt—which article, though it has no relation 
to the facts, at least does not, like Du Prel’s, oppose them, 
and has some uses somewhere. 

I cannot believe that there’s anything in my individual con- 
sciousness which my experience or that of my ancestors has 
not placed there—in raw material at least; or that in work- 
ing up that raw material J can exert any genius in my some- 
times chaotic dreams that I cannot exert in my systematized 
waking hours. All the people I meet and talk with in my 
dreams may have been met and talked with by me or my 
forebears, though I don’t believe it; but the works of art I 
see have not been known to me or my ancestors or any other 
mortal; nor have I any sign of the genius to combine what- 
ever elements of them I may have seen into any such designs. 
And when in dreams other persons tell me things contrary to 
my firmest convictions, in which things I later discover germs 
of most important workable truth, the persons who tell me 
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that, and who are different from me as far as fairly decent 
persons can differ from each other, are certainly not, as the 
good DuPrel would have us believe, myself. All these things 
are not figments of my mind—if they are figments of a mind, 
it’s a mind bigger than mine. The biggest claim I can 
make, or assent to anybody else making, is that my mind 
is telepathically receptive of the product of that greater 
mind that includes ourselves and those we see in our dreams, 
and may be some sort of telepathic medium between us, or 
may connect us all in some such way as the different parts 
of our individual consciousnesses are connected. This is very 
vague, but it may be a true hint that will grow clearer some 
day. Isn’t it simplest to suppose that each of us, in ways 
that we can but vaguely imagine, is but a manifestation of 
the world-soul—that the “plans” of us are in it, as the 
original plan of the Parthenon was in the architect’s mind, 
and so that we, living, and even “dead,” can, by its inflow 
under circumstances so far exceptional—such as permit some 
rare dreame, be brought into communion with each other? 

We cannot imagine a world-soul without, so far as our 
powers go, imagining it to contain everything. But on these 
hypotheses, when James said that through the mediums we 
get only the débris, he for the moment left out of considera- 
tion much that has appeared, and that even if, through some 
channels, and at most times, we get only débris, through other 
channels, and at rare times, we certainly get things of 
supreme significance. 


j Mrs. Pipers expressions in the waking state generally in- 
dicate that she is returning from a bright and attractive 
world to one that by comparison seems dark and repulsive. 
She often says, “ Dark! dark!” and calls the friends around 
her negroes. Her trance state is not the only dream state 
presenting some such contrasts. Ordinary dreams generally 
present conditions much more attractive than the waking life, 
including what often appears to be communication with those 
who have passed beyond death. Now if Mrs. Pipers dream 
state is really one of communicstion with souls who have 
passed into a new life, dream states generally may not er- 
travagantly be supposed to be foretastes of that life. And 
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eo far as concerns their desirability, why should they not be? 

If we are, at death, to enter the dream life etripped of its 
absurdities, I confess that for one I rather like the prospect. 
After a long life containing at least the average share of 
the ordinary human experiences—especially the “ practical ” 
experiences not frequent with most of those who dream dreams 
and write books—I incline to hold the dream life, in pro- 
portion to its share of hours, more interesting than the waking 
life. This of course means my dream life: perhaps I have 
had more than my share, and I understand that some people 
have none at all. The dream life is free from the trammels 
of our waking environment and powers. In it we experience 
unlimited histories in an instant; roam over unlimited spaces; 
see, hear, feel, touch, taste, smell, enjoy unlimited things; 
walk, swim, fly, change things with unlimited speed ; do things 
with unlimited power; make what we will—muasic, poetry, 
objects of art, situations, dramas, with unlimited faculty, and 
enjoy unlimited society. Unleas we have eaten too much, or 
otherwise got ourselves out of order in the waking life, in 
the dream life we seldom if ever know what it is to be too 
late for anything, or too far from anything; we freely fall 
from chimneys or precipices, and I suppose it will soon be 
aéroplanes, with no worse consequences than comfortably 
waking up into the everyday world; we sometimes solve the 
problems which baffle us here; we see more beautiful things 
than we see here; and, far above all, we resume the ties that 
are broken here. 

The indications seem to be that if we ever get the hang of 
that life, we can have pretty much what we like, and eliminate 
what we don’t like—continue what we enjoy, and stop what 
we suffer—find no bars to congeniality, or compulsion to 
boredom. To good dreamers it is unnecessary to offer proof 
of any of these assertions, and to prove them to others is 
impossible. 

The dream life contains so much more beauty, so much 
fuller emotion, and such wider reaches than the waking life, 
that one is tempted to regard it as the real life, to which the 
waking life is somehow a necessary preliminary. So orthodox 
believers regard the life after death as the real life: yet 
most of their hopes regarding that life—even the strongest 
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hope of rejoining lost loved ones—are realized here during 
the brief throbs of the dream life. 

There seems to be no happiness from association in our 
ordinary life which is not obtainable, by some people at least, 
from association in the dream life. It may be known by but 
few people, and with them may be but rare and fragmentary. 
But if it exists, as it does, to this extent, between incarnate A 
and postcarnate B, why should it not exist between postcarnate 
A and postcarnate B, and to a degree vastly more clear and 
abiding than during the present discrepancy between the in- 
carnate and postcarnate conditions? 

This of course assumes, and I don’t think the assumption 
strained, that B’s appearance in A’s dream life, just as he 
appeared on earth (though, as I know to be the case, usually 
wiser, healthier, jollier, and more lovable generally), is some- 
thing more than a mild attack of dyspepsia on the part 
of A. 


Dreams do not seem to abound in work, and are often 
said not to abound in morality, but I know that they sometimes 
do—in morality higher than any attainable in our waking 
life. Certainly the scant vague indications from the dream 
suggestions of a future life do not necessarily preclude abun- 
dant work and morality, any more than work and sundry 
self-denials are precluded on a holiday because one does not 
happen to perform them. Moreover, the hoped-for future 
conditions may not contain the necessities for either labor or 
self-restraint that present conditions do: there may not be 
the same dangers there as here, in the dolce far niente, or in 
Platonic friendships. 

Yet, despite the accidents and miscarriages, life in a good 
body is usually good enough here; and if any just notion of 
a second existence comes through our dreams, including those 
of the mediums, it is very much the same sort of life there, 
only expanded, and with a future flooded in light, in place 
of an end in darkness. 


Men are not consistent in their attitude regarding dreams. 
They admit the dream state to be ideal—constantly use such 
expressions as “A dream of lovelineas,” “Happier than I 
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could even dream,” “ Surpasses my fondest dreams,” and yet 
on the other hand they call its experience “but the baseless 
vision of a dream.” What do they mean by “ baseless ”? 
Certainly it is not lack of vividness or emotional intensity. 
It is probably the lack of duration in the happy experiences, 
and of the possibility of remembering them, and, still more, 
of repeating them at will. It is not vividness in the life itself 
that is lacking, but vividness in our memories of it. James 
defines our waking personality as the stream of consciousness : 
the dream life gives no such stream. To-night does not con- 
tinue last night as to-day continues yesterday. The dream 
life is not like a stream, but more like a series, though hardly 
organic enough to be a series, of disconnected pools, many 
of them as enchanting, perhape more enchanting, than any 
parts of the waking stream, but not, like that stream, an 
organic whole with motion toward definite results, and power 
to attain them. But suppose the dream life continuous, and 
under direction toward definite ends, at least so far as the 
waking life is, and still free from the trammels of the waking 
life—suppose us to have at least as much power to secure its 
joys and avoid its terrors as we have regarding those of the 
waking life, and suppose death is proved the old humbug 
it often seems, for which earlier priests are largely responsible. 
What more can we manage to want? For one, I would in- 
finitely prefer my dream life to any fancied heaven I know 
of, at least before the one shown by Mrs. Piper’s controls, 
certainly to the ridiculous one in the fancies of most of our 
recent ancestors and many of our contemporaries. 

There have been no happier, more significant, or more fruit- 
ful moments in my whole life than some of my dream mo- 
ments, and none whatever that so opened my mind to an 
apparently transcendent wisdom and morality ; and if there is a 
life after dying like the life after going to sleep, I’d at least as 
willingly enter one aa the other. This of course means so far 
only as concerns the life, and leaves out of account the sunder- 
ing of the ties with those remaining in thie life. But against 
that is to be offset resumption of all ties, present and past, in 
the new life, just as they are at moments resumed in the dream 
life, and with the discipline of separation to make them nearer 
perfect. 
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The suggestion has come to more than one student, and 
to me very strongly, that when we enter into life—as sperma- 
tozoa, or star dust, if you please—we enter into the eternal 
life, but that the physical conditions essential to our develop- 
ment into appreciating it are a sort of veil between it and 
our consciousness. In our waking life we know it only 
through the veil; but when in sleep or trance, the material 
environment is removed from consciousness, the veil becomes 
that much thinner, and we get better glimpses of the tran- 
ecendent reality. 

Does it not seem then as if, in dreams, we enter upon our 
closer relation with the hyper-phenomenal mind? All sorts of 
things seem to be in it, from the veriest trifles and absurdities 
up to the highest things our minds can receive, and presumably 
an infinity of things higher still. They appear to flow into us 
in all sorts of ways, presumably depending upon the condition 
of the nerve apparatus through which they flow. If it is out 
of gear from any disorder or injury, what it receives is not only 
trifling, but often grotesque and painful ; while if it is in good 
estate, it often receives things far surpassing in beauty and 
wisdom those of our waking phenomenal world. 

Apparently every dreamer is a medium for this flow, but 
dreamers vary immensely in their capacity to receive it—from 
Hodge, who dreams only when he has eaten too much, or Pro- 
fessor Gradgrind who never dreams at all, up to Mrs. Thomp- 
son and Mrs. Piper. 

But it is not only Professor Gradgrind who never dreams. 
Only the other night I was surprised to learn from two of the 
leading members of the S. P. R.—men of wide open minds, 
and patient investigators, whose contributions to the Proceed- 
ings are important, that they virtually never dream at all. 
Apparently the dream faculty in its ordinary forma is no more 
a constant attendant upon any other qualities or degrees of 
character or culture that we can posit, than mediumship is. I 
have just heard of a second clear and strong case of medium- 
ship in an old negress. 

It looks as if all mediums were dreamers, fod all dreamers, 
mediums. The dreams vary, among other particulars, in fre- 
quency, intensity, readiness in which the dreamers enter the 
dream-state, and the degree in which the dreamer’s individu- 
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ality is merged into those of the dream-personages. In ordi- 
nary dreams there is no merging; in the dreams of the highly 
sensitive, the merging seems virtually complete—the dreamer 
thinks, talks, writes, acts as the control. Mrs. Piper becomes 
Phinuit or d. P. or any one of numerous others. Mre. Thomp- 
gon becomes Nellie, Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland write as 
various persons, and sign the names of such persons. 


As oft remarked, dreams generally are nonsense, but some 
dreams, or parts of some dreams, are perhaps the most sig- 
nificant things we know—unleas we gauge significance by 
financial standards, or at least by time, space, matter, motion, 
and force. But it looks very much as if those dreams were 
in a life where there is no need of money, no moth or rust or 
thieves, no limitations of time or space or matter or motion 
or force, and yet a life that, though we now know it only by 
glimpses, is sometime to be open to all of us always. 


CHAPTER LVI 
FINAL SUMMARY 


Now to sum up the bearing of all that we have been over, 
upon our Cosmic Relations. 

However we interpret it, those relations are certainly wider, 
at least among living men, than they were a generation ago. 
Whether they are longer than they then appeared to many, 
is not so clear. 

Many people of exceptional intelligence and even exceptional 
skepticism have taken from the sittings the conviction that 
they have conversed with friends who had left their mortal 
bodies and who were happy in a continued intelligent and 
active existence free from the infirmities of the earthly life we 
know; reacting with the universe much as they reacted here, 
only more widely; surrounded by those whom they had loved 
and lost; watching over those they had left behind, and ex- 
ultantly happy in being able to communicate with them, and 
expecting to rejoin them. But the records contain nothing 
more—nothing to relieve man from the blessed necessity of 
eating his bread, intellectual as well as material, in the 
sweat of his brow; and, perhaps more important still, little 
to make the interests or responsibilities of this life weaker 
because of any realized inferiority to those of a possible later 
life 


It would apparently be inconsistent in Nature, or God, if 
you prefer, to start our evolution under earthly conditions, 
educating us in knowledge and character through labor and 
suffering, but at the same time throwing open to our percep- 
tions, from another life, a wider range of knowledge and char- 
acter attainable without labor or suffering. 

I have no time or space or inclination to argue with those 
who deny a plan in Nature. He who does, probably lives 
away from Nature. It appears to have been a part of that 
plan that for a long time past most of us should “ believe in“ 
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immortality, and that, at least until very lately, none of us 
should know anything about it. Confidence in immortality 
has been a dangerous thing. So far, we haven’t all made a 
very good use of it. Many of the people who have had most of 
it and busied themselves most with it, so to speak, have largely 
transferred their interests to the other life, and neglected 
and abused this one. Other-worldliness is a well-named 
vice, and positive evidence of immortality might be more 
dangerous than mere confidence in it. 

In line with the suggestion that interest in another world 
competes with life here, I have been struck with a remarkable 
circumstance that may be significant or merely accidental. 
The early active members of the S. P. R. were Moses, Gurney, 
Sidgwick, Myers, Barrett, Lodge, Crookes, Hodgson, Pod- 
more, and James. Barrett, Lodge, and Crookes are given to 
Physical Science, and with them the mediumistic and specula- 
tive business was a side issue. They survive full of years and 
honors. Of the others, every man is dead, and not one of them 
reached his three score years and ten. 

Perhaps I may properly add that of all the work I have 
ever attempted (except mathematics beyond my capacity, and 
that portion of what is called philosophy which may be 
equally so, but which seems to me mere word-mongering), I 
have found no work go trying as the psychic portions of this 
book: the sense of doubt and insecurity that haunts almost 
every sentence makes writing, and especially revision, im- 
measurably more anxious and laborious than I ever knew them 
in any other connection. While the study of recognized evolu- 
tion and telekinesis was a pleasure, the sense of labor came and 
increased as I progressed toward the questions of the other life. 
James wrote somewhere that at times he had come absolutely 
to hate the whole thing. I would often have felt the same 
way, but for some experiences that James did not have, and in 
revising the proofs I realize that I have at last come occa- 
sionally to share the feeling. After a longer confinement to 
the work than you are apt to suppose, my desire to get back to 
the studies of our usual life is like the desire to get from the 
fog into the sunlight. 

All this, I think, supports the notion that whatever, if any- 
thing, is in store for us beyond this life, it would be a self- 
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destructive scheme of things (or Scheme of Things, if you 
prefer) that would throw the future life into farther com- 
petition with our interests here, at least before we are farther 
evolved here. For one, while I am glad to be confident of the 
after life, I am perfectly content to wait patiently for fuller 
knowledge, and for the reconciliation of what appear to be the 
main probabilities with whatever appears inconsistent with 
them 


How much these studies did to kill their leading devotees 
before old age, I don’t know. Neither do I know that such a 
result was not the best possible reward of their devotion. 
Hodgson at least believed that it would be. It all calls to mind 
the relation of martyrdom to earlier religions. 

So much for the effect of their labors. As to the effect of 
their faiths, James says (Memories and Studies, 194-5) : 


“ When I hear good people say (as they often say, not without 
show of reason), that dabbling in such phenomena reduces us to 
a sort of jelly, disintegrates the critical faculties, liquefies the 
character, and makes of one a gobe-mouche generally, I console 
myself by thinking of my friends Frederic Myers and Richard 
Hodgson. These men lived exclusively for psychical 
and it converted both to spiritiam. Hodgson would have been a 
man among men anywhere; but I doubt whether under any 
other baptism he would have been that happy, sober, and right- 
eous form of energy which his face proclaimed him in his later 
years, when heart and head alike were wholly satisfied by his 
occupation. Myers’ character also grew strenger in every par 
ticular for his devotion to the same inquiries, Brought up on 
literature and sentiment, something of a courtier, passionate 
and disdainful, and impatient naturally, he was made over 
again from the day when he took up psychical research seri- 
ously. He became learned in science, circumspect, democratic 
in sympathy, endlessly patient, and above all, happy. The forti- 
tude of his last hours 8 the heroic, so completely were the 
atrocious sufferings of his body cast into insignificance by his 
interest in the cause he lived for. When a man’s pursuit grad- 
ually makes his face shine and grow handsome, you may be sure 
it is a worthy one. Both Hodgeon and Myers kept growing ever 

er and stronger-looking.” 


But nevertheless they died before their time—a case of love 
of the gods, perhaps. 

As this is the last we shall see of James in this book, I will 
say here one thing that has been vainly waiting for a place. 
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I frequently hear it asserted that if James survives, he would 
be more apt to communicate than anybody else. I don’t think 
so. Since some time before his death Mrs. Piper has not 
been at her best, and there is no other medium so favorably 
developed. Moreover, on the spiritistic hypothesis, of the 
three leading controls I should consider Myers more apt, and 
Hodgson and George Pelham much more apt, to communi- 
cate than James, and I knew the men well—all but Myers 
very well. But guesses upon this point have as yet very 
little to go upon, and my wisdom is at best that of hind- 
sight. 

Since James’s death there has been a lot of frightful drivel 
professing to come from him through various alleged medi- 
ums, and possibly some genuine ones. There has been nothing, 
however, which the S. P. R. has yet published; but Dr. 
Hyslop has published a good deal in Pr. Am. S. P. R., VI, 
and s summary of it in Journal VI, where the student can 
find it. It is of little interest to anybody else: therefore I 
do not reproduce any of it. I am not, however, prepared 
absolutely to dissent from Professor Hyslop’s evident opinion 
that it is worthy of the student’s attention. James’s make-up 
was so dominated by his magnificent intellect that, again on 
the spiritistic hypothesis, I would not expect him to be as 
effective a communicator as one in whom the emotions had 
more swing: little children, who are all emotion, are the best 
of the ostensible communicators. 

By the way, I seem to have read of an authority generally 
considered, in Christendom, the highest, who said some- 
thing about little children very congruous with this circum- 
stance. 


Now looking at history by and large, we children have 
not generally been trusted with edge tools before we had grown 
to some sort of capacity to handle them. If the Mesopota- 
mians or Egyptians or Greeks or Romans had had gunpowder, 
it looks as if they would have blown most of themselves and 
each other out of existence, and the rest back into primitive 
savagery, and stayed there until the use of gunpowder became 
one of the lost arts. But the new knowledge of evolution 
has given the modern world s new intellectual interest; and 
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the new altruism, a new moral one. The reasons for doing 
one’s best in this life, and doing it actively, are so much 
stronger and clearer than they were when so many good people 
could fall into asceticism and other-worldliness, that perhaps 
we are now fit to be trusted with proofs of an after life. It 
ia very suggestive that these apparent proofs came contempo- 
raneously with the new knowledge tending to make them safe; 
and equally suggestive that it is when we have begun to 
suffer from certain breakdowns in religion, that we have been 
provided with new material for bracing it up. 

At the opposite extreme, it also is suggestive that these 
new indications that our present life is a petty thing beside 
a future one, have come just when modern science has so 
increased our control over material nature that we are in 
danger of having our interest in higher things buried beneath 
material interests, and enervated by over-indulgence in 
material delights. 

If it be true that, roughly speaking, we are not entrusted 
with dangerous things before we are evolved to the point where 
we can keep their danger within bounds, the fact that we 
have not until very lately, if yet, been entrusted with any 
verification of the dream of the survival of bodily death 
would seem to confer upon the spiritistie interpretation of 
the recent apparent verifications, a pragmatic sanction—an 
accidental embryo pun over which the historic student is 
welcome to a smile, and which, since the preceding clause 
was written, I have seen used in all seriousness by Professor 
Giddings. Conclusive or not, that “sanction ” is certainly an 
addition to the arguments that existed before, including the 
general argument from evolution. And, so far as the phe- 
nomena go to establish the spiritistic hypothesis, surely they 
are not to be lightly regarded because as yet they do not 
establish it more conclusively. 

Now let us sum up the statements of the alleged person- 
alities in the dreams of the sensitives, or in our own, re- 
garding their alleged life after leaving the body. For con- 
venience of statement I will, as before, generally assume the 
alleged personalities to be real, and the alleged statements 
to be actually made by them. But, as hitherto, this is pro- 
visional assumption, not assertion of opinion. 
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As already indicated, they give little knowledge of details. 
The only new statements of any consequence are that they 
still exist, with very much their old characters and interests. 
Whatever new kinds of interests are added to them, they not 
only do not tell us, but say they cannot. Whatever assurances 
of immortality the System of Things may permit them to give 
us, the System still seems to provide that, aside from that 
consolation and inspiration, the knowledge which makes this 
life here worth living must be discovered by ourselves. 

There are, however, some details of their alleged postcarnate 
life, which, while not providing us with the philosopher’s 
stone or any other short cut to knowledge or happiness, add 
to the interest and perhaps the probability of the alleged future 
life. At the cost of repetition let us summarize them. 
The communications involve the following apparent condi- 
tions: 

I. To begin at the beginning, many of the alleged dis- 
carnate personages say, and no one of them contradicts, that 
they enter the new life in a weak and dazed condition result- 
ing from the enfeeblement and physical strain preceding 
death, and that it takes time to recover strength—even 
strength to “ communicate ”—just as it takes time to recover 
strength after depressions and shocks survived “in the 
body.” 

II. This is their usual expression for the earthly life—this 
or some similar one contrasting their alleged disembodied 
state with earthly conditions. They seldom, if ever, express 
any contrast, in terms, between “life” and “death.” The 
process of death they generally speak of as “passing over,” 
“entering this [their] life” and similar phrases. Yet they 
claim new bodies, and speak of fatigue in communicating, and 
even “need of air.” Yet outside of liability to that fatigue, 
physical infirmities and pains no longer exist; the reminiscent 
ones are, generally but by no means always, manifested 
through the medium’s body for alleged evidential purposes. 
This does not seem concurrent with fatigue of the medium. 

III. In one particular the possibilities of this life are most 
happily expanded in ways that we can easily appreciate, and 
that give us wide conceptions of a rational heaven: for the 
emancipated ones seem to enjoy the coamic memory. The 
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expanded memory, however, seems to relate only to significant 
experiences, but not to unimportant names of persons or 
things: otherwise the memory is usually much fuller in the 
communicating personalities than in their friends here who 
participated in the same experiences. 

IV. Whatever the new opportunities may be, it seems that, 
the more intelligence and character have been developed here, 
the more able they are to use the new opportunities. 

V. That life seems virtually superior to the limitations 
of space and time. The communiestors can generally summon 
each other and communicate with us, almost instantaneously, 
regardless of what, to us, is distance. 

VI. The personality there seems able to manifest itself 
as it was at any stage of its experience. Children manifest 
themselves as such, and also as having grown up since they 
departed. I have myself had a dream vision of a young adult 
still young twenty odd years after departure; and shortly after, 
another vision of the same adult with more aged voice and the 
change in the hair that twenty years here would have produced. 

VII. The life is a continuance, with a mere interruption at 
death, of the life here, though probably with additions not 
absolutely unlike those which new experience, opportunities, 
and outlooks give to the life here. The intellectual and emo- 
tional processes continue as here, only greatly facilitated ; but 
with what additions we are not permitted, presumably not 
able, to know. 

How much weight is to be attached to the fact that these 
manifestations bring before men for the firat time an under- 
standable and rational heayen? The heavens we have had 
before have not only been inconsistent with the universe as 
we know it and with themselves, and absolutely unthinkable 
in connection with established knowledge, but were generally 
sublimations of national or sectarian characteristics that 
were, like anything else, admirable only so far as they were 
not exaggerated. The contemplative virtues of India were 
exaggerated into the stagnation of Nirvana. The Greek 
civilization being based on slavery, they naturally made their 
heaven for their Gods alone, and consigned mere man to a 
very shadowy sort of future. The polygamous habita of 
Islam were exaggerated into the persistent orgies of the 
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Mahometan paradise; and what shall we say, without treading 
en somebody’s toes, of the various Christian ideals of heaven, 
ranging all the way from Fra Angelico’s pretty stage pictures 
down to a perpetual camp-meeting? Hell we will leave out 
of the account. The new view has no place forit. One thing 
may be said probably with general acceptance—that with the 
creation of the old ideals, Christ himself had very little to do. 

The post-mortem life, then, indicated to us by the alleged 
participators in it, is simply this life with all its healthy in- 
terests expanded, and relieved of many of its limitations and 
its pains. Naturally the conditions are pronounced to a large 
degree inexplicable to us, but so far as we understand our 
own life, we can understand that one, and it has a most edify- 
ing congeniality with each man’s taste, instead of the uniform- 
ity of each previous general conception, which to the holders 
of the other conceptions is generally loathsome. Sweden- 
borg, who can be regarded as a precursor of the present indi- 
cations, and who was unquestionably mediumistic, whatever 
that may ultimately be found to “mean,” was perhaps the 
moet conspicuous generalizer for any civilized world, of the 
Indian’s very natural and rational idea of a happy hunting 
ground. Swedenborg’s notion I know only at second hand, 
and it would ill accord with my idea of heaven that I should 
ever dig it out at first hand, though some people whom I 
esteem most heartily read him habitually. But I was merely 
told long ago, by one of his more moderately educated fol- 
lowers, that he taught that each man would do in heaven 
what he does here—that the spirit of the blacksmith would 
forge the spirit of the iron; the spirit of the carpenter would 
fashion the spirit of the wood, and so on. I can readily 
presume that what he actually taught was more nearly that 
each man would do there what he wants to do here. Keep 
that within the bounds of rational desire, and it would prob- 
ably make the best and least improbable heaven that has been 
turned out yet. Well, that’s just about the heaven of the 
controls, from that of Swedenborg down to that of Mra. 
Piper, and though they may not be very good authorities, 
I don’t know where to look for better ones. 

It would not be a real heaven for Phinuit if he could not 
prescribe for people and swear at them a little, and be good 
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to children; or for Imperator if he couldn’t indulge his 
amiable orotundities; or for Myers if he could not quote 
the classics a little more than most of us can enjoy; or for 
good old Hodgson if he couldn’t blow into a room like a 
breeze that would make the papers fly; or for George Pelham 
if he couldn’t help his friends a shade beyond their need. 
Allowing each individual a little more elbow room than the 
strictest symmetries would require, such a life has the 
supreme merit, which I hope to be pardoned for expreasing 
in the only phrase that really satisfies, that it has no damned 
nonsense about it. I have thus ventured to introduce the 
most dynamic word in the language into society from which 
superstitions have long banished it, for more reasons than 
one. Whatever nonsense there may be in the life depicted by 
the controls, damnation is not a part of it—Lazarus does not 
there gloat over the sufferings of Dives. So far as I recall, 
no medium reported in the Pr. S. P. R. later than Stainton 
Moses gives any indication of malevolent forces in the 
spiritual world, and the alleged Moses in Professor Newbold’s 
sittings confessed himself as having in life unconsciously 
colored with his own mistaken beliefs, the alleged communi- 
cations through him indicative of malevolent spirits, 

It is remarkable how uniformly kind and gentle the other 
reported communications generally are. As an illustration, 
while G. P. was living I occasionally saw in him a very 
sharp positiveness, and also credited him with a born aris- 
tocrat’s Horatian hatred for the crowd; moreover, I did not 
regard him as particularly apt to put himself out for anybody 
he was not personally fond of; but the communications from 
his alleged surviving personality show him, while abounding 
in other characteristics of the man as his friends here knew 
him, as having gained in the alleged other life an almost 
pathetic patience and gentleness and helpfulness toward every- ' 
body. 

All this chimes in with what I have long noticed of the 
apparent effect of the old-fashioned everyday spiritualism on 
its votaries. In the little I have seen of them they have 
impressed me as exceptionally kindly people. And as to those 
above the everyday ones, remember what I have told about 
its effect on Hodgson, and what James says a few pages back, 
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of the effect of the spiritistic beliefs of Hodgson and 
Myers. 

Now, so far as one is ready to admit the absence of nonsense 
from the most modern of the heavens, it must seem con- 
gruous to admit it regarding the sources from which the ideal 
has emerged. If the heaven is reasonable, presumably the 
manifestations indicating it are, despite the fact that there 
is a good deal of mild nonsense in the human imperfections 
of the mediums and the controls, as in the rest of us: for, 
“thank God,” in going to Heaven” even the controls have 
not ceased to be human, and I humbly submit that as among 
the best features of the last heaven evolved. 

But the controls all improve upon it, in one sense at least, 
by dwelling on the idea of progress—each of them, of course, 


-much according to his own taste, from Judge Edmonds’ 


apocalyptic visions down to the more recent scholarly ideals 
of Myers and the philosophical ones of George Pelham. And 
that, I again humbly submit, is next to the best ideal of 
Heaven yet evolved—that every man, and woman too, at last 
is to have plenty of elbow room. This is part of the rational- 
ity of the whole busineas. 

As there seems to be this margin for tastes in pursuits and, 
incidentally, companionships, why not the same in surround- 
ings? Nobody ever imagined a heaven as beautiful as some 
parts of this earth. Why want to leave it, except for such 
excursions as may interest one? The controls indicate, 
whether truly or fallaciously, that though not directly evident 
to our senses, they are still happy on earth with vastly im- 
proved powers of enjoying the whole of it, and perhaps of 
enjoying other planets as well, though that latter is thrown 
open to question by frequent calls for exygen. Yet there 
may be enough for their needs even in the interstellar spaces, 
and if Home’s alleged imperviousness to heat means anything 
in the connection, our amiable ghosts, if they see fit, may 
travel to the suns. That call for oxygen, by the way, at first 
seems a blow to such faith in their expositions, as other por- 
tions of the expositions have tended to inspire. True, as 
they have had to (via the medium) speak and write our 
language, they may really each have a “spiritual body” 
whose needs they can indicate to us only in terms congruous 
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with the temporal body we know, and without thinking to 
make due qualifications, There are hosts of expressions, 
though not always where needed, that point to just this set 
of considerations. 


The desirability of immortality is not necessarily identical 
with the desirability of a belief in immortality. This latter 
is strongly indicated in a recent article in The Nation re- 
garding the undesirable effects of the absence of such a belief, 
a8 illustrated in the life of Edward Fitzgerald. I give some 
extracts slightly modified and transposed for the sake of 
coherence among the fragments. 


“ Many critics have tried to reconcile the paucity of his 
achievements with his undoubted intellectual powers ... shutting 
himself off from his famous friends to smile at their anxious 
ambitions, at Carlyle thundering against iniquities, Thackeray 
dallying with ita [the world’s? H.H.] conceits, Tennyson labor- 
ing to build in rhyme a meeting-placa for the old faith and the 
new scientific inquisitiveness, What if they had seen and felt 
that a few passing yeara would sweep away all these things, 

to bring in other iniquities, and conceits, and com- 
Promises? Would not their hands have been palsied, and would 
not they have sunk into that philosophic silence which Carlyle 
80 noisily proclaimed? Action, auch a life as Fitzgerald’s seems 
to say, is based on the fallacy of the present. 

Fitzgerald himself said: 

Death seems to rise like a Wall against one whichever way 
one looks, When I read Boswell and other Memoirs now, what 
presses on me most is—All these people who talked and acted so 
busily are gone. It is said that when Talma advanced upon 


the Stage, his Thought on facing the Audience was, that they 
were all soon to be Nothing.’ 


The commentator continues: 


“ The sense of the present as a fleeting point of time with- 
out meaning, rather than any failure of will, was what drove 
Fitzgerald from the crowded activities of London and made 
him a solitary recluse. Such a philosophy carries with it, no 
doubt, its own penalty; and, fleeing from the world, he could 
not altogether escape the hounds of ennui: 

For all which idle ease I think I must be damned. I begin 
to have dreadful suspicions that this fruitless way of life is 
not looked upon with satisfaction by the open eyea above. One 
really ought to dip for a little misery; perhaps, however, all 
this ease is only intended to turn sour by-and-by.’ 
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C Ree ec: From, Ge peolt; Uat Be 
could not abide harassed with problems; and his distaste is 

well-known for the poems of Tennyson’s own middle panied, 
which dealt with questions of evolution and religion and social 


disease. 

“Now it is true that Fitzgerald might have been thus partly 
paralyzed by ‘the fallacy of the present’ and yet had what 
some people are pleased to term a belief in immortality. But 
if so, it must have been more like the general belief of our an- 
cestore—divorced from any natural and vivifying development 
of the life that is. It pte; not have been such a belief as 
makes a man feel a new significance and importance in things 
here when he regards them as germs of greater things to come, 
and demanding his best now that he may be at his best then.” 


Of course the new phenomena cast a new light on some of 
the old arguments for immortality. Let us glance at a few 
of them, not, however, reatricting ourselves rigidly to those 
on which there is something specially new to say. 

I. There would be an offset t6 the tendency of a knowledge 
of immortality to diminish the significance of this life, if it 
were believed that the soul begins the new life with the char- 
acter developed here, and that it would get more out of that 
life in proportion to what it had brought to it. This is just 
what the new maas of alleged communications indicate. They 
ate counter to the old assumption of a sudden change into 
perfect character and beatitude, with a pair of wings (without 
muscles to move them), and a halo, and a life of nothing to 
do but sing songs and insult “God” with the same kind 
of sycophancy that has long been the fashion here among 
many believers in immortality. On the contrary, the alleged 
communications indicate that death is a mere transference 
into better conditions, of the individuality with whatever 
capacities it has developed. 

It is a craven soul that would consider conditions better 
unless they give opportunity for more development, more 
work, more service to others, and more effect in the general 
progress. These ideals of a future life are, however, com- 
paratively recent products of evolution, and are of still lim- 
ited diffusion among the human race. Now would not an 
intelligent and beneficent evolution make the development 
of certainty (I do not say of belief) regarding a future life 
proceed at the same rate with the evolution of such ideals 
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regarding it as would tend to make that certainty a stimulus 
to the right conduct of this life? Faith in a future life has 
heretofore had little or no effect on the conduct of many 
professing to hold it, because it has had few, if any, of the 
qualities of a realized certainty. May we not now be on 
the brink of realized certainty? 

II. Cannot the sporadic appearance of the new alleged 
channels of communication with a life beyond death be reason- 
ably regarded as an indication of genuineness? Is not the 
limited sporadic appearance of this new sensibility just as 
consistent with the order of evolution as the earlier limited 
and sporadic appearance of sensibilities to light, heat, contact 
—mechanical and sapid—and all sensibilities whatever? And 
is not the tardiness of the evolution of the new sensibilities 
also just as consistent with evolution in general as was the 
tardy appearance (compared with all evolution that pre- 
ceded them) of the old sensibilities? 

III. As all previous conceptions of a “ plan” of the uni- 
verse, and a plan making for good, were immensely clarified 
and broadened. by the gradually accumulated evidences of 
material evolution, does not that “ plan” appear clearer and 
broader still when, to the evidences of it, are added the new 
evidences, doubtful as they are, for post-material evolution? 
If so, post-material evolution would seem part of the plan. 

IV. Evolution has more and more demonstrated so many 
of the conflicts and agonies of the world to be promotive of 
good, that it ia daily becoming more reasonable to believe that 
all are. Is it not consistent with this belief to make it 
include the belief that the agonizing separations by death are, 
after all, but temporary, and efficient in fitting those sepa- 
rated to give more to each other and receive more from each 
other when the separation ends? 

V. This brings us to a new aspect of the idea that I have 
dwelt upon before, which, more than perhaps any other, gives 
the universe consistency and purport—the idea that these 
planets and these creatures on them are evolved in order 
that each creature may either develop, or appropriate from the 
cosmic soul, an individual soul with its possibilities of finding 
happiness, and increasing happiness for itself and others; 
and that, with the increase in the number of such souls, hap- 
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piness throughout the universe may be increased. The new 
aspect of the ides is this: As there seems a limit only to 
primary mind-potential, as there is to matter and force, 
but none whatever to its products, if the possibilities of the 
mind-product are not to be kept down to those of the matter 
and force, these must be used over and over again for new 
bodies, in order that there may be more souls; and there 
must be more souls that there may be more happiness. 
Wouldn’t it be a futile change if all bodies died merely to 
give place to othera? Can we imagine anything more absurd 
than that the trouble should be taken to shift the myriads 
of people three times a century, when, unless those dying here 
survive elsewhere, the job could have been done just as well 
by a single unchanging set of them, as by multiplied genera- 
tions? Why not avoid the agonies of death and separation 
by keeping the same people right along until the planet should 
be filled up? Change seems reasonable only on the assump- 
tion of better conditions, to which the soul passes after those 
here experienced. And the mere fact that the souls are not 
kept along here, when the only apparent reason for putting 
them here is happiness, raises a presumption that they are 
kept along beyond here. But the only way of starting them, so 
far as we know or seem to have any business to know, was 
in bodies of flesh and bone, subject to sundry limitations and 
inconveniences; and there’s nothing to prevent our guessing, 
as so many of us have, though none of our gueases are neces- 
sarily good, that at “death” we are merely relieved of those 
troublesome bodies—perhaps transferred to better ones. 

But the biggest source of the happiness for which all 
this mechanism appears to have been set running, is com- 
panionship with each other, and if one of us is shifted into 
a better body, he has been taken out of that companionship, 
so far as it depends on the senses yet evolved, and that hurts 
so much that it often seems that unless the break is tem- 
porary, the whole scheme for happiness is farce and irony. 
Is it possible that there are being evolved new senses which 
prove that the break is temporary, and that, after all, the 
scheme is effective? The presumption that it is, gains 
weight with what appears to be a constant increase in the 
probability that our thoughts and feelings are not mere results 
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of bodily function, but are in their elements inflows from 
the Cosmic Soul, the body being their temporary receptacle 
and a mechanism for starting them on an unending de- 
velopment. 

There is one of the old arguments on which I have been 
receiving so much new light by the simple process of growing 
old, that I cannot refrain from mentioning it, although it 
hardly has a legitimate place in the connection. When one 
has long watched his friends, not to speak of himself, he 
cannot fail to be increasingly impressed by the way life 
develops character. In a normal life, courage (moral, not 
physical), patience, toleration, and the power to see and 
weigh all sides, grow as long as the body is able to obey the 
mandates of the soul. Is it not counter to Nature’s general 
ways that this development should proceed up to the end of 
a mortal life only to be suddenly cut off? Allow the growth 
of character amply to justify itself, is there not still a 
residuum of incongruity out of all balance with Nature’s 
general ways, in the development of the soul for extinction, 
just as we develop the ox for slaughter? The death of 
the body releases its share of force and matter for the de- 
velopment of a new body, but the extinction of the soul could 
not add, in any way that we can conceive, to the sum of 
happiness that we see Nature constantly striving to increase. 


When during the last century science bowled down the old 
supports of the belief in immortality, there grew up a ten- 
dency to regard that belief as an evidence of ignorance, nar- 
rownesa, and incapacity to face the music. May not disregard 
of the possible new supports be rapidly becoming an evidence 
of the same characteristics? 

When the majority of those who have really studied the 
phenomena of the sensitives, starting with absolute skepticism, 
have come to a new form of the old belief; and when, of the 
remaining minority, the weight of respectable opinion goes 
80 far as suspense of judgment, how does the argument look? 
Ian't it at least one of those cases of new phenomena where 
it is well to be on guard against old mental habits, not to 
say prejudices? 

Is it not now vastly more reasonable to believe in a future 
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life than it was a century ago, or half a century, or quarter 
of a century? Is it not already more reasonable to believe 
in it than not to believe in it? Is it not already appreciably 
harder not to believe in it than it was a generation ago? 

So far as I know, the dream life, from mine up to Mra. 
Piper’s, vague as it is, is an argument for immortality based 
on evidence. 

The mediums are not generally among the world’s leading 
thinkers or moraliste—are not generally more aristocratic 
founders for a new faith than were a certain carpenter’s son 
and certain fishermen; and only by implication do the 
mediums suggest any moral truths, but they offer more facts 
to the modern demand for facts. 

Spiritism has a bad name, and it has been in company 
where it richly deserved one; but it has been coming into 
court lately with some very important-looking testimony from 
very distinguished witnesses; and some rather comprehensive 
minds consider its issues supreme—the principal issues now 
upon the horizon between the gross, luxurious, unthinking, 
unaspiring, uncreating life of to-day, and everything that has, 
in happier ages, given us the heritage of the soul—the issues 
between increasing comforts and withering ideals—between 
water-power and Niagara. 


Are the new developments at best merely to reform life here 
by reviving hopes of immortality which may be disappointed? 
Paradoxical it is, but true, that hopes of immortality can never 
be disappointed: for if they are not realized, we shall never 
know it. 

But Nature has not built some of us to be content with 
that, nor am I ready to believe that she has built us to fool 
us, We have fooled ourselves frightfully—all through history. 
But has Nature, in many great issues, fooled us to our hurt? 
In answering, perhaps you would ask what I consider “ Na- 
ture ”—whether these manifestations are Nature or ourselves. 
My rejoinder would be: They are Nature; they contain no 
purpose of ours. Then you say: The inviting of them is pur- 
poseful. And I say: The phenomena themselves are not—with 
our purpose: not you nor I nor the trance medium, nor even 
the receptive Foster, is responsible for them. Nature gives 
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them to us of her own motion. Despite her little deceits, like 
the Mantis and protective coloring, despite the misinterpreta- 
tions of our ignorance, despite the relentleasness of her laws, 
by and large she ia honest. The doubt of immortality is not 
over the innate reasonableness of the belief: the universe is 
immeasurably more reasonable with it than without it; but 
over ita practicability after the body is gone. We, in our 
immeasurable wisdom, don’t see how it can work—we don’t 
see how a universe that we don’t begin to know, which already 
has genius and beauty and love, and which seems to like to give 
us all it can—birds, flowers, sunsets, stars, Vermont, the 
Himalayas, and the Grand Canyon; which, moat of all, has 
given us the insatiable soul, can manage to give us immor- 
tality. Well! Perhaps we ought not to be grasping—ought 
to call all we know and have, enongh, and be thankful; but on 
whatever grounds we despair of more (if we're weak enough 
to despair), surely the least reasonable ground is that we can- 
not see more: the mole might as well swear that there is no 
Orion. 

Sill compared the Cosmic Ocean with the Polar Sea then 
imagined. Peary has since proved that no such sea ever 
existed in fact. But in regard to the other, we have, since 
Sill wrote, been receiving strange messages which profess to 
come from explorers whom we knew before they left, and 
come often with their phraseology and mannerisms 80 close 
that if they came from any before-unexplored part of earth, 
no one would think of doubting them—so close that, even 
coming from sources generally held impossible, they startle 
us and convince many skeptical investigators of their gen- 
nineness, and draw from other investigators close and constant 
attention with an inclination toward acceptance inch by inch. 
On the other side, many people of high intelligence (though 
perhaps none with intelligence as high as James’ or Lodge’s) 
have declared the mere messages a priori fraudulent or obvi- 
ously illusive. 

Well, whatever they are, the case is not closed, and will not 
be until it is cleared up, even if, as James thinks not im- 
probable, it takes a century: the facts are too insistent and 
too important. We know already that something does exist 
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to which every observer has given some such name as the 
Cosmic Ocean: the question is whether some messages from 
it are from explorers who have left us, or are from other 
sources ; and if so, from what sources. That they were always 
forged by the messengers who bring them seems absolutely 
out of the question. Even Imperator and his gang, if they 
were unconsciously forged by Moses, and copied by Mrs. 
Piper, have fooled (if they have fooled) very few, and they 
have fooled, if they have fooled, because there were no facts 
with which to test them. But the facts in regard to G. P., 
the Thaw babies, Hodgson, and hosts of other alleged controls 
are abundant to prove that the presentations of them and the 
verisimilitude of their messages, are too nearly exact to be 
accidentally coincident figments of imagination, and eo nearly 
exact as to be beyond any powers of mimicry that we under- 
stand, even supposing the mimic to be in possession of the 
data for mimicry, which at first was suspected, and now is 
overwhelmingly proved impossible, 

But however bright anybody’s hopes may be, it is not natn- 
ral and would not be well that the prospect should absorb 
our constant attention. The principal reasons why it should 
not are found in the history of monasticism. The best that 
the prospect can do for us is to serve as a cheerful background 
for our duties and our sorrows; but this background once 
acquired, the natural place for our attention is on the duties, 
and, though harder to recognize, on the sorrows too, when our 
attention is called there. 


Ata final survey it all seems to me, as nearly as I can express 
it, about like this. We have grown up with anthropomorphic 
ideas of spirits. But the new physica and the new psychology, 
especially admitting telepathy, have materially modified them. 
To the latest science the ghost is still the essential personality 
we know here: but as already said, that is merely an individual- 
ized aggregate of cosmic vibrations with the power of produc- 
ing on us certain impressions. That to produce those im- 
pressions, we must have that particular part of the vibrations 
which we call body is a very primitive notion, and to-day per- 
haps rather a stupid one. All the vibrations which we care 
for come in dreams, while the body lies almost as inactive as 
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if non-existent. We know now that after that portion of 
the vibrations consituting “the body” disappears, there still 
exists somewhere—perhaps only (though that is losing prob- 
ability every day) in the memories of incarnate survivors, the 
capacity of impressing us, at least in the dream of life, as of 
old. And that life begins to look mightily as if it were the 
true life, the waking life being only ancillary to its develop- 
ment. Now with our anthropomorphic habits, we want 
to know “where” this abiding capacity to impress us abides. 
The thinkers generally say: In the Cosmic Reservoir, which 
I would rather express as the Psychic Ocean, boundless, 
fathomless, throbbing eternally. 

The evidence seems very strong that the currents and inflows 
of the Psychic Ocean—or hadn’t we better leave the metaphor 
(though perhaps you will call the changed terms but a new 
one) and say the telepathy from the Cosmic Soul?—can 
restore or create in the individual soul everything we have 
experienced or do experience, and probably infinitely more 
that we are to experience—that those currents can restore 
and continue lost thoughts and lost joys and lost loves; 
and make new combinations and evolutions that beggar all 
our experiences and imaginings. Regarded rightly, the 
brightest prospect we can conceive is that 


SPECT we—all we— 
Are drifting rapidly 

And floating silently 
Into that unknown sea, 
Into eternity.” 


Some of the old arguments are taking on new aspects, 
and there are two of them so responsive to the pragmatic eddy 
in current thought that they may be worth drawing attention 
to. The first has weight only with those who, like perhaps 
most thinking men who went through the philosophic change 
introduced by Evolution, have known both denial and belief 
regarding immortality. It is the enormous increase brought 
by the belief to coherence and expansion in one’s view of the 
Cosmic Relations. The second argument is in the following 
question, and will weigh with only those who find an affirmative 
answer: Does the course of my life seem to conform to some 
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plan, not mine, which is profoundly significant if I am to 
survive the combination called my body, and which is foolish- 
ness if I am not? 

Now all this is going to appear to you either hifalutin non- 
gense, or a not unthinkable interpretation of facts, with some 
reasonable claim to be at least held provisionally until we 
get more facts. If it shall appear the former, regard an old 
man’s vagaries as charitably as you can. If, happily for me, 
perhaps for both of us, it shall appear the latter, you may have 
found among all these dreams and metaphors and guesses, 
some word worth while. 

Every book ought to contain things which will make its 
reader an inhabitant of a larger universe than he was before, 
and such is peculiarly the duty of any book attempting the 
themes of this one. Unless it has done that for you, it has 
failed. If it has done that, though I may never know that 
it has, the labor in it is compensated. 

And now good-bye, and thank you for all your patience. 
We may not meet again here: for I leave soon; but whether 
we do or not, perhaps some time we will meet where meeting 
may be easier. 
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difficulties 1 ag Picea i 
fragment of, for previous sitter, 
490; frequent, bad for spirits, 


= 
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729; interpolations in, 400; 5 7 
person supposed to send, $ 
—ͤ— of, 900. 740; nightmare 
and, 568; process of, 639; 3 
and, 590; sporadic nature of, 
94S; thought-reading and, 589; 
years between beginning and end 
of a, 990. Seo also above and 


Communications, affection, 
strong, results in better, 301 
aura, psychic, 343; best in me- 
dium's own room, 343; character 
of, 238, 356; confusion in, 558; 
control, medium and sitter in re- 
lation to, 182, 188, 191, 983, 471, 
556, 578, 580, 637, 665, 667, 678, 
735, 745, 783, 847, 875; language, 
unknown, 241, 242; opinions of 
medium differing from, 3944; 
telekinetic, 196; triviality in, 870, 
See also Communtcatine, Com- 
MUNICATION, ComMUNICATOR, 

catons, Cowrror, Con- 
Tors, Croas CORRESPONDENCE, 
IMPERSONATION, Mervromszr, 
Mrmucr, Peassonarion, Psycoom- 


ETEY. 

Oommunicator, bewildered by 
the medium’s light, 217; brain of 
medium, using, 477; breath, out 
of, 640; control assists, 417, 469, 
607, 574; country in which he 
communicates not always known 
to, 743, 761; Dreaming it Out,” 
750; Med isea 416; mediumship 
not understood by, 417, 433; 
noises disturb, 755; plano tela- 
koustically heard by, 795; rest 
needed by, 752; selects himself, 
394; “Strength” or, 408; volee 
of medium, hears self using, 641; 
weakness, subject to, 755; writ- 
ing, not always aware that he is, 
461, 699. See also above and 
below. 

Communicators, excitement of, 
759, 754; exhausted, 776; me- 
diums not equally adapted to 
all, 524, 597, 574; rest needed 
by, 696, 720, 758, 765; spirits 
resent affect, 795; symptoms of 
Tost iliness, 416, 429, 476, 479, 
497, 604, 696, 787, 850, 851; 
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tired, 696, 790, 78, 755; writing, 
speak of sitters hearing, 803. 

Concentrate, sitter requested 
to, 323, 284, 

Conoentration, hinders, some- 
times, 458, 675, 744; writing 
— helps, 941. See also 

YPNOSIB. 

Oonoeptz, beasts and, 43; per- 
cepts and, 49; reality and, 59, 53; 
words and, 48. 


Condillac, 898. 

Condicts and evolution, 949. 

Conformity, morality and, 6. 

Confusion, in communications, 
552, 795; of controls, 491, 519, 
580, 591, 522, 523, 524, 568, 574, 
581, 599, 600, 641, 644, 703, 705, 
780, 794, 797; of spirits, 537. 
See also Evivence. 

Congeniality, 305. 

Conjecture and knowledge, 88. 

Oonjurers, fire-handling, 209. 

Consciousness, cosmic, 86, 307; 
307 N80 296; mind, 37, 295, 800, 
307, 326, 743, 794; mind, sublimi- 
nal self and, 307; ocean, 947. 
See also Sour Inrrow, Cosmic; 
Exxnar, Cosmic; Minn, Cosmic. 

Consolousness, individual, 8; 
= of, 22, 30, 38; brain 
an ; cosmic, 86, 307; em- 
pirical, 897; evolution of, 39, 40, 
55, 58, 60; infinite, 224; layers 
of, 879; of likeness and differ- 
ence, 39, 41; Pang into an- 
other, 689; soul and, 29; stream 
of, 988; subliminal, 213, 224, 277, 
307, 309; transcendental, 897; 
universal, 880. See also Sovt, 
Cosmic Sovt. 

Control (—The ostensible 
sonality manifesting throsigh a 
medium), body of medium, re- 
lation to, 544, 588; change of, 
498, 437; cold and frightened, 
413; communication and, 414; 
definition of, 179; too difficult 
for some communicators, 437; 
“Going out” by the feet, 429; 
hearing through medlum's hand, 
648; spirits kept from interfer- 
ing with, 590; “String, I go in 
on ar’ (Phinuit), 860, 
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cators assisted by, 469, 507, 539, 
574; confusion of, See Coxrv- 
21 15 conversation between, 493, 

3 result of being, 


notism cannot recall, 840; 
of, 392, 407, 555, 
— initiative of, 849; Inter fer- 

with one another, 375, 460, 


lievers, many earnest, 570, 615; 

vary with mediums, 741. See 

Communicator, COMMUNICATORS. 
Cope, Professor, 100. 


Corda, 

gorie, F., thought transfer- 
ede Marie, Treasure of 
Heaven, 

Corner, Mrs., 698, 


Correlation, of know 811.; 


of modes of force, 138. See also 
Eviverce. 

Cosmic. See Comsciovexrm, 
Ixrrow, 


Sout. 
Cosmic Consciousness (Bucke), 


60. 

Cox, E. W., materialisation, 
159 — 7 Stainton, 191; 
telekinesis, 1 


Oracklings or tappings, 1 
Cradle, spirits a, 11 
Craig, Dr. S 


Criminals, traced by means of 
divining rod, 136. 00, 
1 


Sir William, 
149, 188, 176, 184, 186, 453, 864; 


accordion T 178; luminous 
clouds, 188; cold air at séances, 
163; fire-handling, 206, 208; D. 
D. Home, 107, 184; levitation, 
200; light and 116; 
lights, 151, 188; materializati 

157; materi hands, 157; 


matter passing through matter, 
153, 171; musical messages, 178; 
raps, 145, 176, 183, 186; Re- 
searches im the Phenomena of 


0 
85 walism, 107; success at 
conditions of, 370; 

r, 163; dis- 


telekinetic powe 
creditable treatment of, 109. 
Lady, consin X 
3oy — 5a 158; musi- 
messages, 1 
Cross, oad by hypnotic 
suggestion, 914; of Tight 189. 


See Honor, IxmrrRaTton Awp 
RzcrTOR. 


Cross Correspondence, 368, 383, 
646, 761; Podmore, Frank, on, 
172; — o 


D., Gabriel, table-tipping, 1 
D., Mr., 539, 607, 616, * 
D., Miss, 695, See also Q. 
D. P. B., 401. 


Dancing, ‘spirit, 184. 
Darkness, at séances, 116, * 
Charles 
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Darwin, Professor G. H., 454. 

David, 481. 

Davidson, Thomas, 100. 

Davies, Mrs. Anna, ticking in 
a letter, 142. 

Davis, Andrew Jackson, #31, 
239, 202; Neptune, 931; works 
of, à 

Davis children, chair, move- 
147; raps, Intelligent, 181; table” 
147; raps, intelligent, 181 
tipping, 169, 170; telekinesis, 
cases of, . bier 

Dead, special group of ideas 
apparently from the, 360. 

“Dead, There are no,” 261; 
“we are not,” 188. See also 
Lis. 


Death, character, ae 
change of, 870; cosmic and, 


803; dreams informing of, 258, 
immediate! 


900, 902; experiences y 
after, 468, 570, 579, 641; horror 
of, 70; medium informs of, 411; 
Myers, F. W. H., 996; spirits 
not subject to, 501; transfer- 
ence to better conditions, 945 
temporary unconsciousness after, 
653, 664; violent and spirit body, 
$59; vision at time of, 259. See 
also Lars, Srurr Wort. 

de Hass, Grandpére, 933. 

De Long, C. E., property, mes- 
sage about, 264. 

Professor Ricket’s 

séance with, 604 
— Huldah, 595, 703, 


Developments, new, readiness 
and need for, 935. 


357, 378, 404, 405, 410, 418, 435, 
487, 461, 466, 479, 477, 491, 503, 
518, 520, 581, 529, 593, 524, 597, 
568, 581, 590, 591, 596, 599, 644, 
645, 664, 665, 693, 695, 696, 707, 


790, 739, 750, 751, 775, 795, 812, 
870. 


Difficulties, of communication 
support genuineness, 357. See 
alo Evmexce, 

Dinah, 484. 

Disbelief in spiritism, bases 
of, 873. 

Disease, treatment of, 239, 
, 388, 393, 401, 419, 427, 439, 
436, 449, 448, 446, 498, 507, 755, 
890, 826. See alo Diıaawosis, 
Svoorstive Turnareorics. 

Dissociation of a Personality 
(Prince), 838. 

Divided selves, 835. See also 
Presson Atrrr. 

Divining rod, Brunton, Dr. 
Lander, 181; criminals traced 
with, 131, See also Dowmxa. 


Dogmatism, 302. 

Dormant impressions, 988. 

Dormon, a devil named, 171. 

Dorothy, 627. 

Dorr, George B., 708, 746. 
“Arma virumque cano,” 1777; 
classic, 774; Jack, 714; Minna, 
713; Oldfarm, 718; Piper-Myers 
sittings, 774; test questions, 776, 
778, “Veni, vidi, vici” 777. 


Doubts, 
dered by, 189, See also Drrricux- 
TES Evmence. 

Douglas, Miss J., 178, 183, 
184, 906. 

Dow, Alexander, sittings, 499, 
800, 504. 

Dow, Mrs. Alexander, 506, 

Dowsing, 93, 128, 124, 125, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 180, 188, 184, 135, 
187, 189, 140; Adams, 187; Bar- 
rett, Professor Sir Willlam I., 
on, 124, 130, 189, 134, 189; Bleton, 
199; blindfolded, 127; ca’ 
and, 137; ance and, 187 
criminals means of, 136; 
electricity and, 136; fatigue after, 
123, 194, 135; German society 
for the 8 of, 140; 
Hodgson, Dr. d, on, 195; 
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lightning and underground 
streams, 136; magnetism and, 
134, 186; Mullins, H. W., 197; 
Mullins, John, 125, 126, 198, 130, 
185; muscular action in, 

of, 129, 131, 18%, 188, 134, 180, 
140, 141; mena of, causes 
of the, 130, 131; Rossiter Ray- 
mond on, 194; sensation during, 
135; solar plexus and, 137; stag- 
nent water, 187; Tompkins, 180, 
135; towers, 133; twig violent in, 
134; withont twig or steel 
spring, 135; Wallace, Sir Alfred 

ussel, on, 186; Whitaker, H. 
W., on, 126, 183; will and, 136; 
Wood, Miss May, 198; Words- 
worth, Miss, 127; Young, J. F., 
187; sodmagnetism and, 138, 
140. See also Drvintxa, 

Dowsing for metals, 190; 
Brown, W. J., 180; Lawrence, 
134; Tompkins, 130. 

Dramatization, 599, 551, 555, 
397, 657, 748, 750-1, 895, 845. 
Seo IMPERSONATION. 

Dream, creations, 598; crea- 
tions of hypnotised subjects, 
710; experiences mistaken for 
actual happenings, 987; of dead 
hand, 903; railway, 914. See 
also five titles below. 

Dream life, 881; attractions 
of, 936; earth life a, 520; and 
heaven, 928; the real life, 996; 
time and space in, 889, 895, 

Dream state, 317, 831; of con- 
trols, 388; and future life, 9265; 
ignorance of, 906; mind-potentiel 
n 318; telepathy and the, 
s8 


Dreamers, 453. 

Dreaming, never experienced 
by some, 907; 5 psychic, life of, 
908; at will, 833. 

Dreams, of accidents, 914; 
acted, S31, 824; of architecture, 
885, 890, 901; art in, 898; auto- 
suggestion and, 895; Beaunis, 
Professor, on, 907; Beelzebub, 
898; Bergson, Henri, on, 909; of 
bric-à-brac, 888; Bruce, H. Ad- 
dington, 894, 900: Bucke, Dr., 
906; Carpenter, 907; causes of, 


895, 905; Coleridge, 894, 898; 
color in, 889, 891; constructive, 
901; control of, 318; creative, 
901; D, Mr, 917; of the 
dead, 900, 902, 915, 917; and 
desire, 905; drug visions and, 
806; Dupré, Giovanni, 898; Du- 
Prel, 894; duration of, 907; ef- 
fect of, far-reaching, p23, 924; 
— 896; Ellis, Havelock, 894, 
„ 898, ig $07, emotional 
complex, 905, explanations, 
forced, mn tats tigue, rafter con 
lost a in, 
Freud Sigmund, 904, 905; ae 
ius and, 893; Goethe solving 
* in, 898; Goodrich- 
reer, Miss, 90; Hammond, 907; 
Holde, 898; hypnosis and, 996; 
ignorance about, 891; induced 
telepathically, 910f.; inflow, cos- 
mic, 908, 909, 989; inspiration 
and, 897, 898; interpretation of, 
894; Jastrow, 907; Kelley, 809; 
Kruger, 898; La Fontaine, 998; 
lectures, writing in, 898; Les- 
sing, 907; life ch by, 924; 
907; „ 8983 
MacKenzie, Robert, 917; Mac- 
. — — ap 898; 22 
and, 475, 404, 
8 90, 06, 67S, 076, 676, 


681, 
891; morality in, 987; 
— tak 892, 898; new faculties 
in, 63; novels com in, 896; 
opinions — » 924; ordi- 
nary, eens n, 895; Palissy, 
Bernard, 898; physical well-being, 
85; powers, superior, in, = 
remonitory, a R, alsi 

— solved in, 
tic, 290, sos’ 5017 and ele 
; Rousseau, 892; science and, 
900; sleep, 


somnam 894; spl 
904, 910, 915, 917, 890, 922; 
obert Louis, 


self and, 926; superior powers 
in, 884; survival indicated in, 
914, 917, 990, 999; symbolical, 
905; Tartini, 808, 898; telepathic, 
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988, 909; telepathy and, 914; 
teloteropathic, 258; theatrical, 
890; tissue, tax on in, 319; 
transcendental consciousness and, 
807; veridical, 258, 988; visions 
and, 988, 906; Weygandt, 907; 
will and, 909; world of, 884; 
Wundt, 907; Voltaire, 898. See 
also APPARITIONS, Daxam, 
Dasamens, Dazaxıxo, Mxprom- 
suir, Steer, Vision, Vistoxs. 
Dualism, 7; monism and, 36. 
2 Edmund, 
* 177. 
DuMaur er, 833. 
Edmund, epparition of, 


Dunraven, Eari of, levitation, 


Mysticiem, 897; — 
po! — 309, 334. 
Durfee, A. B., dowsing and 
electricity, 136, 
Dutch in communications, 613. 


Earle, Mrs., T sone 
ren 

876; controls do harm to me 

diums, 91; Myers, F. W. H., 

might become, 639; Phinuit, Dr., 


Ir 584, 585, B89; spirits, 
Earwigs, arity of, 46. 
“Ectenic Foroe,” 111. 

Edison, 124. 


Edmonds, Judge, lan 
unknown, communications 
949; visions of, 882, 940. 


Edmonds, Miss Laura, lan- 
guage, communica- 
tions in, 249, 

531, 


Edmunds, Miss, 317, 
645. 


Education, telepsychic, 993. 
Eeden, Dr. F. van, 608, 645; 
collective memory, 995; crystal- 
g. 645; sbergen, 619; 
g at 833; dreams, 


608, 609; dreams, control of, 318; 
non-phenomena, honest, 646; 
nomena, dishonest, 646; 

jal Be 2 secondary pe 
; “Stick, talking down 
that,” a Thompson, Mrs. 
ee 605; Thompson, Nelly, 


Egger, dreams, 896. 
Bglinton, writing, 436. 
* transcendent, 307, 309, 
Eleanor (Sir O. J. Lodge's 
sister), 440. 
Bleanor (Sutton), 484, 480. 
Blestricity, with Foster, 150; 
in materialization, 603. See also 
— Terexinesu, Zoomac- 


Allet, George, 559, 568, 573; 

22 58%; Imperator band 

roi communicators, leader 

of, 57 incredulity of, 577; 
George Henry, 577. 
Elisa, — 473, 521, 589. 


Ellis, 
898; dreams and visions, 906; 
The World of Dreams, 894, 900. 
Elongations, 310, 603. 
Elsie, 606. 


Emotions, tissue and, 
35; evolution of erg dro 

Eniä, 593. 

Environment, Influence of, 6; 
response to, 38. Sea also 
CRHaxAcrxn. 

Epiphenomenaliam, animism 
and, 34. 


Brio, EN i G. 2, 

Ernest, 7 

Ether, n and lumini fer- 
ous, 337. 
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3 aspects of evolution, 
ten origin of, 47; self- 


preservation the bes g of, 
47; and the usual thing, 47. Ses 
also Aron, HARACTER, 
Ernicat, MoraLrrTT. 

Evangel, 854. 

Evidence, best not publish- 


able, 516, 923; cumulative, 251; 
of immortality might be * 
ous, 932; — 

See also Conruston, Comrris- 
TION, Cumutative, Dirricurties, 
Evinenrrat, Faun, 
Toxomance, Ixaumx, 


ITTERS, 4 

Evidential, 519, 691; tests, 
877. See alto Evmence. 

Evil, in spirit world, 549, 
Bea aleo Craracrer. 

Evil spirits, relics of dead 
superstitions, 171, 186, 346, 357, 
527, 536, 542, 546, 939. 

Evolution, of the body, 18f.; 
eg eae 5 of the * 

ns, ; ethical aspects of, 
67; and belief in immortality, 
843; of intelligence, 934; and 
materialism, 75; and morality, 
934; post-material, 943; of new 
senses, 944; of new sensibilities, 
948; of sight still in — de) 60; 
of the soul, 29f.; su 
943; of thought, 43; of the uni- 
verse, 50f. 

Evolution of Animal Intelli- 
gence (Holmes), 14. 

Experience, terrestrial, three 
planes of, 86. 

Explorers, word from, 947. 

Exposition, propaganda ver- 
sus, 373. 

Expression, idea and, 397. 

Extremes, reaction from, 74. 
we of the Englena Viridis, 


Eyes, evolution of, 28; varle- 
ties of, Dr. Edward A. Ayers on, 
24. See Storr. 

F., Dr. C. W., 404, 614. 


* Mr., 


Fan, moved abou pig 08. 
about 1 

Fanny, 447. = 

i 3 gravity counteracted, 
Fatigue, dowsing causes, 193, 

134, 135; heteromatic writing 

and, SH, 6743 physical phenom- 

— ena and, 96, ‘110, 116, 188. 1%, 


Fear, beginnings of, 46. 

Fechner, subliminal, 224, 892; 
trance 1 death, 896. 

Feet, control leaving bod} 4 by 
the, 423; sound of rece — 

Fielding, Hon. 

Finch Hatton, Hon. Harold, 
dowsing, 126. 

Finch Hatton, Hon. M. E. G., 


dowsin 3 
lost articles, 290, 


Find 
972, 278. 

Finny, Dr., 401, 409. 

Fire-handling, Bernadette, 208; 
conjurers and, 908; Home, D. D., 
203, 204, 206, 208; Moses, W. 
Stainton, 908; Podmore, Frank, 
on, 203. Ses also Hypwoats. 

Fire-walking, 908, 903, 205, 
See also Hrrwosm, 

“ Fishing,” 488, 523. 

oste a John, Cosmic Philos- 

of Pe 43; ostracized on account 


+ 74; sleeping power of, 
8 Edward, 941. 
Flowers, apport of, 603; souls 

of, 484. 


Foros, 
ance-mode of, 160, "168; aa 
mode of, 161; telekinetic, 164. 
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Foreboding, case of, 991. 


See aleo Paorzecy. 


Foster, Charles H., 291; Abi- 
ah A——, 365; answers to ques- 
on folded slips, 174; 
baskets fiying around room, 117, 
160; clairvoyance, 989; Claude 
(Holt), 922 ; concentration of 
sitter desired by, 9289; dance, 
12 2 184; Corcorane, Alexander 
326; afraid of darkness, 150, 
184; death announced by, 265; 
de Hass, grandptre, 228; de- 
scription of a spirit, 284; 
fatigue after phenomena, 116, 
184; fawn, white, 353; income of, 
ped dani ig unknown, communi- 
cations 241; letters on back 
of haid 261; levitation, 202; 
lights, 150; living person, appari- 
tion of, 254; was Margrave in 
Bulwer’s Strange Story, 112; 
McClure, Alexander, told son 
not drowned, 955; 94 
sation, 156; names told by, $93, 
893, $25; names written in blood, 
$11, 943; oyster-shell and pearl, 
994; pain experienced by, 364; 
property, communication about, 
; prophecy of suicide, 974; 
sealed envelopes, etc, 989; raps 
on the street, 145; Resodeda, 365; 


sions, psychic, 253, 253; Wilson, 
Oregon, 8 séance with, 115; writ- 


heteromatic, 323. 
‘ox, Miss Kate, heteromatic 
writing, message by raps, and 


conversation at same time, 186; 
2 through matter, 153; raps, 
Fox Sisters, “Exposures” of 
frauds, 144. 
Franois, Saint, of Assisi, 710. 


Frank, 389, 393. 

Frank, Cousin. See Juror 
Srrrmmas, 

Frank, Uncle See Juror 


Srrrmras. 


Franklin, Benjamin, 858; 
control by, $39; Moses, . 
Stainton, 4 


Fraud, accusation of, 459; 
hypothesis of, 194, $27, 292, 371, 
411, 550, 700, 866; telepathy and, 
837. See also Evinexcs. 

Fred, 504. 

French. 8. Pxuuorcrr and 


Pirre. 
Freud, Sigmund, buried com- 
lex,” 904; dreams and desire, 
dreams all symbolical, 908; 
Interpretation of Dreams, 831, 
894; 3 on generalizations 
of dreams, 905 


. Cyrus dowsing and 


ee, Professor, 100. 
Fusedale, matter passing 
matter, 184. 

Future Life, belief In, effects 
of, 69; certainty concerning the, 
948; a continuation of present 
dream life, 554; informa’ re- 
garding the, 936; 

‘or a, 6; LA arr 


G., Uncle, 495. 

g- Mr., 813. 

Ganglia, sympathetic, 20, 433. 
Bes Sorar Prexus 

Garfield, President, death of 
announced Moses, 356. 

Garratt, rs, W. Stalnton 
Moses, 191. 


Gaule, Margaret, 787. 

Gene, Uncle, 797. 

Genius, 237, 308; constituency 
of, 77; and dreaming, 893; im- 
mortal life, belief in, 73; per- 
sonal belief in, 75; pro- 
genitors, fervors 2 78. 

George, Cousin, 803. 

German, through medium, 233, 

Ghosts, present ideas of, 948 
See also Semrre. 
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Gladstone, Hon. W. E., 100; 
subliminal consciousness, 310. 

Gobineau, Renaissance, 555. 

God, 21, 45, 67, 307, 884, 583, 
869, 897; Moses, W. Stainton, 
348; spirits believe in, 631, 
697, 815; and time, 897. See 
also Cosmic Sov. 

Goethe, 453; dreams, 898. 

Goldney, Sir Gabriel, dowsing 
for metals, 130. 

Goodall, Edward A., voice tells 
of death, 270. 

Pr pes i 9 mo se | 

-gazing, 900; dream o 

faa. friend, ae 104 

Goodwin, 22 

Gordon, "Miss, 697 

Grace, 504. 

Grammar, bad, in commnunica- 
tions, 403, 480, 488, . 444, 


Casford Hall, 633; 
681; Grove, Rupert, 631; Hals- 
ford Hall, 683; Marble, Joseph, 
629; Sandford, Mrs, ey 629. 
Grover, Rich's dog, 424. 
Pe eee Colonel, fire-walking, 


a palace, the term, 549, 544, 

Guppy, Mrs., 106. 

Gurney, Edmund, 99, 372, 385, 
431, 454, 536, 646, 654, 663, 916; 
apparition of, 669; communica- 
tions from, 431, 689; control, 
741; control, William James on, 
457; D, Mr., 016; death of, 670; 
dreams, spirits and, 916; earth- 
bound spirits, 664; Forbes, Tal- 
bot, 766; frosted glass simile, 
665; notic suggestion, 215; 
medi ip, 485; Myers should 
not be asked to communicate, 


639, 664; Myers impressed with 


thought of death of 670; Myers 
belongs to a higher 247 than 


4936; thought-reading, 
ught transference, 247. 


v 30 ena. apparition of J. 


** 4 and Mrs. L. E. sitting 


of, 48 


H —, Fred, 557. 
H 389. 
H—, Mis W., 389. 
Hackett, 386. 
205. 
brush broken telekineti- 
cally, 104. 

“Hall” (friend of George 


on dreams, 907. 
Hand, dream of dead, 908. 
Hand of medium, action of, 

during communication, 745, 758, 

754, 798; action of, preliminary 

to writing, 461; is “head” of 

control, 590; 0; straggle for, 508; 

trembling, 460. 

Handkerchief moved teleki- 

netically and knot tied in It, 108. 
Happiness, by-product of 

duty, 5; in spirit world, 511, 590, 

594, 804, 807, 828, 925; Nature’s 

os eae scheme of, 943; sanity 

pursuit of, 4. 
Harris, 789. 
Harris, Thomas L., 281. 
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D. W. T., 100. 
Mrs. Holmes), 498; 
Junot ttings), 788; (Dr. 
f), 449, 453; (Mrs. Thaw), 


Haunting spirits, 852. 


Havelock, Sir Henry, 831. 
Hawaii, 480. 
Hazard 


um, 
Healing of the Nations (Lin- 
ton), 231. 

Hearing, evolution of, 25, 68, 
64; located in hand, 548. 

Heat, resistance to, 107, 909. 

Heaven, de Meissner, Mme. * 
R., 262; dream life and, . 1 
still human in, 940; of sa 
longings, 939; with no nonsense 


937; an unva Py, 655. 
Heavens, pon Be” 7 1 of the 


7. 
Heffern, Miss Elen, 
Dei, 607; sitting of, 504, F an 

Helen, 389. See also Juror 
Srrrios. 


Herman, prestidigitator, 980. 
Hertzian waves and gravity, 


198. 

Heteromatiam (—Manlfesta- 
tons of one ality ostensi- 
—4 at the Inspiration of an- 

T), 961, 889, 340; automatism 
and, 339, 3S6. See also Avroma- 
Ant, Posszeston, Warrixe. 

Hettie, 600. 


Heywood, Charles, 489; coon 
pe 492; cradle, 493; . 2 
491; Point of Pines, 493; 


490, 
Heywood, Dorothy, 490. 
Hocken, Dr. T. M., fire-walk- 

ing, 205. 

. — Dr. Richard, 99, 111, 
800, 878, 463, 493, 685; Alice, 
736; amyl, nitrate of, 788; 
Annie, 557; “Arma virumque 
cano,” 777; “ Automatically, ut- 
terances come out,” 721; Ban- 
croft, Miss Margaret, communi- 
cations to, 715; Bancroft, Miss 
Margaret, lines to, 696, 697; 
Bergman, Miss M., 730, 139; 
Blavatsky, Mme., 686; “ Bousser, 
Aleck,” 521, 695; breath, losing, 
durin ‘communication, 694, 696, 
128; n ped N of, 198; 

Y, ; character of, 
buying B 687; Child, Professor 

F. J., 733; children, communica- 

— from, * choked when 

to communicate, 694; no 

clothing in spirit world, 7271 

communication, first, 689; com- 

munication, frequent, bad for 
spirits, 729; communications, 

711; communicators, bewilder- 

ment of, 217; conclusions of, 

518; confusion of communica- 

tors, 519, 590, 521, 529, 523, 524 

control varies with mediums, 

141; conversion of, 462, 595, 864; 

Cousin Fred, 409, 557, 692, 800, 

801; cross given to Miss Ban- 

croft, 717; cross correspondence, 

162, 769; D., Mr., 592; D., Miss, 

lines to, 695; D—, Annie, 460 

death of, 685, 689; developments, 

difficulties of 


g 
Mme, 531, 522; England, did not 
know he was communicating in, 
743; Enid, 598; Eric, 593; F., 
Mr., 592; Fred, Cousin, 400, 
557, 592, 800, 801; Gaule, Mar- 
727; God, 697; H—, 
557; happiness greater in 
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earth life, 465; “Hart, Jobn,” 
456, 467, 517, 528, 525, 591, 592; 
Hindustani poem, 744; Holland, 
Mrs, communications through, 
738; houses in spirit world, 727; 
Huldah, 595, 702; = Fred, 
557, 592, 800, 801; — Dr. 
James H., 714, 796; Imperator, 
belief in, 687; Jack, 714; James, 
Professor William, on, 933, 
Hodgson control calls him 
“blind,” 729, tions of, 731; 
Jessie, 704; Latin in communica- 
tions, 770; Leigh, 593; likeness 
to Foster, Moses, and Pelham, 
638, 539; Lyman, communications 
to, 697; M., Miss, 516; M., Mrs. 
616, 781, 782: MacDonough mes- 
sages, 525; Margaret, 694, 697; 
— — Aunt, 557; Mar, 
731; Marte, 524; medium in spirit 
world, 726; memory of, after 
death, 729; Minna, 718; “ Mitch- 
ell, Mrs.,“ 523; mongrel, yellow, 
800; Moses, W. Stainton, | 83 
to, 538; Münsterberg, Professor 
Hugo, 139; Myers, F. W. H., 
736; Myers letters, 593; names 
correctly given, 523; names, dif- 
ficulty in getting, 523, 693, 714; 
wrong 735; Nantasket beach, 
719; Newbold, Professor W. R., 
717, message to, 744, sittings 
of, 719; nigger-talk, 701; obses- 
sion, 527; Osborne, Miss E. V., 
694; Osborne, Miss Gertrude, 
594; Paul, Saint, 770; Pelham, 
cor 464, 695, likeness to, 538; 
pencil, 693, 694; ty, sec- 
ondary, 519; Phinuit, Dr., mis- 
takes of, 593; Piddington, J. G., 
on, 687; Piper, Mrs., communica- 
tions through, in England, 742, 
not recognized by, 535; Piper re- 
rt, first, 400; second, 460; Pope, 
iss Theodate, communications 
to, 693, 694, 696, 730; power or 


ene in communicating, 917; 
paol „case of, 529; Prudens, 
26; Putnam, Miss Irene, sit- 


tings of, 781, 732; Q., Miss, 592, 
594, 704, 741; Rector, 728; Rec- 
tor controls for, 689, 747; 
Ring, 697; Robbins, Mias, 733; 


Schiller, Dr., 792; Sidgwick, Pro- 
fessor Henry, 396, 732; sitters, re- 
pellent, 520; sitters, sympathetic, 
520, 596; first sitting, 409; 
sitting with Mrs. Piper and 
Henry Holt, 389; Smith, Mr., 
524; S. P. R. in spirit world, 
Soule, Mrs., 


cide, 
case of, 729; Tavern club, 728; 
telekinetic a, 718; tel- 
epathic hypothesis, 593, 524, 525, 
526; test questions, 697; Thomp- 
son, Mrs. d, 604; Thomp- 
son, I. C., refers to, 755; tired 
during communication, 696, 720; 
utterances “come out automati- 
cally,” 721; “Veni, vidi, vici,“ 
656, 777; Verrall, Mrs. 731; 
Warner, Miss, 514, 524; Wilde 
letters, 593; Witness box,” 695, 
696, 720, 744; writing, 731; writ- 
ing, heteromatic, 460; writing, 
— action of hand in, 
Hodgson, Rebecca, 409. 
Holde, La Phantasie, 898. 
Holland, Mrs., 329, 372, 374, 
637, 647; apparition of Edmund 
Gurney, 669; clairaudience, 787; 
——— 654; controls’ ad- 
ice to, 655; cross co 
ence, 768; Gurney, fs nes 
663; 2 Edmund, appari- 
tion of, 3 Gurney, Edmund, 
control, 741; headaches, 663; 
Hodgson communications, 738; 
741; Human Personality, 650; 
Letters from spirits, 649; mediam- 
ship, beginning of, 861; Myers, F. 
W. H., 663, control, 687, 650; 
pains in head, 649, 650; phan- 
tasms, projected, 665; Sidgwick, 
Professor Henry, 663; telepathy 
with Mrs. Verrall, 650; writing, 
heteromatic, 647, 651, made her 
faint or sleepy, 737. 
Holmes, Mrs, 497; Harry, 
Holmes, Professor S. J., Foolw- 
tion of Animal Intelligence, 14; 
amcebe, movements of, 14, 295; 
intelligence, development of, 39; 
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fer psychic endowments of 


Holt, Albert, 386. 

Holt, Henry, avoids mediums, 
305; dreams, 885f., 920f.; proph- 
ecy concerning, 273; with Foster, 
f.; with P——, 94f.; with 
Mrs. Piper, 882. 

Holt, Dr. L. Emmett, 100. 

Home, Daniel D., 105, 106, 
3 
messages in mus s, ; 
fatigue after phenomena, 110; 
fre-handling, „ 204, 206; In- 
cidente of my Life, 106; lath, 
movement of, 176; levitation, 
201; materialization, 158; pass- 
ing matter through matter, 154; 
musical messages, 178; pencil 
moved, 176; raps, 143, 183; raps 
in Morse code, 176; St. Peters- 
burg test, 110; ae o the 
Medium,” 106; writing, pend- 


Dr. Phinuit, 


Honeywood, Mrs., W. Stain- 
ton Moses, 191. 

Honolulu, boy from, 478. 

Hosmer, Miss Harriet, appari- 
tion at time of death, 967; Let- 
ters and Memories, 266; premoni- 
aoa, 973; telopsis, cases of, 372, 


Houses in spirit world, 567, 
737. 


Howard, Evelyn, 515. 

Howard, James, 466, 479, 476, 
513, 525. 

Howard, Katharine, 466, 479. 

Howard, Mrs. (Mary), 466, 
472, 476, 518, 515, 595. 

Howard, William, 281. 

Howell, Alfred, dog “ Whisk- 
ers,” 509, 

Huggins, Mr., telekinesis, 109. 

Huldah, 595, 703. 

Hwman lca and ites 
Survival of Bodily Death 
(Myers), 118. 

unter, Mr., dream of death 
of, 914. 

Hutton, Dr. C., divining rod, 

1%, 129. 


Ph esi 76; eplphenomenalism, 


Hyde, Fred, 557, 599, 800, 801. 

Hylosoism, atomistic, 80. 

Hyperesthesia, 131, 465. 

Hypnosis, cosmic inflow and, 
30S; dreaming and, #86; and 
multiple personality, 887; telep- 
athy and, 378. See also AUTO- 
KINESIS, CATALEPSY, CLAIRAUDI- 
ewcs, Ciamvorance, Concex- 
TRATES CONCENTRATION, Farra 
Cunz, Hrrroric, HyrĒNorem, 
Hrrxortzrn, SonxANRULIc, Som- 
NAMBULISM, SricMata, Svoors- 
ToN, TxizpatHy, THovont 
Reapino, Trance, Trances, 

Hypnotio suggestion, 212; 
blisters through, 913; cross 
formed by, 14. 

Hypnotic, telepathy, 281; vi- 
sions, #84. 

Hypnotism, collective, 909; by 
dlscarnate nalities, 867; ex- 
hibition of, 279; mediumistic 


Myers, F. W. H., on, 882; tele- 
paretit and, 400; telopsis and, 


Hypnotized subjects, dream 
creations of, 710. 

Hypotheses, straining, 919; 
unsatisfactory, knowledge in- 
ereased by, 409. 

Hyslop, Dr. James H., 708, 
711; conservative, spirits trying 
to make more, 796; dowsing, 
140; Henrietta, 600; Hettie, 600; 
Hyslop, Robert, Senior, 699, 600; 
Imperator, 600; individuality of 
communicators, 599; McClellan, 
Robert, 600; em George, 
599, 600; Piper, Mrs., report on, 
597, 726; mother, 601. 
— bert, Senior, 399, 


Hysteria, 905. 
Ida, 504. 

Idea, The, $91; expression and, 
897; expressions of an: physical 
and psychical, 396; Plato on, 393; 
and reality, 487, 579, 883, 884, 
026; real being, 324. 
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Idealism and realism, 458f., 
883. See also Ines, REALISM, 


ITY. 

Ideas, fiosting about the uni- 
verse, 376. 

Identity, evidence for, Myers, F. 
W. H., on, 345; proving, 999, 490, 
491, 513, 515, 19; sense of, lost 
for a timg at death, 484. See also 
ASSOCIATION, Cxnrems or, Eu- 
DENCE, ĪNDIVIDUALTY, Prasonat- 
TTT. 


Ignorance, skepticism and, 
964, See also Evmence, 
Ike, 445. 


Illness, symptoms of, mani- 
feated by communicators, 416, 
4, 476, 479, 497, 694, 696, 787, 
850, 851. 


1 philosophy and, 
89; sclence and, 80. 
2 deginnings of, 


Immortality, belief in, 941; 
character and, 945; confidence 
in, 932; desirability of, 941; 
emotional life and, 78; genius 
and, 7%; hopes of, 946; reason 
and, 945, 946, 947. See Srmrr 
Wonko, Svavivan. 

Imperator, 185, 345, 351, 358, 
860, 379, 527, 555, 600, 876, 
948; author’s opinion on, 578, 
586, 595; communications free 
from thoughts of other com- 
municators, 528; communications 
chiefly trash, 553; Figure of 
Cross, 189, 346, 347, 359, 350, 596, 
600, 677, 754, 759; Eliot, George, 
ETT, 1 God, in a with, 
583; group. See un separate 
heading; “His Holiness,” 538, 
583; I. S. D., 596; inconsistencies 
regarding, 587; lights, 186; mar- 
tyr on earth, 593; materialization 
of, 159; Moses, W. Stainton, 
185, 342, 545; name not to 
be mentioned, 545; names as- 
signed to, 543, 645, 579; a priest, 
793; p of, 583; 
benefits rs. Piper, 746; re- 
turn of, 597; Schliville, Dr., 584; 
Servus Del, 346, 347, 359, 596; 
test value, 701. 


Imperator group, 360, 302, 
788, 784; Professor William 


James on, 528, 707; and love af- 
faire, 704; Moses, W. Stainton, 
gives wrong names for, 543, 545, 
579; Newbold, Professor W. R, 
on, 781. 

W in the universe, 


Impersonation, 824, 833, 834, 
853; Mrs. Piper’s beyond mortal 
capacity, 661. 8% Deamarima- 
TION, VERIAIMILITUDE. 

Imprisoned spirits, mortals 
are, 581, 598, 665, 768. 

: 3 of my Life (Home), 


of, 303, 392, 846; writing hetero- 


Inflow, cosmic, 303, 907, $29, 
409, 418, 450, 551, 658, 784, 848, 
848, 897, 908, 909, 925; and 
dreams, 908, 909, 999; without a 
human body, $98; hypnosis and, 
303; and „ 693; 
athy and, 303; thought and f 
ing, 945. See aleo Cosmic, y~ 
Pressions, INFORMATION, Iwapi- 
IwarmationaL, Iwror- 


spirits, 482, 433, 448, 
491, 498, 788, 791. See aleo 
ARTICLES. 


Information, abnormal sources 
of, 995. See also Cosmic II. 

Inquiry, secret, charge of, 411. 
See also Evmencs, 

Inspiration, 308, 317, 825, 
S309; and dreams, 897; Sweden- 
borg claimed, 339; voga het- 
ous 649. See also 


— speaking, Col- 
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ville, W. J., 235; Moses, W. 
Stainton, 191; Mrs. Richmond, 
933. See also Cosmic Inriow. 


. primary roots of, 


Intellect and the 
98. See also INTELIJOENCE. 


termedierics, 
perts and lay readers, 395. 


Interpretation of Dreams 
(Freud), 831, 894. 
Intuition, 453; Bergson, 


Henri, on, 454. See also Cosmic 
Iuriow. 
Intuitive type of mind, 453. 
See also Cosmic Ixrtow. 
Irving, Hugh Sse Joxor 
Srrrmos, 


Jacks, Professor L. P., 100. 

James, Henry, Junior, 708, 
740. 

James, Miss Margaret M., 739, 

James, Robertson, 411. 

James, Professor William, 99, 
400, 463, 481, 641, 72; Alice, 467; 
association, centers of, 297, 470, 
690; aunt of, communicates, 457; 
bank-book located, 458; Blind,“ 
729; Brown, Thomas, 729; Child, 
Professor F. J., 733; Clarke, J. 
T., sitting of, 451; communica- 
tions from, 934; consciousness, 
evolution and, 30; consciousness, 
stream of, 928; control, 455; 
control-cunning, 698, 699; cos- 
mic reservoir, 297, 458, 470, 690, 
735; cumulative effect of inci- 
dents, 700; débris, mediums and, 
035; dream creations, 528; dream 
creations. of hypnotized subjects, 
710; dream creations and me- 


Gurney control, 457; Hodgson, 
Dis 933; Hodgson control, 689; 
pnotism, 85 1 band, 
re 707; preposterous, 
135; A Remains, 457; 
logic of presumption, 709; Mar- 
garet, 732; memories, sitters’, tap- 
ping, — Myers, F. W. H., 933; 
rere 735; Pelham, George, 
; “ Personal centers of asso- 
ciation,” 297, 470, 690; persona- 
tion, subliminal powers of, 691; 
Phinuit, Dr., 455, 456, 457, 467; 
A sag Mrs., trance memory of, 
Piper, M Mrs., trance phe- 
nomena of, 455 2 ion, 736; 
presumption, logic of, 709; P. 
chology, 30; Rector, 798; ber 


in proceedings S. P. R., 374; 
reservoir of potential knowledge, 
458; Ring, Dr. H g, 700; 
sister-in-law, 731; subliminal 

rs of 1? Reem eis 691; te- 

athy, wo 3 985; thought 
transference, 458 trance vocab- 


ularies, 701; Varieties of Relt- 
fe E erience, 86; writing, 
eromatic, 339. 
James, Mrs. William, 412, 696, 
726, 731. 
James, William, Jr., 696, 
Jastrow on dreams, 907. 
Jencken, Mrs. Kate Fox, Ex- 
— . Vaughan, dowal 
5, an owsing, 
196, 128. 
Jerry, Uncle, 484, 438, 439, 
440, 441. 


Johann, 677. 

John, Uncle, 440. 

Johnson, Miss Alice, 454, 609, 
647; cross correspondence, 768; 
Holland, Mrs., 667, 737; * 
control, 667; secrete 

Panal re- 


Sid ick, 623; su 
—— 668; subliminal 
self, 656, 661; subliminal deceiv- 


ing the supraliminal, 651; 
Thom Mrs. Edmond, 605; 
Verrall, Mrs., 667. 


Johnson, Frank, 838. 
Johnson, Dr. Rossiter, 1 
tion of team and wagon, 27 
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Johnson, Dr. W. G., on W. 
Stainton Moses, 120. 

Johnstone, Rev., 915. 

Jolre, Dr, 899. 

Judgment, suspended, 734; 
temperament and, $91, See also 
Evingerce. 

Jumba, 856. 

Junot, John, 813. 

Junot sittings, 785-829; pre- 
liminary allusions to, 374, 734; 
Alfred, 789; Alice, 807; Alice, 
Aunt, 808, 807, 814, 817, 818, 826; 
Allie, 797; Bedelia, 825; Bennie, 
785 et 20.7 Bert, 825; Billie, 
803; Boardman, Carl, 809; C——, 
809; Charlie, 809; Clarke, F. H., 
807; D——, Charlie, 810; Dan, 
810; diagnosis, 890, 826; Edith, 
820; Ernest, 797; foot, Roble’s, 
621; Frank, Cousin, 823, 824, 
827; Frank, Uncle, 808, 806, 814, 
819, 821; G——, Mr., 813; Gene, 
Uncle, 797; George, Cousin, 803; 
God, 806; Grandma Junot, 804, 
815, 817, 823; Grandpa Junot, 
805, 806, 808, 890; Harris, 780; 
Harry, 788; Hat, 816; Helen, 
794, Lol, 803, 809, 810, 812, 815, 
817, 819, 820, 824, 826; Helen, 
Aunt, 794; horse, 790, 891. See 
alo Krlonmxz, Poxr. Hyde, 
Fred, 800, 801; Imperator, 793; 
Irving, Hugh, 786, 807, 823, 824; 
John, 813; Klondike, 811, 819, 
825; Laura, 789; law, studying, 
625; Lawrence, L., 813; light 

wing dim, 826; “ Light, Roble 
Fas.” 827; Marion, Cousin, 814; 
Mary, 814; Miriam, 827; mon- 
yellow, 800; name, Bennie 
cannot write his, 790; Pelham, 
George, 790, 795, 797, 801, 805, 
818, 818; photographs, 809; 
plano, 795; pony, 794, 813. See 
also =Ktonpixe; prayer, phi- 
losophy of, 815; praying, 819, 
827 pro 823; pump, 821; 
Rector, 787 818, 824; rsal, 
823; Roble, 791, 794, 799, 803, 
804, 810, 812, 815, 816, 817, 818, 
820, 831, 823, 894, 826, 827. 
Rounder, 786, 807, 810, 812, 816; 
Sam, 609; Sammy, 799; tela- 


kousis, 795; Thomas, Uncle, 797; 
Tommy, 812; Vine, 811; Walter, 
813; Waterman, Edith, 890; 
a, John, 786, 810; worry, 


Tant, 453; Dreams of a Ghost- 
seer, 229. 

Eate, Aunt, 411. 

Katharine, 466, 467. 

Katherine (Sutton), 483, 486; 
apparition of, 484. 

g, John, 346. 

Kinsolving, Rev., 
dream, 290. 

Kirke, Mra, 248. 

Elondike, 811, 819, 823. 

Enockings, telekinetic, 104 


Seo Raps. 
Knowledge, conjecture and, 


88; definition of, 9, 81; 
doxes and, 299; poetry and. 80; 
sea of, 266, 276; uncorrelated, 
81. See also Cosmic Sour. 


prophetic 


suggestion, 212, 

Kruger, on dreams, 898. 

L., Aunt, 495. 

L., Miss E. C., 429. 

I., Lawrence, 813. 

, b, 511. 

Laddie, 510. 

La Fontaine, dreams, 898. 
8 control, Miss A. M. R's, 

Lang, Andrew, 390; fire-walk- 


1 0 
ley, Professor, 100. 


Language, of communications, 
451, 556; communicator’s, affected 
by mediums, 403, 430, 438; for- 
gotten by control, 656; unknown, 
— 4 — in, $33, 241, 949, 
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404, 414, 420, 548, 619, 613. See 
also Tonovues. 

Lateau, Louise, 211. 

Lath taps out message, 176. 

Latin, in communications, 548, 
673, 678, 679, 770, 783; some of 
it preposterous, 735; Verrall, 
Mrs., heteromatic writing in, 673. 

Laura, 789. 

Law and beneficence, 70; uni- 
verse governed by, 70. 

Lawrenoe, dowsing, 134. 

Lawrenoe, L., 813. 

Leaf, Dr. R. M., 454; Hang, 
449, 459; nn “readin 448; 
Phinult, Dr., 448, 451; sub minal 
self, 449; telepathy, universal, 
995; telopsis, case of, 451; 
thought transference, 449, 455. 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, 451, 

Leaf, Dr. Walter, 496, 451, 

Leaf, Mrs. Walter, 428. 

Le Baron case, 854. 

Leigh, 593. 

Lessing on the search for 
truth, 74. 

Lethe incident, 774. 

Letters and Memories (Hos- 
mer), 266, 

Letters, address furnished by 
control, 408; sealed as posthu- 
mous tests, 871, 411, 641, 667, 
733; written through Mrs. Hol- 
land, 649. 

Levander, F. W., letter about 
W. Stainton Moses, 120. 

Levillain, Dr., hypnotic sug- 
gestion, 212, 

Levitation, 197, 198; Crookes, 
Sir William, 200; Foster, Charles 
H., 202; Home, D. D, 201; 
Moses, W. Stainton, 199. See 
also Avroxinesis. 

Lewes, George Henry, 577. 
nm Dr., zsodmagnetism, 

Life, character developed by, 
945; Nag a nightmare, ant 
Myers, F . W. H., on, 296; pur- 

of, 948, 949; universal, 301. 

Bes also Dran, Dears, FUTURE 

Lirz, Svuavivat, Vomation, Vi- 
ERATIONS. 

Light, 916, 394, 488, 755, 827; 


errs e from 
— rin body is,” 588; 
column of, 188, 191; growing 
dim, 559, 374, 826; effect of on 
phenomena, 22, 116, 171; around 
medium’s head, 189; passing 
through the, 790; Psycho inetic, 
216; spirits all, 541; talking to 
the, 568; wasting, 537. See also 
Liouts, Mupromsznr. 

lightning and underground 
streams, 136. 

ate on * Hidden Way 
(Sutton), 488. 

Lights, 149, 180-159, 716, 
717, 854; Alexander, Professor, 
159; Crookes, Sir William, 151; 
duration of, 151, 189; Foster, 
Charles H., 150; “ Intelligent,” 
188; Moses, W. Stainton. 150, 
188; objective and subjective, 
190; wi t radiance or illumi- 
nation, 190; raps ee tae G 
150, 153; 152; signal, 
188; Speer, Dr. tanhope, 163, 
188; Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
149; Thomson, Dr., 151; best dur- 
ing deep trance, 151, 152. See 
also Licur, Srarxs, Varor. 

Likeness and difference basis 
of mental eratan, 41; physical 
and mental, 538. 

Lindsay, Lord, levitation, 201. 

Line, Elsie, 610. 

Linton, Charles, Healing of 
the Nations, 231. 

8 Remains (James), 

7 


Living, Foster's visions of, 
254; Mrs. Piper's, 255, 876. See 
DucsareL. 

Locating, bank-book, 458; 
bodies: of drowned boys, 990. 

Lochman, Professor, divining 
rod, 126. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver J., 100, 391, 
453, 389, 640-646, 769, 864; 
consciousness and brain, 247; 
cosmic mind, 395; family con- 
trols, 441; five-pound note, 760; 
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Hodgson communications, 749, 
748; hostile attitude absurd, 745; 
information, abnormal sources 
of, 295; Marble, Joseph, control, 
632; Olly, 441; Phinuft, Dr., 426, 
760; Piper, Mrs. sitting with, 
428-448; possession, 863; Rec- 


746; sitters, superfluous, 
spirit world, conditions in, 759; 
spiritistie hypothesis, 760; telep- 
athy, 639, ; Thompson, Mrs. 
Edmond, 605, 6299; Thom 
Isaac C., communications from, 
749; thought transference, 247, 
949, 455; watch, Uncle Jerry's, 
439, 441, 442. 

Lodge, Lady, 480, 640; Clara, 
444; Isabella, 444; Irie, Aunt, 
445; prescription for, 443; Wil- 
am, 445. 

Lodge, V., 430. 

Lombroso, After Death— 
What?, 26, 898; apparition breath- 
ing, 694; Dupré, Giovanni, 898; 
transposition of the senses, 96. 

London Spiritualist Allianos, 
W. Stainton Moses, 119. 

Longfellow, 402. 

Lost Articles, finding, 880, 973, 


Love between spirit and mor- 
tal, 633, 635. 


Lyell, 73, 76. 
spirits. See Evm 


IRITS. 
Lyman, Mrs., 697, 708. 
X., Dr. A. T., 567, 
X., Mr. F. A., 534. 
X., Mr. F. H., 567. 
X., Miss, 516. 
X., Mrs., 731, 739. 
McClellan, Robert, 600. 
McClure, Alexander, 933. 
Mabel, 383. 
Mabille, Dr., hypnotic sugges- 
tion, 212. 
Macalister, Professor, accusa- 


tion against Mrs. Piper, 452; sit- 


ting of, unsatisfactory, 454, 


MacDonough messages, 525. 
Mackenzie, Robert, 916. 


Mansini, Signora Maria, 900. 
Marble, Joseph, 629, 682; con- 
trol, 639; Elliott, Alice, 681; 
Grove, Mrs., love for, 631, 633, 
634; Martin, 633; photograph of, 
identified, 635, 636; prayer rd 
— spirits, 634; unbelief of, 


Marteville, Mme. receipt lo- 
cated by Swedenborg, 230. 

Mary, 814. 

Material things, the luxury of, 


71, 

Materialistic evolution, 75. 

Materialization, 155-160, 603, 
628; Bartlett, George C., 156; 
Cox, Sergeant, 159; Crookes, 
Sir William, 157; Crookes, Lady, 
158; of a hand, 157, 158; 
B. B. on accordion, 159; Home, 

. D., 158; Moses, W. Stainton, 
158, 191; Myers, F. W. H., 158; 
seml-transparent, 159; Speer, Dr. 
Stanhope, 158, 159; Speer, Mrs. 
Stanhope, 159; telekinesis and, 
156; without cabinets, 160; and 
lights, 188; temperature of, 158. 
See alio Arranirions. 


* 
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Matter, passing through mat- 
ter, 153, 154, 171, 191; and, 
160. 

Maury’s dream, 895. 

Medium, body of, relation of 
controls to, 544, 588, 639; com- 
munications influenced by, 191, 
477, 556, 678; definition of, 103, 
997; hands of, cold, 454; head 
of, pains in, 649, 650; a “ light,” 
746; a “machine,” 746; a “im 
net,” 4568; 0 ion of, af- 
fects results, 191, 369; pulse of, 
454; spirit of, “going out,” 441, 
$71; suffering during control, 
476, 479, 407; telekinetic phe- 
nomena injure the, 582. 

Mediumistic phenomena, 396; 
trances and hypnotism, 888, 884. 

Mediums, 1 to con- 
trols, 524, 527, 574, 741, 783; 
characteristics of, 112; consulting, 
829; fatigued after physical phe- 
nomena, 96, 110, 116, 193, 134, 
184; health of, 319; injured by 
indiscriminate experiments, 597; 
pald, 114; in the spirit world, 
726, 746; women as, 671; writ- 
ing, 931. 

ediumship, 435; beginnings 
of, 861; benefits of, 236; com- 
municator ignorant of, 417; ex- 
ercise of: sometimes harmful, 
eee cot met Sen 

n an $ slog- 
nomical racteristics —4 538, 
639; somnambulism and, 9865. 
See also Arpanirions, Avcroxi- 
wees, Baars, COMMUNICATIONS, 
Conn, Dow, Dazams, Ixrza- 
sowaTion, Imwrtow, INFLUENCE, 
Insamrry, Liont, Lions, Ma- 
prom, Merorcmeric, Meprome, 
Memonrzz, Mermony, Perc 
Presonatrry, Purwomena, Pos- 
sewiox, Psrcuic, Szwerrives, 
Srrrxn, Srrrees, Srrrmas, SLEEP, 
Svustmrmar, Trance, Trances. 

Meissner, Mme. S. Radford 
de: Butt, Major: communication 
from, 263; p , 873; Stead, 
W. T., communication from, 969; 
There Ara No Dead, 251. 

Memories, sitters’: tapping, 735; 


subconscions, 900, 904; sublimi- 
nal, 417. 8% also Cosmic Sour. 
Memory, collective, 995; cos- 
mic, 936; lack of: on part of 
controls, 656; recovered, 999; of 
rits, 937; trance: of Mrs. 
per, 457, 688, 884. See also 
c SouL. 
Mental, experiences from with- 


out, 886; questions answered, 


Mentor, 179, 350, 358. 

Mesmer, 810. 

Messages, musical, 178; two: 
at same time, 186. See also 
Communications. 

Metals, dowsing for. See 
— world, 

1 world, M. F. 
W. H.: on the, 333. = 
Michelangelo, 73. 


air God, 68. 

78. 

Lind, 300, 302; body and, 315; 
brain and, 35, 314; cosmic, 37, 995, 
300, 307, 326, 742, 794; floatin 
about the universe, 276; — 
force, 88. See also Cosmic Boor, 
Individual: variability of the, 
816; without permanent Lmits, 
33; and matter, 30, 167, 302; dis- 
tinct from matter and force, 38; 
outgrows matter, 31; measura- 
bility and, 316; reading, controls 
and, 405, 414; and soul, 99; 
mind and, SIJ. See also Sout. 

Mind-potential, 30, 315; dream 
state and, $18; varies, 315. 

Minna, 714. 

Miriam, 897. 

Mirror writing, 499, 508. 

Mitchell, Dr. S. Weir, 483. 

“Mitohell, Mrs.,” 533. 

Monism and dualism, 36. See 
also Cosmic Sovt. 

Monogamy, evolution of, 48. 

Moore, Dr., baby of, 494, 

Morality, conformity and, 6; 
in dreams, 927; and belief in 

and personal gods, 
73. See Ernica, 
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. 
183. 


118f. 


9, 
automatic writing, 348; C—, 
Emily, 347; cabinet, 151; cameo, 
cutting of, 179; churchyards 
and ghosts, 359; confusion in 
communications from, 527; con- 
fusion of after death, 587; 
controls of, 342; description 
of, 637; and Doctor, 6545; 
evil spirits, 542, 546, 939; fire- 
handling, 206; the term, 
845, 843 handwriting of com- 
munen tors, 349, 350; Hodgson, 
Richard, likeness to, 588; D. D. 
Home, 106; identity of com- 
municators, 345; Imperator, 545; 
Imperator group, 543, 545; a 
perator’s teaching of, 345; im- 

prisoned spirits, 581; inspira- 
tional addresses, 191; levitation, 
199; light, column of, 191, 
around ad of, 189, seeing 
throu, Mrs. Pipers 6544; 
“spirit” lights, 140f, 188, ob- 
jective and subjective, 190, with- 
out radiance, 19 si 188; 
likeness to Foster, Hodgson, and 
Pelham, 538, 539; materialisa- 
tion, 158; matter passing through 
matter, 154, 171, 191; musical 
sounds, Ma 187, 190, 191, 193; 


Myers, F. W H., 848, 544; 0 
sions and ap ial in 
world, 542; 


Gages 
likeness to, 538; * 5 
nomena, 546, 582; 
compared with, 347; reps, 15, 
146, 343; Rector, 3453 
of, 580; scent oosing aan of 
head of, 190; scent at séances, 
E 
ing, 191; 80 0 
the ear, 147; Seon, Chain T, 
54S; Speer, Mrs. 546; Spirit 
Teachings, 361; steam roller case, 
350; success at séances, condi- 


tions of, 370; table-tipping, 170; 
telekinesis, 122, 191, 548, 592; 
thought in communications dif- 
ferent from his own, 844; Wal- 
lace, Alfred Russel, 644; Wal- 
lace, spirit named, 544; writing, 
direct, 191, 192, 841; writing 
beteromatic, 329, 341, 343, not at 
command of writer, 844, fatigue 
after, 344, reading during, 344. 

Monutonnier, Professor C, with 
Mrs. Thompson, 618f. 

Mozart, — of, 897 


126, 128, 180, 188, 185; g 
blindfolded, 127; dowsing for 
metals, 130; faith in divining 
rod, 196. 

erbe, Professor Hugo, 


Gilbert, 


Musical sounds, 147, 148; at 
séances, 149; location of, 190; 
Moses, W. Stainton, 148, 187, 
ped ro, Dr Stanhope, 148, 

Speer, Mrs, 148; variety 
of, 147, 190, 192. 

Myers, Ernest, 641, 

Myers, F. W. H., 99, 118, 878, 
E 663, 764; 

bercromby, Blanche, 


349; 
— 778; apparitions not 
poets of presse of spirits, 665; 
cano,” 777; 
Kezia T and heteromatic, 332, 
396; automatism, definition of, 
8333; Barrett, Sir William F., was 
blisters by su xer 212; bod- 
les of d Boye (loos — 
290; calls of mo 
644, 645; cardboard figures, a 
ters looking like, 665; clairvoy- 
thic: in dream, 915; 
— rom earth, desired to 
Dronteating ibe looting at mi 
municating at 
picture, 640; communications 
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from: should not be sought, 639, 
664; concentrate, desire to, 645; 
confused, 641, 644; conscious- 
ness merging into another, 639; 
controls, various, 637; cosmic 
energy, 996; cross corres 
ence, 768; death, 296; death, ex- 
periences after, 641; death, un- 
consclousness after, 638, 664; 
dreams and telepathy, 914; earth- 
bound, r of becoming, 639; 
Edmunds, Miss, 645; effort un- 
availing, no, 655; Ernest, 641; 
fire-handling, 208; Forbes, Tal- 
bot, 644; Greek and Latin, 656; 
Gurney, Edmund: impression of 
death of, 670; happiness of, 465, 
639, 644, 655; Hodgson, Richard: 
letter from, 666; Human Person- 
ality and its Survival o Bodily 
Death, 118, 914; hypno! ; 
Imperator, 345; imprisoned souls, 
665; infinite, thought the finite 
could control the, 639; James, 
Professor Willlam, 641; 933; 
Lang, Andrew, 666; Lethe, 775; 
life, 296; letter, thumous, 
641, 649, 667; woaterialization, 
168; metethereal world, 888 
missionary, spirit of, 664; Moses, 
William Stainton, 119, 121; notes, 
taking, 641, 642; pen, prefers: to 
penc 662; personated, 639; 
hantasms, 320; phantasms, pro- 
ject, 665; Phantasma of the 
iving, 260; Piddington, J. G., 
666; plane, belongs to a high, 664; 
Podmore, Fran 666; pow- 
er, ultimate vitalizing, 888; pulse 
slowed by suggestion, 212; rest 
dest by calls of sitters and 
mediums, 646; Richet, Professor 
Charles, 641, 645; E stran 
ly dated, 653; S. P. In spirit 
world, 726; split up, asks not to 
be, 645; 2 effect of: on, 
983 Storie, Mrs., 914; sublimi- 
nal uprushes, 296; sympathetic 
sitters get most evidential mat- 
ter, 641; telepathy and dreams, 
914; telepathy and telesthesia, 
996; telergy, 390; telopsis, case 
of, 290; yson, 644; Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Edmond, 603, 605; 


thought reading, 244; “Veni, 
vidi, vici,” 777; Verrall, Mrs, 
666; visions not all telepathic, 
259; voice of medium, hears him- 
self using, 641; “I yearn to you 
and cannot write,” 658; work of: 
in spirit world, 638, 

, the powers of, 63. 
3 true and false, 
N., Mr. M., prophesies throu, 
Mrs. Piper, 418. ea 

Names, of controls of W. 
Stainton Moses, 342; correctly 
ven, 523; difficulty in getting, 

387, 380, 492, 523, 693, 714, 
790. See also Evroence. Told 
by C. H. Foster, 229, 223, 225; 
written in blood, 911, 243; wrong: 


given by communicator, i 
wrong: but of similar sound, 
first given, 455. 


Napier, H. B., dowsing, 190. 
Napoleon, 11, 831. 
Nature, beneficence of, 947. 


Nelly. See Trompson. 

FO cide 566; discovery of, 
Nereis, peculiarity of the, 46. 
Herve function and subliminal 

self, 898. 
Mervous system, evolution of 

the, 17; voluntary and involun- 

tary, 20. See also Sears, SoLaR 

Purzxvs. 


Newbold, Professor W. R., 
100; Baker, William, 859; body 
and mind, 533; buying Billy, 732; 

ve, 961; F. A. 
884; Hodgson, Richard: 
A — from, 717, 2 
744; Imperator group, 781; M, 
Mr. F. A., 534; — and body, 
533; Moses, W. Stainton, 741, 
communication from, 549; phe- 
nomena, recurrent waves of, 98; 
prescription for, 443; Hodgson 
on Moses’ report of, 581; Sally, 
Aunt, 883; sittings of, 527; tele- 
pathic theory, 431, 533; thought 
transference, 250, 

Hewoomb, Professor, 100, 
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“Newell,” Mr., 481, 423. 

Newnham, Rev. P. H., vision 
of distant person, 287. 

Nichols, Professor Herbert, 
495. 

Wigger-talk, 701. 

Nightmare, earth Ife e, 572. 

Nikisch, mapay, 919. 

N 

Nodier, Lydia, 898. 

Boise at dark séance, 115. 

Norton, Professor C. E., 404. 

Obsession by evil spirits, 587, 
536. 


Oocan, cosmic, 947. 

Ocean, psychic, 949. 

Odorifer, 190. 

Odors brought to séances, 198, 
158. 

ola people grow young in splrit 
world, 826 

Oldfarm, 713. 

Opportunity and capacity, 794. 

3 g- 15. 

o an 

Osborne, Miss E. V., 594, 

Osborne, Gertrude, 394. 

Other-worldliness, 932. 

Owl's Head, 715. 

Oyster-shell and pearl, Fos- 
ters vision of, 224. 

P——'s music-stand and raps, 


94f. 

“ Padding,” 47 

Page will, 482. 

Pain in the spirit world, con- 
tradictions, 497, 501. 

Pains in head of medium, 649, 


650. 
Palissy, Bernard, dreams, 808. 
Palladino, Eusspia, 97, 156, 
160, 185, 741. 

Pantheiam, 299. See also Cos- 
mic SouL. 1 4 4 
Paquet, Mrs. Agnes, appa 

tion of Edmund Dunn, 968. 
Paradox, knowledge and, #99. 
Parallelism, 34, 36. 

Parker, Mary E., 408. 

Parker, N., 281. 

Passions and a tes in 
irit world, 888, 549, See alsa 
HARACTER, 

Passwords, 735. 


136. 

Pelham,“ George, 379, 383, 
463, 463, 464, 489, 490, 510, n 
640, 558; A, 761; Alice, 467; as- 
tral body, 468; B, 761; Baker, 
William, 859; Berwick, 468; box, 
tin, 469; communicate, promise 
to, 464; communication, first, 
465, process of, 477, 530; com- 
munications from: characteris- 
tics of, 719; confused after 
death, 468; departed for, higher 
spheres, May, 1897, 592; 
pression; 469, 476; ‘dream 1 

fe on earth a, 520; dreaming 
it out, communicator, 730 evolu- 
tion in the spirit world, 515; 
father of, 469, 477; Greek, 548, 
640; Gurney, Edmund, 636; hap- 
—— in spirit world, 464, 476; 

odgson, Richard, on, 464, 695; 
Imperator, 583; Junot sittings, 
790, 795, 797, 801, 805, 813, 818; 


don, and Moses, 538, 639; M, 
Miss, 516; MS. of, 466; mistakes, 
518; Moses, W. Stainton, 436; 
mother of, * 5 obsession, 577; 
Orenberg, 468; pass sentence, 
593; passions appetites in 
spirit world, 536; personality of, 
540; Phinuit, Dr. announces, 
465; Phinuit, Dr., compared with, 
516; 2 Mrs., i 

aph of, 474; progress of, 
fa t world, 939; prophecy, 
615; protoplasm, 385, 392, 860; 
reappearance of, 392; Rogers, 


466, 468; Martha, 468; 
zin elimina’ in spirit world, 
536; test given to James How- 
ard, 475; pson, Agnes, 751; 
Thompson, Edwin, 


from, 750; work as control fin- 
ished, 591. 

Pencil, change of: in hetero- 
— writing, 66%, 708; moved, 
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Pencils, rejected by communi- 
cators, 388, 

Pendule explorateur, 139. 

Pendulum set in motion inside 
glass case, 108. 

Perception through vibrations, 
9 


Perceptions and the intellect, 
38. See also Senses. 

Percepts and concepts, 43, 
See also Sunsets, 

1 control, 632; errr? 

in, ro matter, $ 

RE DE. DAA. oe 
Stainton Moses, 120; sittings, 
615, 765. 

Perkins, George, 505; Baldwin, 
George, 504; Fred, 504. 
y Persecution, theology and, 74, 
6. 
Personality, center of associa- 
Uon, 297, 470, 913; change of, 
437, cosmic soul and, 867; dis- 
sociated, 390; hypnosis and, 837; 
knowledge of facts and, 401; me- 
diumship and, 839, 849; multiple, 
$30, 413, 451, 457, 836, 866, 918; 
noise in head, 836, 839, 840; real 
and imaginary, 397; secondary, 
407, 418, 444, 451, 474, 516, 519, 
605, 835, 841; dogs and, 424; sex 
and, 421, 841; simply a capacity 
to produce certain impressions, 
807, 918; sunstroke and, 838; 
what is a, 657. Ses also Bounxx, 
Barwin, Ipentrry, Ixprvmvat- 
rry, Mepiumsex.. 
Peter Ibbetson, 833. 
Phantasms, ancient 


sages, 855; Myers, F. W. on, 
8390; projected, 665. Ses also 
AYPARITIONS. 


Phantarms of the Dead (Gur- 
* and Myers), 260. 

hantasms of the Living (Gur- 

ney, Myers, and Podmore), 


Phillips, 567. 

Philosophy and assumptions, 
91; and curiosity, 89; errors of, 
7; facts: obvious and, 58; and 
imagination, 89, 91; and juggling 
with words, 88; medieval: wast- 
ing time on, 89. 


Philosophy of Mysticism (Du 
Prel), 897. r 0 
Phinuit, Dr., 379, 381, 388, 390, 
897, 402, 408, 413-451, 455, 497, 
499, 511, 518, 536, 555, 656, 769; 
account of himself, 408, 501; and 
body of medium, 588; control, 
860; controls: two: at same time, 
462; controversy regarding, 390, 
448; Darwin, 564; is and 
prescription, $88, 393, 401, 419, 
427, 429, 436, 489, 449, 443, 446, 
448, 507 ; earthbound, 584, 585, 589; 
earthbound no longer, 758; Finet, 
Dr., 401, 402; fishing, 448, 523; 
fire: 8 note, 760; Fred, 589; 
rench, speaking, 404, 414, 4 
426, 448, 456, 473; James, ‘Alice! 
467; James, Professor William, 
467; James, Professor William, 
on, 455, 456; Katharine, 467; last 
appearance of, 527; last news of, 
pee Leaf, Dr., calls him 25 
ra secondary personality, 
451; “ Light to me, the body 18, 
588; “ Light, spirits are all,“ 541; 
“Light, talking to the,” 568; 
Lodge, Sir Oliver J., 426, 589; 
mistakes of, 523; Pelham, 
George, 465; Pelham, George: 
compared with, 516; person- 
ality of, 434; prophecy, 487, 
488, 490, 494, 505, + psychom- 
etry, 488, 490; removal of, 584; 
return, not anxious to, 759; Scott, 
Sir Walter, 664; Shaler, Profes- 
sor N. S., on, 481; spiritism: 
did not believe in: when on earth, 
642; “String, I go in on a,” 860; 
surname of, 408, 584; thought 
reading, 386; twaddle, 457; 
Was „George, 565, 
Phonograph at sittings, 510. 
Physical and psychical, 167. 
Physical phenomena, 82, 83, 
99, 435, 436; elght classes of, 92; 
dependent on physical condition 
of medium, 170; Hartmann, Ed- 
ward von, 298; sitters who are 


103; 
source of, 545. Ses aleo APPA- 
RITONG, Arroar, AUTOXINESIS, 
Banarrr, Corp Am, Crooxes, 
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Fostex, Fox, Hamp, Lieut, 
Lion, Marrer, Moses, Opozs, 
Sounds, TELEKINESIS, TEMPERA- 
Tore, Wiwo. 

Piano, heard telakoustically by 
control, 795; notes struck on, by 
spirits, 108. 

Piddington, J. G., 100, 708, 
739; Cartwright, Mrs., 606, 607; 
cross correspondence, 763, 765; 
D, Mr., 607; Hodgson, Richard, 
687, communications from, 703, 
742; Huldah episode, 708; Phi- 
nuit, Dr., 616; ee MrR 616; 
report on Mrs. pson, 374, 
602; “ Row, beastly,” 617; Scott, 
Mrs., 765; secondary personality, 
607; Sidgwick control, 623; tele- 


pathic theory, 621; teloptle 
vision of, 617; Thompson, Mrs. 
Edmond, 602-29; ompson, 


Isaac C., communication of, 753; 
Thompson, Nelly, 606, 616. 
Peirce, Professor J. M., 480. 
Piper, Mrs., 114, 360, 368, 381; 
Alice, 634; anesthesia, 884; bank- 
book, 458; “ Battered and worn,” 
627; Casford Hall, 633; charac- 
ter of, 393, 397, 411, 419, 426, 
457, 481, 494; Chlorine, 401, 861; 
communications, character of, 
238, S78; controls of, 401, 403, 
463; controls, two: at same time, 
461, 462, 535; “Cord, came in on 
a,” 756; cross correspondence, 
761, 763, 766; earth life dark, 
925, Eliot, George, 552%, 568; 
Elisa, Mme, 473; English sit- 
tings, 496, 629, 737, 749; fishing 
rocess, 497, 448; French not 
coe by, but spoken through, 
404, 414, 420, 448, 456, 473; Greek, 
648; H, Dr. and Mrs. L. E., 
481; Halsford Hall, 688; hand, 
action of, 745; Hodgson com- 
munications, 689 st seg.; Hodg- 
gon control, 741, not recognised 
by, 635; Hodgson, Richard: 
first report, 400, second re- 
port, 460; Impersonation beyond 
mortal capacity, 661; Imperator 
régime a efit to, 746; Italian, 
473; Junot sittings, 785; Lethe, 
774; Ught of, 216; living person 


g through, 255; Macalis- 
1 Nae 452; Marble, 
osep et seq., recognises 
photograph of, 635, 636; medium- 
ship, initiation into, 401, 
memo of, 457, 635, 834; 
Mitchell, Dr. S. Weir, on, 489; 
Moses, W. Stainton: compared 
with, 347; Myers, F. W. H., 655; 
wrest control, 638; the Page 
l, 482; Pelham, George: 
poppi of, 474; “ Phillips,” 
668; Peirce, Professor J. M.: on, 
480; Rector, 688, 747; ring, Dr. 
Hodgson’s, 694, 697; Roland, 
516; Sandford, Mrs. Kate, 633; 
Scott, Sir Walter, 553; Shaler, 
Professor and Mrs. N. S., 481; 
snaps in head of, 756, 840, 869; 
Sutton sittings, 483; talking and 
writing at same time, 461, 518, 
546; telekinetic phenomena, 718; 
telepathy, 297; ee Isaac 
C., communications, 749; thought 
transference, 389; trance memory 
of, 457, 635, 834; trances, nature 
of, 381, 400, 401, 880; Vanderbilt, 
Commodore, 861; West, Jim, 684; 
Wiltse, Dr., 876; writing, hetero- 
matic, $29, 675; development of, 
460; and speaking at same time, 
186, 461, 518, 546. See Purnorr. 
Planchette, 220, 672, 674. 
Plato, 453; idea, on the, 393; 
Platonists and Aristotelians, 


Plowman, dowsing, 135. 
r Sanh deere 
; apparitions, 1 4 
tions at Thought . 
250; communications, nonsensi- 
cal, 939; cross correspondence, 
772; Didier, Alexis, 550; evidence, 
method of dealing with, 96; 
fire-handling explained away, 

902; information given 

trances, 550; language, commu- 
nications in unknown, 249; Lethe 
Incident, 774; matter g 
through matter, 154; odern 
Spiritualiem, 299; Newer Spirit- 
walism, 60S; ‘eaters 0 co 
Living, 260; tergeists, 117; 
posthumous letters, 733; Sidg- 
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wick heteromatic writing, G24; 
spiritualistic explanation of phe- 
nomena, Se soul, 
336; superno agency, 733, 
741; survival, evidence ma a 
Thom’ rs. Edm ; 
` trances, information given in, 


“tpos, Sg Allan, “ Raven, 


seers and of See 80; and 
acience, 
be 117, 359. 


Possession (Action of a 
body under the apparent con- 
trol of a soul not its own), 308, 
329, 557, 736, 863; automatism 
and, 381; cosmic soul and, 338; 
dissociation and, 330; dramatic, 
364 ot seg.; may be telepathic, 
B63; telesthesia and, 364. See 
also Avromarmm, Hereroma- 
usm, Menossa. 

Posthumous letters, $71, 411, 
641, 643, 667, 773. 

Power, depletion of, 178, 307, 
908, 209; “Not ourselves,” 91; 
ultimate vitallzing, 88. See 
PeycHoxineats. 

Pratt, Biela: bust of Dr. Rich- 
ard Hodgson, 788. 

Prayer, philosophy of, 815; 
reactive effect of, 183; spirits 
helped by, 359; spirits ask for, 
615; spirits hear, 634; spirits 
pray, 819, 897. 

Prediction, cases of, 955, 257, 
990; effect of, 625; Neptune, dis- 
covery of, 21. also 
Prorutcr. 

Pre-existence, 31. 

Prejudice against 2 
tion of psychic 
110; natursl, 198; against MMs 
{tualism, 591. See also Eu- 
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Prescriptions, spirit. See Dıs- 
gase and Pxrnvrr. 

Prestidigitator, Herman, 280, 
See also Eviwexce. 

Prinoe, Dr. Morton, 100; Rng 
sociation of a Personality, 888. 
Pn preponderance of, 

Problems solved in sleep, 898, 

Progress in spirit world, 823, 
eee 940, 949. See also Gnan- 


Trchected tasms, 665, 

Proof, ng for final, 871; 
both ways unanswerable, 871; 
2 of: on those who deny, 


Propheoy, 273, 974, 414, 418, 
439, 424, 436, 487, 488, 490, 494, 
505, 506, 515, 529, 557, 684, 821, 
873; astral light of a person and, 
414; dangers of, 625; in dreams, 
290, 908; failure of, 625. See aleo 
Fosrsovma, Purvicriox, Paz- 
MONITION, PuorHeEtic, WARNING, 
Waaninos, Wit. 


force, 110; ocean, 948; 
1 and physical well-being, 


a Pye Research (Barrett), 


for, 98. 


Psychokinesis (= Power en- 
abling medium to manifest), 316. 

Psychological speculation, 89. 

Peychology (James), 30. 

Prychometry (—Soul meas- 
urement, ia., divining character, 
especially from articles associ- 
ated with a person), 177, 240, 
24, 433, 441, 488, 400, 615. See 
aloo Communications, Cosmic 
Inviow, Tuovarr Reams. 

Publishable, best evidence not, 
516, 923. 

Pumpelly, Professor, 100; 
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friend’s death announced C. 
H. Foster, 265; dreams, 

psthic, 258. 

* in heteromatic script, 


Putnam, Miss Irene, 731, 739. 

Q., 405, 410, 593, 604, 741. Ses 
also Miss D. 

Questions, mental, answered, 
960. 


E. R., 

Radiation, Professor Sir 
William F. Barrett on, 131. 

Railway dream, 914 

Bamadier, Dr., hypnotic sug- 
gestion, 212. 

Rameses, 857. 

Raphael, 73. 

Baps, 149, 145, 179, 181, 186, 


Crookes, Sir William, 143, 145, 
186; in “ Dance,” 184; Davis chil- 
dren, 181; Foster, Charles H., 
145, 150, Fox sisters, 148, 144; 
B. B., 149, 170; accompanied by 

. D., 143, 176; accomp 
1 150, 169; Morse code, 176, 
182; Moses, W. Stainton, 145, 
146, 342, 359; P——, 94; on the 
at Southend, 146; Speer, Dr. 

tanhope, 145; on the street, 146; 
unwelcome, 183; varieties of, 
143, 189; vary with nature of 
response, 187; writing and con- 
versation at same time with, 186. 

Rawnsley, 684. 

Bawson, Miss, $79, 638, 646; 
cross correspondence, 763; My- 
ers, F. W. H., 655. 

Rawson, Mr., thought trans- 
ference, 249. 

Rayleigh, Lord, 100, 641. 

Raymond, Dr. Rossiter, dows- 
ing, 124. 

ction from extremes, 74; 
vital, 29. 

Bead, Dr. L. H., 887. 

Reading, 2 354. 

Realism. Ses Ioma. 

Reality and concepts, 48, 53; 


dreams and, 099; external: war- 
rant of, 883; idea is the, 487, 
573, 884, 236. Ses also Inearrmm, 
„ 


Record, psychic, 266. 

Rector, 262, S49, 346, S72, , 
528, 545, 555, 598, 599, 682, 633, 
693, 798, 748, 747, 750; com- 
municators assisted by, S46; 
controls Mrs. Piper after Phinuit, 
528, 747; cross of, 677, 678, 744, 
784, 758; Hod communica- 
tions, 689,695, 744,747; Imperator 
directs, 747; Junot sittings, 787, 
818, 824; Pelham, George, 591, 
752; Phinult, Dr., 758; religious 
influence on communications, 
633; writes for other communi- 
cators, 746; writing affected 
manner of speech of comm 
cators, 811. 

Reichenbach, Baron von, 209, 

Religious, the vast majority 
are, In a sense, 85. 

Rembrandt, 574. 

— in spirit world, 511, 


of Spirituatiem (Crookes), 107. 
Reservoir, cosmic, 470, 659, 
690, 735, 839, 905, 940: of in- 
formation, 266, 376, 285, 297, 
$98, 315, 333; of potential knowl- 
edge, 458. See also Sour 
mic, Inriow, Sroarmovus. 
Rest of “spirits destroyed 
of spirits 
calls of mortals, 646. 1 
Rich, J. S91, 419. 
Richet, Professor Charles, 618, 


Eobert, 414, 438, 483. 
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of, 866. 
Roble. See Junor Srrrumos, 


Rogers, Mr., 466, 468, 514; 
Martha, 468. 

Roget, Thesaurus, 43, 

Roland, 516. 

Rounder. Ses Junor Srrrumes. 

Roussean, 893. 

Rover, 424. 

Royal Society, treatment of 


Roye, Professor, 100. 
Rubenstein, 574. 


R Joh 
Pi mpra of, 940; 9 
General, hypnotism, 


3 blisters 
* hypnotic suggestion, 913. 
., Mr. 


„S., 418. 
Sabrina, 560. 
Salem Seer, The (Bartlett), 
111. 


171, 173, 174. 
am, 611, 613, 809. 
Sammy, 799. 


J» 8 

Zandford, Mrs. Kate, 629, 632, 
683; Martin, 688; West, Jim, 684. 

Banity and hallucinations, 888. 

Bargent, Epes, 350, 

Savage, Rev. M. J.; West, 
Robert: communications, 415, 

Savage, Rev. W. H.; West, 
Robert: communications, 415. 

Scents, spirit, 158, 190, 358, 
839. 


telopsis, 981. 
Zoott, Mas 165; cross corre- 


Pioott, Bir Walter, 589, 558, 


564; poetry, 565. 

Secondary personality. See 
Pxnsowaurry, 

Belf-preservation the begin- 
ning of ethics, 47. 


Sementini, Dr., fire-handling, 
905. 


Benaations, coupling of, 40, 
41; source of, 161. 

Bense of color, 60, 69; world 
of: a copy of world of ideas, 
S24. 


Senses, evolution of the, 81. 
93, 55 et seq.; new: evolution of, 
044; number of the, 65; rudimen- 
tary, 289. See also Coton Hear- 
z, INN, Nerve, Nenvovs 
Syerem, Nervous Systems, Prr- 
cerriow, Psacerrions, Peacerrs, 
Srxsarions, Sexa, Stout, Touca. 

Bonsitives, 808. See Maron 

Severn, Mrs. Joan R., feels 
— received by distant husband, 


* evolution of, 48; and sec- 
personality, 421. 
Sextus 993. a 


" A 

Ghakespere, 19, 73, 453, 599, 
397; and Bacon, 576. 

Shaler, Professor N. S., 481. 

Biddons, Mrs., 402, 

Bidgwick, Professor Henry, 
99, 616, 682, 663, 686, 789, 762; 
communication about his book, 
638; controlling, 623; cross cor- 

dence, 764; Inaugural ad- 
dress, 101; Myers, F. W. H., 764; 
skeptical even in spirit world, 
641; writing, heteromatic, 623, 
694, 674. 

Sidgwick, a 99, Fat. clair- 
voyance an epathy, 281; 
dowsing, 189; Hodgson communi- 
cations, 742; Phantasms of the 
a 960; straining 8 

Bight, defective, 60; evolution 
of; still in process, 60, 63; sense 
of, 22. 
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‘Bill, E. R., 878, 947. 

Bin in the spirit world, 536, 

Bis, 497, 499. 

Bitter, concentration on part 
of, 458, 744; communications af- 
fected by, 182, 183, 888, 869, 370, 
411; good: mediumistic, 414, 459, 
454; “Negative” attitude of 

411; repellent, 520; re- 
straining influence of, 632; su- 
perior: and controls, 369; sym- 
pathetic: get more than others, 
103, 284, S69, 452, 480, 530, 588, 
640, 745. See also Evinencs. 

fittings, difference in quality 
of, 517; successful, 369. 

Bkepticism, ignorance and, 
264; Lodge, Sir Oliver J. on hos- 
tile attitude, 745; in the spirit 
world, 616, 641. Ses also Evi- 
PENCE. 

Gkeptios, Crookes, Sir William, 
treatment of, 109; Foster, 
Charles H., got best results for, 
304. See also Evence. 

Skipping best for some read- 
ers, 379. 

Skirving, Alexander, 256. 

Bleep, ability and, 831; com- 
munication during, 520; rand 
dreams, 907; functioning during, 
879; problems solved during, 898; 
Vaschide on, 909; walking, 119; 
writing essays during, 119. See 
also Darams. 


Bleeping, spirits, 352, 
Bludge the Medium (Brown- 


of, 27. 
Smith, Mr., 524. 
Smith, Mrs, Dew, 682. 
Smith, Mrs. Joseph Lindon, 

aa Tae > 202. 

Smith, Pearsall, apparition of 

a friend, 271. 

Snake, dream of, 290; skin, 441. 

3 for Psychical Research, 


Bocrates, 453. 
Bolar r and telopsis, 137; 


8 
llas, Professor W. J., dows- 
ing, 196, 130, 134. 


Somnambulism, 27, 28; and 
mediumship, 865; dreams in, 894; 
the term, 865. See aleo Avto- 
KINESIS, Hypwosis. 

Boul, cosmic, 290, 204, 997, 
298, 299, 308, 307, 310, 395, 339, 


the, 302; hypnotic influence 
from the, 899; hypothesis, re- 
statement of, 659; individuality 
and the, 305; personality and the, 
867; possession and the, S38; 
subliminal self and the, 811, 888, 
884, S35, 660, 661, 842, 845, 896, 
903, 995; telepathy from the, 
888, 709, 949. Ses also Con- 
sciousness, Cosmic; ENERGY, Cos- 
mic; Iwriow, Cosmic; Mrmn, 
Cosmic; Eco, Gop, Ixnsrma- 
TION, Kwowrenoz, Memonres, 
Mrmr, Morin, PANTREISM, 
Reszvom, Spirs, TELEPATHY; 
Srorrzover, Susconscious, Sum- 
LI NAL, WorLD-SouL. 

Soul, individual, birth of the, 
587; body and, 21, 35, 877; and 
consciousness, 29; entrance and 
exit of the, 493; evolution of the, 
29; and mind, 29; survival of the, 
30; universal: inlets of the, 998, 
801, 307, 308. See also Au, 


Souls occupying the same 
body, 459; of flowers, 484. 
Sounds, best when medium fs 
deeply entranced, 148; “ Inde- 
dent of the Ear,” 147; In- 
gent,“ 161; musical See 
Musical. Ses alo Cracxrnas, 
Daxcna, Kxwocrnos, Mosc, 
Mosicar, Rars, Taprixos, Tier- 
xo, Vorce, Voces, Wur- 
LING, 
Spade. See Tnæ anv Space. 
Bpain, war with, 557. 
Sparks, 150. See also Lrours, 
„ heteromatic: Piper, 


14 
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concerning the transcendent uni- 


verse, 79. 

Bpeer, Charlton T., testimony 
of, 548; inspirational addresses, 
191; light, column of, 191; lights, 
objective and subjective, 190; 
matter passing through matter, 
191; Moses, Stainton: phe- 
nomena of, 189; musical sounds, 
191; raps, 189; acents at séances, 
190; 191; voices, 191; 
writing, direct, 191, 192. 

Speer, Constance R., testimony 
of, Moses, W. Stainton, 199, 

Speer, Dr. Stanhope, testimony 
of, 360; cameo cut at séance, 
179; communicates with Mrs. 
+ pd th W. = Stainton 

oses, 354; Imperator, 186; Im- 
perator croes, 189; Imperator 
materialization, 159; levitation 
of W. Stainton Moses, 200; light, 
column of, 188; lights, renewing 
of, 152; materialization, 168; ma- 
terlalisation of shell, 179; mat- 

eT eae through matter, 154; 
48, 187; raps, 

145; scent 2 séances, 158; 
séances with W. Stainton Moses, 


cut at séance, 179; Imperator 
materialization, 159; levitation 
of W. Stainton Moses, 900; ma- 
terialization, 159; materialization 
of shell, 179; musical sounds, 
148; scent at séances, 158; 
séances with W. Stainton Moses, 
190, 122. è 

Bpencer, Herbert, 73, 76, 453; 
the ond, 76; ignorant attitude 
* ng, 76; the Unknowable, 

Bpheres in the spirit world, 
587, 584, 615, 681. 

Spirit „ physical body and, 
853; body, to, 362; child 
playing with mortal, 487; dased 
at first, 465, 468, 936; described 
by medium, 415, 419; 55. 288 
$58; forgiveness asked 
2 — justified, 526; ines, 

g on last, 468; musk, 858; 
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soul of a: saving the, 506; suffer- 
ing, mental, 506. See also Sou, 
Seis, Stumm Woatp. 

Spirit Teachings (Moses), 361. 

Spiritism, r for: from 
likenesses, effect of: on 
Myers and 3 983; fail- 
ures and successes favor, 595; 

is of, 271, 760, 870; 
improves its votaries, 939; Issues 
of, 946; aaa or, 960, 386, 
388, 808, sof. 
b animals seeing, 816; 

anthropomo Ideas 
948; calls of mortals heard by, 
644, 646; 5 possi- 
bility of: not known to ail 81 ale 
con 587, 986; death, not 
subject to, 501; disturbed 
mortals, 646; and dreams, 
910, 915, 917, 920, 922; evil, 171, 


989; growing up, 372, 424, 428, 
429, 826; happler than mortals, 
511, 590, 594, 804, 807, 898, 825; 
imperfections and limitations of, 
586, 646; Interfering with con- 
trol, 690; manifesting as at any 
stage of their experience, 937; 
13 of, 987; paln, aa rar sub- 
to, 501; reading closed 
358; remorseful, 511; 
rest of, 646; return, not anxious 
157 759; sleeping, 506; . ing 
for many years, 564; and trifles, 
904. See also Cosmic Ixvtow, 
Guoers, Srurr Woatp. 

Spirit world, age in, 494, 428, 
429, 896; awaking in, 468, 570, 
278, 874; care of children in, 
814; condition in, 759, 985; de- 
sire and fulfilment in, 573; 
details concerning: cannot be 
given, 936; dream states end, 
925; g up In, 378, 424, 
438, „ 836; in, 567; 
oe sense = — ye a 

434; o grow 
young in, 828; paneled Sad a 
in, 543; study 
ous in, 566; studying law and 
— in, 825; work in, 963. 
See also BEYOND, Dears, Lire, 


Srmrrs, Sunvrvar. 
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— world and the un- 


known, 78. 
Btead, W. T., 390; communica- 
tion from, 262. 
Steam roller case, 350. 
Stevens, Charles E., 757. 
Stevenson, Robert Louls: 
dreams and dreaming, 318, 888, 
804, 898 


Stigmata, 197, 310, 211, 248, 
961. Ses also Auroras, Bris- 
res, Crom, Names. 

Stillman, W. J., Autobiog- 
raphy of a Journalist, 183; Miss 
A., S40; raps unwelcome, 183; 
séance with a child of sevei, 
— = and thought read 

rner case, 346 ; 
ig 187 ; writing, heteromatic: 
of Miss A, 840. Ses Brown, 
Mas. H. K. 

Stone, M., dowsing, 135. 

Btorehouse, limitless: of facts, 
966, 276, 285. See also Inriow; 


ovens Story (Bulwer), 118. 
Strength of communicator, 
408. See also Evinence amp 
PsrcHoxineais. 
Striimpell on dreams, 907, 
Study superfluous in spirit 
world, 566. 


suggestion, do 
Ses Cosmic Sout, SUBLIMINAL, 


669; scrap basket, 835; supra- 
Hminal and, 333; telesthesia, 
SIT; theory, lacks in, 355; 
uprusbes, #96; subliminal self, 
A, 651, 
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ony 811, 333, 334, 335, 660, 661, 

tion a 645, 800, + — begs 
; a qui 

ging term, 90l; supraliminal 

self and, 333, 925; supraliminal 

_ deceived by, 651; time and 

place, superior to, 896. See also 

0 

ufering 
educating influence of, 69; — 
evolution, 943. See Bewer- 
CENCE. 
Suggestion, phenomena caused 
» 212. See also Avroxtwrss, 

— 

Suggestive therapeutics, 604. 
See also Disease, Farru Cuer. 

Suicide, 536, 611, 613. 

Bun, 563. 

Supraliminal, subliminal and, 
SSS, 651, 925. 

Survival, 846; authors con- 
victions, 396; controls desire to 
convince of, 843; dreams and, 
914, 917, 920, 992, 924; individ- 
uality and, 303, 311; and merit, 
— partial, 656; indication of, 


Sutton, Eleanor, 484, 487, 488. 
Button, Katharine, 483-489. 


with Mrs, Piper, 483 k 
Button, Mrs. S. W., 483f.; ap- 
tion of Kakie, 484, 488, "489; 
lo, 488; Eleanor, 484; Kath- 
naa 483; Light on the ‘Hidden 
ay, 483. 
Swedenborg, 939; 
Stockholm, #79; Heaven, 938; 
inspiration claimed by, 339; re- 
ceipt located ay 230; spirit in- 
tercourse, 330. 
Swing, movement of a, 170. 
Bympathetic Ganglia. See 


Table-tipping, 82, 97, 108, 107, 
118, 155, 169, 170, 171, 179, 173, 
2 178, 68; answers obtained 
y, 173; PRE a 169; message 
from an absent friend, 177; re- 
freshing the force in, 175. 
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Talking and writing at same 
time, 461, 518, 546; or writing, 
communicator ignorant as to 
whether be is, 590. 

Tandy, Rev. G. M., 33 
of Canon Robinson, 266. 

Tanner, Dr. Amy E., 840, 


864. 
Tappings and cracklings, 88. 
Tartini, 899, 898, 


Telakousis (Hearing inde- 
pendently of the recognised 
senses), spirits and, 796; Sala 
atby and, 989. See also Trixp- 
ATHY. 

Telckinesis (—Manifestations 
of modes of force not ae 3 cor- 
related with familiar es), 94, 
108, 104, 107, 168, 179, 191, 487; 
fatigue of medium after, 96; 
and materialization, 156; molar, 
91f.; molecular, 14%f.; molar 

chic, 167; molecular tele- 
pay: 181f.; Moses, W. Stain- 
ton: on, 546, 589; possible uses 
of, 165; volition and, 218. See 
also Accorpton, Basxers, Bets, 
Buuwvs, Book, Busts, Caro- 


bla, Caan, Cam, Cour- 
tawe, Dowmno, Fax, Ham- 
mn, HaxpxercHEr, LATH, 


Mumc, Necxtace, Pencit, Pex- 
putum, Piano, Sounns, Tan- 
Trio, Tasizs, TELEZINETIC, 
Wartze-zormisz, Wzor, Wix- 


pow. 

Telekinetic, force, 164; phe- 
nomena, cause of, 168; phenom- 
ena now rare, 381; Sir W 
— on, 163, Ses Zoomac- 


Telepathie, clairvoyance a 
dream, 915; dreams, 288, 909, 
014; hypothesis versus spiritistic, 
960, $86, 388, 392, 493; impres- 
sions, 240. See alo Termaat] 
theory, 531, 866; contro- 
— 399, 404, 405, 410, 416, 
431, 493, 434, 441, 444, 469, 465, 
449, 473, 499, 331. 528, 384 535, 


596, 539, 533, 535, 605, 650, 683, 


705, 733, 784, 768. 
——— a im- 
mediums, 390. 
Telepathy (—The -The effecting of 


through 

means yet ee by a recog- 
nized agent), 177, 840, 949, 944, 
954, 955, 257, 458, 475, 633; com- 
munications and, 371; correla- 
tions of, 376; cosmic inflow and, 
303; cosmic soul and, 338, 700, 
949; fundamental difficulty with, 
320; dream state and, 887; 
mae reed 9 and, 
g o omena un- 

pais n nosis and, 277, $81; 
on and, 867; inade- 

quate, 309; experiences outside, 
— possession and, 863; skepti- 
clam regarding, 219; In the spirit 
world, 868; spiritism or, 960, 
386, 388, 392, 396f.; sympathy 
and, 220; telakousis and, 989; 
telesthesia and, 226, 289; telopsis 
and, 981, 289, 980; universal, 


Verrall, 689, 683; visions and, 
#59; education, 999. See also 
Cramvorance, Cosmic Iwrtow, 
Hyewosm, Inrorriox, Parse, 
Teraxoves, Trtrrareic, Terz- 
PsrcHic, TxrizrsrcHoms, Tzr- 
nor, Trirernrsta, Tropa, 
ATHIC, TELOTEROPATHY, 
Txovaent Reanixa. 
Telepsychosis (—A telepathic 


Hudson, 31. 8% alto TxIxr- 
=The 


yers, F. W. H., on, 390; visions 
and, 259, See also TELEPATHY. 

Telesio on consciousness, 99. 

————— 55 
telepathy, telakousis), 
possession and, 364; prophetic, 
390; subliminal, iih unpa 
and, 996, #80. Ses also 
vorance, TELEPATET, 
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Telopsis (—Subjective vision 
of actualities out of sight), #29, 
967, 272, 390, 451, 495; argument 
against, 371; failures in attempts 
at, 537; hypnotism and, 981; 
solar plexus and, 187; telepathy 
and, 881, 289, 290; teloterop- 
athy and, 290. Ses also Terzr- 
ATHY, TELOTEROPATHY. 

Teloteropathy (= Telepathy 
from an unknown incarnate 
agent)» 177, 232, 255, 965, 266, 

„ 371, 383, 441, 469, 650, 734; 
and cross correspon 761; 
in dreams, 258; telopsis and, 
990. See also TELEPATHY, 
5 judgment and, 


Temperature, 158; changes of 
at séances, Crookes, Sir William: 
on, 153; Foster and Eusapia, 


tions, 697, 776, 778, 788; value, 
“evidential,” 377; post- 
mortem, 953, 261. See Pirra, 
Lerrze. 


Thanksgiving turkey, 773. 

Thaw, Dr. A. B., 497; Aunt, 
503; Blair, 511; brother, 511; 
father, 511; grandmother, 498; 
Dr. H—, 506, 509; Harry, 508; 
Ida, 504; L—, 504, 511; mother, 
500, 503; sister, 504; thought 
transference, 249. 

Thaw, Mrs. A. B., 497, 705; 
Alva, 506; aunt, 503; Elsine, 509; 
Emily, 505; Emma, 505; father’s 
invention, 505; Heffern, Miss 
Ellen, 607; Margaret, 565; Nellie, 
50 tter of feet, 503; raps, 
498; Ruth, 565; Sabrina, 506; 
Sis, 497, 499; thought transfer- 
ence, 349; Vallitre, André, 509; 
W, 509, 510; Whiskers, 509; 


Thaw, R 497, 
soa ae uth, 496, 508, 


Thaw sittings, 496, 593. 

Thaw, W——, 510, 611. 

Theodora, 489, 753, 754, 788. 
cen and persecution, 74, 

Theophilus, Moses, W. Stain- 
ton, 348, 352. 

There Are No Dead (Melss- 
ner), 261. 

Thomas, Uncle, 797. 

Thompson, Mrs. Edmond, 603; 
A, Mr. and Mrs., 603; Benson, 
Mrs., 622; Cartwright, Mrs., 606; 
character of, 605; Clare, 603; 
cross correspondence, 768, 766; 

sentences in, 603; D, 

Mr., 607, 616; elongations, 603; 
Elsie, 606, 610; flowers distrib- 
uted by spirits, 603; Healy, G. 
P. A., 619, 620; Henry, g. 
619; Dr. Hodgson on, 604; in- 
dividuality of controls, 607; in- 
timacies and veridicities, 681; 
Jodoform, smell of, 613; Line, 
Elsie, 610; Lodge, Sir Oliver J, 
on, 605, 629; materializatien, 603; 
Moutonnier, Professor C., 618; 
Moutonnier, Marie, 619, 690; 
Myers, F. W. H. on, 603, 605; 
Myers, F. W. H., calling for, 
645, 646; Myers control, 687, 
644; Nelly quite different from, 
616; Nelly, conversations with, 
an Poren control, 629; Pid 

ington, G. P., on, 605; Pi 
ton, J. G., — Wees f. 
617; prayer by spirits, 634, 
644; pricking sensation, 603; 
psychometry, 615; Sidgwick, Pro- 
fessor Henry, 616, 682; suicide, 
611; telepathy, 605; Thurston, 
Nelly, 603; trances of, 604; vam 
Eeden, Dr., on, 605; velp, 612; 
veridicities and intimacies, 631; 
Verrall, Mrs. M. de G. on, 603 
writing seen on walls, 602. See 
also Josero Mansig and Natur 
THoMPson. 

Thompson, Edwin, 445, 740, 


758, 756, 757. 
Thompson, Isaac C., 435, 438, 
445; Agnes, 751, 753; daughter 
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from sehool, 447; 

— Táb, Elisa-Maria, 445; 

— 4A5; —— of, 440; at Pid- 

em a 753; Stevens, 

—— . 7 Ted, 489, 445; 

Teddy, 753; Theodora, 153, 154, 
758. 


Thompeom, Mrs. Isaac C., 399, 


373, 374, 435, 439, 445, 753; 
mother of, 440. 
Thompson, Miss Theodora, 439, 
788, 754, 788. 
Thompson, Nelly, 608-640; 
Alice, 630; conve with 


Professor C. Moutonnier, 619; 
babies, interest in, 697; Bennett, 


ysbergen, 619; Dorothy, 631; 
Elliott, Alice, 631; Gordon, Miss, 
627; Grove, Peponi, rt, 631; Gurney, 
Edmund, 765; of, 610; Hap- 
pyfield, 689; Hendrik, 611; Lime- 
stone, Mr., 632; Marble, Joseph, 


680; materialization, 638; mental 
Poa not understood by, 417; 

erryfickd, 63%; Myers, W. 
H., 680, his 
death, 622; Percival sittings, 
765; on physical 628; 


Post, Vrouw, 619; prophecies of, 
625; Sam, 611, 613; Scott, Geof- 
765; Scott, Mrs, 765; 
spirit world, 615; 
Stalybrid 630; “ Stomachs, 
getting things out of people's,” 
621; suicide case, 611, 618; 
thought transference a failure 
with, 617; van Eeden, Dr., 608, 
609, 645; beg 611; writing, 
heteromatic, 622 


Thomson, Dr. Wiliam Hama, 


Dr, of Clifton, 
lights, 151; W. Stainton Moses, 
121. 

Thought, cosmic inflow and, 
945; definition of, 41; elements 


of all, 41; evolution of, 43; 
of, 40, 45; secretion of: nis 


also Commumications, Hrrndan 
PsycnomeTay, TELEPATET, 
Toner TRANSFERENCE. 


ure with Nelly Thompson, 617; 
at séances, 41d See also TM- 
ATHY, TrLorszoparuy, THovsur 


883, 895; and, 807; spirits 
independent of, 937; subliminal 
self superior to, 806, 

Titanio aa de Meissner, 
Mme. S. R., 263. 

Togo, Admiral, 660. 

Tolstoy, 308 

Tommy, 818. 

Tompkins, dowsing, 135; 
for metals, 130. 

Tongues, speaking with, 857. 
See also Doren, Fatwcu, Gen- 
Nax, Ganer, IralAax, Lax Un, 
Lxobaons, Larry. 

Touch, sense of, 92, 

Tout case, 849, 

Towers, dowsing, 133. 

Tranoe, anesthesia during, 834; 
approximating death, 886; best 
results during, 151, 152, 180; con- 
trol 8 medium into, 433; 
bealth and, 319; hypnotism and, 
833, 884, 842; infirmities overcome 
during, 208; Mrs. Piper's, 381, 
400, 401, 457, 635, 834, improves 
under Imperator régime, 587; 
superior powers and, 529; unex- 

602, See also HNO, 


ARI. 
Transcendent, 78; ego, 307, 
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$09, 312; universe, 309; universe, 


y Abbey, 367. 

Tuttle, — Ag 231, 882, 292; 
Arcana of Nature, $31; ether, 
payehic, ae ; genius, 287; thought 


waves, 

Tuttle, John, hypnotism, 280. 

Umbilical cord, N piritual. 557. 

Universe, evolution of the, 50; 
each organism has Its own, 51. 

Unknowable, the, 77, 78. 

Unknown, the, 78; importance 
of, 71, 72; and the spiritual 
world, 78. 

Unverifiable oases, effect as 
evidence, 877. 

Uranus, 556. 

Uva Ural, 449. 
Vallière, André, 509. 
Vanderbilt, Commodore, 409. 
luminous, 185. See 


Varisties of 28 Eaperi- 


ence (James), 86. 


“Veni, vidi, viel.“ 656, 777. 

Venus, the planet, 569. 

Verisimilitude, of controls, 
389, 744, 873. See Deamariza- 
TION, I MPESSONATION, 

Verrall, Professor A. W., 99, 
452, 672, 681. 

Verrall, Miss, cross correspond- 
ence, 167; table-tipping, 675. 
See Junor Srrrmas. 

Verrall, Mrs., M. de G., 99, 
373, 602, 637, 666, 679; “ Antici- 
pations,” 684; Childe Roland, 683; 
control's advice to, 679; cross cor- 
respondence, 764, 766, 768; crys- 
tal-gazing, 672, 674; dreams and 
communications, 680, 681; fa- 
tigue after heteromatic writing, 

4; Forbes, Mrs., 680; Forbes, 
Talbot, 766; Greek, heteromatic 
writing in, 673, 680; — 
Dr. Richard, 731; languages, in 
heteromatic writing, 675; 
heteromatic writing in, 673, er. 
679; Maidment, 684; mediumship, 
beginning of, 861; Myers con- 


trol, 687; planchette, 679, 674; 
prophecy, 684; punning in het- 
eromatic script, 677; wnaley, 


684; Professor, het- 
eromatic writing, 674; Smith, 
Mrs. Dew, 682; pathy, 


with, 615; Ver- 
rall, an sat 681, 683; writing, 
beteromatic, 329, 374, 673, dis- 
connected words in, 675, lan- 
guages in, O73, 675, 678, 679, 


Piitan, thou and, 249. 

r ae Eaa alied 
ty t u 

aggregate of, 948; and 

tion, 9; a universe of, 1 

also Lx, Pemsowairry. 

Vineyard, Mr., communication 
about property, 264. 

Vision of 7 25 258; death 
made known 259; transpoai- 
3 

ons, i 
from the, 265; distant — 
in, 257; dreams and, 906; dreams 
often mistaken for, 888; drug, 
St ec ok 8; en 
; 
and, e "tele — 
See also baba 

Voice corrects statement, 257. 
“ae 187, 191, 240, 257, 261, 

Voltaire, dreams of, 898. 

W., Dr. R. E., 404. 


, 506, 510. 

Wallace, Sir Alfred Russel, 
100, 544, 864; dowsing, 132. 

Wallace, spirit named, 544. 

Wallack's, optical illusions in 
play at, 162. 

Walsh, Albert, 418. 

Walsh, Mrs. Kate, communica- 
tion, 419; death of, announced 
by Mrs. Piper, 411. 

Walter, 481, 813. 


Warning, Colville, W. J. 236. 


